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POMPEY, METELLUS PIUS, AND THE TRIALS OF 
70-69 B. C.: THE PERILS OF SCHEMATISM. 


To a Roman orator the criminal trial was often more than a 
judicial event; it could be a political opportunity. The prospect 
was especially inviting for young now homines seeking to in- 
augurate or accelerate a political career. For M. Cicero the 
turning point came in 70 B. C., at the trial of Verres. A smash- 
ing victory over the prestigious opposing counsel and conviction 
of a defendant with considerable influence and wealth brought 
Cicero immediate public prominence. So much is demonstrable 
and obvious. But a search for hidden implications spurs scholar- 
ly hypothesis. The case has been invested with greater political 
content: nothing less than a clash between Pompeius Magnus 
and the faction of the Metelli. By prosecuting Verres, so it is 
argued, Cicero was looking to the favor of Pompey. The novus 
homo had chosen his patron wisely. Verres hastened into exile, 
Cicero earned the gratitude of Pompey, and the Metellan clan 
suffered a grievous blow.t Several recent studies have adopted 
the same formulation. It now bids to become canonical? Two 
lesser cases in the subsequent year exercised Cicero’s forensic 
activities once again. These trials have received similar analysis: 


*The argument is advanced most forcefully by E. Badian, Foreign 
Clientelae, 264-70 BO (Oxford, 1958), pp. 278-84. 

*See, e g, R. E. Smith, Cicero the Statesman ( Cambridge, 1966), 
pp. 62-5; J. Van Ooteghem, “ Verrès et les Metelli," Mélanges Piganiol 
(1966), IT, pp. 827-85; A. M. Ward, “ Cicero's Support of Pompey in 
the Trials of M. Fonteius and P. Oppius," Latomus, XXVII (1968), 


p. 803; idem, “Cicero and Pompey in 75 and 70 B.C. Latomus, 
XXIX (1970), pp. 58-71. 
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Cicero defended Pompeian clients against the attacks of the Me- 
telli. Before imaginative speculation becomes standard ortho- 
doxy, it is well to give attention to the evidence. 

Pompey's relations with the Metelli were variegated and com- 
plex. A schematic design demanding consistent opposition will 
not bear scrutiny. Military commands in the 60’s provoked dis- 
sent. Q. Metellus Creticus was among those whose martial repu- 
tation suffered through Pompey’s activities and who engaged 
him also in political contention. The general’s successes abroad 
roused suspicion and fears. Worse followed when he linked him- 
self to Julius Caesar and M. Crassus. Aristocrats grew progres- 
sively more uneasy and hostile. Discernible opponents of Pom- 
pey in the late 60’s and early 50’s included members of the 
Metellan gens. That clan, however, did not itself operate as a 
monolithic combine. Despite differences with certain of its mem- 
bers, Pompey could in 52 take to wife the daughter of Q. Metel- 
lus Scipio.* Further complications are recoverable, but need not 
here be pursued. An important fact warrants stress. The intri- 
cate and shifting political relationships of the 60’s and 50's 
ought not be read back into the decade of the 70's. In the 
Lepidan and Sertorian wars, Pompey was carrying the banner 
of the Sullan oligarchy against the alleged foes of the constitu- 
tion. It is his position and contacts at that time which are of 
primary pertinence to this inquiry. They suggest an association 
with the Metelli quite the reverse of the usual picture. 

Familial links, if pressed too far, can delude and even ensnare 
the prosopographer. Investigation of Pompey and the Metelli, 
however, cannot evade one fundamental tie. In 80 B.C. or 
thereabouts, young Pompey acquired his third wife, Mucia 
Tertia, daughter of Q. Scaevola and half-sister of Q. Metellus 
Celer and Q. Metellus Nepos.” The event possessed clear politi- 


? Ward, Latomus, XXVII (1968), pp. 802-9. 

*Plut, Pomp., 29; Dio, XXXVI, 18-19; 45, 1; Livy, Per., 99. 

* Gruen, “Pompey, the Roman Aristocracy, and the Conference of 
Luca,” Historia, XVIII (1969), pp. 82-3; cf. C. Meier, Res Publica 
Amissa (Wiesbaden, 1966), pp. 18-19, 170. 

? F. Münzer, R.-#., ITI, col. 1225, “ Caecilius," no. 99. 

7 For the relationship, see Cic., Ad Fam., V, 2, 6; Dio, XXXVII, 49,3; 
other sources on the marriage collected in W. Drumann—P. Groebe, 
Geschichte Roms (Berlin, 1908), IV, pp. 560-1. Evidently Mucia and 
the Metelli brothers had a common mother, married at one time to Q. 
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cal significance. The gens Caecilia had for a long time perpetu- 
ated its own eminence by timely connections with prominent or 
promising political figures, like Marius, Scaurus, and Sulla. A 
marriage tie with Pompey, fresh from spectacular victories in 
Sicily and Africa, was in that tradition.* The marriage endured 
for eighteen years. Mucia’s brothers, Celer and Nepos, were 
among Pompey’s legates in the eastern wars of the mid 60’s. 
Political collaboration among them is attested, and no friction 
until the general divorced Mucia in 62.° That central fact is 
conveniently ignored by those who envision persistent trials of 
strength between Pompeian and Metellan factions.'? It is of 
no small significance. 

The marriage to Mucia, among other things, made Pompey an 
adfinis of Q. Metellus Pius, consul in 80 and head of the Metel- 
lan house. From 79 Pius led Roman operations in Spain 
against the rebel Sertorius—without tangible success. Pom- 
peius Magnus was waiting in the wings. Lepidus’ revolt in 
Italy and Gaul was suppressed in 77 ; the government could now 
send reinforcements for the Sertorian war. By rights, the con- 
suls of 77 ought to have been despatched to the front. But both 
abjured the assignment. Young Pompey, however, maintained 
control of his troops and found excuses to keep them intact 
even when Q. Catulus requested their disbandment. In the 
senate, a senior statesman L. Philippus criticized consular faint- 
heartedness and argued that Pompey be assigned to Spain non 
pro consule sed pro consulibus. The senate duly conferred the 
task upon him.?? An explanation is called for. 

The consuls of 77 were Mam. Aemilius Lepidus and Dec. 


Metellus Nepos, cos. 98, and at another to Q. Mucius Scaevola, cos. 
95; ef. J. Carcopino, Sylla ow la Monarchie Manquée (Paris, 1931), 
pp. 188-83. 

8 Cf. Gruen, Roman Politics and the Criminal Courts, 149-78 BC 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1968), pp. 272-4. 

? For service of the Metelli on Pompey's staff, see T. R. S. Broughton, 
The Magistrates of the Roman Republic (New York, 1952), II, pp. 148, 
156, 164, 170; Nepos’ political collaboration with Pompey, ibid., II, 
pp. 173-4. The divorce of Mucia turned her brother against Pompey; 
Gruen, Historia, XVIII (1969), pp. 77, 82-3. 

1° Badian is fully aware of the marriage and interprets it properly; 
For. Client., pp. 249, 275. But it is left out of account in his dis- 
cussion of the Verres case. 

n Sources in Broughton, M. R. R., JI, p. 83. 
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Junius Brutus, relatives of the M. Lepidus and M. Brutus who 
had recently taken up arms against Rome. Hence, it has been 
conjectured, their sympathies may have lain with the insurgents 
and their reluctance to oppose Sertorius is thereby intelligible."? 
But the conjecture does not easily meet the facts. The con- 
sular elections took place after the beginning of the year 77." 
‘By that time the campaign of M. Lepidus had become open 
revolt and the senate made its position clear with a senatus 
consultum ultimum before the election.*® It is unlikely that any 
need was felt at that point for appeasement and for election of 
men sympathetic to the revolutionaries. Of Dec. Brutus the 
ancient tradition preserves nothing of relevance. But the career 
of Mam. Lepidus would not suggest an individual disposed to 
undermine the Sullan system. Mamercus, it seems, had fought 
for Sulla in the civil war. He had failed once in quest of the 
consulship, very likely in 79 when he may have reckoned on the 
support of Sulla. In 77 C. Scribonius Curio, a loyal and original 
Sullan partisan, gallantly stood aside to allow Mam. Lepidus to 
secure the consulship. Into the mouth of the insurgent M. 
Lepidus Sallust placed a speech denouncing the satellites of 
Sulla: as prime erempla Lepidus cites the Bruti, the Aemilii, 
and the Lutatii Reference must be to Dec. Brutus, Mam. Aemil- 
ius Lepidus, and Q. Lutatius Catulus. Transparently, these were 
not men who supported the revolt.?® 


12 On Philippus! speech, see Cie., PhiL, XI, 18; De Imp. Pomp., 62; 
ef. Plut, Pomp., 17,3-4. Other sources for Pompey's command in 
Broughton, M. E. R., II, p. 90. 

13 So Badian, For. Olient., p. 277. 

_ M An interrex had been appointed; Sallust, Hist., I, 77, 22, Maur. 

~ 75 Sallust, Hist. I, 77, 22, Maur.: uti Appius Claudius interrem cum 
'Q. Catulo pro consule et ceteris, quibus imperium est, urbi praesidio sint 
operamque deni, ne quid res publica detrimenti capiat; Florus, II, 
11, 23. 

16 On Mam, Lepidus’ service for Sulla in the civil war, see Appian, 
B.C., Y, 94; ef. Badian, “ Waiting for Sulla," Studies in Greek and 
Roman History (New York, 1964), p. 217; contra: N. Oriniti, Mem. 
‘Ist. Lomb., XXX (1969), pp. 394-5; for his consular defeat, Cie., 
De Of., II, 58. Curio’s gesture to make room for Mamercus is 
recorded by Sallust, Hist., I, 86, Maur.: Curionem quaesit, uti adules- 
centior et a populi suffragiis integer aetati concederet Mamerci. 
Sources on Curio's earlier service under Sulla in the Mithridatie war 
are in Broughton, M. R.R., II, pp. 56, 59. For the speech of M. 
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If this be true, of course, the question of why the consuls of 
77 should have declined commands against Sertorius becomes 
all the more troublesome. The foregoing shows that they will 
hardly have looked forward to a Sertorian victory. A definitive. 
explanation, given the nature of the evidence, is unlikely. Re- 
cent conjecture seeks to fill the gap: Metellus Pius, still in the 
field against Sertorius, did not want successors or colleagues, 
and the consuls deferred to his wishes. It follows that Pompey’s 
appointment rankled Metellus." The conclusion is not alto- 
gether persuasive. Sertorius had gained a continuous series of 
successes. Metellus would welcome assistance and reinforce- 
ments.*® A simpler solution may be the proper one: the consuls 
looked forward to other commands, less dangerous and more 
profitable? It would not be fruitful to manufacture hypotheses. 
about a “ Sullan ” combine seeking to deny Pompey the Spanish 
commission. Catulus may have opposed the imperium, but the 
consuls, in effect, made it possible by resigning the post. Philip- 
pus’ speech carried the day and the “ Sullan ” senate, sum- 
moned, surely, by one of the consuls, awarded the command to 
Pompey. Sertorius had no doubt that Pompey was sent against 
him as a duly authorized representative of the regime. He 
mockingly referred to his new opponent as “ Sulla’s protégé.” 7° 

Details of the Spanish campaigns are not of relevance here. 
The role and attitude of Pompey, however, warrant scrutiny. 
They have been made the central item of most investigations 
of the 70’s. Modern scholarship persists in regarding Pompey 
as an actual or potential challenge to the establishment. His 


Lepidus, see Sallust, Hist. I, 55, 2-3, Maur.: Satellites quidem eius 
[Sula] . . . praeclara Brutorum atque Aemiliorum et Lutatiorum 
proles. On Mam. Lepidus generally, see the illuminating remarks of 
G. V. Sumner, “ Manius or Mamereus?” J. &.8., LIV (1964), pp. 41-8; 
ef. Criniti, loc. cit., pp. 367-8. ‘ 

17 Such is the solution of Sumner; see previous note. 

18 Of, Sallust, Hist., YI, 32, Maur.: Ht Metello procul agente longa 
spes aucmiliorum. 

? Mam. Lepidus, in any case, did go on to hold a military command 
where he had to face mutiny in the ranks; Cic., Pro Oluent., 90. Per- 
haps it was the Cisalpina; Sumner, J. R. S., LIV (1964), p. 47; Badian, 
Mélanges Piganiol (1966), p. 913. Dec. Brutus, already somewhat 
advanced in age, may have preferred no provincial appointment. , 

30 Plut., Sert., 18, 4: ròp Z0AAa pga6mriv. Cf. also Cic, Phil, V, 48, 
where Pompey is regarded as representative of Sullae causa. 
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sympathies, so it is asserted, lay with the popular movement in 
Rome and his military commands themselves represented an 
undermining of the Sullan system. The true standard bearer 
of the establishment was Metellus Pius, supported by a faction 
of Pompey's enemies at home who sought to starve the young 
imperator of supplies and allow Metellus to reap the glory of a 
victory over Sertorius.” Again the facts do not seem to bear 
out this interpretation. Pompey's military commands, to be sure, 
were out of line with the cursus honorum established by Sulla. 
But the issues which called them forth were eritical. Lepidus 
and Brutus had threatened to raise all Italy in revolt and Ser- 
torius appeared unbeatable in Spain. Pompey's imperia were 
voted to him in legitimate fashion by the Roman senate and he 
carried out its charge against the enemies of the government. 
Nor are extraordinary commissions to be taken as features of 
“popular politics.” Pompey was not the only beneficiary of such 
commands in the 70's. M. Antonius received special powers at 
senatorial behest, an imperium infinitum, to deal with Medi- 
terranean piracy in 74. And the same year saw senatorial dis- 
pensation for L. Lucullus who was permitted to shelve the 
province originally assigned him and to take charge of the 
Mithridatic war.?* Sulla had never intended the senate to be 
powerless in taking steps for its own self-defense.*4 

Was there friction between Pompey and Metellus Pius in 
Spain? A later tradition, unfavorable to Pius, portrays him as 
succumbing to luxury and adulation, claiming extravagant 
honors, and given to unwarranted ostentation.5 Moralistic 


3t So, for example, E. Gabba, “Le origini della guerra sociale e la 
vita politica romana dopo 1’89 a.C.,” Athenaeum, XXXII (1954), pp. 
323-32, who finds that Pompey and Sertorius, despite their engagement 
in a death struggle with one another, were both aiming at the destruc- 
tion of the Sullan constitution. Rather more moderate, but sharing 
some of these same presuppositions, is M. Gelzer, “Das erste Con- 
sulat des Pompeius," Kleine Schriften (Wiesbaden, 1963), II, pp. 146- 
89. 

7? Cf., for this view, Badian, For. Client., pp. 279-82. 

28 Sources in Broughton, M. R. R., II, pp. 101-2. 

^ So, rightly, A. N. Sherwin-White, “Violence in Roman Politics," 
J. R. 8., XLVI (1956), p. 7. 

35 Sallust, Hist., II, 70, Maur.; Val Max., IX, 1, 5; Plut, Sert., 
13,1; 22,1-3; Pomp., 18,2. 
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writers employed the portrait to contrast Pius’ degeneracy with 
the virtues of his father Metellus Numidicus. And one need not 
doubt that the stories were spread later by those who sought 
to exaggerate the exploits of Pompey in the Sertorian war. But 
nothing shows that the campaign of vilification was contempo- 
rary with the events. The only recorded previous contact be- 
tween Pompey and Metellus Pius came during the civil war in 
82 when both were serving the cause of Sulla. The affair shows 
full cooperation between them and proper deference by Pompey 
toward the senior commander.” That relationship persisted in 
the Spanish campaigns. Rivalry, of course, was present. Hach 
man sought the lion’s share of credit for victory over the com- 
mon enemy. That was standard Roman practise. Modern 
warfare has seen numerous similar examples. But Pompey and 
Metellus did not allow ambition to interfere with the military 
effort against Sertorius. They came to one another’s assistance 
on more than one occasion and, in a personal meeting, evinced 
profound mutual respect.”* After the treacherous assassination 
of Sertorius, Metellus was content to allow Pompey to complete 
the task of subduing Perperna.? The Roman effort was a 
successful joint enterprise. 


What of clandestine maneuvers at home? Modern hypothesis 
professes to find some. In 75 Magnus felt the pinch of limited 
supplies. A famous letter to the senate in early 74 announced 
his plight and is reproduced by Sallust? Was this deliberate 
sabotage by his enemies in Rome? It makes little sense to im- 
agine that the government which had despatched him to wage its 
campaign would consciously undermine his strength. The letter, 
fierce, angry, and threatening, is, of course, Sallust’s composition, 
its principal purpose to delineate Pompey's character.*! Yet the 


26 Plut., Pomp., 8, 4-5. 

*7 Plut., Sert., 19,2; Pomp., 19,1; Livy, Per., 92. 

28 Plut, Pomp., 19,5; cf. 19,4; Sert, 19,6; 21,2; Appian, B.C. 
I, 110; 112. That Pompey and Metellus normally encamped separately 
is explained by Plutarch as due to Sertorius’ successful tactics; Pomp., 
19, 5-6, 

2° Appian, B. C., I, 115. 

?? Sallust, Hist., II, 98, Maur.; cf. Plut, Pomp., 20,1; Sert., 21,5; 
Guc., 5, 2. 

* For Sallust’s view of Pompey, cf. W. Schur, Sallust als Historiker 
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letter itself accuses the senate not of betrayal but of neglect. If 
Magnus were being purposefully starved, cut bono? Not, surely, 
Metellus Pius. A crucial and neglected passage in the missive 
makes that clear: Metellus in 75 had had to support his forces 
off the fat of the Gallic land and that resource was now also 
exhausted. Pompey was not writing for himself alone.? When 
the news reached Rome response was swift. At the behest of the 
consuls of 74, L. Lucullus and M. Cotta, two new legions, money, 
and supplies were sent to Spain. Plutarch, having in mind the 
later conflict between Lucullus and Pompey over the Mithridatic 
war, suggests that Lucullus’? motive was to keep Pompey in 
Spain lest he return and snatch the prospective Mithridatic 
command from his hands.** That piece of transparent hind- 
sight has unfortunately been followed by modern scholars, Sal- 
lust makes no mention of Mithridates in the calculations of 
Lucullus and Cotta. Pompey's ultimatum had simply brought 
the senate face to face with the unhappy prospect of a return to 
Italy by her proconsul dragging the Sertorian war with him. 
The consuls quickly secured the manpower and resources which 
Pompey had requested. And, more revealing, the Roman nobili- 
tas was in enthusiastic agreement.?* A conclusion seems super- 
fluous. The governing class in Rome may have been divided on 
other issues, but not on the matter of its own self-preservation. 
Support for generals abroad may have been initially sluggish 
ihrough oversight or financial straits, but when the realities of 
the situation became clear, that support became unyielding. 

The notion that rival Pompeian and Metellan factions in 
Rome promoted dissension between the commanders is devoid of 
evidence. It is frequently noted that the consuls of 72 spon- 


(Stuttgart, 1934), pp. 256-71; R. Syme, Sallust (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1964), pp. 200-2. 

82 Sallust, Hist., II, 98,9, Maur.: Gallia superiore anno Metelli 
exercitum stipendio frumentoque aluit et nuno malis fructibus ipsa vio 
agitat. That both commanders in Spain were seeking additional support 
from home is clear also from Sallust, Hist., II, 47,6, Maur.: impera- 
tores Hispaniae stipendium, milites, arma, frumentum poscunt; cf. 
Appian, B.C. I, 111. N 

33 Plut., Luc., 5, 2-3; Pomp., 20,1. 

34 Sallust, Hist., II, 98 fin., Maur.: omn? modo stipendium et supple- 
mentum paravere, adnitente maxime nobilitate, 
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sored a measure awarding Pompey the right to enfranchise 
worthy Spaniards at his discretion. Generally ignored, however, 
is the fact that Metellus received similar authority, doubtless at 
the same time. Nor were any distinctions evident when the 
victorious generals returned to Rome in 71. Both men cele- 
brated triumphs and the senate voted land grants for the 
veterans of both armies.** If there was political contention be- 
tween them we possess no sign of it. 

Thus far, antipathy between Pompey and the Metelli is in- 
discernible. The general was linked in marriage to Metellus 
Celer and Metellus Nepos. And activities in the 70's show co- 
operation with Metellus Pius. Another branch of that family 
may, of course, have pursued a different political path: Metellus 
Creticus, the consul of 69, and his two brothers, consul 68 and 
praetor 69. When C. Verres was prosecuted in 70 for extor- 
tionate activities in Sieily the three brought influence to bear on 
his behalf?" That much admits of no doubt. Nor should it 
occasion any surprise. Verres was a client and a relative. 
But is there any reason to believe that Pompey was involved in 
the case? 

The auctoritas of Pompeius Magnus is alluded to on several 
occasions in the Verrines.®® But there is no suggestion that the 
general lurked behind the prosecution or even that he would 
rejoice at Verres conviction. If the standard interpretation were 
right, Cicero seems to have missed a very good bet. Overlook- 
ing opportunities is not a common characteristic of that orator. 
Pompey, at his contio as consul-elect in 71, was highly critical 


?5 On the consular law, see Cic., Pro Balb., 19, 32, 37. That Metellus 
enjoyed similar privileges is clear from Cic., Pro Arch., 26: a Q. 
Metello Pio, familiarissimo suo, qui civitate multos donavit. Among 
those enfranchised by him was a Saguntine; Cic., Pro Balb., 50. The 
fact is noted by Badian, Por. Client., pp. 281-2. 

38 Sources on the triumphs in Broughton, M. R. R., IT, pp. 123, 194. 
Land grants authorized by the senate are recorded by Dio, XXXVIII, 
5, 1; ef. Cie, Ad Att, I, 18, 6; Plut, Luc. 34, 3-4; and see the 
reconstruetion by R. E. Smith, * The Lex Plotia Agraria and Pompey's 
Spanish Veterans," C.Q., VII (1957), pp. 82-5. 

87 Cf. especially the account in Cie. Ferr., I, 16-29. 

3$ Cic., Verr., II, 2, 64: sibi [L. Metellus] cum eo [Verres] amicitiam 
cognationemque esse; II, 2, 138. 

s Cie., Verr., I, 31; 44-5; II, 2, 102, 110, 113; II, 3, 42, 45, 123, 204; 
II, 5, 5, 153. 
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of the iudicia and announced his support for judicial reform.*° 
The Verrines, as is well known, dwelled upon the long-standing 
agitation for reform. It was Cicero's purpose to goad sena- 
torial jurors into a conviction, lest they lose control of the 
courts.* The exhortations were largely superfluous, if not post 
eventum. Despite the conviction of Verres, judicial reform was 
inescapable. Shortly after the trial, the lex Aurelia was passed, 
removing senatorial monopoly of the jury panels.*? Later, in 
preparing the Verrines for publication, Cicero naturally exag- 
gerated the role of the trial in that development. If his state- 
ments be taken at face-value, however, he was arguing against 
those who advocated change in the jury system and who looked 
to the acquittal of Verres to buttress their cause. When reform 
came it was sponsored by L. Cotta, with the blessing of Pompey.** 
That does not support the conclusion that Verres’ exile was in 
Pompey’s interest. 


Wherein then lies the case for a clash between Pompeians and 
Metellans in the trial of Verres? It rests upon a particular 
victim of Verres’ rapacity in Sicily. Sthenius of Himera had 
been a leading politician among anti-Sullan elements in the 
island. When Pompey subdued the area for Sulla in 82 he 
extended clementia to Sthenius who could prove to be a useful 
client. Verres too enjoyed Sthenius’ hospitality. But the gov- 
ernor, so Cicero alleges, repaid his host by sequestering his art 
collection and later trumped up false criminal charges against 
him. Sthenius sought assistance in Rome. The men to whom he 
applied and who offered aid are identifiable as political sup- 
porters of Pompey: L. Gellius Publicola and Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus Clodianus, consuls in 72, and M. Lollius Palicanus, 
tribune in 71. Pompey had to demonstrate that he would protect 
his clients. The trial of Verres, therefore, became a test of 


*9 Cic., Verr., I, 45: iudicia autem turpia et flagitiosa fieri; ei rei se 
[Pompey] providere ac consulere velle. 

‘1 There are numerous references; see, e. g., Cic., Div. im Caec., 8-9; 
Verr., I, 1-2, 20, 47-9; II, 1, 5-6, 20-3; II, 2, 174; II, 3, 224; II, 5, 
175-9. 

*? Cic., Verr., II, 2, 174; II, 5, 178; see E. Ciaceri, Cicerone e i suoi 
tempi (Milan, 1939), I, pp. 83-5; Gelzer, Kleine Schriften, II, pp. 167-73. 

533 Plut., Pomp., 22, 3; other sources on the measure in Broughton, 
M. R. R., IL, p. 127. 
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strength between the Pompeian and Metellan factions. So runs 
the argument. With these premisses, one can interpret Cicero’s 
successful prosecution as a definitive triumph for Pompey sig- 
nalling the eclipse of Metellan domiatio.** 

The analysis lacks persuasion. Sthenius is a fragile prop 
for so extensive a superstructure. He was, of course, a bene- 
ficiary of Pompey’s generosity. But Verres did not select his 
Sicilian victims by their politics. Among those sacrificed to 
Verres’ greed was a certain Dio of Halaesa, who had been en- 
franchised by Q. Metellus and received the protection of Q. Hor- 
tensius.** That did not prevent Hortensius and the Metelli from 
defending Verres at his own trial later. And then there was 
Diodorus of Lilybaeum from whose home Verres snatched a 
large and handsome table. Diodorus owed his Roman citizenship 
to Q. Catulus, a persistent and formidable foe of Pompey. It 
is fruitless to label Verres! Sicilian atrocities with political 
categories. Sthenius went to Lentulus and Gellius in 72 because 
they were consuls, not because they were Pompeians. Three 
years earlier he had appealed to other consuls on another matter 
and also found them accommodating. Yet no one will claim 
that those consuls, C. Cotta and L. Octavius, were acting in 
Pompey's interests. One did not have to be a friend of Pompey 
to recognize the merits of Sthenius’ case. He had supporters 
other than Lentulus and Gellius in 72; it required a filibuster 
by Verres’ father and his friends to block senatorial action on 
Sthenius’ behalf. And Lollius Palicanus in 71 was but one 
of ten tribunes; the entire tribunician college went on record 
in support of Sthenius.*® 


** See, especially, Badian, For. Client, pp. 278-84. The evidence on 
Sthenius is contained in Cic., Verr., II, 2, 83-118. For Sthenius’ con- 
nection with Pompey, see Cie, Verr., II, 2, 113; Plut, Pomp., 10, 6-7; 
his appeal to the consuls of 72, Cie., Ferr., IT, 2, 95-7; the support 
by Palicanus, Cic., Verr., IY, 1, 122; II, 2, 100; Ps. Ascon., 250, Stangl. 

55 Cie, Verr., II, 2, 19-24. Dio was also a beneficiary of M. Lucullus; 
Verr., X1, 2, 23. 

39 Cic., Verr., II, 4, 37. 

47 Cic., Verr, II, 3, 18-19. Note too that Gellius had already locked 
horns with Verres in 75; Verr. II, 1, 125. And Lentulus is termed 
patronus Siciliae in Ferr., II, 2, 103. They are the obvious men to whom 
Sthenius would turn. 

48 Cic., Verr., II, 2, 95-6, 102. 

*? Cic., Ferr., II, 2, 100. 
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As so often, the simplest explanation is the best. The massive 
bulk of Cicero's six Verrine orations (only one of which, of 
course, was actually delivered) have too long beclouded the 
issues. But for Cicero's involvement and longwindedness, we 
would probably (and perhaps rightly) reckon the Verres case 
among the minor events of the period. The trial of a rapacious 
governor for extortion was a commonplace. The extent of Ver- 
res’ rapaciousness was perhaps unusual. But that is all. His 
friends and patrons naturally came to his defense. That too was 
a commonplace. Cicero's participation was solicited by the Sicili- 
ans. He could take pride in his role as patronus of the island. 
And he welcomed the opportunity to match wits with Q. Hor- 
tensius. Further subtleties need not be excogitated. Pompeius 
Magnus had no quarrel with the Metellan clan. 

The career of the novus homo was advanced by successful 
activity in the courts. Better, however, as defense counsel than 
as prosecutor. After the Verres case Cicero went back to defense 
pleading. Two criminal trials occupied him within a short time 
thereafter: the trials of M. Fonteius and P. Oppius. These have 
recently been interpreted also in the framework of a Pompeian- 
Metellan clash. The evidence does not provoke confidence. 

Fonteius was prosecuted de repetundis, probably in 69, for 
corrupt practices during his governorship of Gaul. His service 
there endured for three years in the mid or latter 70’s.5° The 
timing coincided with part of the Sertorian war. Fonteius was 
loyal and active, supplying troops, money, and food to aid the 
government’s cause in Spain. Pompey’s forces benefited by 
being permitted to winter in Gaul during Fonteius’ tenure.®* 
And the Gauls who testified against Fonteius were men whose 
property had been requisitioned at Pompey's behest.5? Hence, 
it is claimed, Fonteius was attacked in 69 as a friend of Pom- 
pey." The theory has prima facie plausibility. But again an 
obvious question suggests itself. If Pompey were backing Fon- 
teius’ defense why does Cicero not say so? The orator was cer- 


5? Cie., Pro Font., 32; cf. Broughton, M. R. R., II, p. 109, n. 6. 

sı Cic., Pro Font., 18, 16. 

5? Cic., Pro Font., 14. 

se J, Cürtoptno; Histoire Romaine (Paris, 1950), IY, p. 579; Ward, 
Latomus, XXVII (1968), pp. 802-5; more cautiously, Ooteghem, Pompée 
le Grand (Namur, 1954), p. 157. 
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tainly not shy in advertising (or alleging) Pompey's support 
‘on other occasions. No personal connection between Fonteius 
and the general is on record. Fonteius’ cooperation in Gaul was 
on behalf of the Roman effort against Sertorius. Gallic bene- 
fits did not come to Pompey alone. Metellus Pius’ troops also 
received stipendium and frumentum during Fonteius governor- 
ship. That should be sufficient to remove the trial from the 
realm of a Pompeian-Metellan confrontation. Certainly not a 
scrap of evidence suggests that the Metelli promoted the prose- 
eution."5 The clan, to be sure, possessed clients in Gaul. So did 
several other prominent Roman families. Caecilii are common 
in Gaul; even more common are Fabii?* It is no coincidence 
that a M. Fabius was subscriptor to the prosecution. As Cicero 
knew, the family was exercising its patronage." The defense 
counsel, for his part, was keeping faith with the equester ordo, 
his own elass.5? Further hypothesis is unnecessary. 

Of the trial of Oppius little is known. Cicero's defense speech 
is no longer extant and only a few fragments remain from quota- 
tions by Quintilian. Oppius had served as proquaestor under 
M. Cotta in Bithynia in the late 70's. For unknown reasons 
friction developed between them. What actually occurred is be- 
yond secure reconstruction. There is some suggestion that Op- 
pius bribed troops in order to promote mutiny, and even that 
he threatened personal violence toward his commander.® Cotta 


5* Sallust, Hist., IJ, 98,9: Gallia superiore anno Metelli exercitum 
Stipendio frumentoque aluit. 

55 Ward, loc. cit, p. 804, points out that Cicero makes reference to 
an earlier prosecution in which two Metelli testified against a Pom- 
peius; Cic., Pro Font. 23, 27. But that trial came two generations 
‘before. And Q. Pompetus, the consul of 141, has no connection with 
Magnus. Cicero's purpose was simply to show that jurors in the past 
had rejected the testimony of interested witnesses. For the same pur- 
pose he cites three other eases; Cic, Pro Font., 24, 26. 

*? Badian, For. Client., p. 309. 

. 5T Cie., Pro Font., 36: M. Fabium, subscriptorem eius, rogabimus, ut 
Allobrogum animos mitiget, quoniam apud illos Fabiorum nomen est 
amplissimum. 

58 Cic., Pro Font., 32: omnes equites Romani, qui in illa provincia 

. M. Fonteium incolumem esse cupiant. 


. = Sallust, Hist. III, 59, Maur.; Dio, XXXVI, 40, 3; Quint., Inst. 
Orat., V, 10, 69. 
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declined to deal with the case himself, dismissed Oppius, and 
later initiated proceedings through a letter sent to Rome." 
Date of the trial remains uncertain, probably 69 or 68.9* Cicero 
took the case, arguing, among other things, that allegations 
against Oppius were inconclusive and inconsistent." Such is 
the sum of our knowledge. Not even the outcome is reported. 
Only excessive ingenuity can discover Pompey or the Metelli 
in that trial. It is true that the Cottae may be found in co- 
operation with the Metellan factio in previous generations." 
But automatic transference of that pattern to the post-Sullan 
period is dubious methodology. More pertinent and more recent 
was the activity of L. Cotta, praetor in 70. As noted above, he 
was author of the lex Aurelia bringing the jury reform which 
Pompey had advocated and now endorsed. L. Cotta was brother 
of the Cotta who brought charges against Oppius." If Pompey 
possessed any interest at all in the case, his sympathies are more 
likely to have been with Cotta. Nothing associates the general 
with Oppius. Jt will be prudent, however, in this case, as in 


$9 Sallust, Hist., IIT, 60, Maur.; Quint, V, 13, 20-1; Dio, XXXVI, 
40,3; cf. Ps. Ascon., 236, Stangl. 

81 Equites sat on the juries; hence the trial postdates 70; Quint., V, 
13, 21. Cotta was himself prosecuted and convicted not long after 
his return; Val. Max., V, 4, 4; Dio, XX XVI, 40,4. The more probable 
date is 69; Drumann—Groebe, Geschichte Roms, V, pp. 367-8. 

62 Quint, V, 10,69; 13, 17 and 30; ef. XI, 1, 67; Amm. Marc., XXX, 
8,7; see the account in Ciaceri, Cicerone, I, pp. 100-2. 

83 Badian, “ Caepio and Norbanus," Studies, pp. 36-9; Gruen, “ The 
Lex Varia," J.R.S., LV (1965), p. 64. 

*4 This vitiates Ward's effort to explain Oppius’ actions in Bithynia 
as a plot to remove Cotta and bring Pompey into the Mithridatic War; 
Latomus, XXVII (1968), pp. 805-8. Pompey was fully engaged against 
Sertorius at that time. And his activities during and after his consul- 
ship show that he was not interested in an immediately succeeding 
military command; Vell. Pat., II, 31, 1; Plut, Pomp., 23, 3-4. 

?5 Ward, loc. cit., p. 806, notes an Oppius who served as military 
tribune with Q. Pompeius, Pompey's “cousin,” in 140; Appian, Iber., 
13. That is the most hazardous sort of prosopography. Quite apart 
from the fact that two generations had intervened, Q. Pompeius was 
not even of the same line as Magnus. Pompey’s family employed the 
praenomina Cnaeus and Sextus, but not Quintus. Indeed, Q. Pompeius 
Rufus, probably grandson of the consul of 141, was slain in 88 by the 
troops of Magnus’ father, Cn. Pompeius Strabo; Val. Max., IX, 7, ex. 2; 
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that of Fonteius, to soft-pedal rather than io exaggerate the 
political content. Cicero certainly did not feel that he had taken 
sides in a political battle. He prefaced his speech for Oppius 
with a lengthy apology to M. Cotta.99 That should serve as a 
salutary check on modern speculation. 

Schematic dichotomies are attractive and economical. It is 
better to resist their temptation. The “conservative” and 
“ democratic ” parties dear to 19th century scholars have long 
since been exploded. “ Populares” and “ optimates ” have more 
recently come under fire as well. It does not help matters to 
reduce the combatants to “Pompeians” and “ Metellans.” 
Such approaches obscure the complexities and dynamics of 
Roman politics in the post-Sullan generation. The years that 
followed Sulla’s death witnessed growing factionalism and a 
‘scramble for new alliances. Pompey owed his success not only 
to military prowess but to a judicious courting of several fac- 
tions. Although serving the oligarchy by crushing Sertorius, he 
conspicuously burned his foe’s correspondence, thereby soliciting 
the gratitude of Sertorius’ supporters in Rome. Although alter- 
ing some of the Sullan constitutional arrangements during his 
consulship, he placed on his staff for the eastern wars several 
scions of prominent Sullan families. The very fluidity of this 
period makes any reconstruction of simple patterns pointless. 
Nor will it do to insert Rome’s leading figures as silent partici- 
pants in every criminal trial. Other elements were often in- 
volved. Aggrieved provincials traditionally applied to their 


Vell. Pat, II, 20, 1; Appian, B.O., I, 63; Livy, Per., 77. That a Cn. 
Oppius is found in the consilium of Pompeius Strabo will not get us 
far; I. L. L. E. P., II, 31, no. 515. Several Oppii turn up in this period 
and previously, and their relationships cannot be sorted out. One might 
mention, for example, an Oppius who some said was operating in col- 
lusion with Verres! See Ps. Ascon., 207, Stangl. 

%8 Quint, Inst. Orat., XI, 1, 67: Cicero quamquam. erat in Cottam 
gravissime dicturus neque aliter agi P. Oppi causa poterat, longa 
iamen praefatione excusavit officii suit necessitatem, Cicero's associ- 
ations with the equester ordo may also have been relevant in this case; 
Quint., V, 13, 21: aut ipsis iudicibus, ut pro Oppio monet pluribus, ne 
illud actionis genus im equestrem ordinem admittant. 

*' Cf. the remarkable success of P. Cethegus; Cic, Parad., 5, 40; 
Brutus, 178; Plut, Luc., 6, 1-3; Ps. Ascon., 259, Stangl. 
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patroni for assistance in extortion cases. Personal quarrels fre- 
quently found an outlet in the courts. And young advocates 
looking to a senatorial career made their services available to a 
broad range of prospective benefactors. Pompeius Magnus, de- 
spite his considerable advantages, avoided burning his political 
bridges. M. Cicero, the novus homo, would have done no less.?* 


Eaton S. GRUEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


98 Advice, but not necessarily consent, was provided by Professor M. G. 
Morgan. For that the author is most grateful. 


THE THESAURUS: 
A COMEDY OF LUSCIUS LANUVINUS.- 


As the recovery of later Greek comedy goes on, it is interest- 
ing from time to time to return to areas of Roman comedy 
believed lost beyond recall and check the appearance of the site 
and any traces left upon it of what was formerly there. What 
we cannot rebuild we may yet be able to visualize in a better 
perspective or a sharper focus. Among the comedies of Luscius 
Lanuvinus only two are known to us by name:? the Phasma, 
based on Menander’s play of the same title, and the Thesaurus. 
These are known from the prologue to Terence’s Hunuchus and 
from the Terentian commentators and scholia. The texts of the 
plays probably dropped out of sight at an early date, for they 
seem not to be quoted or referred to by any other authors, com- 
mentators, scholiasts, grammarians, glossators, or deipnosophists. 
Terence, after criticizing Luscius’ work in general terms, goes 
on to speak of these two plays in the following words: 


idem Menandri Phasma nune nuper dedit, 

atque in Thesauro scripsit causam dicere 

prius unde petitur, aurum qua re sit suom, 
quam illic qui petit, unde is sit thensaurus sibi 
aut unde in patrium monumentum pervenerit. 


1 In the notes that follow, six works of reference are cited in abbre- 
viated form, as follows: 
Edmonds J. M. Edmonds, The Fragments of Attic Comedy, 
Vol. I (Leiden, 1957), II (1959), III A (1961), 
III B (1961). 


Kock Theodor Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, 
Vol. Y (Leipzig, 1880), II (1884), III (1888). 

K-T I A. Koerte, Menandri quae supersunt, I?, addenda 
adiecit A. Thierfelder (Leipzig, 1957). 

K-T II A. Koerte, Menandri quae supersunt, II, addenda 


adieeit A. Thierfelder, ed. auct. (Leipzig, 1959). 
Ribbeck, C. .F?, O. Ribbeck, Scaenicae Romanorum Poiesis Fragmenta, 
II <= Comicorum Romanorum Fragmenta, ed. 2 
(Leipzig, 1873, repr. Hildesheim, 1962). 
Webster, S.M?. TT. B. L. Webster, Studies in Menander? (Manchester, 
1960). 
“I am not concerned here with the traces of possible fabulae incertae. 
*Ter., Eun., prol. 9-13 as printed in the Oxford text by Kauer and 
Lindsay. 


1? 
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With the aid of the fragments of its Menandrean original, and 
related archaeological evidence, Luscius’ Phasma is becoming 
the clearer and the less imponderable of the two plays, but it is 
the more difficult one, the Thesaurus, to which the present paper 
will be devoted. 

A partial outline of the plot is given by Donatus. From this 
it appears that a young man who has squandered his inheritance 
on evil living sends a slave to his father's tomb, which the old 
man during his lifetime prepared on an expensive scale. The 
slave is to open it and take in a repast which the father ar- 
ranged should be brought to him on the tenth anniversary of his 
death. Now the land where the tomb is situated has been pur- 
chased from the young man by a senex avarus. The slave ob- 
tains this old man’s help in opening the tomb and finds inside a 
treasure, accompanied by a letter. The old man keeps the treas- 
ure, alleging that he buried it there himself in time of national 
emergency, and claims it as his own. The young man capit 
iudicem, and the old man who is keeping the gold addresses 
the iudex first and states his case thus: “ The war which took 
place between Athens and Rhodes there is no need for me to 
tell you about, it being something within your knowledge.”— 
That is as far as the summary goes. 

The actual words of Donatus are: 


Adulescens, qui rem familiarem ad nequitiam prodegerat, 
servulum mittit ad patris monumentum, quod senex sibi 
vivus magnis opibus apparaverat, ut id aperiret illaturus 
epulas, quas pater post annum decimum caverat inferri sibi. 
Sed eum agrum, in quo monumentum erat, senex quidam 
avarus ab adulescente emerat. Servus ad aperiendum monu- 
mentum auxilio usus senis, thesaurum cum epistula ibidem 
repperit. Senex thesaurum tamquam a se per tumultum 
hostilem illic defossum retinet et sibi vindicat. Adulescens 
iudicem capit, apud quem prior senex, qui aurum retinet, 
causam suam sic agit: “ Atheniense bellum, cum Rhodien- 
sibus quod fuerit, quid ego hic praedicem, quod tu scias? ” 
etc.* 


Donatus immediately adds that Terence is stigmatizing these 
proceedings as contrary to what is natural and to ordinary 
judicial practice, the more desirable order of events being that 


* Don. ad Ter., Hun., prol. 10 = I, 273 Wessner. 
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the young man who is presented as the complainant should put 
his ease first. The outline and comment thus serve to explain 
the title of Luscius’ play and the particular feature of the play 
which Terence is criticizing. Donatus’ further remarks and our 
other sources on Luscius add nothing of substance, though one 
of the Bembine scholia speaks of the senes as the “ possessor 
or finder” (possessorem vel repertorem) of the treasure, which 
gives a different emphasis and may come from an independent 
source.” 

As it seems highly doubtful whether the plays of Luscius sur- 
vived till the time of Donatus, the latter must have drawn his 
information directly or indirectly from an earlier commentator 
who was able to consult them; for the sentence beginning Athen- 
iense bellum ... has long been recognized as a quotation from 
Luscius himself. The earlier commentator presumably also pro- 
vided the partial plot-summary, which Donatus has borrowed. 
And it seems likely that this summary was either itself derived 
from a versified argumentum of the play, or at least was influ- 
enced by the style and rhythm of such compositions, for there 
are fairly evident echoes of epitomating senarii in Donatus’ prose 
version.® Be that as it may, however, we cannot blame Donatus 
for not telling us more about Luscius’ play. What he might 
have done, and has failed to do, is to settle a point which 
Terence leaves unclear, i.e. to identify the Greek source-play 
upon which Luscius drew. And this is a question on which 
certainty has eluded us ever since, though reasonable guesses can 
be made and it may not be long now before one or other of 
them is confirmed by papyrological finds. 

Luscius’ title almost certainly implies a Greek Thesauros as 
source-play. “The Treasure,” with its wish-fulfilment associ- 
ations and the dramatic irony to be developed from attendant 
anxieties, was an obvious title and theme for comedy, and it has 
been known since the time of Meineke that at least six or seven 
Greek comedians chose it. The list may be set out thus: 


- 5Schol. Bemb. ad Eun., prol. 11 = p. 13 Mountford. Eugraphius (see 
Don., ITI, 1, p. 91 Wessner, cf. p. 89) summarizes the plot more briefly 
than Donatus, without mentioning the slave, but likewise points out 
how Luscius has violated ordinary judicial usage. Also, like the 
Bembine scholiast, he appears to regard the old man as the finder. 

° Apparently first noticed by Leo, Rh. M., XXXVIII (1883), p. 322. 
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Krates 
Anaxandrides 
Archedikos 
Dioxippos 
Philemon 
Diphilos 
Menander 


em DUET 


The chances are that Luscius drew from one of these. But two 
of them can be quickly eliminated. (1) Krates,’ an obscure figure 
whose very existence is doubtful, is heard of as a poet of the 
Old Comedy, like his better-known namesake, and can therefore 
be ruled out. So can (5) Philemon, since his play was the 
original of Plautus Trinummus,? and the latter bears no resem- 
blance to what we know of Luscius’ plot. But in the present state 
of our knowledge it does not seem to me that any of the remain- 
ing five can be absolutely excluded. Neither content nor form is 
decisive against any of the fragments, and with one small excep- 
tion these are all in the same meter, that is, the iambic trimeter. 

(2) Anaxandrides, a major poet of what is usually called 
Middle Comedy, is said to have been the first to make dramatic 
use of amours and seductions, i.e. the kind of use which was to 
become so characteristic in later comedy. There are extant only 
two fragments of his Thesauros. In one of them we find some- 
body, perhaps a forerunner of the parasitos of New Comedy, 
defending money in preference to beauty as the next most desir- 
able thing after health, whilst in the second fragment somebody 
says “I picked up a reed-pipe and played the wedding song.” ® 
Of uncertain date, but probably of the same period, is (3) Arche- 
dikos, from whose play we likewise have two fragments. One is 
apparently spoken by a slave-cook, professionally querulous about 
the high price of victuals, which he is apt to get the blame for; 
the other fragment is another cook-speech, this time professionally 
boastful but no doubt attributable to the same charatcer.!? (4) 
Dioxippos may again belong to Middle Comedy. All we know of 
his play is that at some point a character who has just come 
onstage from a house or other building, with a secret on his mind, 


7 Suda, $. v. Kratés. 

8 Plaut, Trin., 17-18. 

? Kock, II, p. 142; Edmonds, II, pp. 42-3, 52-3. 
1? Kock, III, pp. 276-7; Edmonds, II, pp. 632-6. 
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feels a sudden alarm in case someone has heard him. With allu- 
sion to a figure proverbial for ill-intentioned listening he says 
“I hope the Corycaean didn't hear me." Someone else imme- 
diately responds “ Well, I did hear you: I followed you out." * 
Obviously any of these incidents could in themselves have formed 
part of Luscius’ play, and Roman playwrights did draw on Middle 
Comedy when they felt inclined; but as no Roman playwright 
shows the least sign of being attracted to any of these Greek 
writers, who have no réclame whatever in the Roman world, it 
may well be that Luscius was not attracted either. 

The foregoing requires one, perhaps important, qualification. 
Chronologically speaking, Dioxippos is a will-o’-the-wisp. He has 
been conjecturally dated both to the fourth century and to the 
second. The later date depends on a piece of epigraphic evidence 
which suggests that one of his comedies was produced at the 
Athenian Dionysia as a new play in (probably) 181 B.C. and 
took second place in the competition.™ It has recently been 
claimed however that one extra consonant can be discerned on 
the inscription, which would, if certain, eliminate the supposed 
reference to Dioxippos’ play. If Dioxippos were indeed at work 
about 181 B. C. he would be an actual contemporary of Luscius, 


u Kock, III, pp. 358-9; Edmonds, III A, pp. 294-5. 

ua The inscription is J. G., II?, 2323 — IX, 2, 975, the list of victors 
in comedies at the Athenian Dionysia. As read by Kirchner in I. G., II? 
(date 1931), line 169 in eol. 3 shows that in a celebration which took 
place in 181 B.C. a poet whose name is lost won second place among 
the new plays with a comedy whose title (in the dative case) ended in 
lafeuévos. Now there is only one such comedy known to us, namely 
the Diadikazomenot of Dioxippos, and Koehler in I. G., IX, 2, 975 (date 
1883) seemed on very strong ground in proposing a supplement to this 
effect. Hence the poet is assigned by Edmonds, III A, pp. 292-3 to 
New Comedy, as indeed he had already been by Meineke on general 
grounds. C. A. P. Ruck, however, in his recent study IG II 2323: The 
List of the Victors in Comedies at the Dionysia (Leiden, 1967) claims 
to be able to read ]pafouévos at the critical point (col. III, line 276), 
which would rule out Dioxippos’ play (see pp. 14 and 45 of Ruck's 
monograph). Ruck’s work has, however, been searchingly criticized 
by Paul Roesch (L’Antiquité Classique, XXXVII [1968], pp. 732-3). 
Kaibel in E.-E., V, 1 (1903), col. 1151, s. v. Dioxippos 3 favored a New 
Comedy date, though W. Kraus in Der Kleine Pauly, II (1967), col. 
95 s.v. Dioxippos, adducing other conjectural epigraphic evidence, 
argues for a date in the mid-fourth century. The question seems not yet 


elosed. 
295703 
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and if the source-play were his, Luscius would then be high- 
lighted as enabling the Romans to share in a relatively current 
Athenian theatrical experience. As we later find him doing 
precisely this, though in another way (i.e. in the Phasma), 
it is perhaps desirable to keep an open mind on the date of 
Dioxippos, at least until agreement is reached about the inscrip- 
tional evidence. 

There remain the indubitable poets of New Comedy. From 
(6) Diphilos’ play we have only one two-line fragment which 
says “ I regard the lie told for safety's sake as a quite straight- 
forward thing to avail oneself of.” !? The accessibility of texts 
of Diphilos at Rome and the success of his plays with Roman 
audiences are attested by Plautus’ use of his work for the Rudens 
and Casina and the fact that Terence was later to draw upon 
it for a scene of the Adelphoe. Other things being equal, Luscius 
might very well choose to adapt Diphilos’ T'hesauros. 

Lastly we come to (7) Menander, Three of the five frag- 
ments ** extant from his play have to do with Eros. In one a 
speaker says 


Surely then Eros is the greatest of the gods, and the one 
who has far the most homage paid him. 'l'here is no one in 
the world so parsimonious or such a strict reckoner by tem- 
perament but pays a portion of what he has to this god. 
Now where Eros has gentle dealings, he levies this payment 
from people while they are still young, but the ones who put 
it off till old age are charged interest in addition for the 
time they have waited. 


Again 


But when you rob a lover of his courage, he is done for, can 
" be written down in the book of Waly-Waly. 


That is said of a faintheart. And Es 
To many music is love’s firelighter <—it gives it the starts. 


The mention of musie in this play need not mean that there was 
any special musical episode: someone could be going through a 
list of possible incitements to love. Another fragment is the 


33 Kock, II, p. 557; Edmonds, III A, p. 118. Edmonds’ translation 
seems dubious, 


33 K-T, II, pp. 78-9; Kock, IJI, pp. 67-9; Edmonds, III B, pp. 630-3. 
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saying “blacker than a beetle,” while the remaining one refers 
hyperbolically to an ordeal of “ going seven months without food, 
and with no water either, not the squeeze of a drop." ** It is 
obvious that these fragments are insufficient to enable us to guess 
the plot-outline. They do however suggest certain personae or at 
least character-elements, namely: 


(1) an old man who is parsimonious (phetdélos): in 
Roman terms, a parcus senes; 

(2) an old man who has fallen vietim to Eros or is in 
danger of doing so: in Roman terms, a senex amator; 


(3) a person who comments on the ways of Eros; 
(4) the beloved object: in Roman terms, a virgo or meretriz ; 


` (5) someone presented as the sufferer of a hyperbolically 
described ordeal. 


The parcus senex and the senex amator could be identical, in 
which case (3) is a fairly neutral personage, perhaps a friend or 
neighbor who is turned to as a confidant. On the other hand the 
parcus senex and the senex amator could be separate, but the 
latter identical with (3) and trying to explain and justify him- 
self to the parcus sener. Both of these situations are possible 
within the convention of New Comedy.'* 

Among the scholars who have touched on this problem in the 
last hundred years and more, it has been argued by some, and 
assumed by others, that the Greek playbook which Luscius took 
in hand was indeed Menander’s Thesauros.** In terms of known 


14 The hyperbole has been taken by K-T, II, p. 79 to suggest a men- 
dacious miles as the speaker; but the ordeal could be of various other 
kinds, e.g. the result of a shipwreck or marooning or a term in the 
quarries. : 

i8 The former is quite imaginable for Luscius’ Thesaurus as we know 
it from Donatus; the latter could have occurred e.g. in the original of 
the Aulularia, with “Megadorus” as the sene» amator and “ Euclio" 
as the parcus seneg. 

16 Assumed as certain or probable by, for example, Ribbeck, C. R. F?., 
p. 84 (Menandrum Luscit auctorem fuisse probabilis est virorum doc- 
iorum coniectura); Kock, III, p. 67, following Meineke; E. Fraenkel, 
Sokrates, VI (1918), p. 308; F. G. Allinson, Loeb Menander (1931), 
p. 359; T. B. L. Webster, S. M?., p. 148; Edmonds, ITI B, pp. 629-31. P. 
Fabia, P. Terenti Afri Eunuchus (Paris, 1895), n. on prol. 10 (p. 79) 
writes: “ L'original était aussi, selon toute vraisemblance, une comédie 
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content, Menander's play is neither significantly more, nor sig- 
nificantly less, compatible with what we know of Luscius’ plot 
than any of the other like-named plays considered above. The 
most cogent reason for favoring Menander is that Terence, who 
certainly knew the facts, mentions Luscius’ adaptation of Me- 
nander's Phasma and then the present play (Thesaurus) in the 
same breath. Such a phrasing and sequence would be most 
natural if Menander was the author of both source-plays and 
not of the first only, and if the audience could be expected to 
know this. Other considerations include the general popularity 
of Menander and the fact that none of the other plays called 
Thesauros seems to have been at all well-known. The Phasma 
and T'hesauros did in fact fall into the group of Menander's best- 
known plays, and are more than once mentioned in close prox- 
imity by ancient writers. Thus Fronto wrote an epigram based 
on a series of puns on Menandrean titles, in which these two 
particular plays occur in successive lines.” They also occur near 
together in a papyrus text of the third or fourth century A. D. 
in which Menandrean titles are arranged in a suitable order for 
practising shorthand.* Here the proximity might seem, from 
the literary point of view, utterly random, but it proves that both 
titles, like the author himself, were familiar and respected 
enough to seem suitable material for a quite unrelated purpose 
in the educational world of late antiquity. The conclusion 
would be that since Luscius was interested in one of these plays 
he is more likely to have been interested in the other one as well 
than in any namesake of the latter written by a different play- 
wright. 

Cutting right across this belief, however, is an idea which has 
been long canvassed, that Menander’s T'hesawros is the original 
of Plautus Aulularia. If this is so, Luscius must have drawn 
his own play from some other source, since the two plots are 


de Ménandre: puisque Térence ne nomme pas l'auteur du Thesaurus, 
cest Pauteur du Phasma.” Cf. the same author's Les prologues de 
Térence (Paris, 1888), pp. 268-9. K-T, II, p. 77 reserves judgment, 

*7¥Fronto in Strato’s Musa Puerilis = Anth, Pal, XII, 233 (third 
cent. A. D.). 

18 Pap. Brit. Mus. 2562, ed. H. I. Milne in Greek Shorthand Manuals 
(London, 1934), p. 38. T'hesawros occurs in tetrad 330, ascii in 
tetrad 334. Cf. K-T, I, p. 150. 
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very unlike, and anyway if Luscius were repeating Plautus he 
would be living in such a glass house that he would have no 
business throwing stones at Terence for reaping where he had 
not sown. This theory about Plautus’ play falls into three parts. 
First, it can be shown that the Aulularia is in a number of 
different ways convincingly Menandrean, and a verbal parallel- 
ism is traceable between lines 91-7 and actual fragments of 
Menander.'? The supposed original has come to be known as 
Fabula Incerta VIII. Second, Choricius refers to a Menandrean 
Smikrines who is philargyros and “ afraid that the hearthsmoke 
might have gone off with a bit of his household stuff,” *° and 
this seems to be reproduced at Aulularia 301, where the slave 
says that Euclio cries out to heaven and earth that he is being 
robbed and brought to ruin 


de suo tigillo fumus si qua exit foras.?! 


The play to which Smikrines belongs seems therefore to be 
identical with Fabula Incerta VIII. Third, if we seek to iden- 
tify the latter, that is, if we look among the plays of Menander 
for one which indubitably contains a treasure (as in the Aulu- 
laria) and most clearly has room for an old philargyros, the 
choice appears to fall on the T'hesauros, especially as its frag- 
ments could be fitted into the story outline without great 
difficulty. 

Against this it has been argued that the two remarks about 
hearthsmoke, though similar, are not identical, and need not 
both come from one play. If we were to go by slight verbal 
similarities, we would have nearly as good grounds for tracing 


3? For the view that the Aulularia is Menandrean see the authorities 
cited by W. E. J. Kuiper, The Greek Aulularia (Lugd. Bat., 1940), 
p. 8, n. 1; more recently, Webster, S. M?., pp. 120-7 and F. Klingner in 
Studien gur griechischen und römischen Literatur (Zurich, 1964 
[1956]), pp. 114-25 (this last known to me only from Lustrum, X, 
p. 195). 

20 Chorieius, 32, 73, p. 360 Foerster-Richsteig; cf. W. E. J. Kuiper, 
The Greek Aulularia, pp. 8-9, and K-T, II, p. 51. 

"= An argument warmly espoused by G. Jachmann, cf. W. E. J. Kuiper, 
The Greek Aulularia, pp. 8-9. 

?? So most recently H. J. Mette in Lustrum, Jahrgang 1965, X: (1966), 
pp. 16, 91-5, 195-6. Some will think the identification strengthened 
since the Dyskolos has been removed as an alternative possibility. 
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the Aulularia back to the Dyskolos, a proceeding. which has now 
proved totally erroneous, or even to the Epikleros. Again, 
Euclio, it is said, is not in his ultimate essence a philargyros 
(nor for that matter a dyskolos). He acquires the treasure un- 
expectedly and is destined to part with it voluntarily at the end. 
of the play. At a pinch there are other plays of Menander 
which could have served as the original of the Aulularia, such 
as the Aptstos. It has also of course been argued, by what is 
from the present point of view a petitio principii, that since in 
all likelihood the Thesauros is the play adapted by Luscius, it 
cannot have been the play used by Plautus.?? Clearly, the most 
that can be legitimately inferred from these argumenis is that 
the Aulularia is not necessarily based on Menander's T'hesauros, 
and therefore that the latter is not excluded as a source-play 
for Luscius. Future papyrological discoveries, which it is not 
oversanguine to hope for, may settle the question. For the pres- 
ent, all we can do is leave the possibilities open. All in all, 
it seems to me that the T'hesauros of Menander or that of 
Diphilos is the likeliest source for Luscius to have used. The 
others are less likely, with the qualification that Dioxippos be- 
comes & most interesting possibility if he should prove to be 
Luscius’ own contemporary. 

Luscius, then, took this phantasmagorically elusive Greek 
playbook in hand and read it. He may also of course have 
seen the Greek play acted somewhere or heard reports of it. 
He found it suitable for his purpose and went to work. From 
all that we know of him, we may surely infer both that it had 
not previously been offered in Latin to a Roman audience, and 
that, if he made any structural changes he at least did not, 
in furtherance of this purpose, “contaminate” any otherwise 
as yet untranslated play, that is, any integra fabula. He retained 
the Greek title, merely latinizing its spelling. A table of per- 
sonae formed in his mind, of which we can reconstruct the 
following elements: | 


23 Cf, W. E. J. Kuiper, The Greek Aulularia, pp. 11-16. The case for 
Menander’s Apistos as source for the Aulularia is presented by Webster 
at S; M?., pp. 120-7, and the equivalence of the two plays is elsewhere 
regarded. by him as a fact (see his Studies in Later Greek Comedy 
[Manehester, 1953], p. 67). 
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(1)—ADVLESCENS (the prodigal) 
(2)--SENEX (avarus, and not related to the ncn 


(3)—SERVVS (servant and helper of the adulescens; per- 
haps young, since Donatus calls him servulus) 


(4)—SENEX ? (who acted as tudes in the dispute) 


That the adjudicant was probably a senes will be shown later 
by the analogy of other plays. The ubiquitousness of the love- 
motif in comedy suggests a virgo or mereiriv as the likeliest 
addition to the above list. For the rest, we can only go by the 
possible source-plays. If the Menander is the source, the senes 
avarus in Luscius wil no doubt be the same as the pheidólos, 
and may then also be the senex amator, though this latter could 
be a separate character. There is further the person presented 
as the sufferer of a hyperbolieally described ordeal. If Diphilos 
or Dioxippos were the source, we cannot identify any additional 
personae. If Archedikos were the source we should have at least 
a slave-cook, and if Anaxandrides, most likely a parasite. 

The scene of the action is clearly Athens (as it would be in 
the source), and the play takes place at the tenth anniversary 
of the death of the young man’s father. Whether this means 
ten years after the event, or (by inclusive reckoning) only nine 
years, it does not seem possible to determine absolutely.?* Do- 
natus’ phrase post annum decimum suggests the former, but a 
ritualistic analogy between the repast now to be offered to the 
deceased and the Roman cena novendialis may have led Luscius 
to think rather m terms of nine years. Everything that pre- 
cedes this anniversary chronologically must have been among 
the antecedents to the action proper. 

What scenes can be determined? It has been claimed that 
the only certain one is the adjudication scene.?* It seems to me 
that two earlier scenes can be inferred with some confidence, 
viz. (1) an exposition scene, and (2) a scene outside the tomb 
when the treasure is found. The exposition of time, place, 
setting (including what the seaenae frons represented), and 
antecedents (including the past behavior of the young man as a 


^* For example J. Sargeaunt in the Loeb Terence, I (1912 and repr.), 
p. 239, assumes ten years, whilst Edmonds, III B, p. 631 assumes nine 
years. Neither comments. 

?5 Webster, S. M?., p. 148. 
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wastrel) may have occurred in an initial or deferred prologue. 
That Luseius used prologues of some kind is overwhelmingly 
likely in the light of comie tradition. It has often been assumed 
that he used them as Terence did, for extra-dramatie purposes— 
indeed for the purpose of attacking Terence—but there is no 
evidence on this point; his attacks on Terence could have taken 
many other forms.” However, if he did make his prologues 
the vehicle for hostile criticism, the exposition would have to 
be managed wholly or partly, and more or less dramatically, 
within the play. 

As to the discovery scene and the quarrel which followed it, 
we have, it is true, to allow for the possibility that all this was 
merely narrated afterwards, viz. at the adjudication. But all 
that we know of the dynamics of comedy suggests that the 
playwright would do his utmost to heighten the interest of 
the adjudication by building up tension beforehand instead of 
merely relying on the speeches of the parties in the dispute to 
do this. If he could not show the actual discovery, which took 
place inside the tomb-building, he would take pains to drama- 
tize (besides the moment of entrance), possibly the exultation, 
and certainly the friction, which form its immediate sequel. 
The Rudens affords a close comparison. Plautus could not show 
Gripus in the act of fishing the travelling-hamper out of the 
sea, but he spends some 150 lines (Rud., 906 ff.), first to show 
Gripus cock-a-hoop over his luck, and then on the ensuing brawl 
with Trachalio, which leads up to the adjudication. Corres- 
ponding developments for the Thesaurus would fall neatly into 
place if we can assume that the tomb entrance was visible on 
the stage. I think we have evidence that it was. Donatus speaks 
of the tomb as one which the father magnis opibus apparaverat. 
This would be a bizarre remark if its sole purpose was to indi- 
cate that the old man was rich, though it incidentally does this. 
The phrase originates, surely, because the expensively-built tomb 
entrance was prominently visible as a sort of doorway in the 
scaenae frons, and Luscius felt it fitting to explain this in words. 
Hence the emphasis on the point in Donatus, which no doubt 
goes back to a senarius 


?e Dziatzko sensibly reserved judgment on this point; see the Dziatzko- 
Hauler ed, of Ter., Phormio (fourth ed., Leipzig, 1913, repr. Amster- 
dam, 1967), p. 89, note on lines 3 ff, 
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«quod» vivus magnis opibus apparaverat. 


That line, if not Luscius’ own, must have been inspired in a 
versifled argumentum by what he did in fact say and show. Of 
course at least one ordinary house-door would be visible on the 
scaenae frons also. The latter, in fact, may have looked some- 
thing like a combination of the comedy and satyr-play (country- 
side) scenes from the Boscoreale cubiculum, though less grand. 
All this is confirmed and amplified by Donatus’ touches of 
generosity over detail. The slave used the help of the sener 
avarus io obtain entrance to the tomb and found a letter (in- 
consequential in Donatus) along with the treasure. The Bem- 
bine scholium ?' indicating the senes as finder of the treasure 
falls perfectly into place if we imagine the slave emerging 
quickly the moment he lights on the letter, followed later by 
the senex with the treasure. The slave will have been trying to 
read the letter, and may have pushed it quickly out of sight 
as the senex comes up.’ Its contents are probably not fully 
disclosed until the adjudication takes place, and a scene of 
wrangling between adulescens and senex may well have intervened. 
In regard to the adjudication itself, two questions of para- 
mount interest are (1) what form did it take? and (2) why did 
Lüseius expose himself to the charge of “ making the defendant 
speak before the plaintiff”? The latter phraseology is somewhat 
misleading—a fact for which Terence and his commentators 
are largely to blame—but I leave it for the moment as it stands. 
Both questions can be answered. Indeed the second one was 
satisfactorily answered in principle long since, though in publi- 
cations which are now rather inaccessible; while the first ques- 
tion merits a franker consideration than it has yet received. 
Comedy could and did, when it wished, make use of lawsuits, 
lawcourt hearings, and various kinds of adjudication as part of 
the comic plot, and one way of doing this was to have the 
formalities transacted offstage and briefly reported, with only 
the antecedents and/or aftermath enacted. Thus for example 
Phormio, in the play named after him, acting in connivance 
with Antipho, brings a suit against the latter to compel him to 


. "Schol Bemb. ad Eun. prol 11 = p. 13 Mountford. 
28 The single fragment of the T'hesauros of Dioxippos could fit in at 
this.point, if that were the source-play. 
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marry a girl alleged to be a destitute kinswoman. 'The hear- 
ing is offstage, but we see it planned (125 ff, 129 ad iudices 
veniemus) and hear the aftermath (214 lege, iudicio, 231 ff., 236 
lex coegit, 229 iudex, 282 ad iudices). Two mild and incidental 
ironies in this play—-a play which Terence had in writing close 
to the time when he was animadverting on the Thesaurus—are 
(a) in re Phormio vs. Antipho, that the man who is a parasite 
and Antipho’s helper should appear in court as his resolute 
adversary; and (b), in re Terence vs. Luscius, that Terence, so 
far from making defendant speak after plaintiff, did not let the 
defendant speak at all (237). An earlier and equally amusing 
court action which was similarly dramatized in absentia in 
Roman comedy was the suit of Plesidippus vs. Labrax in the 
Rudens for breach of contract. Here we are shown the odious 
Labrax being frogmarched off to court (859 in ius rapiam, 866 
in iure causam dicio). We gather that he enjoys the services 
of an advocatus (890), but he comes back cast in his suit and 
proportionately bitter and twisted (1281 ff.). On this occasion 
Plautus, with more structural sense than he is sometimes given 
credit for, seized the chance his Greek exemplar offered of 
using the very interim to present another adjudication, one of 
greater human importance and very properly conducted onstage. 
lt is an arbitration scene (1035 ff. etus arbitratu, ete.), but 
such a thing in the Roman mind was by no means to be dis- 
joined from, and seen as adversative to, the notion of a iudicium 
(cf. 1039 abiudicabit). This is true despite the fact that the 
case here, Trachalio vs. Gripus, is conducted as a quickfire brou- 
haha on which we lack the benefit of Terence’s procedural com- 
ments. As far as offstage lawsuits are concerned, however, it 
would be unthinkable for the onstage report of them to contain 
speeches 4n eaxtenso, or anything more than the barest outline— 
apart from all other considerations, comedy has not the space. 
Now from Luscius’ play there survives, as we have seen, what 
is clearly the opening sentence of the speech of one of the par- 
ties. If, as seems certain, the play contained both speeches 
verbatim, this is not an offstage and reported lawsuit. It is part 
of an adjudication which was enacted live. 

And yet a widespread impression has remained that these 
were, none the less, legal proceedings, with the corollary that 
Luseius is often vaguely thought of as having staged a genuine 
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lawcourt scene. Beare, for example, tells us that the young man 
“brought an action,” *? and Webster, in an unguarded moment, 
speaks of “the trial scene” 9— phrases which cannot but sug- 
gest a lawcourt, even if they are not meant to. It is indeed 
natural that we should think in these terms, and I do not exclude 
the possibility that.Luscius half desired such a thought to 
simmer in his audience’s mind. Translators of the lines in 
Terence from which we begin speak of the “defendant” and 
“plaintiff.” Donatus has petitor and also tudes. But what has 
cooked the goose in this case is that the scribe of some arche- 
type of the Donatus manuscripts, either from supine inatten- 
tion or with touching up aforethought, altered the wording of 
the old miser’s exordium to make it fully forensic. This corrupt 
text of Donatus was the only one available to Ribbeck, and as 
his Comicorum Romanorum Fragmenta, reprinted in 1962, has 
not been formally superseded as an edition of the fragments of 
such playwrights as Luscius, we to this day are liable to hear 
the “ defendant” addressing a real jury: 


Athenienses, bellum cum Rhodiensibus 
quod fuerit quid ego hic praedicem? . . . .9: 


The end of the second line, represented by dots in Ribbeck, is 
corrupt in all the manuscripts except one (F, of the fifteenth 
century), and the vocative Athenienses (or—is) in the first 
line is the reading of all. The same corrupt and defective text 
appears in Kock under the head of Menander's T'hesauros, and 
it is only partially rectified in Edmonds.?? No wonder the mind’s 
eye sees a court In session. 

Approaching the problem from the other end, it. would, I 
think, be agreed that the conventions voluntarily accepted by 
later Greek and by Roman comedy would normally preclude a 
formal lawcourt scene. A dramatist writing in this mode asked 
for certain concessions from the audience and structured his plays 
upon them with marvellous ingenuity in return, but his mimesis 


2 W., Beare, The Roman Stage? (London, 1964), p. 114. 
' 30 Webster, S. M°., p. 148. So P. Fabia, Les prologues de Térence 
(Paris, 1888), p. 269, visualizes the scene as “devant les juges." 

*: Ribbeck 0. R. F°., p. 84. Correct text at Don, ad Ter. Bun, prol. 
10 = I, p. 273 Wessner (published 1902, repr. 1960). 

?? Kock, III, p. 67; Edmonds, III B, p. 630. 
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did not carry to the length of full-dress court scenes and settling 
issues of law on the stage. Not only would the number of supers 
have caused choregic embarrassment, but the accepted locale of 
comedy-—the outside of private houses, farms, temples, grottoes, 
and the like—is quite unsuitable for the insertion of a court 
scene. The actual Athenian courts are never shown, and when- 
ever an agora, whieh to a Roman is the forum, is mentioned, it 
is indieated as being offstage. In formal terms the most a 
comedian can show onstage is a private arbitration, in which 
only an issue of equity, and not an issue of law, is involved. 
* Arbitration " is a suitable term insofar as the characters have 
to plead equity, but “adjudication " would sometimes be a better 
one, as where the issue comes to be practieally one of title to 
the property in dispute, or where, equity notwithstanding, there 
are cogent reasons why the property should not, or eannot, be 
divided. The dramatist, of course, can and does go a long way 
to suggest the atmosphere of a court, in which in real.life such 
settlements would often take place. He is helped by the fact 
that both Attie and Roman legal processes encouraged attempts 
at agreed settlements, where possible, at an early stage, indeed 
as an early stage, in real lawsuits. Comedy therefore can capture 
much of the excitement of the real thing. 

Two of the best known comic adjudications are the one mem- 
tioned above, on the issue between 'Trachalio and Gripus in the 
Rudens, and that in the Epitrepontes on the issue between Daos 
and Syriskos. In both cases the adjudicant is a person senior in 
age, respected in status, and acceptable to both parties before the 
case is heard. The same may be assumed of Luscius’ play, i. e. 
the adjudicant was most likely a senex. And while the passage 
in the Rudens has little in the way of legal language, that in 
the Greek play goes some distance in toying with it. It may, 
however, be objected that these other cases are not really parallel 
to the T'hesaurus because in them (1) all four disputing parties 
are of servile or near-servile status, which deprives these epi- 
sodes of the dignity and the formal element appropriate to a 
binding arbitration between citizens; and (2) that in the Rudens 
the adjudieant, Daemones, is nowhere actually called a iudez. 
It remains therefore to show (1) that the concept of such a 


5? K-T, I, Epitr., frag. 6, xperjs (47 and 50), lkas Aéyovres (52). 
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private adjudication or arbitration as between citizens was fa- 
miliar and was acceptable comic material to the theatre audi- 
ence, and (2) that the Roman public in Luscius’ time would 
think of the adjudicant in such cases as a ?udez. 

We need go no further than an episode in the Mercator. 
There the senex Lysimachus is caught by his wife in having 
given domicile to a courtesan, and has to explain her presence in 
the house as something entirely innocent. In a very tight corner 
he tries to think fast, and finally blurts out: De istac sum 
iudex captus (733). He wants his wife to believe that the 
courtesan, a slave, was disputed property between two self-alleged 
owners (therefore persons of free status), and that he, doubtless 
as a stranger,®* was captus vudez, i.e. they had recourse to him 
as an adjudicator or arbitrant to settle the case, the disputed 
property (that is, the courtesan) being lodged with him, accord- 
ing to normal practice, until his decision is given. It is of course 
desperate and very funny, but the procedure implied is plainly 
familiar to the audience, as is also the name tudes for the 
adjudicant. In Luscius’ play events must have taken a similar 
course. The young man iudicem capit, his adversary must have 
agreed to the choice, and the treasure itself would be held by 
the iudex while the case was heard. That the parties are address- 
ing a single man becomes clear as soon as we look at a correct 
text of the fragment in Donatus, where Athenienses (vocative) is 
no longer found, and the end of the sentence, preserved in F 
alone, reads quod tu scias. But the desired legal coloring is 
increased for us, as ib was perhaps already then for the second- 
century audience, by familiarity with the phrase iudex arbiterve 
in Roman jurisprudence. 

What is misleading in the English terms “ plaintiff," * defen- 
dant,” and “judge” is that we tend to take them not for atmos- 
phere or coloring but for the substance of the scene. We would 
not be misled if the play were intact and we could see it all 
happening there in front of the tomb or of the adjacent house 
(for there is no change of scene), but in default of that we need 
to bear in mind the lay or private nature of the adjudication. 
Terence of course wanted to formalize it wholly; the more 


"t Compare Menander’s phrase rà» waparvyxdvorra at K-T, I, Epitr., 
frag. 6, line 58. 
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formal the “action” or “suit,” the more regular it would be 
for the plaintiff to speak first, and the greater therefore is 
Luscius’ divagation from normality. And perhaps it was Ter- 
ence’s noble friends, steeped in their forensic duties or tirocima, 
who supplied him with this criticism. In private adjudications 
the procedure would in fact be less fastened with tape, and 
though it is most natural and convenient to hear a complaint 
before hearing the answer to it, dramatic instances suggest that 
it was not felt grossly invalid for the arbitrant to listen to the 
answer first or, in other words, to conduct the enquiry as he 
thought fit. However, Luscius’ best vindication—and this is the 
real reason for the way he arranged things—is that art is not 
life, nor drama a slice of it. Leo maintained that the charge 
against Luseius was that of reversing and spoiling the order 
of speeches in the Greek original; *° indeed at one time he un- 
happily cited the Epitrepontes to show that Menander at any 
rate got this kind of thing right. This opinion was fairly ex- 
ploded by Fraenkel, who in a little-known paper has pointed out 
that in that very instance Menander himself made the “ de- 
fendant" speak first, and the same must have applied to the 
original of the Thesaurus, to which Luscius has almost cer- 
tainly been faithful.** Indeed it was, as Fraenkel claims, a 
general rule of comic technique, and necessary for the proper 
heightening of tension and the climax, that the party destined 
to be defeated should speak first, and this rule takes precedence 
over judicial verisimilitude. Now since the senes is avaricious 
and unsympathetic, and since comedy destines the young man, 
as we may guess, to obtain the treasure, both so that he may 
recoup his fortunes and in furtherance of a love affair, in 
dramaturgical terms Luscius had no choice about the order 
of the speeches. 


*5 F, Leo, Plautinische Forschungen? (Berlin, 1912, repr. Darmstadt, 
1966), p. 100. 

23 E, Fraenkel, “Zum Prolog des terenzisehen Eunuchus," Sokrates, 
VI (1918), pp. 302-17, especially p. 308. I am indebted to Prof, W. G. 
Arnott for drawing my attention to this article. P. Fabia, Les prologues 
de Térence (Paris, 1888), p. 270 pointed out that if (as he assumes) 
the epistula clinches the young man’s case, there would be nothing for 
the senew to say at all unless he spoke first. 
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The senex accordingly begins: 


Atheniense bellum cum Rhodiensibus 
quod fuerit, quid ego hic praedicem, quod tu scias? 


Whether this allusion to a war comes unaltered from the source- 
play, whether it refers to a historical event, and if so, to which— 
these points cannot at present be settled, though guesses have 
been made. We can however reject the suggestion ® that the 
senex himself may be inventing a war which never happened. 
He must, for the sake of plausibility, be citing a war or national 
emergency which for the purpose of the play really did happen. 
Hither therefore it is historical or the playwright invented it as 
a fact recognized by all the characters: it cannot be merely a 
fiction of the senex. He alleges, then, that in the crisis he hid 
his gold in the tomb on land which he had bought from the 
young man after the death and burial of the latter’s father; and 
that the slave, coming on an ostensibly unconnected errand, tried 
to claim it as his own. 

After this speech the adjudicant calls on the young man. 
Fraenkel thought it possible that the young man might have a 
parasite speak for him.: This seems to arise from the notion 
of a court scene. In an actual lawsuit it might well happen, and 
Horace in later days gives us a momentary glimpse of a would- 
be posthumous parasite—a legacy-hunter—behaving just so, be- 
coming his patron’s cognitor and acting for him in court (Sai. 
II, 5, 38). But we have no reason to suppose any deputizing 
in the play. The young man no doubt produces his father's 
letter in furtherance of his case.®® This letter cannot, of course, 
say anything specific about the senex avarus, whom we are to 
think of as not coming on the scene at all until he bought the 
land after the father's death. What the letter can do is to indi- 
eate beyond doubt that the treasure is intended for the son. 
Whether the authenticity of the letter is challenged we do not 
know; if it is, some plausible reason is found for the iudes to 


57 K-T, II, pp. 77-8. 

"8 Fraenkel, loc. cit. in penultimate note. 

°° So P. Fabia, P. Terenti Afri Eunuchus (Paris, 1895), note on prol. 
10 (p. 79). P. Fabia, Les prologues de Térence (Paris, 1888), p. 270 
assumes that the iudicium forms the finale of the comedy. We have no 
reason to suppose this. 
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uphold it. If he is an elderly man, as I have supposed, he may 
turn out to have known the youth’s father personally and so can 
recognize his handwriting or seal. This will come out in the 
adjudication speech, and as we have seen already, dramaturgical 
practice entitles us to assume that the iudex gives his verdict 
in the young man's favor, the elderly adversary being worsted. 

The further, developments of the story are at present obscure. 
We should not press Donatus’ phrase senes avarus to the point 
of assuming that this character has a history of miserliness and 
that this is a leitmotif of the drama. Doubtless he is stingily- 
inclined (compare, perhaps, the word pheidélos in Menander), 
but there is no reason to suppose that he hoards other valuables 
or that his graspingness is exhibited otherwise than in wanting 
to keep the treasure he found in the tomb. Almost certainly, 
however, there is a love element in the plot. And the father’s 
letter, at the same time as it ensures the treasure for the son, 
may introduce stipulations about the use of the money which 
complicate the amour (or in some other way thicken the plot). 
Alternatively, the letter may clarify someone's status or relation- 
ship so as to assist the unravelling. Tf Menander is the source, 
there seems to be a senex amator who may be the same as the 
rival in the adjudication. He could indeed be a rival in the 
young man's love affair. If Diphilos is the source, somewhere a 
lie is told “ for safety's sake.” All that we can assume at present 
is that just as youth triumphs before the tudes, so youth and 
love triumph in the dénouement. For the rest, we must wait till 
the sands of Egypt disclose the truth. 

It would be foolhardy to attempt to characterize a dramatist 
of whose work perhaps no more than two lines survive. Luscius 
had great faults, which Terence and time between them have 
amply punished. Even if we had his whole oeuvre we would have 
to characterize it not so much in terms of his creativity as in 
terms of the choices he made from his source material. Yet one 
turns away from the dry work of plot reconstruction with a half- 
formed wish that he could be better known to us. Indeed if we 
add to his handiwork in the Thesaurus the other hints left by 
Terence and his commentators, with which I have not been con- 
cerned in this paper, possibly distinctive predilections begin to 
appear. They are of a kind which suggest that a crackbrained 
medieval clerk may have been psychologically, though not liter- 
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ally, near the truth when he said that Luscius Lanuvinus and 
his friends brought some bears to the theatre for the purpose 
of incommoding Terence by the sensation that would be caused.*? 
The glimpses we have of his work—of a running slave, that is, a 
sort of Dromio scene; of youth defeating crabbed age in the 
judgment we have studied; his dramatic use of a tomb here, 
and of a Vision elsewhere; and his one surviving poetic image— 
the image of a hunt, the dogs, the hind, the moment of pity 
and terror, the plea of a wild creature to a human being to 
preserve it from a cruel death—-this image and Luscius’ attempt 
by it to enact simultaneously the outward fact of a girl’s peril 
and the inward drama of her lover’s mind’s disorder—all these 
things entitle Luscius to a niche in theatre history which his 
public half begrudged him and which his young competitor did 
not understand, but to which Virgil, Seneca, and the Eliza- 
bethans would have given a nod of recognition. 
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*?See F. Schlee, Scholia Terentiana (Leipzig, 1893), p. 165: ursos 
. . introducebant, 


THE REVOLT AT MYTILENE. 


l 

In speaking of ancient Greek poleis, we freely use terms such 
as “ democrats,” “moderate democrats,” * demagogues," “ radi- 
cals,” and “extreme oligarchs” in our attempts to reconstruct 
social and political forces in tension. Earlier scholars did not 
always make such fine distinctions within social classes. They 
would write of “the Athenians,” “the Spartans," or “the 
Corinthians,” as indeed Herodotus and Thucydides themselves 
often did. Occasionally an aristocratic bias misled commenta- 
tors. But perhaps we now draw too much satisfaction from the 
advances in subtlety and realism that modern scholarship has 
made. Political conflict in fifth-century Greece was far more 
complicated than our ancient texts lead us to suspect. A con- 
sidered and reasonably accurate appraisal of any particular crisis 
is, in fact, more elusive than we may care to admit. Within 
one faction—democratic or oligarchic—there were many men, 
not always with parallel interests, shifting in comfortable or 
uneasy alliance with others of similar views and united chiefly 
by their opposition to economic class enemies. Rivalries, petty 
jealousies, clashes of personality, drives for preferment within 
the faction afflicted both sides and had to be balanced with class 
feeling in order to ensure continuation of rule or a successful 
revolution, as the case might be. 

Yet we are still more or less prisoners of the concept of 
“party,” and we tend to associate ancient Greek politics with 
our own political frame of reference, casting Greek democrats 
and oligarchs into liberal and conservative molds in order to 
make sense out of events. We sometimes forget that “ parties” 
with modern discipline, patronage, venality, and regional idio- 
syncrasies did not exist as such. Instead a far more amorphous 
mass of ideologically or pragmatically allied citizens followed a 
man or group of men who asserted leadership over it. A con- 
troversial issue could realign loyalties quickly. The death, natural 
or otherwise, of a spirited and gifted leader could dissipate his 
admirers. The appearance of a fiery radical could galvanize a 
lethargic faction into a fuller consciousness of its power and 
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cause it to initiate new aims of policy. The double cross was not 
unknown. In Athens ostracism was a useful safety valve. Ban- 
ishment of troublemakers was common. Exile, who would 
rather have been at home, were on the move everywhere. One 
of the most tantalizing aspects of Greek studies is our lack of 
specific identity for individuals all over the Aegean complex 
who led their cities and helped make the history of the period. 
Thucydides scarcely mentions them by name. Even in Athenian 
politics he is occasionally cryptic: Diodotus is introduced to 
make one important speech and then disappears (III, 42-8); 
Androcles is mentioned and promptly assassinated, with only the 
barest notice of his earlier role in banishing Alcibiades (VIII, 
65). We are, unfortunately, forced into guesswork. 

Kitto has recently written of some of the gaps in Thucydides 
narrative. But the Athenians concerned with running their 
sphere of interest knew far more about their allies and subject 
states. Legal disputes between Athens and the latter were settled 
in Athens, and treason trials involving allied citizens as well. 
After 446 B.C., all cases whose penalty was death, exile, or 
loss of civil rights were heard in Athens. This fact carried 
political implications and benefits perhaps as important as the 
transfer of the Athenian Confederacy’s treasury to Athens in 
454: not only were local judicial systems in allied and subject 
poleis weakened and downgraded, but the Athenians acquired a 
convenient listening post for the inner workings of those states. 
As in their diplomatic contacts, they could thus become familiar 
with provincial conditions as well as the leading figures of dif- 
ferent persuasions in the various towns—their stability, level of 
intelligence, pro-Athenian sentiments, or subversive tendencies.? 
It is clear from Thucydides’ account (I, 98-106) that the pattern 
of resistance and reprisal was set early in Athens’ dealings with 


tH. D. F. Kitto, Poiesis, Structure and Thought (Berkeley, 1966), 
pp. 259 ff. 

? See G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, “ The Character of the Athenian Em- 
pire,” Historia, ITI (1954), p. 38, and his “ Notes on Jurisdiction in 
the Athenian Empire. I," O.Q., N.S. XI (1961), pp. 94-112; “II,” 
pp. 268-80; H. D. Meyer, * Abfall und Bestrafung von Biindnern im 
delisch-attischen Seebund,” Hist. Zeitsch. CKCI (1960), pp. 497-509; 
also W. K. Pritchett, “ The Transfer of the Delian Treasury," Historia, 
XVIII (1969), pp. 17-21. 
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what was now her Empire; even the great Pericles was not above 
the use of force to whip unruly subordinate states into line 
(I, 111-17). 

Of the scores of towns in the Athenian Empire, how many 
do we really know well? Very few. And in the cases where we 
do have local details, we must be prepared either to guess the 
rest, or resign ourselves to a hopelessly elouded view of Greek 
history. The revolt at Mytilene is an example. Some details 
are provided by Thucydides, but by no means all. The incident 
has commanded much attention in recent years, both the revolt 
itself * and the debate in Athens that it occasioned.5 More needs 


? For studies of this period, see R. Sealey, “The Entry of Pericles 
into History,” Hermes, LXXXIV (1956), pp. 234-47, repr. in his 
Hssays in Greek Politics (New York, 1967), pp. 59-74; H. B. Mattingly, 
“The Athenian Coinage Decree,” Historia, X (1961), pp. 148-88, and 
his “The Growth of Athenian Imperialism,” Historia, XII (1963), pp. 
257-73; R. Meiggs, “The Crisis of Athenian Imperialism,” H.S.O.P., 
LXVII (1963), pp. 1-36; H. B. Mattingly, “ Periclean Imperialism,” 
in Ancient Society and Institutions, Studies Presented to Victor Hhren- 
berg on his 75th Birthday (Oxford, 1966), pp. 193-224; S. K. Eddy, 
“'Eripopt in the Tribute Quota Lists,” A.J.P. LXXXIX (1968), 
pp. 129-43. 

* Ste. Croix, op. cit, n. 2 above, p. 4; D. W. Bradeen, “ The Popu- 
larity of the Athenian Empire," Historia, IX (1960), pp. 264-5; T. J. 
Quinn, “Thucydides and the Unpopularity of the Athenian Empire,” 
ibid., XIII (1964), p. 258; J. de Romilly, “ Thueydides and the Cities of 
the Athenian Empire,” Bull. Inst. Cl. Stud. Univ. London, XIII (1966), 
pp. 3-4; P. Gauthier, “Les clérouques de Lesbos et la colonisation 
athénienne au Ve siècle,” R.E. G., LXXIX (1966), pp. 79-80; R. P. 
Legon, * Megara and Mytilene,” Phoenis, XXII (1968), pp. 200-11, 
223-5; P. Duerey, Le traitement des prisonniers de guerre dans la 
Grèce antique, Ec. Fr. @Ath., Trav. et Mem., XVII (1968), pp. 118-20; 
M. Treu, “ Staatsrechtliches bei Thukydides,” Historia, XVII (1968), 
pp. 137-40. 

'Qn the debate, see E. B. Stevens, “Some Attie Commonplaces of 
Pity,” A.J.P., LXV (1944), pp. 1-3, 15-19, 23-5; D. Ebener, “ Kleon 
und Diodotus. Zum Aufbau und zur Gedankenführung eines Redepaares 
bei Thukydides (Thuk. ITI, 37-48)," Wiss. Zeitsch. der M. Luther-Univ., 
Haile-Witt. V (1955/0), pp. 1085-1160; F. W. Wassermann, “ Post- 
Periclean Democracy in Action: The Mytilenean Debate (Thuc. III 
37-48)? T. A. P. A., LXXXVII (1956), pp. 27-41; A. W. Gomme, “ In- 
ternational Polities and Civil War," in More Essays in Greek History 
and Literature (ed. D. A. Campbell) (Oxford, 1962), pp. 157-60, 166; 
A. Andrewes, “ The Mytilene Debate," Phoenix, XVI (1962), pp. 64-85; 
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to be said about the revolt. The implications may then be ap- 
plied to other cases of which we know far less. 


iH. 


Ste. Croix interpreted the refusal of the Mytilenean demos, 
at last fully armed, to follow Salaethus’ orders for a sortie 
against the Athenians and the subsequent capitulation of the 
city as evidence of its genuinely pro-Athenian feelings in spite 
of Mytilene’s oligarchic rebel leadership.? Bradeen replied, 
* Now this was the act of men driven by hunger and despair, 
not by any love for or loyalty to Athens." * Thucydides, in his 
unusually brief account of such a shocking confrontation (III, 
27, 9-9), tells us that the food “had failed”; yet if there is any 
point to the demands of the demos surely more was left, as 
Gomme noted.® The demand for equal distribution of what was 
left clearly means that the demos was not satisfied with its 
rations, and very likely had good reason to suspect that the 
distribution had favored the aristocracy. In effect, it black- 
mailed the government: an ultimatum for more food, or sur- 
render to the Athenians. Newly bestowed armor reinforced the 
point, and the demos won without a blow. This may not prove 
affection for the Athenians, but it does suggest enough con- 
fidence in their mercy for the demos to give up the city while 
still armed and in a position to continue fighting. A risk, to be 
sure, nearly fatal, if not for the change of heart in Athens later 
(IIT, 36, 3-4): but a risk the demos was willing to take. 


J. de Romilly, Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism (Oxford, 1963), 
pp. 156-71, 331-2; B. X. de Wet, “ Periclean Imperial Policy and the 
Mytilenean Debate,” Acta Classica, VI (1963), pp. 106-24; R. P. 
Winnington-Ingram, “Ta ddovra elreiv. Cleon and Diodotus,” Bull. Inst. 
Cl. Stud. Univ. London, XIY (1965), pp. 70-82; J. Gommel, Rhetorisches 
Argumentieren bei Thukydides, Spudasmata, X. (1966), pp. 22, 39, 48, 
50; H.-P, Stahl, Thukydides. Die Stellung des Menschen im geschicht- 
lichen Prozess, Zetemata, XL (1966), pp. 119-28. As a rule, Thucy- 
dides had a strong stomach in describing horrors; but he does pass 
judgment on the Athenian decree for execution of the entire male popu- 
lation of Mytilene (III, 36, 49). 

* Op. cit., n. 2 above, pp. 3-4. 

7 Op. cit., n. 4 above, pp. 264. 

3 A, W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, II (Oxford, 
1956), p. 290. 
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The fully armed demos did not promise to support the govern- 
ment in continuing the revolt, in return for the food. It did 
not promise to turn in its armor if the sortie proved successful. 
Obviously it could not leave itself unprotected and subject to 
oligarchic reprisal after disarmament. Further, it would prob- 
ably not have taken the demos long to reach a settlement with 
the Athenians once the food actually did run out. The old 
régime was in fact finished the moment that the Mytilenean 
oligarchs allowed Salaethus to furnish hoplite armor to the 
demos. They quickly realized this themselves and gave in. What 
we have here is a bloodless democratic coup within an oligarchic 
revolt against Athens. Mytilene, unlike so many others in the 
Peloponnesian War, did not need to be betrayed by a fifth- 
column. The ambassadors who pleaded her case in Athens repre- 
sented in effect a new government. Barlier, Athenian prozenor 
had loyally divulged the oligarchie plot to revolt (III, 2, 8). 
We may safely assume that these men or like-minded opponents 
of the former local régime represented the city when her head 
was on the chopping-block.® The Assembly’s swift change of 
heart and its willingness to reopen the case imply that their 
propaganda must have had an ultimately troubling effect (IIT, 
36, 4-6). For men without the prior responsibilities of high 
office at home, freshly arrived In power by odd and unforeseen 
means, without a leader striking enough to be named by Thucy- 
dides, the performance of these Mytileneans in this crisis—when 
the stakes were life or death—seems to have been skillful enough, 
even if Thucydides did not bother to summarize their arguments. 

A further point or two concerning the democrats’ alleged 
support of the Mytilenean revolt and the circumstances of the 
bestowal of arms on them. Bradeen noted, “. . . it seems the 
people of Mytilene did not have a desire for democracy and 
were so far from being pro-Athenian that they supported their 
own oligarchy; one of the main reasons for this must have 
been their preference for what at least seemed to them to be 
autonomy.” This view is shared by Quinn and Gauthier. 


? See Legon, op. cit., n. 4 above, pp. 204, 210 on the prozenoi. 

19 Op. cit, n. 4 above, p. 265. Cf, Quinn, op. cit., n. 4 above, p. 258, 
and Gauthier, op. cit. n. 4 also, pp. 79-80. Somewhat different is 
Legon's view, op. cit., p. 210: “The demos displayed neither notable 
love or hatred for Athens, but simply participated in the defence of its 
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But it fails to take into account the fact that the Mytilenean 
demos was hardly in a position to resist its government through- 
out the siege while without adequate armor. Passive acquiescence 
is never proof of support. As soon as the demos obtained the 
arms it needed, it enforced its will without concessions to the 
régime. Why, it might be argued, did the demos, if pro-Athen- 
ian, not betray the city as soon as the Athenian forces arrived? 
Several reasons may be advanced. Security precautions were 
surely very tight once the siege began, and capable of prevent- 
ing contact of the demos with the Athenians outside. During 
the war, the many unsuccessful attempts at betrayal of Greek 
towns testify to the effectiveness of security guard in some 
eases.* There may have been efforts to establish links with the 
besiegers, of which Thucydides did not know. Mytilene seems 
to be unusual in that its citizenry is specifically described as only 
lightly armed; elsewhere hoplite democrats could and did co- 
ordinate resistance inside their cities. We are told that My- 
tilene's soldiery was augmented by mercenaries (IIT, 18). The 
government clearly preferred to spend money on politically re- 
liable outsiders in order to implement its military aims, rather 
than fully trust its own men of the lower classes. 'The mercen- 
aries, when not in the field, very likely served as a sort of 
security police as well. 

Even when hostilities with Athens began, the régime had no 
intention of giving hoplite armor to the democrats. Only when 
Salaethus’ military position had become virtually untenable 
did he make such a desperate move. Legon remarks, “It is, 
furthermore, obvious that the demos would not have been armed, 


polis when Athenians sailed against it—an essentially innocent and 
patriotic response.” Surely the chaotic unpreparedness of the régime 
(IIT, 4, 1-2) for the war it had recklessly provoked cost it support 
among the demos. See also Ducrey, op. cit., n. 4 above, p. 120, n. 1. 

12 For a list of such attempts, see my “Collusion at Mantineia,” Ist. 
Lomb. Rendiconti, XCVII (1963), p. 224. In the next century Aeneas 
Tactieus was strongly concerned with the prevention of betrayal from 
within; there is no reason to doubt that security was just as energeti- 
cally maintained by worried cities in the fifth. See A.-H. Chroust, 
“Treason and Patriotism in Ancient Greece,” Journ. Hist. Ideas, XV 
(1954), pp. 280-8, and H. Bengtson, “ Die griechische Polis bei Aeneas 
Tacticus,” Historia, XI (1962), pp. 458-68. 

12 See “Collusion at Mantineia," pp. 223-4, for examples. 
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had it already shown serious signs of disaffection. Imagine, 
then, the consternation of Salaethus and the oligarchs when the 
newly armed lower classes refused to obey orders.” +° But dis- 
affected, potential revolutionaries do not announce their inten- 
tions while they are defenseless. They try to conceal them until 
they are ready to make their move. Salaethus waited a long time 
before arming the people; he would have preferred not to do so. 
The point is that he had no choice, even with the risks involved. 
Nowhere is it stated that the demos was too poor to have 
afforded hoplite armor in the past. Heavy arms had been pro- 
hibited by the government for political reasons. The “ surprise ” 
that the democrats pulled on the régime essentially acts out the 
scenario which Socrates later discussed in the Republic (VIII, 
551 D-E, 557 A): give the people arms and they will overthrow 
you. The tenor of that passage suggests that events like this had 
occasionally occurred elsewhere as well; the interlocutors agree 
that Socrates’ analysis of the situation is realistic. 

One final point on the absence of overt signs of pro-Athenian 
support at Mytilene. The demos, shut out from any effective 
power earlier, does not seem to have thrown up a leader who 
could organize a treasonous coup. The prozenot seem to have 
been afraid to do much. But once the demos acquired its 
“ equalizers”? from Salaethus, enough men were found not only 
to confront the government but also to bring it down. Later 
the name of one Doxander is mentioned by Aristotle (Pol., 
18042), but Thucydides singles out no one (III, 27, 3). 

Bradeen writes that “ Although the editors of The Atheman 
Tribute Lists have shown that the Athenians certainly did not 
impose democracy, one can hardly deny that they would have 
been sympathetic with a real “ grass-roots” movement in any 
subject state." 14 This reasoning does not allow for the possi- 
bility that Athens was not especially interested in setting up a 
democracy in Mytilene, contrary to her tolerant policy toward 
local constitutions of loyal states: if oligarchie Mytilene met her 
obligations, and if a democratic upheaval might cause trouble 
for Athens, it was in the Athenian interest to remain aloof. 
Rarely, as at Samos in 440 B. C., did Athens set up a democracy. 


13 Op. cit., n. 4 above, p. 206; cf. pp. 209-10. 
14 Op. cit, n. 4 above, p. 265. 
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Ste. Croix wittily notes that “Even the Old Oligarch does not 
accuse the Athenians of stirring up civil strife, but only of 
habitually taking the side of the ‘worse’ in a ordos (III, 
10).?:5 Bradeen's view that the absence of a “ grass-roots” 
movement at Mytilene earlier implies support for the oligarchy 
says in effect that a population, living under a minority govern- 
ment that rules by force, which fails to revolt is therefore con- 
tent with that government. One wonders what the present-day 
Greeks would say of this after the army coup of 1967. Revolu- 
tions, however much desired, are not easy to bring off without 
outside assistance. As long as Athens was satisfied with the con- 
stitutional arrangement at Mytilene, as she clearly was, the 
Mytilenean democrats could do little until the conditions of 
erisis in the revolt caused Salaethus to give them the opportunity. 

Enough has been written about the Mytilenean debate.9 Let 
it suffice here to say that Diodotus’ diagnosis of the situation at 
Mytilene seems close to the mark, even though he may be too 
generous to the demos. Its failure to move against the govern- 
ment sooner—~a failure of nerve, or proof of its essentially 
cautious leadership—did help prolong the siege. His prescrip- 
tion for dealing with the city as a whole was a shrewd strategic 
move, free of the passion for revenge that motivated Cleon and 
the first Assembly. It is the work of an intelligent, realistic 
politician, of whom we would gladly know more. When the 
massacre of the guilty oligarchic thousand began (III, 50, 
1)," the Mytilenean demos gave no sign of solidarity to its 
betters; it was grateful to be alive and well. Its mind was no 
doubt on the future, on its new role of responsibility in the 
revised context of the Athenian settlement.!? 


ii. 
It might be useful to explore some of the iypes of persons 
that composed the demos at Mytilene, who to some extent may 


15 Op. cit., n. 2 above, p. 39, n. 1. 

1$ See n. 5 above. 

`7 If that is the figure. It surely was more than the thirty proposed 
by some; cf. Gomme, Commentary, II, pp. 325-6, and J. de Romilly, 
0p. cit., n. 4 above, p. 3. 

15 See B. D. Meritt, “Athenian Covenant with Mytilene,” A.J.P., 
LXXV (1954), pp. 359-68. 
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have discouraged Athenian intervention on its behalf at an 
earlier date. There would be at least a dozen or more. Radicals, 
who wanted to overthrow the oligarchy by force, as soon as pos- 
sible—men who would have endorsed Democritus’ later dictum 
(fr. 251, Diels): “Poverty under a democracy is as much to 
be preferred above what an oligarchy calls prosperity as is 
liberty above bondage.” Anarchists, potential looters, and those 
anxious to settle private scores by murdering enemies in 4 
general social upheaval (cf. Thuc., VIII, 65). Moderates who 
hoped for peaceful change. Cautious citizens, not necessarily 
pleased with the government, who were unwilling to risk what 
they had in order to change it. Fence-sitters, without ideological 
commitments, neutral until the downfall of the “ Establish- 
ment,” then “revolutionaries ”—every uprising has them. 
Talented but erratic democratic leaders who Athens suspected 
would later cause her difficulties in their polis. Mavericks, who 
for personal or family reasons could not cooperate with other 
democrats. Conservatives, bourgeois who were essentially satis- 
fied with material and social conditions as they were. Pro- 
Athenian democrats, whom Athens cultivated as reliable friends 
(cf. Plato, Ep. VII, 882 B-C). Democrats who preferred au- 
tonomy and might attempt to pull Mytilene out of her grasp. 
Perhaps a few reactionary members of the lower classes who mis- 
trusted local rebels per se and wished to preserve past stability. 
The social and political texture of other poleis was probably 
equally rich, the spectrum of views equally broad. But this 
could not have made Athens’ task of controlling her Empire 
any easier. Hence she would choose, on occasion, to discourage 
political change if she deemed her subject oligarchies dependable. 
Defections to Sparta were, of course, something else again. 
What of the oligarchy? It too must have been similarly 
varied. Radicals, who would concede no rights to the people. 
Moderates, willing to accept democrats, but guiding them 
wherever possible into conservative thinking. Mercantile in- 
terests, by necessity collaborating with Athens lest trade be dis- 
rupted, lifelines cut, and reprisals staged by Athenian naval 
power. Genuinely pro-Athenian liberals, probably very rare, who 
discerned advantages in belonging to the Athenian sphere of 
interest. There may even have been some perceptive souls who 
disliked Sparta for her habitual sluggishness and failures to aid 
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her friends, qualities which the Athenian delegates to Melos 
were later to mock (V, 105, 3-4).9 The revolt, of course, 
changed much. 

Political dynamics in the Greek poleis cannot be wholly re- 
constructed. Legon has rightly noted that “Thucydides has 
nothing to say about the process by which democracies replaced 
oligarchies within the confederacy.” °° Events at Mytilene form 
a case history of stasis, better documented than many in this 
period. Yet we would wish to know more. 


DANIEL GILLIS. 
HAvERFORD COLLEGE. 
June, 1969. 


' 19 See W. G. Forrest, A History of Sparta 950-192 B.C. (London, 
1968), pp. 96-8, for a good discussion of Sparta’s hesitations. He finds 
her support of the Mytilenean revolt surprising (cf. pp. 111-12). 
The most recent commentator, M. Amit, “The Melian Dialogue and 
History," Athenaeum, N.S, III-IV (1968), pp. 232-3, feels that “. .. 
it was not beyond question that the Spartans would not raise a finger 
to help the Melians in their plight.” 
7° Op. cit., n. 4 above, p. 202. 


THUCYDIDES AND THE STASIS IN CORCYRA: 
THUC., II, 82-3 VERSUS [THUC.], III, 84.* 


Chapter 84 in Book Three of Thucydides was recognized as 
spurious by ancient commentators. It was printed in square 
brackets in 1824 in Bekker’s edition; in 1826 it was excluded 
from the text as an interpolation by Göller, who appended a 
justifieation of his view. Since then it has been excluded by 
the great majority of the editors of Thucydides. In 1866 
Classen succinctly put the case against the authenticity of Ch. 
84, basing it on both the authority of ancient critics, and 
language and style.” The question seemed to have been settled, 
but then Schwartz opted for the authenticity of Ch. 84, trying 
to prove, in a long and very “scharfsinnig” disquisition that 
it was a Thucydidean draft;? his views were soon taken up by 
Adcock, who added some equally “sharp” arguments of his 
own.* The excellent paper of Jachmann,® who refuted Schwartz’s 
views mainly on grounds of the tradition of the text of Thucyd- 
ides, did not deter Diesner ê from using the contents of Ch. 84 
to reconstruct Thucydides’ views on society and economics, even 
though at the same time he paid lip service to the possibility 
that the chapter might be spurious. This is the line taken by 
quite a few scholars who, dealing with the stasis in Corcyra in 
427 B.C., freely use Ch. 84 in addition to Chaps. 82-8 even 
while formally accepting the spuriousness of Ch. 84. As far as 


* I owe thanks to Professor K. J. Dover (St. Andrews) for his advice 
on some points of the argument, to Mr. D. M. Lewis (Christ Church, 
Oxford) for some helpful suggestions, and to Mr. G. E. M. de Ste. 
Croix (New College, Oxford) for his helpful disagreement. 

1 Schol. in Thuc.: rà &Berropdva oben roy éënynræv ote Govxvdldov 
civar) ácaói yap kal re rime rhs épunvelas kal Tots dtavonpace mor 
éugalvovra Tò» vewrepwuóv. (Stigmatized also in F.) 

? Anhang and Kommentar, with Steup’s additions in the third edition 
of Book Three. 

*. Das Geschichiswerk des Thukydides (1919), pp. 282 ff. 

* Cambr. Hist. Journ., Y (1923-5), pp. 319 ff. [Wenzel’s recent at- 
tempt to prove the authenticity of Ch. 84 in Wien. St., N. F. II (1968), 
pp. 18-27, is wholly unconvincing.] 

5 Klio, XXXIII (1940), pp. 235 ff. 

° Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft bei Thukydides (1956), pp. 69 ff. 
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I know the contents of Chaps. 82-3 and 84 have never been 
compared in detail. Such a comparison tends to show that 82-8 
and 84 are far apart, and points to the necessity of rejecting 
Ch. 84 not only on grounds of transmission and language, but 
also on contents. It also contributes, I think, to a better under- 
standing of Thucydides’ views on the character of the Corcyrean 
stasis. 

In Chaps. 70-81 Thucydides gives a detailed account of the 
course of the stasis in Corcyra. The stasis is delineated through- 
out as a clash between the 89pos, relying on the Athenian alli- 
ance, and the éAtyo:, relying on the Lacedaemonian alliance. In 
fact, the course of the civil strife in Corcyra is represented as 
so closely interwoven with Athenian and Lacedaemonian inter- 
ventions, and it is described as so closely connected with the war 
of Sparta against Athens, that the stasis and the war emerge 
from Thucydides’ account as one fabric. The threads of it are 
political. But there are three things in Thucydides’ account of 
the stasis in Corcyra which lend themselves to socio-economic 
interpretation. First, Thucydides says that eis rots &ypoùs mepié- 
weparov Gubdrepot, rovs’ SovAovs apakaAoUyrés re Kal èevbepiav 
ixtcxvovpevor, x. v. À. (IIT, 73). The freeing of slaves is some- 
times a concomitant of a socio-revolutionary stasis. However, 
both sides here approach the slaves promising them freedom, 
and it is quite clear that the only reason for the promise was 
the wish to obtain man-power for the fighting.” This certainly 
would not make the Corcyrean stasis a socio-economic struggle. 

Second, after their victory, the men of the demos butchered 
many of their opponents: rjv pty airíav éripépovres rots Tov 8)uov 
karaAvovow, &xéÜavoy Sé rives Kat bias €xÜpas €veka, kal dAdo ypynpd~ 
rov odiow ddeAopevov trò rov AaBdvrwv (IIT, 81, 4). The yonpd- 
vov ddetrouevwy certainly shows economic forces at play, and 
understandably so. The bulk of the supporters of the democratic 
party were of the lower classes, many of them labouring under 
debt, while oligarchy was supported mainly by those of the 
higher classes. However, in Thucydides’ account, the stasis 
which breaks out is by no means due to indebtedness. The out- 
rage appears in his story as a concomitant of the stasis raging in 
Corcyra, not as its motive. He mentions it when describing the 


* In effect, the demos gets help from among the slaves, the oligarchs 
get émíkovpo. from the mainland. 
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fury of vengeance which seized those of the demos, and couples 
it with outrages resulting from personal hatred. 

Third, many of the opponents of the demos were killed. 
Thucydides does not say anything about the fate of their 
property. It may have been left in the possession of the families, 
confiscated, or even sold for nominal prices after confiscation.? 
There might have been not inconsiderable changes in the state of 
property-owning as an after-effect of the stasis. However, if 
there were such possible results, they do not reflect the causes, 
motives, or objectives of the Corcyrean stasis. 

From Thucydides’ account of the events, the stasis in Corcyra 
in 427 B.C. emerges as political strife between the oligarchical 
faction, basing itself on Sparta, and the democratic party, lean- 
ing on Athens, whatever socio-economic concomitants there were, 
or might have been. 

More important still is the way Thucydides himself reads the 
events in Coreyra in 427 B.C. It is evident from this un- 
surpassed piece of historical analysis, Thucydides’ chapters on 
the character of the stasis in Corcyra and its effects (III, 82-3), 
that Thucydides saw the Corcyrean civil strife as political in 
its causes and motivation, while its shattering effects deeply 
permeated the life of Greece. 

Thucydides’ analysis opens with the statement that, following 
on the stasis in Corcyra, almost all the Hellenic world became 
convulsed. The causes of the turmoil, which started in Corcyra 
and then became general, are stated thus: Óudopóv oboóv éxacra- 
xo) rois re TOv Siywv Tpoorárais roUs “AOnvaiovs éxdyecOar kal rots 
óACyows robs. AakeOmuuov(ovs. In time of peace, Thucydides con- 
tinues, the leaders of the factions could not find a ready pretext 
to call in the Athenians or the Lacedaemonians, as the case 
might be, nor would they dare to do this? But “ when they were 
at war, and both sides could easily obtain allies to the hurt of 
their enemies and the advantage of themselves, the party pre- 
pared for revolution was only too ready to invoke foreign aid.” 
The strife was between the leaders of the demos and the oli- 


8 See, for Greek usage with regard to property of those conquered in 
a stasis, e.g. Asheri, Distribuzioni di terre nell’ antica Grecia, pp. 43 ff. 

” The passage, 82,1, has a “remarkable anacoluthon,” and it is 
doubtful whether it was written as it stands now (Gomme, Comment., 
ad loc.), but this would seem to be its general trend. 
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garchs, and its manifestations were conditioned by the events 
of the war between Sparta, which intervened in favor of anti- 
democratic movements, and Athens, which backed democratic 
parties. “The leaders on either side used specious names, the 
one party professing to uphold the political equality of the many 
(rAyPous re icovopias voAwucjs), the other moderate aristocracy 
(dpiorokparias cadppovos) while they made the public interests (rà 
xowd), to which in name they were devoted, in reality their 
prize” (82,8). This is the character of the stasis according 
to Thucydides’ analysis, and there is hardly anything of socio- 
economic relevance in it. It was not a fight of “the Poor” 
against * the Rich " because of the gulf between wevia xai rAovros; 
it was not strife activated by the desire of the ‘have-nots’ to 
reach economic equality (iodrys, icouoipia) or a greater degree 
of it; it was not a fight for xpeóv daroxory or for yas dvadacpés, 
or for redivision of the property of the rich—all of these being 
indications of socio-economic stasis which was endemic in Greece 
from the ’seventies of the fourth century B. C. to the Roman 
conquest in mid-second century B. CJ? However, some passages 
in Chaps. 82-3 have been used for an interpretation of the stasis 
in Coreyra in terms of socio-revolutionary class-war. This ap- 
proach is demonstrably wrong. 

In the famous Biatos &8doxados passage (82,2) Thucydides 
states that “in peace and prosperity, states and individuals have 
better sentiments because they do not find themselves suddenly 
confronted with imperious necessities (dxovolovs dvdyxas), but 
war takes away the easy supply of daily wants (riv ebmopíav rot 
kab? juépav scil. Blov), and so proves a teacher of violence that 
brings most men’s tempers to a level with their fortunes.” That 
is to say that war-caused economic want made stasis, which took 


1? See my “ Social Revolution in Greece in the Hellenistic Age," Parola 
del Passato, CXI (1966), pp. 487 ff., also C.Q., XVIII (1968), pp. 
207 £., C.P., LVII (1962), pp. 161 ff.; Tarn, “The Social Question in 
the Third Century,” The Hellenistic Age (Cambridge, 1923); see also 
Asheri, Distribuzioni di terre, pp. 24 ff. 

* See especially Póhlmann, Gesch. d. sozialen Frage und d. Soztalis- 
mus in d. antiken Welt, I, pp. 415 ff.; Oertel, Klassenkampf, Sozialismus 
und organischer Staat im alien Griechenland, p. 35; idem, Neue Jahrb. 
f. Wiss. u. Jugendb.,, XXXVII (1927), p. 6; Barker, Greek Political 
Theory, p. 151 with n. 1; and, most recently, and doggedly, Diesner, 
Wirtschaft u. Gesellschaft bei Thukydides (1956), pp. 16, 68 ff., 122 ff. 
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place in war-time, more severe, not that the stasis broke out 
because of economic want. Nor does Thucydides’ use of the 
concept of wAcoveéla sustain—-pace some modern scholars—the 
economic interpretation of the stasis in Corcyra. The first 
occurrence of the concept in Thucydides’ analysis is in 892,6: 
ob yàp rGv keuiévov vópov. ddedrta al roiatrar ÉévoBo,, GAAG wapa rovs 
KaüÜecréras (scil. vópovs) èri mAcoveíío. The passage deals with 
political éraipía, known from Athens and elsewhere; in Athens 
these were mainly, though not exclusively, oligarchical.2? Both 
the £óvo8o. and the context are political; understanding szAcovecta 
here in the well-attested sense of “ self-aggrandizement” would 
seem. to be preferable to taking it in the sense of “greed,” 
“avarice.” 1? Next, summing up the outrages of the Corcyrean 
stasis, Thucydides states: mávrev 8 atrév atriov dpyy ý Sia mA«ove- 
fav kat duXoruav (82, 8).!* "Apy? is well explained by the 
scholiast as 7j émvpía rot BovrAcoPar pyew." That is: “lust for 
power,” “will for power," “striving for rule.” Now, obviously, 
not all power seems to Thucydides to have such evil results, but 
only power pursued 8i sA«eove&(av kal diXoTusay. Birorysia is here, 
as elsewhere, “ ambition," “love of honour," and it is a purely 
political concept. IlA«ove£to, in the sense of “ greed,” “ rapacity," 
is quite a prominent motive of the socio-economic movements 
in late classical and Hellenistic Greece.'9 However, wA«ove£ía in 
the sense of personal “ self-aggrandizement," “ self-love” ($iXav- 
tia), With hardly any reference to economies, is certainly not 
less prominent in Greek usage and political thought, and it may 
well be the connotation here.'* Even if we suppose that «wAeove£ta 


12 See, e. g., Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation; cf. 
also my Ancestral Constitution. 

18 See below, and n. 16. 

44 For this reading, cf. Classen-Steup, Gomme. 

15 Cf. also Classen-Steup, ad loc., who compare the usage here with 
“ gloria," standing for "cupiditas gloriae." 

18 See my “ Agis, Cleomenes, and Equality," C.P., LVII (1962), pp. 
164 f., and especially note 32 with the sources cited there. 

t Gomme (Comment., ad loc.) is, of course, right in saying “for 
Plato, too, mAeove£ía was a chief cause of evil in publie affairs.” How- 
ever, his reference to Bury, C.Q., I (1951), p. 88 is misleading; it 
does not sustain Gomme's translation “for the sake of greed and 
personal ambition? (italies mine); on the eontrary, on the strength of 
the passages in Plato collected by Bury, and of his analysis of them, it 
has rather the non-economic connotation suggested in my text. 
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is used here in the sense of “greed,” it would hardly make 
Thucydides’ apy 4 da wAcove&(av kal dAoripiay an economic ex- 
planation of the outrages of the stasis, or bear out the economic 
interpretation of the Corcyra events attributed by modern 
scholars to Thucydides. However, understanding aAcovegia in 
our context in the sense common in Plato,® and elsewhere, 
would seem to be a reasonable course.*® '''The cause of all these 
(evils) was love of power pursued for self-aggrandizement and 
love of honour" would seem to make here quite good sense.?? 

Economic explanation is, I suggest, conspicuous by its absence 
from Thucydides’ analysis of the stasis in Corcyra and its effects 
in Chaps. 82-3. In sharp contrast, economic causes and economic 
concepts are conspicuous in Ch. 84, and the general interpreta- 
tion of the stasis is different. 

The causes of the intensity of the stasis and of its outrages 
are, according to the text, three. The first is given in this way: 
ówóca äv tBpe pèv apyopevor rò wA€ov 4) owdpooiyyn brò TOv THY 
Tipwplay rapacyovrey of dvrapuvdpevor Opáceay. That is not neces- 
sarily economic. However, characteristically, the text speaks of 
classes—the oppressed who had been tyrannically ruled and now 
had the oppressors at their mercy—unlike Chaps. 82-8 where 
reference is made mostly to the leaders (apoordrat) of the war- 
ring parties. The second cause is: wevias 8 rps cioÜvías dmaA- 
Aagelovrés tives, uáAuo Ta, 8° dv bia máÜovs emiOupotyres Ta TOY TéAAS 
€xew rapa Sikny ycyvóokoiy. This is economics, pure and simple. 
There is nothing of this in Chaps. 82-3, or in 70-81, nor, for 
that matter, anywhere else in Thucydides. But the age of the 
socio-revolutionary movement in Greece, from the late 'seventies 
of the fourth century B. C. down to mid-second century B. C., is 
full of such concepts. The third cause is stated in this way: 


15 See preceding note. 

1? JTAeove£ín and sAeovekrety occur with both connotations in Thucyd- 
ides; more often in non-eeonomie context, cf. IIT, 45, 4; I, 77, 3-4, 
IV, 61, 5; 62, 3; 86, 6; VI, 39, 2. 

2° Especially so in view of the connotation cA«coveta would seem to 
have in 82, 6, see above, and of the éx ð aùrõv kal és 7d iXorucetv katwra- 
Lévwv TÒ mwpóÜvuor x. T. À, immediately following on the passage. 

*t For it, see in general the works cited in note 10 above.—For the 
first part of the passage compare, for instance, the following texts, 
out of a wealth of relevant material: dmaddAdiac ras émewkrovs Týs 
Aaxedaluovos kpas, rpupas kal moAvTeAelas kal xpéa kal Saveccnods kal ra 
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ot re py ert meovegia, dd loov 9€ padiora èmióvres åmabevoig ôpyhs 
mÀeigroy exdepdpevor pas kal årapairýros éréAPorey. The words ah 
éri mAcoveéta show that the men zevias ris elwĝuias daradAakelovres 
and émfvpobvres rà rv wédas čyev were, to the author, acting èri 
vAeove£ía. It would seem to follow that he uses it in the economic 
sense so characteristic of the age of socio-revolutionary move- 
ment? And, the implication of the sentence is that such out- 
rages do happen even if “ covetousness ” is not the driving force, 
and the antagonists are not divided by an economic gulf.” 

The comparison of the contents of Chaps. 82-3 and 84 con- 
firms the case against the authenticity of Ch. 84, already well- 
argued on grounds of language, composition, and transmission 
of the text. It also makes any use of Ch. 84 as evidence for 
the nature of the stasis in Corcyra, or for Thucydides’ views 
of it, inadmissible. 

Finally, a very pertinent question, posed by a scholar who | 
contributed more than anyone else to the understanding of 
Chaps. 82-8 and 84, can be answered. “ Weshalb ”—asked Clas- 


apecBirepa rovrwy kakà mev(av ral màoŭrov, Plut, Oleom., 10,7 (Cleo- 
menes’ speech); cf. Syner., 2,2: dwradddbas kaká, x. T.A, and Cleom., 
16,7: dvalpeoty mhħoúrov kal wevías éwardp wow; cf. ibid., 10,11: thr 49v 
marcay és uécov ridévar kai xpewy robs ójelAovras üzaMMáTTew. See also 
Plut, Dion, 37,5-7 on mevla as pyh 8ovAe(as (Syracusan revolution of 
356 B.C.) ; Ael, V. H., XIV, 24 (Mytilene, mid-fourth century B. C.) ; 
ef. Diod., XIX, 6, 3 (Agathocles).—For the second part of the passage 
‘compare, for instance: Polyb. VI, 9, 8: cuvediopévoy yap TÒ wdyOos 
éc8íew ra ddAbrpia kal ras éAmlias Éxyew ToU {iv émi rois TÓ» wéXas (on 
the change from democracy to tyranny); Polyb, XV, 21: óra» ris 
Xpnodpevos Tr mTpós xápur Myw mporet»p Tiv édmlda ras é áN émav- 
opÉdceus Tpoc(as. wpds rd ÜéAeap, K. r. A. (general disquisition on social 
revolution à propos Molpagoras' revolutionary rule in Cius, end of 3rd 
century B.C.); Isoer., Arch., 67; oi xaradeéorepoy mparrovres obdé ay 
ebpeiv SdLarvro paddov Ñ rà ray éxdvrav adpedéoGa: (on the Peloponnese 
alter Leuctra); Diod., XIX, 6, 5 and 7, 3: diaprdgvew ras kTjces . .. 
olóucvo,. ras llas drroplas éravopOdcacbae (on the poor under Agathocles) ; 
Plut., Ag., 7,8: rà ray wXovalev mporelvovra (on Agis and the poor). 

22 Cf. above, note 16. 

73 Viz. awd Ucov.— Classen may be right in taking did tcov as applying 
to both first and second motivation of revolutionary outrages: “die 
weder in der Rachsucht gegen frühere Gewalthaber, noch in der durch 
Armut erregten Habgier einem Grund zu Feindseligkeiten haben."— 
The rest of the chapter is generalized moralising, though xepóalvew 
(section 2) may, perhaps, be worth noting. 
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sen, commenting on Ch. 84—- soll gerade die Habgier unter den 
übrigen Begierden als die vorzüglich leidenschaftliche hervor- 
gehoben sein ? ? 

It was so, I submit, because the man who wrote what became 
Ch. 84 in Book Three of Thucydides lived in times of socio- 
revolutionary stasis, or after roughly two hundred years of such 
stasis, at a time when seeing internal strife first and foremost as 
a socio-economic revolutionary movement had become a stereo- 
typed reaction.** 

ALEXANDER FUKS. 
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AURELIUS COTTA. 


The Athenian inscription I.G., II’, 3584, as E. Kapetano- 
poulos, 'Apx. Eg., 1968, pp. 189 f. points out, should read: 


[O] 8gpo[ s] 
AipnAtav Lepàv cap|0£]vov Kórra 
Üvyarépa evocBelas éveka 


Kapetanopoulos, having noted from a squeeze at Princeton 
that the reading was Kérra and not Kot(vrov) Al$p(yAíov)], 
made no attempt to identify the lady or her father. This Vestal 
Virgin was the daughter of a very prominent man who needed 
no particular identification for Athenians. He can hardly have 
been anyone but the M. Aurelius Cotta, proconsul of Asia under 
Tiberius. In view of the close connections between Athens and 
Samos, Athens and Miletus, Athens and Ephesus the governor 
of Asia was very well known. Besides, he was an influential 
consular, unlike the proconsul of Achaia. 

Though his full name was M. Aurelius Cotta Maximus Mes- 
salinus, both his friend Ovid and his critic Tacitus sometimes 
call him Cotta. References may be found in P.I. R.?, A 1488. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
AMERICAN ScHOOL AT ATHENS. 


"t For such topoi see e.g. Quintilian., Declam. CCLXI, and on this 
and other topoi Asheri, op. cit., pp. 117 ff. 


TWO FAUNS AND A NAIAD? (VIRGIL, ECL. 6, 18-26). 


In one of ihe most charming passages in the Eclogues 
Chromis. and Mnasyllus, otherwise unidentified, see the drunken 
Silenus asleep in his cave; with the help of a naiad, Aegle, they 
bind him with his own wreaths and thus extort the song which 
oceupies the remainder of the poem. Are Chromis and Mnasyllus 
shepherds, or are they satyrs or fauns? Servius first affirms the 
latter (ad vv. 18 and 14), but then a few lines later (ad v. 24) 
contradicts himself and reverses that judgment. Editors have 
been divided. Heyne, for example, favored fauns, Conington 
shepherds. Most modern scholars tend either to ignore the 
problem or assume (without discussion) that Silenus’ captors 
are shepherds.? The question is in need of reexamination. As 
we shall show, it has some importance for grasping the nature 
of Virgil’s settings and the quality of the Virgilian imagination. 

In a poet like Virgil, who deliberately blurs details and is 
more concerned with atmospheric effect than prosaic exactitude 
in every detail, absolute certainty in such a matter is perhaps 
impossible. Yet the evidence of the poem inclines heavily, I be- 
lieve, in favor of fauns or satyrs. 

First, Chromis and Mnasyllus have a degree of familiarity 
with Silenus which would be unusual for shepherds (18-19) : 


nam saepe senex spe carminis ambo 
luserat . . .. 


Conington cites Voss’ observation “that the wood-gods did not 
commonly appear to shepherds, who were believed to be struck 


^C. G. Heyne, Publius Virgilius Maro, ed. G. P. E. Wagner, I* 
(Leipzig, 1830), ad loc. and Excursus II; John Conington and Henry 
Nettleship, P. Vergili Maronis Opera, 1* (London, 1881), ad loc. Heyne 
is followed by Albertus Forbiger, P. Virgili Maronis Opera, I (Leipzig, 
1836), ad loc. and T. Ladewig and Carl Sehaper, Vergils Gedichte, I° 
(Berlin, 1876), ad loc. 

2 For instance, H. J. Rose, The Eclogues of Vergil, “Sather Classical 
Leetures," XVI (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942), p. 94; Gordon Wil- 
liams, Tradition and Origimality in Latin Poetry (Oxford, 1968), 
p. 248; K. Büchner, “P. Vergilius Maro," #.-H., VIII A 1 (1955), 
col. 1220. 
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with madness by the sight of them.” He retorts by stressing, 
with Martyn, the word timidis (20), which “shows the adven- 
turers to have had a sense of their danger. . . .” But surely 
timidis is a playful hint first of Silenus power and mystery and 
second of Aegle's forwardness, If there were any real * danger ” 
in seeing Silenus, they could not “often” (saepe) have been 
playfully cozened (luserat) out of a promised song. The paral- 
lels which Conington cites ( E., 10, 24 f£., G., TI, 493-4) are not 
really to the point, since these passages imply no such close 
association of satyrs and rustic folk as that of the Sixth Eclogue.? 

A second point favoring fauns or satyrs is the presence of 
Aegle: addit se sociam timidisque supervenit Aegle (20). She is 
a nalad, indeed Naiadum pulcherrima (21). Thus she too be- 
longs among the nature deities. The ease with which she at- 
taches herself to her “fearful” companions suggests that 
Chromis and Mnasyllus stand on an equality with her, i.e. are 
also forest demigods. It is natural, of course, that they should 
not share her daring: this lovely creature can be fairly certain 
of her ability to manage Silenus (cf. 26), as her companions 
cannot. 

So much on the positive side. It remains to answer objections 
raised against interpreting Chromis and Mnasyllus as fauns or 
satyrs. Some of these can be easily dismissed. That they are 
called pueri (14) is completely indecisive, as Servius saw.* Nor 
should we be tempted to identify these pueri with the small 
figures on the third-century mosaic found at Tunis and discussed 
at length by Saint-Denis. That scene does not correspond closely 
enough to the Sixth Hclogue to aid its interpretation substan- 
tially. It has, for example, three puert, not two, and a female 


3 For the air of mystery and remoteness surrounding these figures ef. 
Lueretius’ lovely “bucolic” digression on echoes (IV, 580-9), where 
there is a strong (if benign) division between the satyrs and fauns on 
the one hand and the genus agricolum on the other. 

* Ad v. 14: Nonnulli ‘ pueri? non absurde putant dictum, quia Sileni 
priusquam senescant satyri sunt. uirum ergo aetate pueros, an ut 
ministros et familiares solemus communiter pueros vocare? 

5 E. de Saint-Denis “ Le chant de Siléne à la lumière d'une découverte 
récente," E. Ph. XXXVII (1963), pp. 23-40. Heyne, on the other hand 
(Excursus II, p. 256), cites a carved gem showing Silenus seated in a 
cave with a nymph and two satyrs who seem to be listening to him 
(* Satyris duobus auscultantium similibus "). 
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figure larger than the rest. In any case its plump cherubs have 
none of the attributes of either shepherds or satyrs and thus help 
neither interpretation. 

It is true that in the Thaumasia of Theopompus, which (ac- 
cording to Servius) Virgil is following, the captors of Silenus 
are shepherds: regis pastores, says Servius. Yet shepherds seem 
not to have been an essential part of the tale. Ovid (Met., XI, 
91) has Silenus caught by ruricolae Phryges, who could be 
shepherds, But Ps.-Plutarch (Cons. ad Apoll., 27, 115B, quoting 
Aristotle), Aelian (V. H., III, 18), and Athenaeus (IT, 45 C), 
all of whom use this story, make no mention of shepherds or 
country folk. Herodotus, who also alludes to a capture of Silenus 
by Midas says nothing about the captors (VIII, 138, 3). Even 
if Theopompus made a point of stressing the shepherds (which 
does not seem inherently likely in the light of the later treat- 
ments of the tale), Virgil’s tendency to transform his sources 
is well known. 

There are, in fact, important differences between Virgil’s 
account and that of Theopompus. In the latter the shepherds 
are only the intermediaries. They lead Silenus to the court of 
the king, where he reveals his wisdom; and their mission in- 
volves considerable risk. The parallel with Virgil is very loose. 
In Virgil there is no removal of Silenus to a palace and only a 
minimal sense of danger. Even more important, the captors 
themselves, not their king, enjoy the privilege of hearing Silenus. 

Virgil himself offers a possible parallel to a pastor capturing 
a mysterious and wise nature-deity: the tale of Aristaeus, pastor 
Aristaeus (G., IV, 817), and Proteus in the fourth Georgic. Yet 
Aristaeus is no ordinary pastor. His mother Clymene is a sea- 
goddess, and he is himself a kind of agricultural deity (Pindar, 
P., 9, 65 and frag. 266 Bowra — Servius ad G., I, 14). 

One could perhaps argue that if Apollo can pluck shepherd 
Tityrus’ ear (1-5), then shepherds can bind the mysterious 
Silenus. But the two narratives belong on different planes. 
Tityrus’ encounter with Apollo is obviously not to be taken 
literally, and especially because it is an intentional echo of the 
proem to Callimachus! Attia (I, 21-4).° The Silenus episode, on 
the other hand, is a full-scale narrative which demands to be 


° See most recently Wendell Clausen, “ Callimachus and Latin Poetry," 
G.R.B.S., V (1964), pp. 182-96, especially pp. 193-4. 
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read as a story, not a pure metaphor or a literary convention. 
In still another respect Chromis and Mnasyllus differ from 
the shepherds mentioned in the poem, pastor Tityrus (4) and 
pastor Linus (67). The two pastores (who are, incidentally, 
explicitly defined as such) are singers. Chromis and Mnasyllus, 
though eager to hear a song, are not necessarily creators them- 
selves. 
The reference to driving home the sheep at the end (cogere 
. ovis stabulis ..., 85) has been taken as “an incidental 
proof that Chromis and Mnasyllos were shepherds, as no others 
are represented as listening to the song” (Conington, ad loc.). 
Yet Virgil does not explicitly say that these are the sheep of 
Chromis and Mnasyllus. It is perhaps significant that cogere 
has no expressed subject. Virgil does not want us to think too 
precisely of who the shepherds here at the end are. The tallying 
of the sheep at the close of day is a conventional and symbolic 
gesture which is not necessarily to be referred back to the racy 
narrative of Chromis and Mnasyllus. It is instead a convenient 
way of closing a pastoral poem, of balancing the sheep at the 
beginning (pascere oporlet ovis, 5), and thus of creating “an 
overarching frame” of “bucolic elements.”* It is true that 
the bucolic frame would be more consistent if the audience were 
the owners of the sheep at the end. Yet we may note that 
within Silenus’ song Virgil is very much aware of the artifici- 
ality of the frame and often intrudes the summarizing, editorial 
comments of the narrator: namque canebat, 31; his adiungit, 
48 ; tum canit, 62 and 64; quid loquar, 74; ille canit, 84. These 
phrases serve as indications that the vivid setting of 13-26 is 
allowed to fade somewhat as Silenus! song goes on, until Silenus 
himself is only the ille of 84 and is fused with the figure of 
Apollo in 82-6. 
Finally, there is the question of line 24: solvite me, pueri; 
satis est potuisse videri. Servius gives both of the possible 
interpretations: 


sufficit enim, quia potui a vobis, qut estis homines, videri: 
quod ideo dicit, quia hemithei cum volunt tantum videntur, 

` ut fauni, nymphae, Silenus. potest et aliter intellegi: sol- 
vite me; suffieit enim, quod talis vobis visus sum, ut etiam 
ligari possim. 


*So J. P. Elder, “Non Iniussa Cano:  Virgils Sixth Eclogue," 
H.8.0. P., LXV (1961), p. 117. 
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If Chromis and Mnasyllus are fauns or satyrs, however, Servius’ 
first interpretation, which requires that they be homines, must 
be wrong. Both the syntax and the context of the line also tell 
against Servius’ first interpretation. 

In line 14 Virgil states that Chromis and Mnasyllus “saw” 
(videre) Silenus in the cave. This verb receives no special em- 
phasis (note also videntt, in a different sense, of Silenus awak- 
ening, in 21 and videres, again unemphatic, in 27). Silenus 
emphasis in line 24 is clearly upon the binding, not the seeing, 
as the first word solvite, indicates. The sentence should be 
translated, * Loose me, lads; it is enough for you to have seemed 
able (to bind me).” Even for fauns or satyrs there is a limit 
to the liberties that can be taken with this mysterious figure. 
If the emphasis were upon seeing Silenus, we should expect the 
active verb, videre, i.e. satis est potuisse (me) videre. The 
parallel which Conington cites, omnis de colle videri / tam 
poterat legio (Aen., VIIT, 604-5) is again not to the point, for 
poterat videri has an expressed subject (legio), which is just 
what is lacking in our impersonal construction, satis est. 

With the preceding solvite me, pueri, it is probably easier to 
continue with the same second-person plural subject (“ it suffices 
for you . . .") than to supply me as the subject of videri (fit is 
enough for me to have been able to be seen”). The latter is, 
of course, not impossible. But in so polished and graceful a 
poem as this it is awkward. Favoring our (or Servius’ second) 
interpretation of the line is also the point made above: if seeing 
Silenus is singled out for special emphasis in 24, there is a dis- 
crepancy with the previous ease of intercourse implied in saepe 
... duserat of 18-19. 

Having established the extreme likelihood that the characters 
confronting Silenus are fauns or satyrs, we must ask about the 
significance of this detail. 

By introducing fauns or satyrs into his little drama, Virgil 
strengthens the mythical, unreal quality of the setting in which 
Silenus sings. The element of unreality deepens our sense of the 
magic of his song and indeed of the magic of all poetry, which 
is one of the themes of the poem (see 27-30, 70-1, 89-4). A 
magical singer who moves fauns, animals, and trees with his 
song will naturally consort with similar nature sprites. We may 
recall Lucretius’ vivid account of how satyrs, nymphs, and 
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fauns make music with one another (IV, 580-9). Virgil’s 
Silenus and his crew suggest that we have penetrated beyond the 
ordinary limits of reality and reached that realm of the imagina- 
tion in which nature and art are in perfect accord. The highly 
fanciful setting of 13-26 is also in keeping with the mythical 
material of much of the song itself and with the appearance, 
figurative though it is, of Apollo in the proem. It also follows 
naturally upon the defiance of reality in the apotheosis of 
Daphnis in the second half of the preceding Eclogue. 

At the same time Virgil has handled his narrative with con- 
summate tact. He does not insist upon the exact identity of 
Chromis and Mnasyllus, just as he does not actually mention 
shepherds in his closing lines. We may be tempted to connect 
them with the dancing fauns of 27 (in numerum Faunosque 
ferasque videres / ludere), but Virgil leaves the details deliber- 
ately undefined. It is enough that his two characters carry 
with them the magical aura of a charmed world in which trees, 
beasts, and mountains can respond to song. This atmosphere of 
suspended reality is enhanced by the mellifluous, exotic quality 
of the names themselves? and by the abruptness of their en- 
trance, as if they were part of an intimate circle of whieh we, by 
a special privilege, are allowed a glimpse.? 

One of the achievements of the Virgilian imagination is the 
blending of “the currents of myth and empirical reality." 1° 
Thus we can move from the historical Varus to a song sung in 
a totally fantastic setting amid fantastic creatures. In the proem 
Virgil promised that the groves of his pastoral world will re- 
sound with the name of Varus (9-12). It is a characteristically 
Virgilian proof of his power to fulfil his promise that another 
“real” Roman, Gallus, can be included in a song sung by a 
Silenus and heard by two fauns and a naiad. 


CHARLES SEGAL. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CENTER FOR 
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* See Bruno Snell, “ Arcadia: The Discovery of a Spiritual Land- 
Scape,” in The Discovery of the Mind, tr. T. G. Rosenmeyer (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1953), p. 306. 
` ? For the significance of the unintroduced character in pastoral see 
T. G. Rosenmeyer, The Green Cabinet: Theocritus and the European 
Pastoral Lyric (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1969), p. 107. 

1? Snell (above, note 8), p. 283. 


PARMENIDES AND THE DESCRIPTION OF PERFECT 
BEAUTY IN PLATO'S SYMPOSIUM. 


Normally when the question of Plato's relation to Parmenides 
or to the Hleatics in general arises, scholars tend to think of 
the Theaetetus, the Sophistes, and the Parmenides, dialogues in 
all probability close to one another in point of chronology and 
all three of them embodying extensive discussions of Eleatie 
tenets. Doubtless Plato is in them intent on clarifying how far 
he agrees with central doctrines of this school; while in funda- 
mental sympathy with their outlook, he yet finds it necessary to 
move beyond them and in particular to rehabilitate some version 
of the 45 óv, which Parmenides and after him Melissus had 
banished from philosophical diseourse.! 

Occasionally a significant allusion to, or an echo of, Eleatic 
theses has been noticed in other dialogues, e. g. in the Tumaeus.? 
But few students of ancient philosophy would expect to find in 
the earlier dialogues—roughly speaking those preceding the 
Republic—arguments or passages recalling the verses of Par- 
menides. We have all the more reason to appreciate R. Hack- 
forth’s references to Parmenides in his comments on Phaedo, 
78B ff. For in principle—and regardless of what evidence may 


+See 28 B4, 6, 7 in Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, ed. Hermann 
Diels and Walter Kranz (5th ed., Berlin, 1934) ; ef. ibid. for Melissus, 
30 B7, 2 ff. (especially 7); 8, 6. Cf. also Empedocles, ibid., 31B 11 f., etc. 
(e.g. 17, 31-3) and for Anaxagoras 40B3. For the Platonic dialogues 
in question F. M. Cornford’s Plaio’s Theory of Knowledge (London, 
1935) and Pleto and Parmenides (London, 1939) are still the best 
guides, although one need not agree with every explanation suggested 
in the latter work. 

2 Of. e. p. Cornford, Platos Cosmology (London, 1937), pp. 53 ff. on 
Tim., 33 A ff. 

3 Plato's Phaedo Translated with Introduction and Commentary 
(Cambridge, 1955), p. 84. W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek 
Philosophy, II (Cambridge, 1965), pp. 38f., adds Phaedo, 78D. For 
the general problems involved cf. Paul Friedländer, Platon, I (2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1964) pp. 24ff. and n. 26, and H. J. Krümer, Arete bei Plato 
und Aristoteles (Heidelberg, 1959), from whom I quote: “Plato ging 
es... darum die eleatische Seinslehre für die konkrete geschichtliche 
Wirkliehkeit der Polis nutzbar zu machen" (p. 523; this is correct 
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still come to light —there are good reasons for wondering about 
Plato's attitude to the Eleaties also in dialogues where he does 
not mention them by name or discuss their theories. For if 
with most Platonic scholars we think of him as in early dia- 
logues continuing the “Socratic search," asking for the ri éor 
of moral excellences, focusing in its pursuit on the ty êri moAAóv, 
and thus coming to postulate one «dos or one idéa for each of the 
moral excellences, none of these developments—and not even the 
doctrine of &váuvqo:s— suggests for the dperat or other objects of 
his search a special kind of “being.” * The Eleatic concept of 
Being carried with it besides other welcome connotations that 
of immutability. It could also secure for the Forms a status 
and dignity far superior to their individual manifestations. Con- 
siderations of the kind may explain why Plato was attracted to 
the Eleatic ontology. But it remains a momentous new departure. 

We should of course bear in mind that the Eleatie concept 
of Being had ceased to be a monopoly of that school. It had 
in the meantime been adopted by Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and 
(we may assume) Leucippus. When they applied it to their 
basic entities, is ceased to be monolithic. Moreover it was no 
longer simply “ Being” (čorw, eivai, öv), as it had been with 
Parmenides, Melissus, and perhaps Zeno; instead some char- 
acteristics of Being, especially &yévgrov, ávóAcÜpov, were now 
claimed for the four elements, for Love and Strife, for the 
atoms, and for whatever Anaxagoras’ unchanging entities may 
have been.® Still, relevant as these developments are, they take 


because it is in the polis that Socrates’ d'ya0& and dperal have their 
place; see also ibid., pp. 507 £., 520 ff.). 

$ dvdurynots, however, suggests a “separateness” of the Forms and 
this in turn may imply a separate and therefore different kind of being 
(7d ‘adrd 8 Gort, Phaedo, T5D2; cf. 76D, ete.). Most helpful for tracing 
Plato’s stages on the way to the separately existing Forms are the 
first chapters of W. D. Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951). 
I hesitate, however, to regard the Hippias Maior as genuine and should 
not use the Cratylus to illustrate early developments, although others, 
e.g. Luigi Stefanini in his Platone (2nd ed., Padova, 1949, pp. 127-46), 
take the same view as Ross on both questions. 

"This is best seen in Empedocles, ten of whose fragments (B7-16) 
in one way or another make this point. His dxiyyroy too harks back 
to Parmenides (28B8, 26; 38); note how elaborately he defines the 
applicability of this predicate 31B17, «95-13 = B26, 8-12. 

^The most satisfactory answer to my mind is found in Gregory 
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place in the realm of physics; and that a pupil of Socrates whose 
concern was with 76ixa should for his subjects postulate the true 
and lasting reality which the physicists had discovered is a 
petdBacts cis dAXo yévos. It epitomizes, perhaps better than any- 
thing else, the new orientation of philosophy. As a result of 
long familiarity with it we take this development for granted; 
it is hardly ever analyzed, and an exclusive interest in the 
doctrine of Forms keeps many Platonie scholars from wonder- 
ing why Plato's thought ever took such an utterly unSocratic 
direction. Others may feel that in his early dialogues he was on 
the way toward discovering the concept of the universal—i. e. 
something akin to Aristotle’s xa$éAov-—when he rather suddenly, 
not to say illogically, strayed off that path for a venture into 
ontology.’ 

It seemed desirable to emphasize the significance as well as 
the paradoxical quality of this much neglected development; yet 
my intention is not to indulge in speculations regarding its 
causes, but to draw attention to a section of the Symposium as 
testifying to Hleatic influence in an early stage of this develop- 
ment. The section in question is a part of Diotima’s final reve- 
lation, the réAea and érorrixa. At 210H2 the true lover’s ascent 
has been completed, he has reached a @avpacréy riv dóow kaAóv 
(210E5 f.), which actually is (21108) aùrò ò gore xaAóv.? 

This xaAdvy has true Being, and therefore its description may 
be compared with the characteristics given by Parmenides to 
Being itself in the longest continuous passage preserved from 
his poem (28B8 Diels-Kranz). On the road of Being there are, 
we here read, many onparo—road-signs, indications, or even 


Vlastos’ study, Philos. Rev. LIX (1950), pp. 31 ff. I cannot agree 
with Guthrie (op. cit. p. 292) regarding the point where “an account 
of Anaxagoras" should “stop.” 

Krämer, op. cit., pp. 521f. with some overstatement calls it a 
matter of general agreement that “die Hypostasierung der sokratischen 
Begriffe zu Ideen” is the step which took Plato beyond the position 
of Socrates. I should believe (and hope) that not all historians of 
Greek thought would speak of Socratic “ concepts.” For approximation 
to the xa#édov cf. Ross’ comments on Meno, 77A6 (op. cit., p. 18). 

*R. G. Bury’s well known commentary (The Symposium of Plato, 
2nd ed. Cambridge, 1932) abounds for this section too in parallels 
drawn from other Platonic dialogues but includes not one reference to 
Parmenides. 
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proofs—? ds dyévyroy éby xal áváAsÜpóv orv (B8, 8 fi). Quite 
correspondingly the first (wpórov) predication that Diotima be- 
stows on the hitherto unknown xaAóv is: det dv kal ovre yvyvópevov 
ovre àmoAXóuevov (21056 f.). This seems to be a good prose 
version of what Parmenides said in verse—except for the one 
word def. For although Parmenides proclaims his Being to be 
dvapxyov, &mavorov (27), calls it &wre8ov (80 and dkivyrov (38), 
and rejects all thought of yéveo:s and óA«0pos (8, 18 f.), he does 
not, as far as we can make out, attribute eternity to it but de- 
clares it to be viv ópoð wav (v. 5)? Here however it may be 
well to distinguish between Parmenides own doctrine and the 
developments or interpretations to which it became subject. If 
Parmenides did not explicitly associate “eternity” with his 
Being, Melissus certainly did, and Empedocles, who owes his 
concept of “being ” as without origin and end to Parmenides, 
thinks of this being as continuing dei and connects the def with 
Parmenides! ákívgrov.* In other words åe had before Plato 
been incorporated into the Eleatic legacy. 

We may move on to the next predieations of Plato's true 
and ultimate kaAóv: obre a)favópevov ovre $Üivov (911A11.). In 
this instance only one half of the description finds its parallel 
in Parmenides. Arguing against a yévva of his Being he asks 
cj TÓÜcv advénfév; (B8,6f.). To judge by this passage (as I 
believe, we safely may), atecfa. would be the manner in which 
coming-to-be would materialize. When Melissus (80B7, 2) rules 
Out ue£ov yiverOa: for Being, what he means by this process may 


? On possible interpretations see the recent discussions of Raven in 
G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge, 
1957), pp. 273 f.; J. Mansfeld, Die Ojfendarung des Parmenides (Assen, 
1964), pp. 92 £., 104 ff.; L. Taran, Parmenides (Princeton, 1965), pp. 
85 ff.; chapter 4 of A. Mourelatos, The Route of Parmenides (New 
Haven, 1970), as well as the disquisition in my own paper “ The Eleatic 
One in Melissus,” Mededelingen Nederlandse Akad., n. v. XXXII, 8, p. 1. 

79 Taran, op. cit., pp. 175 ff. seems to have contributed much to the 
clarification of this line. See also Charlotte L. Stough in Phronesis, 
XIII (1968), pp. 99 f. For problems connected with “eternity” in 
Plato ef. Harold Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the 
Academy (Baltimore, 1944), pp. 211 ff., 420; of later contributions I 
only mention the most recent by John Whittaker in Phronesis, XIII 
(1968), pp. 131 ff. 

“1 Melissus, B1-3; for Empedocles see note 5. 
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or may not be identical with Parmenides! aiéecfa:. Perhaps we 
may add the observation that later in the same argument (B7, 4) 
Melissus uses the verbs dwoyíveoUa. and wpocyivesba (as oppo- 
sites, D7,4).? Yet even if $Ó(vev as antonym of abfecfar is 
not to be found in the Eleatie material that we know, we need 
not create unnecessary difficulties for ourselves. The Phaedo 
(71B) includes definitions of the one as well as of the other; if 
Plato knew this contrast, its occurrence in Conv., 211A1 f. is 
no problem;!? for whatever inspirations Plato derived from 
Parmenides, the slavish copying of specific passages is certainly 
the last response that we would expect of him. 

We should allow for a similar liberty also in connection with 
the next predications of the kaAóv: où 7j pèv Kaddv, rj 9 aleXpóv 
ovde Tore pév, TOTE Ü' ob, oU02 wpds pey rÒ Kaddv, mpòs 0€ rò aloxpóv, 
ov" évÜa uiv kaÀóv, tvOa 9' alexpóv (211A2-4).* Stylistically as 
well as conceptually this description strikes us as variations on 
one and the same theme. The theme is Parmenides, and for 
the variations he has furnished the pattern. «àv éorw (why not 
éorwy ?) Opotov is the essential thought (B8, 22).5 Parmenides 
himself spells it out as follows: o$0é re rj padAov ró Kev epyor 


1? See also Zeno, 29B2. ġôivew and a)j£ec0m. are opposites in Emped., 
B26, 2 (but in B123, 1 d$voó and d0év are paired). With dmó- and 
Tpog^ylyvecÓa. we may compare pyre re wréov pyre ÉAarTov yiyverdat, 
Conv., 211B4. Probably by Plato’s time it was settled what con- 
cepts were antonyms to one another. The last words quoted from him 
are followed by 4806 máexew uy5év. It is tempting and perhaps legiti- 
mate to compare them with rap éorw dovdov in Parmenides B8, 48 or 
otre åNyel oUre d»riürac in Melissus, B7, 2, where subsequently every 
kind of máexew is rejected. 

1$ Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum includes additional instances of the two 
verbs (or the corresponding nouns) employed as antonyms but since 
they occur in later dialogues I see no point in recording them, although 
Parm., 157B relates to Eleatic problems close to those here treated. 

14 The manuscripts except the late A (Vatic. 225) have a further 
variation: ds Tui uèy ðv xaddév, riol 8' aloxpdr, Most scholars seem to 
agree with Vógelin who regarded the words as interpolated. In the 
stylistic pattern of the sentence és is not a good connection with the 
preceding clause. On interpolations in the text of Plato see G. Jachmann, 
Nachrichten Gött. Akad., 1942, pp. 225 ff. (on this passage, p. 306). 

15 On a difference of opinion as to how to construe óuoiov see Taran, 
op. cit., pp. 107 f., with whom I concur. In the next quotation the ré 
clause is irrelevant for Plato, 
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pv owéxecOar/ovdé re xepórepov (23 f.). Later when insisting on 
his Being as evenly balanced in all directions, he supports this 
postulate by arguments of a similar type: rò (scil. rò ébv) yàp 
obre vL peilov ovre re [Jouórepov «eAévat xpéov cori 75 3) T . . . ovr” 
dv gorw rws eig Kev éyros Tj paddov, TH © decov!9 (cf. mj 
piy...Tjj 8é in the Platonic passage). What distinguishes Plato's 
phrasing from Parmenides’ seems to be the richer differentia- 
tion of the basic thought, but how far is this actually the case? 
If we consider that Parmenides! rj ...75 9' suggests local dif- 
ferentiation as well as differences of manner or even of respect 
(i.e. of viewpoint), Plato hardly does more than develop the 
implications of Parmenides’ conception; at the most the two 
cpós-clauses exclude relativism more emphatically. For there 
can be no limitations or imperfections in what Plato afterwards 
(C8) calls airé 0 gor xaddv. From Phaedo, 95D2 we know 
aùrò ò écri as the formula which secures for each of his Forms 
the true (Parmenidean) éorw. 

There is nothing in Parmenides that could be compared 
with Platos ov ai davracOnoera: aÜrQ rò Kaddv oiov wpdowndy 
TL ode xeipes . . . ovdE Tis émo ru (211A5-7). Parmenides does 
not reach Being by an ascent comparable to that of the Platonie 
lover which leads through many imperfect kaAd finally to perfect 
Beauty, and the relation between irue reality and the multiple 
objects of the physieal world is indeed very different in the two 
thinkers. However Plato continues oùðé mov dv £y érépw rut olov 
èr fiw Ñ.. .ëv To GAAwW, GAN abró kaf’ adrò pef’ avroü povoadés del 
òv (211A8-B2). The former half of this description continues 
to cut off the true xaàóv from its individual manifestations.” 
With the second part we may compare rairéy 7° èv raòr Te uévov 
Ka? éavró re kerar (B8, 29), notwithstanding the fact that Par- 
menides employs the reflexive pronoun only once, in xaé’ éavró 
(cf. Plato's kaf' a$ró), while in the two other instances he 
stresses sameness. Elsewhere Plato does know sameness as the 
opposite of otherness—cf. Parm., ibid., 0" f.—e.g. when he 
points out that a Form povoasdés dv aùrò kaf? aùrò saros xarà 


10 Ibid., 44 1.; 47 f., vv. 43-5 are quoted in the Sophistes (244E). 

17 Cf. 211B7-D1, where after the separation of ajóró rd xadéy from its 
individual manifestations the latter are again treated as way stations 
leading to the former. 
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rabrà (ye. By such descriptions he asserts at one and the same 
time self-identity and the “by itself” (i.e. separateness).'? 
In the present context aùrò kaf’ avró suits his purpose because it 
brings out the contrast to éy érépo rwi (A8) as effectively as 
does Parmenides! own rë & érépo pij rávróv (58 in the section on 
déar), and Parmenides too as soon as he has introduced dis- 
tinction and duality uses—in the same line as py rabjróv—8 kar 
airé, which Plato (like some contemporary interpreters) may 
have understood as reflexive, although it is not certain that it 
was meant thus by Parmenides. 

That true beauty remains the same Plato expresses slightly 
later in different words? Still, given the opposition between 
“the same” (rabró) and the “other” (črepov), it seems legiti- 
mate to consider Plato’s o30é mov dv èv érépo rwí as a new—and 
for his purpose more serviceable— version of Parmenides! è 
Taito pévoy (B8, 29). The conception “itself by itself and 
alone,” while perhaps implied in Parmenides, is indeed more 
characteristic of Plato’s position. The reason for this has al- 
ready been stated: he has to set off aùòrò rò kaAóv (cf. 2111) 
from other individual and imperfect kaAd, whereas Parmenides 
recognizes no éóvra besides his only true éóv. He may neverthe- 
less call this èv a povvoyevés (B8, 4), as Plato calls his true 
beauty povoedés (211B1, see also E4). But povvoyerés has to 
compete with alternative readings found in other authors who 
quote the passage;?? it is hardly possible to say with confidence 
what the authentic reading is and even if we knew the answer, 


18 Besides Phaedo, 78D5-7 (here quoted) note also D1-5 and similar 
characteristics combined in the description of soul, which is ovyyerys to 
the Forms, Phaedo, 79D1-6. The ratréy vested in the one Form is 
emphasized as early as Meno, T202 (cf. 7449; 7544). 

19 211 B3f.: true Beauty does not become more or less, no matter 
what happens to the individual «eAá, We have come to know similar 
repudiations of pa&Adov and xepórepor, etc, in Parmenides, B8 and may 
without hesitation consider his @usredov, ibid., 30, as valid also of the 
Forms, although the word as sueh does not here oceur. The imperfec- 
tion of all individual instances by comparison with the Forms has of 
course no antecedents in the ¢vatxol. 

20 Hackforth, op. cit. p. 81 would rather compare jovoedds in the 
Symposium and at Phaedo, 78D, 80B with Parmenides! way ópotov 
(B8, 22). For a discussion of textual problems connected with povvo- 
yevés in Parmenides see my paper cited above (note 9), n. 1. 
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we could not be quite sure whether Plato’s copy of Parmenides 
had the correct text in B8,4. 

There is, as we have noticed, a reference to ué8e&s (211B2) 
in this section, but none to dvdépvyos, which in the Phaedo is 
closely connected with the doctrine of Forms. However since 
áváuvgows is no part of the Parmenidean legacy, it need not 
concern us. More relevant to our inquiry and indeed an inheri- 
tance from Parmenides (especially B7) is the opposition be- 
tween the mental faculties and the sense organs. Of this subject 
too we learn considerably more in the Phaedo, where it is de- 
veloped even without the support of aváuvņois.™ In the Sym- 
positum no emphasis is given to the forms of the verb voeiy 
(210A9, B4) ; on the contrary, since the experience of ultimate 
beauty is presented in terms of a “vision,” verbs relating to 
the sense of sight (Gewpety 210D4; ópay 21111; xafopay 210E4; 
9211B6; Gedobar 210E83, 211D2; davráfcoÜa. 211A5, are given 
preference.?? 

In spite of the solemn language in which the true pifos ó8oio 
is couched, Parmenides does not apply to his Being adjectives 
like eDuxpwés, kafapóv or Ocov (Conv. 211E1,3). Melissus, as 
far as we know, does not use them either. They are inspired 
by an enthusiasm ?* alien to the Eleatics. Conversely Plato's 
description includes none of the words which characterize Par- 
menides Being as perfect. But regardless of words, could 
there be a moment’s doubt about the perfection of Plato’s kaAóv? 
In this case, surely, thoughts are more important than words. 

Finally after we have recorded so many points of detail in 
which the two descriptions agree fully, agree in part, or do not 
agree, a basic similarity of their conception should not go un- 
noticed. Both sections form a part—perhaps even both the 


71 See especially 65A4-66A, 79A-D ($pórgsis), 82D-83B. 

22 Cf, Phaedrus, 250D3, sys yap huiv ótvrárg trav aloOyjoewr. pporyers, 
Plato continues, is not seen by it but “for beauty alone has this been 
ordained " (Hackforth’s translation). 

23 For this reason Ross (op. cit., pp. 21, 23) thinks it unsafe to 
treat the passage as reliable testimony for Plato’s own philosophical 
outlook. This strikes me as misplaced caution. A new article of H. J. 
Krämer, “’Eréxeva ris otclas” (Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie, 
LI [1969], pp. 1-30) touches repeatedly on the relations of Platonie 
and Eleatie ontology. 
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climax—of a revelation.2* This has its reason; for whether we 
with Parmenides listen to the goddess or with Socrates to 
Diotima, what the goddess says at the beginning applies to 
the one message as much as to the other: 5j yàp aa’ dvOpurev 
ékrós márov éoriy (B1, 27). 
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?! The revelations differ not so much in style (although at first we 
may think so) as in method. Both are encomiastie but the Parmenidean 
has at the same time logical rigor; its dmóóeiis is so strict that, as far 
as we can tell, it sets & new standard in Greek thought. In the Sym- 
positum the hymnie tone excludes demonstration.—If it is asked whether 
any Aristotelian conception inherits the Parmenidean predieates, the 
answer may be: the oùpavós (== kócnos) which in De Caelo, I is shown 
to be sis uóvos (ch. 8), dí8ios i.e. dryévgros kal &pOapros (chs, 9-19) as 
well as duerdBAnros and in every respect perfect (not évoejs 279A30-5, 
cf. Parm., B8, 33). However this answer simplifies complex develop- 
ments, The Heaven, while “unchanging” is no longer “unmoved.” 
This quality with some of the others now attaches to the Prime Mover 
(e.g. Phys., VIII 5, 256B26 ff. and passim; Metaph., A T, 1072425 ff.). 
In addition, the mysterious entities “beyond the outermost circumfer- 
ence” of the Heaven are dvahdow7a kal drabi (De Caelo, Y, 9, 279A18, 
20f.). Obviously there are now more candidates than one—yet all of 
the highest standing—for what in Parmenides was associated with 
Being and in Plato with the higher and only true kind of being. 


THE RUSTLE OF SPRING IN HORACE (CARI, I, 23). 


Valid attempts have been made recently to demonstrate that 
the dominant seasonal imagery of Odes, I, 23 justifies reten- 
tion of the received text at vv. 5-0. More recently, however, 
there has appeared a further article? which calls into question 
yet again the reading and interpretation of what has, with 
something of an understatement, been called “the much-vexed 
beginning of the second stanza" of the poem: ® 


nam seu mobilibus veris inhorruit 
adventus foliis seu virides rubum 
dimovere lacertae, 
et corde et genibus tremit. 


veris — — — adventus codd. Porph. : vepris Gogavius : vitis — — — ad 
ventum Muretus : ad ventos Keller. 


My purpose here is to register dissent from the latest espousal, 
represented by Christie's article, of Bentley's view of this ode. 
I offer instead yet a further defence of the reading which the 
almost unanimous testimony of the manuscripts supports. The 
reasons for my disagreement and for my defence of the manu- 
script reading are based on a consideration of this ode from a 
point of view which has not, I think, hitherto been adopted by 
any commentator. 

The effect of the phrase non sine vano . . . metu in the first 
stanza of the ode is to place marked emphasis on the groundless- 
ness of the fawn’s fears. In the first of the poem’s three stanzas 
it is thus established that the fawn can be moved to fear by 
nothing more alarming than breezes in the forest. The reader 
is led to expect, therefore, that the salient point of the disturb- 
ances which actually cause the animal’s trembling in the second 
stanza will be their slightness. It is my belief that this is pre- 
cisely the point that Horace wished to make in the second of 


1 See, e.g., S. Commager, The Odes of Horace (Bloomington, 1967), 
p. 238, and M. O. Lee, “ Horace Carm. I, 23: Simile and Metaphor,” 
C. P., LX (1965), pp. 85-6. 

? J. T. Christie, “On Enjoying Bentley’s Horace," Greece & Rome, XV 
(1968), pp. 23-32. 

* E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), p. 183. 
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the three stanzas. I further submit that he has made the point, 
ard that he has done so with a considerable amount of subtle 
wit and artistry which is preserved by the received reading. 

We have here more than the example of an exquisite piece of 
Horatian word-painting which Christie was taught to admire.* 
It is that, to be sure, but by no means only that. Still less is it 
merely a matter of the two “absurd alternatives” which Gow 
saw preserved here.” The reading of the manuscripts presents us 
in this central stanza with a whimsical crescendo of the volume 
of noise rufficient to set trembling with fear this fawn disposed 
to vanus metus. Such a playful idea is of a piece with the tone 
of the ode as a whole; but I believe that there is evidence, more 
pertinent than the mere appositeness of such an idea to the 
ode's spirit, to support my view that the second stanza contains 
such a erescendo. This evidence I find at the beginning of the 
third stanza, in its first two verses. Here, I suggest, is a parallel 
climax up the scale of bestial courage and spirit from tigris 
aspera to Gaetulus leo. 

Among the natural historians of antiquity Aristotle seems to 
have given primacy in bestial ferocity to the lion: rà 8 [scilicet 
ta] ppdvipa kal Seda, olov éAados kal 8acvrous * tà 9' dvedredbepa 
Kai ériBovra, oiov of Ges * rà 8 éAevÜÉpta kal dySpeta kai ebyevy, 
olov Aéwy.® Pliny certainly did; he makes his woman of Gaetulia 
address a lion—presumably, like Horace’s here a Gaetulus leo 7— 
as animal omnium generosissimum ceterisque imperitans, in a 
section devoted to the pre-eminently spirited temperament of the 
lion. Writing as both observer of nature’s truths and as poet, 
Lucretius was in no doubt about putting the lion at the top of 
the scale of bestial spirit: 


sed calidi plus est illis, quibus acria corda 
iraeundaque mens facile effervescit in ira. 
quo genere in primis vis est violenta leonum.? 


5 Loc. cit., p. 26. 

č J. Gow, Q. Horati Flacci Carmina (Cambridge, 1896), p. 24: “ More- 
over, ‘the approach of spring’ and ‘a lizard in the bush’ are absurd 
alternatives." 

e Historia Animalium, 488 b 15. 

1 Of, F. Plessis, Oeuvres d'Horace (Paris, 1924), p. 69: “les lions de 
Gétulie étaient connus pour leur grande taille et leur ferocité.” 

5 Naturalis Historia, VIII, 19. 

8 De Rerum Natura, ITI, 294-6, 
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Catullus found confrontation with the ferocity of a lion the most 
fitting punishment for his Septimius to contemplate for any 
failure to be true to Acme.*° It is the lion too which springs 
first to Propertius mind as a type of beast too spirited to be 
the proper prey of the lover-poet in his ironically projected role 
as hunter and man of action." Vergil overwhelmingly favours 
the lion as the exemplar of ira and furor among beasts, against 
which to measure the spirit of his warriors (especially T'urnus) 
in the later books of the Aeneid.*? So too, I suggest, does Horace 
at I, 28, 9-10 give us tiger and lion in ascending order of 
ferocity according to this tradition,** thus balancing and rein- 
forcing the other climax up the scale of noise in the second 
stanza. Another thread of wit is thereby woven into the poem’s 
structure of imagery.‘ 

Christie’s observation, that “the frightened fawn was more 
likely to tremble at a quiver in the undergrowth than at the 
approach of Spring.” 5 will, on this interpretation, be true 
enough—but not at all to the point; no more so than Gow’s 
rejection of the manuscript reading because it failed to meet his 
requirement that “the leaves bristle so suddenly as to startle 
the fawn."9 Horace’s point in the second stanza is a crescendo 
of noise so minimal as to be virtually no noise at all, but still 
sufficient to make this fawn, as timid and prone to flight as 
Chloe is, tremble in heart and limbs; that is, to indicate not 
how great nor how sudden is the disturbance— but how slight. 


10 ÜCarm., 45, T. 

11 Prop., II, 19, 21-4. 

12 Aeneid, IX, 3309ff. and 789ff.; X, 453 ff. and 723 ff.; XII, 4ff. 
come to mind as examples of Vergil's lion imagery in this context. 
Only once, at IX, 727 ff., do I find a tiger illustrating this sort of thing, 
and there the circumstances are rather different—more like our “cat 
among the pigeons." 

18 Horace himself elsewhere follows this tradition—at III, 20, 2, 
where the ferocity of a Gaetula leaena in protecting her young illus- 
irates the possessive fury of a girl against a rival in love. 

"^^ For the maintenance of other threads, involving especially the 
Seasonal imagery through this ode, see Commager and Lee (note 1 
above). Both these commentators justify the manuscript reading from 
a point of view other than, but not inconsistent with, the one I 
take here. 

15 Loc. cit., p. 96. 

1$ Op. cit., p. 24. 
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It will be readily granted that, at the upper end of his scale, 
green lizards in a bramble bush do not create a very perceptible 
noise, Still less perceptible, then, must be the disturbance which 
Horace wishes to suggest at the lower end of the scale, in the 
words which have occasioned such vexation among Horatian 
commentators. 

I believe that we may, and should, retain the reading of the 
manuscripts and scholia here and, in so doing, remove from it 
the rather too prosaic censure of some of those who have rejected 
it. To such belong, in my view, the “less delicate considera- 
tions” recorded by Christie as the basis of Bentley’s view.'' 
These considerations would surely be more relevant as criticism 
had Horace been composing a piece of nature study rather than 
a particularly brilliant and witty example of the lyric poet’s art. 
Nature is here exploited by Horace not for literal truth but for 
imagery to express poetically the truth about Chloe’s personality.*® 

As for beauty and classieism,'? I hope to have shown that 
both are amply and characteristically revealed in the Horatian 
felicity and point of an expression which attributes the faintest 
noise imaginable, but one still capable of frightening an over- 
timid fawn, to an agency no more substantial than the approach 
of Spring. In my interpretation it is not vagueness but a point- 
edly minimal amount of noise which Horace communicates to 
us through the notion of Spring’s approach, and I see no need 
at all to invoke wind, vine, or briar-bush to take its place. 


K * * 


By way of a postscript I offer as a comment upon the fore- 
going what to my mind is a striking and interesting parallel to 
our Horatian stanza—not this time from an ancient author, 
but from an eighteenth-century English lyric poet. I offer it 
as a comment rather than as a defence, advisedly. There is a 
noie by Housman offering stellas as an emendation of terras at 
Aeneid, I, 395 to eliminate the incongruity of having the swans 
depicted by Vergil in that verse and those following both on the 


*7 For Bentley's view here and on Odes, IV, 5, 7 see also E, C. Wick- 
ham, Horace (Oxford, 1904), pp. 56, 232. Cf. A. Y. Campbell, Horace, 
Odes and Epodes (Liverpool, 1953), Notes, p. 22. 

18 On this see Commager, loc. cit., and especially Lee, loc. cit. 

19 Cf. Christie, loc. cit, p. 27. 
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ground and in the air at the same time: ?? and in the course of 
this note Housman bluntly remarks that “to quote parallels 
from modern poetry either in defending a classical text or in 
recommending a conjecture is not as a rule a legitimate 
business." #4 

Some of the bluntness, to be sure, is relieved by the fact that 
in the next sentence Housman goes on to infringe his own ruling, 
by quoting from Tennyson to parallel the reading he has just 
established in the Vergil passage. Who better, though, than 
Housman to break one of his own rules?—Not that I intend to 
follow him; my parallel is not offered in defence of anything. 
I have, above, drawn on the resources of classical scholarship to 
substantiate a new insight into the structure of Odes, I, 23, and 
it is on the fresh appraisal of the poem to which this has led that 
my defence of a manuscript reading in its text has been based. 

My eighteenth-century parallel for the manuscript reading 
in Horace’s ode is this: 


nam seu mobilibus veris inhorruit 
adventus foliis .... (Horace) 


... and then there crept 
A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves. (Keats) 


I offer it here as an appendage to my article for the interest it 
has in view of my foregoing arguments, and as an illustration of 
the interest inherent in literary, and especially poetic, parallels.?? 


ROBERT J. BAKER. 
Tue UNIVERSITY or New ENGLAND, 
ARMIDALE, AUSTRALIA. 


2 A, E. Housman, “A Note on Virgil Aen. I, 393-400," Cambridge 
Philol. Soc. Trans., III (1894), pp. 239-41. 

"1 Ibid., p. 241. 

72 For those who find the imagery of either (or both) of these 
quotations over-bold for their taste it may be interesting to note the 
likelihood that both poets were young at the time of writing. See, e. Bes 
Fraenkel, op. cit., p. 84, and S. Colvin, John Keats (London, 1917), 
p. 114. 
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One of the more frustrating obscurities of the Poetics occurs 
in the sixth chapter following the celebrated definition of 
tragedy (1449b24-28). Aristotle enumerates the six pépy which 
contribute to tragedy, and then goes on (50a7-14) :+ 


+. # 7 / m /, Ld * tf s.’ , 
&y&yko oly mdoys THs Tpaywdias pepy evar ef, Kal? © mord Tis 
$ A t f ; ~ 3 3 X ^t \ y x la 4 8 Pi 
éorly 7j rpaywdta* ravra, 8 éstri phos kai YOy Kai éis kat Sidvora 
y - 4 L4 
Kat Oyis Kat peAoroila. ois pev yàp pipotytat, úo pépy éoTiv, 
~ t ~ we / 
ws O6 pipodyrar, ev, à 0€ pujoUvrat, rpía, kai mapà taŭra ov0€y. 
rovrots èv o)v f oùk dAiyo. abray İ ds cirév kéxpyvrat Tots 
» E VON " x - Av S ow "T ` 
eüecw* Kal yàp ] Ğyis exe. wav f Kat ġhos kai põhoyv Kai Aé&w Kal 
+ 
HÉÀOS kai Olávouav ÖTAÚTWS. 


The problem arising from this apparently garbled statement 
with its two obelized phrases are numerous and notorious. D. W. 
Lucas? summarizes the chief complaints: 


The apparent meaning is unsatisfactory; after saying that 
every tragedy must have all six parts, why add that ‘ not 
a few’ poets use them all? ... Further, the separation of 
rovrows and eseo is needlessly emphasic, and ws eimetv, 
though not restricted by A. to use with such expressions 
as ‘all’ or ‘none, has no application here. way sc. Spapa 
is an odd expression. 


G. F. Else? regards oùk óAíyot abrGv os cizeiv as an interpola- 
tion, and believes the subject of kéyogvra. is not the poets but 
the dramatic characters performing the action, of wpdrroves (cf. 
49b81). Further, óji means “the ‘look’ or visible manifesta- 
tion of the characters "—costuming and masks, in fact. He has, 
as usual, put his finger on the most difficult aspect, but the 


1] have used the text given by R. Kassel in his OCT (1965), which 
is also reproduced in Lucas (below, n. 2). 

2 Aristotle, Poetics, ed. D. W. Lucas (Oxford, 1968), ad loc. 

? Aristotiles Poetics: The Argument (Cambridge [Mass.], 1957), 
pp. 233-51. The whole sentence he thus reads as rovrots né» ody [o)k 
drlyor avray ws elweiv] kéXpmvrat rois elüegiv* kal yap Üyews tye. way, kal 
5080s krA., and he translates “These then are the constituent elements 
they [not a few of them, generally speaking] use; and in fact the whole 
(of tragedy) comports visual appearances,” etc. (p. 238). On yes 
and its use here, cf. below, n. 9. 
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solution he proposes seems equally hard, particularly his inter- 
pretation of dys. 

There is another explanation for the first crux, and arising 
from this a solution to the second. Another glance at the 
context may help. Aristotle has been building from his defini- 
tion of tragedy, deriving each aspect from what has gone before 
until the list is complete. He then asserts first, that all these are 
necessarily found in tragedy to make it what it is; and second 
(after listing them again and distributing them among media, 
manner, and objects), that these are all the parts: wapa ravra 
ovdév. This brings us to the corrupted sentence, in which Aris- 
totle ties together the points which he has seen fit to make three 
times already in one page: these are the aspects of a tragedy, 
and poets writing tragedy use them.* It seems incredible that 
at this point he should retreat and say that a good many poets 
use them; what is needed is a reaffirmation of the point that 
they are all indispensable. 

I believe that the root of the problem lies in the fact that 
editors and commentators have been hypnotized by the attrac- 
tive coupling of the nominative óA(yo: and the verb xéypyyrat, 
and consequently they assume that iyo: refers to the poets. By 
the same token, airév is taken to refer to the poets; 9 yet pimody- 
ro. appeared three times in the previous sentence with no subject 
expressed or needed. Why would not oó« dAtyo (sc. tpaywdo- 
wotot) suffice here? In short, every attempt to mend the passage 
around a presumably sound éAfyo: has been unsuccessful. But 
if we take the word as referring to the pépy,® a slight correction 
and change in punctuation will yield good sense: coórow pév 


* Else (p. 249) views this process of derivation from a slightly dif- 
ferent perspective: “ Aristotle's deduction of the ‘parts’ of tragedy, 
which is being summarized here, is based on what the characters neces- 
sarily do, not on what the poets may or may not do." 

ë Vahlen's ingenious reconstruction roúrois pév oí» obk óħiyo (ka0' 
Exacror> abrOv (sc. uepGp) ws elweivy xéxpyvrat és eibecw (Beiträge zu 
A.’s Poetik?, 1914 [repr. 1965], pp. 21-3) takes aùrőv as referring to 
Hépn, but he is still wide of the mark by allowing Aristotle to say that 
“not a few” poets use these uépy as elóg: by Aristotle’s own terms 
such poets would not be writing tragedy. 

The switch from uépy to en may be “gratuitous” (Lucas) but 
there is no insurmountable objection to taking the two terms as 
Synonymous here; cf. 56a33. 
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oty—obd’ óACyous abrGv—... Kéxpyvrat krÀ. “These then are the 
aspects which they employ (and they use all.of them, not 
just a few).”7 Aristotle is stressing exactly the point on which 
the present reading seems to have him relenting. With the 
sentence construed thus, the separation of rovrois.. Seow is still 
emphatic, but not needlessly so. The delay allows the inserted 
phrase to carry its full weight. 

What then of ós elweiv? Does où’ ôàlyois abrOv ðs eireiv make 
the necessary sense (or any sense at all)? At this point it is 
useful to note the reading presumed to have been found in 2, 
the lost exemplar of the Syriac translator. There od« éAcyou 
abrày was omitted and the text read roúrois uiv oty wávros ws 
elareiy kéxpqvrat . . . . The wdvrws matches well enough the 
suspicion of editors that oùx dAéyo. means in fact mávres (so 
Butcher, among others, substituted wavres for oük Alyor abróv). 

All these considerations can be reconciled by assuming that 
the original reading rovros uiv oóv—o009? bALyors adréy—Kéexpyvrat 
rois Seow Was glossed by an early copyist (in a common ancestor 
of X and A) by the words wdvrws, ws elzeiv over ov’ QA yows abróv. 
The gloss may then have been received into the text in various 
ways; X kept the gloss intact and rejected the true reading, 
while AB and their ancestors kept the now corrupt oùx óACyoc 
abrüv and òs ebreév. (Perhaps a slip of the eye produced óA6yo 
on the theory that it belonged with the verb; oùx followed, and 
faced with ihe uncertain sense resulting from this, scribes 
found comfort in ds elev). 

Butcher cites in his apparatus two passages which may work 
to support this view. In #het., I, 1, 1354012, the MSS read 
dAtyoy, and A™arg hag ovdéy ws eizrety. Butcher sees the marginal 
note as the true reading, but it is possible that the gloss simply 
expresses the absolute force implicit in éAfyov. In a similar vein, 
in Demosthenes, Or., XX XVIII, 6 (Against Naustmachus), the 
MSS have wévrev vóv mAcorov os ebreiv. Butcher agrees with 
Dobree in rejecting ray rAciovwv, but again a less than absolute 


TI have not come across an exact parallel to the parenthetical oùôè 
phrase interrupting immediately after èr od», but a similar pattern 
of qualifying the thought by an adversative phrase may be seen in 
Soph., O. T., 1434 wpds cot "yáp—o00' énoU—dpácc. 

$ S. H. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art * (London, 
1911). 
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expression may be used with absolute force, and a glossator has 
duly noted that ray ràeloroy means sávrov, ws ciréiv. 

In short, the obelus was needed in our passage, but not for the 
reasons editors had supposed. 'The real source of confusion was 
ws ehreiy, Which gives the clue to the genuine reading. 

The second crux is more difficult if only because there are 
more seemingly easy ways out. dis exec wav points irresistibly 
to ójw or yes ® (so some apographi and most editors), leaving 
way unchallenged as the subject of £xe, presumably meaning 
way (Spapa) exe Oyav kal hlos krÀ., “every drama has spectacle, 
moral delineation, eic." 

Now there are three puzzling points about kai yàp Ojuv éye 
way... . First, what does the emphatic connection xai yàp 
mean here if this is merely a fourth repetition of the same basic 
point; second, why is yı advanced to a prominent and slightly 
awkward position in the clause rather than appearing with the 
other objects of the verb (kai yàp wav čye öy kai Jos); and 
third, wav (sc. S8papa)*® is not only an odd—not to say gro- 
tesque—expression, it is also inappropriate. Aristotle is speak- 
ing here not of all drama, but only of tragedy.™ 

To take these difficulties in order: xa; yàp implies that the 
clause which it introduces will not only present some thought 
which goes beyond what has been said, but also will follow 
logically from the previous sentence. It must therefore mean 
“for in fact.” 12 As for the awkward separation of éyw from 
its fellow objects, the one obvious but extreme solution is to 
accept the witness of the MSS and read és, making it the 
subject of éye. This would dethrone wav as the subject and 


? But—as is frequently asked—why the plural for this one aspect? 
Else (p. 234), working from the interpretation of 6 rãs Üvews kócQos 
(49b33) as “the adornment of their appearance” (i.e. of the char- 
acters), says: “ Incidentally this explains the plural óvew, which Aris- 
totle uses (50a13, b20) as well as the singular (here: 502310, bl6; 14. 
53b1 ff.); for the appearance(s} of the characters ean be considered 
either collectively (óy:s) or distributively (Spes).” 

' But ef. A. Rostagni, Aristotele Poetica? (Torino, 1945), p. 87: 
“ Intendo way brachilogicamente nel senso di way rò ris obclas o ris 
Qc eus? 

H Hence the tempting conjecture waca. 

t1 Cf. J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles? (Oxford, 1959), pp. 
108-10. 
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make the difficult ray (sc. Spapa) unnecessary; it would also 
account for the separation of óy« from the other pépy. But 
what would this mean? 

Let us revert for a moment to the first part of the chapter, 
49b31: ére 82 apdrrovres rowitvrar Tyv pípqow, mpórov pèv è$ 
dvdyxys by d ti pdpiov tpaywSlas ő ris sews xdopos. Aristotle 
begins with the fact of presenting the play on stage, and so with 
the need for óyu (which must mean here the whole visual side 
to presentation— staging " is perhaps the closest English word 
in this context). From this first step he can progress to the 
other aspects by a process of necessary derivation: óyis must 
have its media, Aé&s and peAorova but since the imitation is of 
an action, and action is performed by agents, there must be 
700s and didvoa for the dramatis personae; and these characters 
must perform specific actions, which are worked together into a 
pvOos. Thus dyus, lowliest of the aspects though it may be from 
an artistic viewpoint (50b16-20), leads to all the other aspects 
of tragedy, and they are realized by virtue of staging or presen- 
tation.* If this is true, then way should surely be «ávra (sc. 
pépy or ôy), and the whole sentence may be saying, in Aristotle’s 
curious Way, roúrois pv oty—ovd’ 6Xdtyois abrdy—KéypyyTat ois 
eldeowv’ Kal yap dys éxet rávra, Kat hlos kai pvOov Kat AéSv Kat uéXos 
kai Sidvoway doatrus.1* “These then are the aspects which the 
poets employ, and they do not use only some of them; for in 
fact, the staging leads to the realization of all the aspects— 
character, plot, diction, song, and thought alike.” !* 


Davin F. BRIGHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


18 This meaning would perhaps account for the use of #@os in the 
singular here (as it was in the list where the aspects were explained, 
49b38) rather than in the plural (as in 50a9, 239): Aristotle is 
speaking of these qualities not as applied to a particular character, but 
as qualities per se. 

24 For this use of éxe in the sense of “lead to," “ produce,” cf. 
53a3: rò pèr yap duMávÜpwmov €xov av dj rovairy otoracis, AAN obre 
Eheov oŭre dófor. 

15 I should like to thank Professors C. Fuqua and J. E. Stambaugh 
for their helpful eriticisms of an earlier draft of this paper. 
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Commentaries on the Sophoclean text have historically been 
written from a grammatical viewpoint. Any remarks in these 
commentaries concerning the actual staging of a Sophoclean 
play are purely incidental and far from being consistent. Un- 
fortunately, Sophoclean literary critics have too often borrowed 
verbatim the casual staging remarks of the grammatical com- 
mentators in their discussion of the general and universal 
themes in Sophoclean Tragedy. Yet, these literary critics ought 
to be extra alert to the play’s staging for often their thematic 
interpretations of the Sophoclean text derive from the visible 
movements of the actors on stage—i.e., who is or is not on 
scene at any given time. 

H. D. F. Kitto is probably the most sensitive to staging 
considerations of the literary critics. In his study of the 
Antigone, he questioned the peculiar habit of the grammatical 
commentators who have all actors exit wherever and whenever 
possible during choral odes. Kitto, in observing Jebb's stage 
directions at Antigone, 780, sees no valid reason why Creon 
should exit after his encounter with his son Haemon prior to the 
choral ode to Eros (781-805). Because Kitto stopped and 
considered the staging at this point, he has given us the fol- 
lowing valuable insights: 


At the end of this scene Jebb gives: Exit Creon—and 
then forgets to bring him back for his harsh and sudden 
interruption at 883. A mere slip. Of course—or is it a 
real mistake? 'There is no indieation in the text of the exit 
that Jebb prescribes, nor of the entrance that he forgot to 
prescribe; though this does not prove that Creon remains. 
If he remains, it is through the fourth ode, which is short, 
and the Commos, which is long: over & hundred verses, 
in all of singing and dancing. We may well think this 
awkward, as Jebb seems to have done. However, we consider 
the fact that when this scene comes to an end, with Anti- 


* The present article is an adaptation from Chapter ITI of my 1969 


Johns Hopkins University doctoral dissertation entitled The Staging of 
Sophoclean Tragedy. 
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gone’s last speech and her exit, again there is no indication 
that Creon leaves the stage as the fifth ode begins: and 
when it ends, and Teiresias quite unexpectedly arrives, 
Creon is there to greet him.! 


A little later, Kitto returns to the same passage: 


Once more, we have to consider the technical problem 
what to do with Creon: is he on the stage, quite idle, 
from the beginning of this ode, through the long commos, 
until at last he he has something to say and do, at V. 883? 
As we have seen, there is no indication that he leaves 
the stage; we shall now see, I think, that there is a very 
good reason why he should not leave it. He may have 
nothing to do during these hundred verses of lyrics, but 
he is far from dramatically ineffective.” 


Kitto, two pages after the above, finally states why Creon is 
not dramatically ineffective: 


We saw that his presence during the third ode was not 
lacking in point; still less here. In the fourth ode, when 
the chorus said that Love is enthroned among the great 
Ordinances, we could look at the man who had just threat- 
ened to kill Haemon’s lover before his very eyes; there 
follows Antigone’s lament, a poignant cry of simple hu- 
manity—and Creon cannot hear it.® 


How much more powerful and significant this scene would have 
been for Kitto if he had taken one more step and postulated 
that Antigone was also on scene during the ode to Love and 
not brought in after its completion! 

The traditional arrangement of Antigone, 766-883 has Hae- 
mon exit after 765, Creon after 780, and Antigone enter at 
801, and Creon suddenly at 883. 'Thus, no one except the 
chorus is on scene for the short choral ode to Love 781-800. 
Jebb, as we have just seen, makes a technical blunder by having 
Creon exit at 780, but failing to account for his reentry at 
883,* and Kitto exploited the possibilities of Jebb's mistake 


|. 19g, D. F. Kitto, Form and Meaning in Drama (London, 1964), 
pp. 146-7. 

? Ibid. p. 167-8. 

$ Ibid., p. 170. 

* R. C. Jebb, Sophocles: The Plays and Fragments; Part III: The 
Antigone (Cambridge, 1900), pp. 145, 161. 
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and asserted that Creon never did exit after 780, but remained 
on scene through the commos. Kitto's new arrangement does 
away with the very awkward excuses fabricated for Creon's exit 
after 780. I. M. Linforth’s explanation of Creon's exit exempli- 
fies one of these fabricated excuses: 


Creon now re-enters the palace, presumably to give 
orders for the execution of the sentence. He has been pre- 
sent continuously since Antigone was brought before him, 
and has had no opportunity to take the necessary measures. 
We must understand that he does this during the singing 
of the following Stasimon, short as it is; for, when 
Antigone appears immediately afterward, she is on the 
way to the tomb prepared for her.? 


However, in my opinion, even Kitto’s arrangement falls 
short of accurately interpreting the text. Certainly there can 
be no doubt that the traditional view is correct when it has 
Haemon exit after 765 (via the left parodos” as 763-4 imply 


5 Kitto, op. cit., pp. 146-7, 167-8, 170. G. M. Kirkwood, A Study of 
Sophoclean Drama (Ithaca, 1958), pp. 95-6, and A. W. Gomme, More 
Hssays in Greek History and Literature (Oxford, 1962), p. 203, en- 
dorse Kitto's suggestion. G. Müller, Sophokles: Antigone (Heidelberg, 
1967), p. 176, has most recently criticized Kitto’s arrangement by saying 
that there is neither textual justification nor symbolic meaning in Creon’s 
presence on scene during the choral ode (781-805: “Das miisste, um 
glaubhaft zu werden, in den Worten des Textes angedeutet sein. Es 
liegt keine poetische Beziehung vom Imhalt des Kommos auf die 
Person Kreons vor, die dessen Anwesenheit auf der Bühne sinnvoll 
machen würde ..." Müller has forgotten that his argument goes both 
ways—he has no textual evidence for Creon's exit at 780. As regards 
the symbolic interpretation of Creon's presence on scene for the choral 
ode, in this case, I think, the onus of disproving Kitto rests on Müller's 
shoulders. 

*I. M. Linforth, “ Antigone and Creon,” University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology, XV (1961), p. 220. 

"Obviously I am of the opinion that the parodoi of the theater of 
Dionysus had a symbolical meaning—i.e. the parodos on the spec- 
tator’s right signified a character coming from or going to the city, 
market-place, or harbor, and the parodos to the spectators’ left signified 
the countryside and distant places. In support of this opinion, I call 
the reader's attention to (a2) Pollux, Onomasticon, IV, 126, (b) the 
actual location of the Theater of Dionysus in Athens, (c) the lack of 
playbills, and (d) possible epigraphical support for this symbolism— 
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and we know from 19141. that Haemon committed suicide in: 
the rock ehamber located in the countryside) since we find 
the formulaic expression®’—éByxev, 766— for a character who- 
has just exited. The chorus also mentions that Haemon exited 
rapidly—rayvs, 766. But what about Creon’s command at 760 
to one of his attendants to “lead out the hated one "—who 
naturally is Antigone? Are we to imagine that Creon’s order 
went unheeded? Certainly not. In view of the fact that the 
major event of this play is a girl sentenced to death for dis- 
obeying one of Creon’s edicts, it is not possible to believe that 
the attendants would even consider disobeying this simple 
command. Also, since a similar order had been carried out at 
492, we would be guilty of inconsistency to claim that an attend- 
ant exited after 492 to bring forth Ismene, but deny that any- 
one left after 761 for Antigone. She was brought forth and the 
most suitable time for her entrance is after Haemon’s exit (765), 
and before the dialogue resumes at 766. With this arrangement, 
there is no need to hustle Creon offscene at 780, as Linforth and 
others would have it, to make preparations for the new manner 
(see 773 f.) of Antigone’s death. Rather, by 766 she stands be- 
fore him; she hears her new death sentence with her own ears. 
Thus, the very close verbal reflection of Antigone (810-11... 
GANG w 6 may-/koiras "Abas õoav dye) picks up Creon's actual 
words (777 káke róv "Aib . . .) ; in addition, Creon spoke of a 
lonely footpath (773, épyyos . . . orífjos) and Antigone echoes the 
same thought (807-8, ràv vedray 686v/areixovcay . . .). Can these 
verbal reflections be accidental? If we wonder at these sim- 
ilarities, we may wonder even more at 848-9: 


* 4 / » 
pos épypa tupPoxworoy ép- 
yopar radhov moratviov 


Antigone was now to die in a tomb of some new creation. She 
eould have never gained this information from what the chorus 


see M. Bieber, “ Entrances and Exits of Actors and Chorus in Greek 
Plays," American Journal of Archaeology, LVIII (1954), p. 278. 

. Sophocles is very fond of using the perfect of BSaí»w to describe a 
character who has just made a complete exit. See Ant, 1091, for 
another example. 
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says from 781-838. However, if she already was on scene by 
774, she could have easily acquired this information from 
Creon's own words: 


Kpv erpwde Cdcay èv Karwpvye 
puo werp vy PX 


and it cannot be said that this information is not important, 
‘since the original plan of death was by public stoning (see 36). 

Thus, the-choral ode to Love becomes much more powerful 
if both Antigone and Creon are silently on scene during it. 
‘The “young girl upon whose soft cheeks Love sleeps” (788-4) 
‘and the “clearly visible look of love from the eyelids of a 
young girl who brings happiness to marriage” (795-7) are 
especially meaningful and significant for the members of the 
‘audience as they look directly upon Antigone, who embodies 
such characteristics. Creon, moreover, stands nearby as the 
‘destroyer of the love which Antigone bears for his own son, 
Haemon. 


WILLIAM J. ZIOBRO. 
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| °A similar case ean be made out of Creon’s presence on scene 
before 883. Antigone and the chorus had been engaged in a commos, a 
lyrical lamentation, Creon’s first words: (883 dois and yéous) reveal 
his first hand knowledge of these lamentations which he had been 
listening to for nearly one hundred verses, 


LATIN UEEPA. 


Pisani, in reviewing one of the last fascicules of Fraenkel’s 
etymological dictionary of Lithuanian, Paideia, XX (1905), p. 
142, makes the excellent equation linking the popular Latin 
word uerpa * penis,’ with the Baltic set represented by Lith. várpa 
‘ear of grain’ and also ‘penis’ 

The Latin word is left unexplained by Ernout-Meillet. Pisani 
rightly questions Fraenkel’s notion that várpa ‘ penis’ is a simple 
transfer from ‘spiga?’ and that the latter belongs to varpytt 
*forare, etc. He prefers to think that the semantics go back to 
Indo-European. He also notes the interesting match of meaning 
between Latv. varpa, which in addition to the senses documented 
for Lithuanian also means ‘ tail of a cooked pig’ and the sense 
documented by Fest, 230 M., 338 L.: penem antiqui codam 
vocabant; a qua antiquitate etiam nunc offa porcina cum cauda 
in cenis puris offa penita vocatur. 

However Pisani’s account of the formal match is inexact. 
He alleges that Lith. va- can normally match Lat. we-, adducing 
vapsa — uespa, vükaras == Slav. veéers, vásara = ver. But this 
masks at least two very different phenomena in Baltic. Words 
such as vákaras and vásara belong to a category involving suf- 
fixes in liquids with vowel assimilation (and also suffix ablaut) 
which I have dealt with at some length recently. But a disyl- 
lable such as vapsa goes back to an IE *o, as the Slavie and 
Germanic cognates show. The background of Lat. vespa is more 
complicated, but it cannot be that Latin simply developed ue- 
out of uo- through regular change when the reverse clearly 
happened in uomó, cold, soror, bonus, uold, etc. In ablaut terms, 
whatever the case with Lat. wespa, Lith. vapsa is simply *uopsá, 
while vákaras and vásara are schematically *uekoro- and *wesoré. 
These are important distinctions for the exact understanding of 
Baltie word-formation and meanings. 

Moreover, the accentuation of Lith. várpa (Latv. várpa) shows 
that we have an acuted, or long, diphthong in Proto-Baltic. 
When we consider Lat. uerpa, this can only mean a lengthened- 


1 Baltistica, VI (1970), pp. 27-32. 
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grade formation, and not a laryngeal-bearing syllable; hence 
*udrpa. This must also have consequences for the meaning in 
Baltie. The easiest way to understand it is to assume a sub- 
stantivized use of a derivative ‘having x’ or ‘x-like.’ The fact 
that the Latvian family of words occurs with two accentuations 
(noted by Büga) may reflect the origin of the lengthened-grade 
noun as a vrddhi derivative of a simplex *uorpa. 

On the other hand, the correspondence from the Latin side 
is not so simple as Pisani pictures it. At an early date in Latin 
all sequences of "ue, as we have mentioned above, must have 
become uo unless protected by light (palatalized) !, ete. In this 
fashion many instances of *ue and *uo merged. Then later, in 
the historical period, o unrounded to e after u before certain 
clusters (r or s plus consonant). Thus uoster became uester 
(*uos-; cf. noster), uorsus became uersus (*uri-to-), and uorté 
became uerió (*uortd < *uertó by the first change). In light, 
then, of the Baltic evidence it seems best to assume that uerpa 
is earlier *uorpá by this specific unrounding before clusters. 

Thus we have uerpa ‘penis’ < "uorpü ‘x’ and várpa, etc. 
‘ear, penis, pig's tail’ < *worpd 'x-lke) Now what is ‘x’? 
It could easily be claimed that a pig’s tail could be independently 
and jokingly dubbed a ‘penis.’ On the other hand, at various 
times languages have used ‘tail’ as an appellation for the 
penis. How can we best accommodate all observed meanings? 

The native explication, acutely observed by Pisani, of offa 
penita is highly informative for us on this aspect. We know 
from the cognates zéos, etc. that pénis is an old IE word for the 
organ, probably THE usual word. That of course does not ex- 
clude the possibility that there were other, perhaps, vulgar or 
slang or joking, terms. But it does mean that the word prob- 
ably did not originally also mean specifically a ‘pig’s tail.’ 
If, however, there was a word for the tail which had come to be 
used vulgarly for ‘penis’ (and here the usage level of werpa is 
significant), then the transfer of pénis itself to certain of the 
domains of ‘tail’ would be easily explicable. 

On the other hand, the Baltic meanings of ‘ear of grain’ and 
‘penis’ could easily be accommodated with a vrddhi derivative 
*taillike^ In that case, the Latvian sense of ‘ pig’s tail’ would 
be a specialized preservation of a portion of the old meaning. 
Because of the place of the pig (*suH-, * pork-) in IE culture 
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it is also possible that we have here a fossilized reflexion of IE 
cuisine, 

Thanks to Pisani, we seem then to have recovered an IE 
etymon for ‘tail’ *uorpü, which might already have developed 
the transferred sense ‘ penis.’ 


$ $ zl 


The above is, I think, substantially as far as we can safely 
take the account of *uorpä and its descendants at this time. 
But it is worth adding a further thought on a matter that might 
turn out to be related. The Slavic languages disagree in their 
nomenclature for the ‘tail’; a relatively widespread word is 
xvosté. However, Serbo-Croatian and Slovene share a word that 
in Serbo-Croatian has the form rép, pl. répovi. The origin of 
this is unclear. There is a word Russ. repéj, Pol. rzep, Slovene 
repje (collective), etc., with varying suffixes in each language, 
‘meaning ‘bur, thistle’; Russ. CS rép$ meant ‘ Spitzpfahl.’ 
Vasmer, R. E. W., IT, 513 gives two suggested etymological con- 
nexions, both equally unsatisfying. It seems equally possible, 
though it would need demonstrating, that the set rep- meaning 
some bushy plant or a stake might be a derivative of the etymon 
rep- ‘tail? 

We might then think of reconstructing this base as *urep-, 
since *u- was lost initially in Balto-Slavic immediately before *r. 

If then we were to relate *urep- further to *uorpà it would be 
necessary to view one of them as a refashioning on the zero- 
grade *urp-. Statistically in IE it would be more likely for 
*urep- to be the original underlying root, and a new vocalisa- 
tion *uVrp- to be created along productive lines. Since várpa 
must be a new vrddhi formation in any case it seems possible 
that this could have been formed from a zero-grade *virp-. On 
the other hand, it is equally possible that Lat. uerpa is from a 
proximate *worpa, and this in turn from an earlier *"urp-; cf. 
uersus < uorsus < *urt-to-. 

In that event, the root would be *urep-, and the apparent *o 
in várpa and uerpa would be coincidental. 


Eric P. HAMP. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE PROSOPOGRAPHY OF DEMOSTHENES, LVII. 


Most of the speaker's kin are correctly arranged in & pair 
of stemmata by Kirchner,’ but two problems remain. According 
to our MSS at sections 20-1 the speaker calls Thoukritides, 
Charisiades, Nikiades, and Nikostratos to attest his father's 
parentage. He describes their relationship to his father so ex- 
plicitly that, if the text is sound, the first three are first cousins 
(anepsiot) and the last is the son of a first cousin (anepsiadous), 
but in his peroration (67) he says that he has called four 
anepsiot and one anepsiadous. Thus most editors think that a 
name has dropped out of section 21. A more probable solution 
can be found by comparing the two lists of witnesses in their 
entirety : 


20-3 and 28 67 

röv pos dvÓpGv TO carpi cvyyevóv four cousins 
(three cousins and an anepsiadous)an anepsiadous 
TOV TpÓs yvvaiKOy TQ TaTpi ovyyevõv husbands of female 
cousins (anepsiat): 
phrateres, gennetar phrateres, gennetat 
demesmen those who share the 
those who share the same tombs? same tombs 
demesmen 


Although the speaker does not specify who the relatives pds 
yuvaixey are, it is clear that they include the husbands of his 
father’s female cousins. As long as we know that his father had 
female cousins, we should assume that he also had a male cousin 
mpos yuvaixay in preference to positing a lacuna or corruption in 
section 21. In 20-2 the speaker is distinguishing between the 
paternal and maternal relatives of his father; in 67 he follows 
a different procedure, naming the witnesses in the order of their 
proximity to his father: (1) cousins, (2) a son of a cousin, and 
- (3) husbands of cousins. He does the same thing with his 


* Prosopographia Attica (Berlin, 1901-3), nos. 3126 and 7255. 
* Although they are not mentioned in section 28, these people must 
‘be the ones who testify at that point. 
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maternal kin, reviewing them (68) in the order of their prox- 
imity to his mother after earlier calling them to testify in a 
different sequence (38-9). 

In an ordinary family little trouble would arise from such a 
reconstruction of the various relationships. Maternal cousins are 
the ehildren of one’s mother’s brother or sister. In Attic kin- 
ship reckoning, even if one’s mother shares only one parent with 
a half-brother (or half-sister), his child is still counted as a 
cousin. In the case of Demosthenes, LVII, however, the mother 
in question (Lysarete) was the homopatric sister of her husband, 
Thoukritides. Thus she and her husband had the same homo- 
patric siblings, and in fact the speaker explicitly states (20-2) 
that all his father’s relatives mpòs dvdpav were related also to 
Lysarete. Who then are the maternal cousins? The answer must 
be that Lysarete had siblings who were not also related to her 
husband, that is, homometric siblings. We know that the father 
of Thoukritides and Lysarete was married twice; we must con- 
clude that Lysarete’s mother was also married twice. By her 
other husband she had a child or children who were related, 
therefore, to Lysarete but not to Thoukritides. These homo- 
meirie siblings produced one male and several female offspring 
who were reckoned as cousins to the speaker’s father.* These 
relationships ean be shown by the following chart: 


1 2 1 
=_ a a 
Thoukritides—Lysarete "T 
| | 
father man several women 
speaker 


* We also know that the speaker’s mother married twice, that her 
first husband remarried, and that her father married twice (37, 40-1). 
It is likely that Thoukritides was older than Lysarete and, therefore, 
the product of his father's first marriage. 

*'The maternal cousin who testified was probably the bouleutes Thou- 
kritos of Halimous or his father Kephisodoros (I.G., II, 1742, lines 
15-16). 
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The other problem arises in connection with the third witness 
called to attest the ancestry of the speaker’s mother: réy 8 [xoi 
Spopyrptov| kai kar’ duddrep’ piv ovyyery kað (39). This does 
not mean what one would expect. This man is not related 
through both of his own parents or through both of the speaker's 
parents. Here aiy means the speaker and his mother, and the 
third witness is related to the speaker through both of the 
speaker’s maternal grandparents. The reason for describing him 
in this way is that the speaker's mother had a full brother, a 
homopatrie brother, and a homopatrie sister (37-9). The first 
witness ealled was the son of the homopatric brother and so 
related to the speaker and his mother only through her father, 
not through her mother. The second witness was a descendant 
of the mother’s maternal aunt and so related to the speaker and 
his mother through her mother, not through her father. The 
third witness is the son of her full brother and so related to the 
speaker and his mother through both her father and her mother. 


WESLEY E. THOMPSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Davis. 


REVIEWS. 


‘J. P. SULLIVAN. The Satyricon of Petronius. A. Literary Study. 
Bloomington and London, Indiana University Press, 1968. 
Pp. 302. 


In the light of recent Petronian scholarship, the word “ literary " 
‘in Professor Sullivan’s subtitle acquires the meaning both of a de- 
parture and of a new approach: a departure from the preoccupation 
with the problems of chronology and authorship in which students 
of Petronius have been entangled for so long a time and an approach 
to the Satyricon as a work of literature, the value and nature’ of 
which deserve to be more clearly and profoundly understood through 
critical examination. Such an approach is long overdue, and it is 
‘highly satisfying to find it in the hands of a scholar who is widely 
known as a serious critic of Latin literature. 

Moreover, the present book is a general as well as a literary study; 
for as Sullivan says in his Introduction (p. 16) his is “the only 
general study of Petronius in English.” Sullivan envisages a circle 
of readers which will contain both students beginning work on 
Petronius and students of literature in general (p. 16). It is for 
their benefit, as he explains, that he has ineluded translations and 
certain explanations. MEN CCP 

The book eontains seven chapters in addition to an introduction 
and conclusion. Each chapter is divided into sections with their own 
subtitles which are concerned with various aspects of or approaches 
to the principal subject of the chapter. A well-selected bibliography 
and three useful indices—of Petronian passages, of ancient authors, 
and general—complete the book. The printing is clear, the format 
fairly attractive, and typographical errors are rare. 

It is impossible, of course, in a general study to ignore the date 
of composition and the identity of the author which are the basic 
ingredients of the * Petronian question." Sullivan advises the reader 
who is familiar with the problems and the evidence to pass over 
his preliminary chapters and indeed in Chapter I, * The Date and 
Authorship of the Satyricon’ (pp. 21-83), the student of Petronius 
will find little that is new, except the attractive suggestion that the 
Satyricon was written for the sophisticated, witty, and highly 
literate court circle which Nero had gathered around him, a group 
that would have expected more of Nero’s Arbiter than expertise in 
purely material refinements. 

With Chapter II, “ A Reconstruction of the Satyricon” (pp. 34- 
80) we enter into far more complicated matters; for owing to the 
fragmentary state of our text, a reconstruction of the narrative even 
in the portions covered by our fragments depends to no small 
extent on what the reconstructor conceives to have been the original 
form of the text and the way or ways in which it reached its present 
state. Sullivan devotes slightly more than four pages (pp. 34-8) to 
“The Surviving Books and the Extent of the Work.” 

To explain the present mutilated form of the text, except for the 
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Cena, Sullivan assumes an abbreviator or excerptor. But unlike. 
Konrad Müller who recently postulated the activity of such a person 
in the transmission of the work (Petronii Arbitri Satyricon 
[Münehen, 1961], pp. XXXVII f.), Sullivan advances no conjec- 
tures about his period or the kind of manuseript from which he 
worked. He states that “physical accidents to some archetype 
might explain partially the mutilated way in which the work sur- 
vived” (v. 38), but does not mention the hypothesis of the late 
Ben Perry that our'so-ealled excerpts are “ pieces of salvage from a 
badly: damaged manuscript”? (Lhe Ancient Romances, p. 191). To 
8 this is the most convincing explanation of the present state of 
the text. 

By comparing the L excerpts from the Cena with the complete 
text in H, the Trau manuscript, Sullivan reaches the conclusion 
that his excerptor began each new episode with comparatively full 
extracts which grew shorter as he lost interest and contented himself. 
“with poetry and the moralizing or general apophthegms so dear 
to the medieval and late Latin mind” (p. 37). Here I can only 
suppose that the apophthegms to which Sullivan refers are the seven 
sententiae which appear together, but separated by asterisks in the 
L tradition, after the four-line poem in 82,5 some distance after 
the end of the Cena. They have been reassigned to their original 
places in the Cena on the evidence of H. It is highly unlikely 
that Sullivan’s excerptor would have bunched them together where 
he does, if he had found them where they belonged in his source.. 
All in all, it seems to me that even the general reader deserved some- 
thing more comprehensive and exact than these four pages. 

As to the reconstruction of the plot, Sullivan readily admits the 
speculative and tentative character of any reconstruction. This, of 
course, is so: but it is equally true that all reconstructions of the 
Satyricon must have much in common. For they must be developed 
from incidents which are mentioned in the preserved text as having 
already occurred, — 

As almost everyone has done since Cichorius published his “ Pe- 
ironius und Massilia” (Eóm. Studien [1922], pp. 438-42), Sullivan 
assumes that the story began in Massilia where Encolpius com- 
mitted an offense against Priapus, thus incurring the god’s wrath 
which follows him throughout the story. He also assumes that all 
the important episodes such as Encolpius’ escape from the arena, 
the first encounters of Encolpius and Giton with Tryphaena and 
Liehas, the theft of the robe and sistrum of Isis, ete., all took place 
before the beginning of our present text. Sullivan, assuming a 
disloeation, has our extant text begin with 10, the Quartilla episode. 
This is followed by the visit to Agamemnon’s school (1-5), the 
meident in the brothel (6-8), the quarrel over Giton (9-11), and 
the scene with the cloak in the forum (12-15). Sullivan interprets 
the tertius dies in 26, 7 as the third day in which Encolpius and his 
cronies have been in the Graeca wrbs which he identifies as Puteoli. 
He assigns the first day to Quartilla and the second to the quarrel 
and a possible dinner at Agamemnon's (the dinner mentioned in 
10, 3 and 6). The reconstruction from the beginning of the Cena 
on is largely a description of the contents: of the text as we have it. 
' The hypothetical parts of this reconstruction are plausible enough 
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and this is the most that could reasonably be expected. As the 
“basie plot” (p. 57), Sullivan sees the gravis ira Priap? which 
pursues Eneolpius over land and sea as the wrath of Poseidon 
pursues Odysseus. I shall have more to say about this below. 

Sullivan begins his third chapter, “The Choice of Form” (pp. 
81-114), by pointing out that in spite of the Satyricon’s unique 
character in antiquity and the impression of modernity which it 
gives today, its component parts are heavily traditional. The 
mixture of prose and verse had already been established by Varro in 
his Menippean Satires and such elements in the contents as the 
Cena, legacy hunters, ete. had long been part of the inventory of 
classical literature. Furthermore, he examines the Satyricon in the 
light of the specific literary trends of the Age of Nero. Here Sulli- 
van sees two main currents: the kind of neo-Alexandrian poetry that 
we find in such court poets as Calpurnius Sieulus and the author 
of the Einsiedeln Eclogues and its opposite, best exemplified in 
Persius’ Satires. He believes that Nero’s tastes inclined toward the 
former, whereas Lucan can be grouped with Persius as a supporter 
of the Latin literary tradition. But he refuses to join Petronius to 
Lucan and Persius as the third outstanding literary opponent to 
“orthodox Neronian theory." He is too eclectic and traditional, too 
classic in his style and tastes—an admirer of Vergil, a corrector 
of Luean—to be grouped with the two others. 

As everv student of Petronius knows only too well, the Satyricon 
has been’ derived partly or in toto from a large number of literary 
genres, or a mixture thereof, from epic to mime. Sullivan eon- 
cludes that the work has the literary form of a Menippean satire 
and that Petronius chose this form because satire was one of the 
vehicles of literary criticism in antiquity (with references to Horace 
and Persius) and “ parody and literary burlesque seem to lie at the 
root of the genre” (p. 90). But the relation between verse and 
prose in the Menippeans of Varro and Seneca on the one hand and 
the Satyricon on the other might well have been subjected to some 
detailed examination, for there are very important differences be- 
tween them. We shall say more about the verses below. 

The few pages on parody and imitation lead up to the more 
detailed discussion of the view that the Satyricon as a whole is one 
great parody either of the Odyssey and similar epics or of the eon- 
ventional Greek romance. Sullivan believes that with proper quali- 
fications the Satyricon could be described as a “comic Odyssey ” 
(p. 93) and points out several ways, apart from the wrath of 
Priapus, in which Petronius reminds his reader of the epic. He 
also turns his attention to the relationship between the Satyricon 
and the typical Greek romance. He answers the question of whether 
the former is a parody of the latter firmly in the negative. Apart 
from the traditional argumentum ex silentio, he also points out a 
fundamental difference in the plots: on one side, the togetherness 
of Encolpius and Giton; on the other, the separation of the lover 
protagonists. But he admits that parts of the Satyricon may reflect 
or parodv sentimental themes or relations which were familiar in 
the love stories of the period. 

All this is well said and I agree with it. But it seems to me that 
the Milesian tale as an element of genesis deserved more than a 
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sentenee (p. 96). For what seems to have pervaded the entire novel 
and tied its various parts together is not so much the intermittent 
wrath of Priapus, a parodie wrath of Poseidon, as pure eroticism. 
For if we set aside the Cena as a digression in which the story's 
two protagonists, Encolpius and Giton, are spectators rather than 
actors, almost all the adventures of our extant text have a com- 
pletely erotic nature. In fact, the story revolves around the erotic 
relations of Encolpius and Giton, not only with each other, but also 
with the other characters who have joined them or been joined by 
them for any length of time. It is also quite clear that the two 
protagonists had been traveling together before the beginning of 
our extant text and conducting themselves with the same lubricious 
abandon. We can assume reasonably that they formed a pair almost 
from the start. 

The preponderance in the Satyricon of the erotic element in its 
erassly sensual aspect points to a kinship with the only other form 
of prose literature which seems to have had the same characteristic: 
the Milesian tale. And the fact that the erotic adventures in the 
novel constitute relatively independent stories or episodes, even 
when they are connected with earlier episodes, points in the same 
direction. I do not say that Petronius expanded some Milesian tale 
into his novel or that he did not radically transform the tone. Yet, 
I still think it probable that the Milesian tale played a considerable 
part in the genesis of Petronius! new and unique creation. 

Sullivan refuses to call the Satyricon “ the first European example 
of the realistic erotic novel” (p. 97). He concedes, however, that 
there is a strong strain of realism in it. He finds lacking in 
Petronius the striving after verisimilitude which he considers an 
important principle of the realistic novel. He memtions as features 
destructive of verisimilitude the various expressions of Petronius’ 
own taste and views, an aside to the reader (the poem at 132,15), 
large elements of fantasy, and the literary framework of the Menip- 
pean satire. 

There is, of course, a large part of the extant text which is 
not subject to Sullivan’s objections. I refer to the Cena to which 
most scholars, I believe, would assign the highest degree of veri- 
similitude. On the other hand, I would agree with Sullivan that 
the affair between Eneolpius and Circe has an “air of unreality ” 
(p. 267) which I attribute to its character as an ironic travesty of 
romantic love. On the whole, then, I should say that the Satyricon 
aims at verisimilitude except where parody is intended and that the 
interspersed verses do little to impair it. 

For we really find very few verses in the Satyricon, the expres- 
sion of which is not adequately motivated by the kind of person who 
uiters them. Eumolpus who speaks saepius poetice quam humane 
recites ca. 65 percent of all verses, Then there are the poems 
recited by others and characterized as such: Agamemnon's schedium 
Lucilianae humilitatis (5), the carmen of the Cinaedus (28, 3), 
Trimalehio's feeble verses (34, 10; 55, 3), and the sixteen which he 
attributes to Publilius Syrus (55, 6). Even if some of them reflect 
Petronius’ own taste and views, are they inconsistent with the 
characters of those who deliver them? As for Encolpius, he is a 
man of letters and may well have warned the reader at the beginning 
of the story that he had a penchant toward extemporizing poetically, 
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Which brings us to Sullivan’s discussion of the poem Quid me 
constricta spectatis fronte, Catones (132, 15) in which he sees a 
“key passage" in which "the lines are meant to defend the large 
areas of sexual matter in the work" (p. 99). Perhaps; but why 
did Eneolpius wait until Book XVI to defend a fundamental ele- 
ment in his memoirs? An apologia of this kind belongs at the 
beginning of a work where we find it in Martial, and long before 
Book XVI the reader must have become so inured to the- eroticism 
of the entire work that a delayed defense of it would have been 
both superfluous and ludierous. 

Sullivan rejects Highet’s view that Petronius was a moralist who 
through the vehicle of satire eritieized or attempted to correct the 
flaws, foibles, and shortcomings of contemporary society. In this 
Sullivan stands on firm ground, for the very self-effacement of 
Petronius behind the figure of the amoral Encolpius militates against 
the assumption that Petronius was preaching morality or virtue 
under the entertaining surface of his story. There is much food for 
thought, but little indication of how it should be digested. 

To the well-known testimonia of Macrobius and Lydus, Sullivan 
adds a few from Marius Mereator which are not so familiar. 

Chapter IV is entitled “Satire in the Satyricon” (pp. 115-57). 
As we have just seen, Sullivan does not consider Petronius a satirist 
in the classic or moralistic sense. But he finds the Satyricon full of 
satirical topies. Before discussing these elements in detail, Sullivan 
treats Encolpius as the satiric vehicle, the narrator who both satirizes 
and is satirized. His function in keeping Petronius himself off the 
stage and leaving moral judgments in the domain of the reader is 
well presented. I would agree with Sullivan that as an artistic and 
rounded creation he is inferior to Trimalchio in our extant text. But 
I do not feel that his character is as “ disorganized and fragmen- 
tary” (p. 119) as Sullivan does. 

Sullivan next treats the women in the Satyricon, pointing out the 
traits in them which had been and would continue to be satirized, 
chiefly a fierce sexual appetite veiled initially in Circe in demure 
behavior, in Quartilla in hypocritical piety. Sullivan stresses the 
absence of any favorable reference to women in the Satyricon. He 
states in this regard that “ we cannot deduce from it anything about 
Petronius’ own attitude to women or about contemporary moral 
attitudes in this matter” (p. 124). About Petronius I hasten to 
agree. But is if not possible that in the real counterpart of the 
stratum of society to which Encolpius and Trimalchio belonged the 
worst was said, if not thought, of woman qua woman when she was 
not totally taken for granted? 

Sullivan reserves the bulk of his chapter for Trimalchio (pp. 125- 
57). He diseusses him in the light of possible literary sources, non- 
literary sources, and as a comic character. In the first section, after 
reviewing the reflections of Plato’s Symposium and Horace’s Cena 
Nasidieni in Trimalehio’s Cena, Sullivan dwells on the similarities, 
mostly in the matter of extravagancies, between certain Romans 
deseribed by Seneca in his Epistulae Morales and Trimalchio. 
Petronius, as Sullivan admits, did not have to draw on Seneea's 
written deseription. Both may have remembered the Romans in 
question, 
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More convincing in the realm of literary indebtedness is the de- 
seription of Maecenas in Seneca’s forty-seventh moral epistle. The 
fact that Trimalchio calls himself “ Maecenatianus " may have been 
“a direct hint from Petronius" (p. 135) to make the comparison. 
Finally, Sullivan makes short shrift, as he should, of suggestions 
that Petronius drew upon such stereotyped catalogues as Theo- 
phrastus’ Characters in creating Trimalchio. 

In “Trimalchio: The Non-Literary Sources ” Sullivan dwells for 
a number of pages on the language of Trimalchio and his friends 
which he ealls “a careful literary representation of the sermo 
plebeius?" (p. 140). Here he lets the text speak for itself in fairly 
long passages, the tone of which he undertakes to reproduce in his 
translations. The passages are well selected to illustrate the pre- 
occupations and interests of the speakers. 

In discussing Trimalchio as a comic figure, Sullivan concludes that 
the predominant impulse in Petronius’ depiction of Trimalehio is 
sympathetic rather than satirical. To a certain extent I too find 
Trimalchio a sympathetic character. But I cannot help wondering 
whether an upper class Roman felt Trimalchio to be anything more 
than an utterly ridiculous upstart. The way in which he lifted him- 
self up from nothing by his own boot straps is a basic ingredient of 
the American success story, and even today it can strike a sympa- 
thetic note which gives a favorable coloring to the rest of his ehar- 
acter. But given the behavior of Maecenas and his friends at Nasi- 
dienus’ dinner, can we believe that they or their ilk would have seen 
more in Trimalchio than a sordid figure of fun when not an intoler- 
able bore? 

The longest chapter of the book is entitled “ Criticism and Parody 
in the Satyricon” (pp. 158-213). After warning us not to discount 
the literary criticism in the Satyricon because it is put in the mouth 
of disreputable characters and analyzing the conservative attitude 
towards rhetoric in the speeches and verses of Encolpius and Aga- 
memnon at the beginning of the extant text, Sullivan approaches 
the widely debated problem presented by Eumolpus’ critique of epic 
poetry and his own carmen de bello civili. After stating the various 
theories regarding Petronius! intentions in writing the poem, he ad- 
vances the hypothesis that Petronius “is offering in a brief and 
eclectic sketch some of Lucan’s material, which is reworked in a 
Vergilian manner and has the proper Vergilian mythological 
“machinery.” He then marshals the evidence, examines it in detail, 
and turns his hypothesis into an almost unavoidable conclusion. 

The Troiae Halosis is found to be a “ general imitation and parody 
of Seneca’s tragic style.’ With this there can be no quarrel. Re- 
flections of Ovid are noted. Sullivan believes that Agamemnon's 
schedium Lucilianae humilitatis was meant to be a real imitation of 
Lueilius. But the verses themselves possess no particular Lucilian 
characteristic, as Sullivan admits, and the hexameters are far from 
humiles, Perhaps Agamemnon’s mention of Lucilius was purely a 
means of initial self-disparagement which would soon be belied by 
his own verses. 

Sullivan argues that the verses attributed to Publilius Syrus by 
Trimalchio are not by Publilius, but by Petronius. He observes that 
the quoting of these verses “ would be quite an educated feat for 
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the ignorant freedman," whereas it would bring Petronius credit 
alone for a “good memory or an extensive library" (p. 192). 
Therefore, Trimalehio is allowed to step out of character so that 
Petronius ean onee again demonstrate his poetie talents. But in the 
same chapter we have already had a pitiful example of Trimalehio's 
own verses and the gulf between these verses and those attributed to 
Publilius by him is so vast that Trimalehio would have had to 
become an entirely different person, if he had composed the latter. 
Moreover, where else in the Cena does Trimalchio step out of 
character? 

The last part of this Chapter V is devoted to an analysis of the 
moralizing and philosophizing passages in the Satyricon. Here Sul- 
livan comes to grips with the theory that Petronius is composing 
a direct parody of Seneca’s moral writings. He compares in detail 
passages from both authors dealing with similar themes and reaches 
the eonelusion that there was direct influence; also that the “ overtly 
moralizing " passages in the Satyricon “are there for literary rather 
than didactic purposes.” By that he means, if I understand him 
correctly, that Petronius did not hold up a mirror to the dark side 
of life so that the reader might be shocked by the sight of such rank 
corruption into improving himself, but put moral discourse in the 
mouths of his disreputable and amoral characters to serve as another 
aspect of the comic element of incongruity on which so much of the 
novel’s entertainment depends. 

Chapter VI, * The Humour of Petronius" (pp. 214-31), contains 
the following definition close to its beginning: “ The basic humour 
of the Satyricon consists in the application of a refined, literary, 
and ‘stylistically sophisticated narrative to the disreputable low-life 
adventures and sexual escapades of a number of unprincipled and 
generally worthless characters.” This is the humor of incongruity; 
incongruity in language between epic and tragic styles and the de- 
cidedly non-epie and non-tragie events and characters which are 
portrayed in them. Sullivan points out how Petronius uses other 
styles or jargons for hnmorous purposes: the legal and diplomatic 
jargons in scenes on the ship of Lichas and in Crofton; the language 
of the erotic elegy in the Circe episode. As to eomie situations, Sul- 
livan quite rightly emphasizes their kinship with the humor found 
in the mime with its elements of bawdiness, deception, surprise, 
and seatology. 

Sullivan devotes a short section to verbal wit (pp. 225-31). In it 
he discusses the puns and double meanings, the jokes and redende 
namen in which the Satyricon abounds. He follows this with some 
pages on Petronius’ “ genius for humorous characterization,” seeing 
the dialogue as the author’s chief medium for the exercise of this 
talent. He begins with Encolpius as the perpetual butt or victim and 
foil for the other characters, but moves on quickly to Eumolpus as 
the most suitable figure through which to study Petronius’ art of 
depicting character. 

Chapter VII, “Sexual Themes of the Satyricon,” begins with a 
section entitled “The Pornographic Tradition.” Unfortunately no 
definition is given of pornography or obscenity in general, and the 
lack of it is not made up by the presence of generalizations on the 
pagan and Christian attitudes to sex and the statement that the 
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restrictions on obscene literature in classical antiquity were social 
rather than religious. Until we know what Sullivan considers obscene 
in ancient literature, such sentences as “ Obscenity was a treasured 
part of the literary tradition—" and ' Petronius’ obseenity is not, 
as it might be with us, avant garde, but traditional” are rather 
meaningless. 

In the next section, Sullivan treats Petronius’ choice of sexual 
themes. After reviewing the large doses of promiseuity and bi- 
sexuality in the Satyricon, he concludes that the attitude toward sex 
in the work is a “fairly standard ancient view," which was shared 
by most classical authors. The prevalence of promiscuity and bi- 
sexuality in certain segments of the population in the time of Nero 
ean hardly be denied. But their pervasiveness in the Satyricon is 
due first of all to the high level of sexuality and amorality of the 
protagonists and the low threshold of corruptibility of the people 
they encounter. It might well be noticed that as soon as the pro- 
tagonists become observers in the Cena, we enter what I should 
call a less heated sexual atmosphere. It is by money, not by sex, 
that Trimalchio and his circle are obsessed. 

A consideration of Circe’s yearning to debase herself with vulgar 
lovers leads to & psychoanalytic study of the Satyricon. Sullivan 
begins with the type of sexual situation which is chosen for realistic 
treatment. After examining individual passages, he finds two or, 
possibly, three cases of scopomixia and three, “if the extension 
from sight to touch is admitted,” of exhibitionism (being a novice 
in this field I do not know whether this extension should be allowed). 
But be that as it may, I doubt if they should be interpreted as a 
genuine reflection of Petronius’ own “ psycho-sexual interests.” 

I shall leave to the judgment of others Sullivan's diseussion of the 
disguised aspects of the theme of scopophilia in the Satyricon. But 
I should like to make an observation in passing on what seems to me 
to be a matter of correct terminology. Sullivan speaks of “ En- 
colpius’ frustrated self-eastration" in 132. But first of all, his 
* eastration ” is not frustrated, because it is clear from the text that 
he had a phallectomy in mind and not an orchiectomy, in which he 
could not have been frustrated in the way in which he was. Sullivan 
believes that his psychoanalytic deductions are further argument 
for attributing the Satyricon to Tacitus’ Petronius. 

In his “ Conclusion” (pp. 254-69) Sullivan summarizes with elo- 
quence and clarity his comprehensive view of Petronius as a literary 
figure and the Satyricon as a work of literature. Most of the dis- 
cussion revolves around the author as a satirist and the work as 
satire. Here again we meet the well-taken position that Petronius 
is not a great satirist in the classical sense of the word which 
demands a serious moral purpose or the Satyricon a true satire in 
spite of its many satirical traits. All other aspects also of the author 
and the work which were treated in more detail in the body of the 
book are here synthesized. Sullivan refuses to be swept off his 
critical feet by the “second-rate” author who was a favorite of 
his youth (p. 17). But his resistance does not take the form of 
pushing the pendulum to the other extreme and he appreciates 
Petronius’ unique qualities. 

All in all, then, this is the richest and best study of Petronius 
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that has been written up to this time. The prineipal defeets are 
these in my opinion: an inadequate treatment of the text and its 
transmission, repetition of themes and ideas that could have been 
avoided by tighter organization, insufficient first-hand investigation 
‘of aspects of the work that have not already been treated ex- 
haustively (e.g. the Menippean satire), and fluctuations in opinions 
on the same subject (e.g. on the element of realism). The other 
side of the medal is indeed bright and outshines the darker side by 
far, There is not a chapter beyond the second which does not include 
new and stimulating insights and does not illuminate important 
aspects of the Satyricon and the art of its author. For the first time 
we are given a comprehensive view of the place occupied by the 
work in the whole of ancient literature and are provided with 
eriteria which make possible a literary evaluation. Although a 
reviewer naturally picks out apparent flaws and points of disagree- 
ment for criticism, I hope I have given some indication of the many 
times in which I have not only agreed with Sullivan but learned 
from him. I owe him a greater understanding of the Satyricon in 
part or in whole even where our views have parted company. And 
in addition to this, his book has style. 


Henry T. ROWELL. 
Tug Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


K. J. Dover. Aristophanes, Clouds. Edited with an Introduction 
' and Commentary. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1968. Pp. cxxviii 
-+- 285. 63/- ($4.25). 


If not the liveliest or the gayest of Aristophanes’ comedies, the 
‘Clouds is perhaps the most important for the student of fifth- 
century intellectual history; and here at last we have a major 
edition and a splendid commentary remarkable both for its learning 
and its conciseness. Dover provides, first of all, a sound text and 
apparatus criticus, based on a fresh collation of some fifty of the 
known 136 manuscripts of the play, to which is added a convenient 
citation of testimonia. Though he has doubtless not said the last 
word, he has brought a great advance on previous texts and often 
elicited sense and order from confusion and editorial eapriee: see 
his treatment of lines 34, 528, 653-4, 680, 744, 800, 995, 1019, 1028-9, 
1105-6, 1169. 

. The Introduction, a small book in itself, provides basic, but 
eritically assessed information about Aristophanes’ life, the char- 
acters, staging, and a short, but scholarly history of the text, includ- 
ing such matters as the origin and dates of the scholia and the 
eolometry and the work of Byzantine commentators like Triclinius 
‘and Thomas Magister. 

' More controversial and more exciting for the general reader are 
the diseussions of the historicity of “ Socrates,” the problems of the 
two versions of the play, and the contest between the two Logoi. 
By close comparison of the various Socratic texts Dover concludes 
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that Aristophanes! Socrates, though indeed a carieature, is still 
based on some firm knowledge about the man (cf. lines 362-3) and 
presupposes the celebrity of Socrates by the year 423. Dover rightly 
stresses the fact that Aristophanes’ primary concern is artistic suc- 
cess, not biography or doctrinal polemic. To that end Aristophanes 
adopts “a reactionary and philistine persona” (p. lii) which may 
not coincide with his personal attitudes, fuses Socrates with the 
Sophists, and connects Socrates’ work with the “abnormal” ethe- 
reality and alazoneia of poets, seers, prophets, and all those others 
who deal with things up in the air. Dover is healthily sceptical of 
allusions to the historical Socrates in the “miscarriage” of the 
thought in 137 or in the “ mysteries " of 143. One may add that the 
theme of the “mysteries” has its own special function within the 
framework of the play: the entrance into the phrontisterion brings 
not light, rebirth, and oracular wisdom (cf. 506-8) after the “ limit- 
less night" (lines 2-3) of Strepsiades’ troubles, but only greater 
darkness and confusion. I would extend scepticism, however, also 
to lines 358-63, where Dover finds Aristophanes sharing his audi- 
ence’s low opinion of Socrates by contrast to the general esteem for 
Prodicus ó godds (pp. lv-lvi). Yet the lines need not be read quite 
so seriously: they are intelligible as a typically Aristophanie “ In- 
konsequenz,” moving abruptly from remote philosophic (or meteoro- 
sophie) solemnity to the bizarre concreteness of physiognomie 
peculiarities. Incidentally, could Socrates’ kápðaua (234-6) be not 
only a reductio ad absurdum of Presoeratie meteorology, but also 
a possible reference to Socrates’ use of analogies with simple, 
familiar objects and activities of everyday life? 

In the section on the two Logoi Dover would translate ó #rrwy and 
Kpetrrov Adyos by “Right” and “ Wrong,” noting that the term 
dikaios logos does not occur in the text (though cf. line 900). The 
change does not improve so very much over the traditional “ Just" 
and “Unjust Argument”; and the latter phrase, of course, has 
textual support, as Dover duly notes (p. lvii). Dover's new terms 
still do not bring out sufficiently the ambiguity on which Aristo- 
phanes is probably playing (and of whieh Dover himself seems 
aware: ef. p. lviii). The morally weaker argument (7rrwy) proves 
physically the “stronger” (xpeirrwy) and thus “wins,” «paret (ef. 
893-4). The point is that inversion of traditional values and termin- 
ology whieh Thueydides illustrates so graphieally. More valuable 
for the interpretation of this part of the play are Dover's aeute 
observations of the irreverence with which Aristophanes treats even 
the Just Argument. Dover makes much (perhaps too much) of this 
character’s “ obsession ” with boys’ genitals (pp. lxiv-vi). His view 
of the episode, nevertheless, points us away from the traditional view 
of Aristophanes the moralist to a subtler vision of a brilliant cari- 
eaturist who can skilfully ridicule the pretentious virtue of the “old 
education.” Simultaneously, Aristophanes may be availing himself 
here of an opportunity to slip a bit of spice into a play which, by 
usual Aristophanic standards, is singularly deficient in erotic 
possibilities. 

Dover’s acumen and lucidity are at their best in his discussion of 
the problem of the two Clouds. He sifts the evidence carefully and 
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concludes that the present play is an incompletely revised version 
which probably was not performed or perhaps performabie—unless 
one accepts the unlikely possibility of a fifth actor for 886-9 or 
allows an interpretation different from Dover’s to the Xopov in the 
margin of V at 889 (see ad 887). He makes in consequence some 
far-reaching (and far from certain) speculations about the possi- 
bility of the dramatic poet’s aiming at readers rather than spectators 
of his work (p. xevii). 

The commentary is tightly packed with a vast amount of infor- 
mation on matters of syntax, idiom, orthography, meter, staging, 
prosopography, law, politics, society. As one would expect, Dover's 
primary interest is in matters of language, but he does justice to 
the other aspects of the play and makes good use of archaeological 
evidence. Staging problems receive some interesting and refreshing 
comment: see his notes on 143, 847, 1473, 1508. On 1485 ff., how- 
ever, Dover suggests that the wooden set indicating the phrontis- 
terion may have actually been set afire, a view which probably 
concedes too much to scenic realism, There are places where the 
philosophical parallels could have been noted in greater detail: e. g. 
on 148, diaperpeiy: ef. the Presoeratie and especially Empedoclean 
fondness for compounds in ĝa- and note also áuérpqr' '"Axp of line 
264, On line 153 (Aerrórgs) cf. Democritus B11 and Diogenes of 
Apollonia B6. 

Dover’s frankness in sexual matters is a welcome change from the 
prudish, misleading euphemisms and baffling lacunas of Rogers 
et al. He is not afraid of four letter words and is explicit about 
things like Jadavidwots and ebpuvrpokría. Still, his detailed note on 
977 seems to explain not only obscurum per obscurius, but obscae- 
num per obscaenius. Surely it would be more helpful to look to 
other parallels for the figurative use of 8pócos (as Theoer., 27, 50 
suggests) and to the language of poetic conventions rather than to 
the physiology of male secretions. On the other hand, Dover seems 
unnecessarily wary of a sexual joke in Alay owafas at line 55: note 
the suggestive context (especially lines 51-2 and Dover’s notes ad 
loc.). There are interesting observations on the contradictions be- 
tween Aristophanes’ aesthetic innovativeness and his ethico-literary 
conservatism (ad 547, where a reference to the Unjust Argument at 
896 would be revealing) and on the implications of the conflict be- 
tween Euripides and Aeschylus (ad 1353-90). 

Naturally there are points where different views are possible. I 
doubt that àévao. in 275 means “simply ‘eternal’”: note the 
liquidity stressed in 276 f., 282 £., 383. I am not entirely convinced 
by Dover’s interpretation of the pronouns and addressees at 804-13. 
I do not see why the dicews áváyka, Of 1075 need be limited to 
“simply ‘sexual desire": ef, 1073, 1078. I would have liked a 
fuller diseussion and a less hasty obelization of $vAXofoXoóons at 
1007: ean there be a referenee to the falling of blossoms or, more 
remotely, to the rustling of leaves (ef. Sappho, fr. 2 L-P; Bacehyl., 
5, 65-7)? The transliteration “ Anaximandros ” strikes me as a not 
altogether necessary sacrifice of clarity to consistency. There are 
small misprints in the Greek text at 424, 1093, 1380. 

But these are oxwódAego. Dover writes with freshness, vigor, 
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and clarity and has treated the complex problems of this play with 
exemplary intelligence, erudition, and restraint. For its seale and 
scope his is a model commentary and should prove indispensable 
to students of Aristophanes and his period. 


CHARLES SEGAL. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CENTER FOR 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME. 


ANTONIO La Penna. Sallustio e la “rivoluzione ” romana. Milano, 
Feltrinelli Editore, 1968. Pp. 501. 


This is the section on Sallust (now published on its own) of what 
was to have been a major study of Roman historiography from 
Caesar to (perhaps) Livy. Most of the essays have appeared before, 
the first three in 1959 and the fourth in 1963; and La Penna has 
become recognised as one of the most important and stimulating 
writers on Sallust, combining a fine feeling for Latin with an un- 
usual canon of interpretation, which one might deseribe as enlight- 
ened Marxism. The four essays here republished (with slight 
revision and sparing addition of later references: only Syme’s 
Sallust has been digested) cover the whole of Sallust’s genuine work. 
The author is unrepentant in his belief that the Letters are spur- 
ious. Two new essays on Sallust as a wrifer—one on composition 
and arrangement, one on style—are a welcome addition: free (on 
the whole) from political dogmatism, La Penna here shows his 
knowledge of Classical prose literature and his stylistic sensitivity, 
to the great advantage of the reader. Internal evidence suggests 
that these essays (not dated) were also written about 1963, with 
later work not considered. Five appendices deal with selected epi- 
sodes from the history of Sallustian scholarship and its influence 
over the last few centuries. There is a brief biographical note, a 
selective bibliography, and two excellent indexes, 

The first essay need not detain us long. In all the watery wastes 
of Sallustian scholarship there is no more stagnant pool than the 
literature on the prooem?a, Dishonest political and personal apologia 
wrapped in scrapbook eommonplaces, the prefaces to the two mono- 
graphs and what we have of that to the Histories have received a 
tribute of adulatory exegesis totally remote from reality. La Penna 
rejects some of the choicest items (e.g. Sallust’s “ Platonism "), 
and indeed throughout his work he deplores the excesses of scholas- 
ticism around Sallust that make the non-initiate blush for Classical 
scholarship. He has much to say that will provoke thought, and 
much (e.g. about the background of Roman uirtus and Hellenistic 
“tragie history ") that will be generally accepted. But his erudi- 
tion is here wasted on a pseudo-subject: surprisingly, in view of 
his frequent invectives against verbal fog, he has been caught up 


. ^ Through some oversight a review copy was sent to the A.J. P. only 
in January, 1970. Hence through no fault of either the Journal or the 
reviewer this review is, regrettably, even later than reviews tend to be. 
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in the methods and the vocabulary: developed by those against whom 
he rebels. It is interesting that a fortheoming German collection of 
essays on Sallust ineludes only one article by this thoughtful and 
erudite writer: precisely the one on the prooemia. We must hope 
that this will make him think again. 

The first substantial, and probably the most important, essay 1$ 
the one on the Catiline. When it appeared (in 1959), it was a 
thunderbolt hurled at the aesthetie and philosophizing views that, 
in reaction against Schwartz’s picture of Sallust as a political 
pamph!leteer, had become orthodox in Germany and Italy. All the 
traditional problems, from Sallust’s errors in chronology to his 
attitude to the protagonists (Cicero, Caesar, Cato, as well as Cati- 
line), are carefully discussed, and the views expressed, in almost 
every detail, are sensible and well founded. The claim that Sallust 
was hostile to Cicero is refuted. Caesar’s own attitude to Roman 
problems is investigated: the bellum ciuile as well as his actions 
show that he (at least originally) wanted to restore a sound res 
publica, not to head a revolution; and in this Sallust can be shown 
to agree with him. La Penna’s characteristic contribution, however, 
is his picture of Sallust as the type and representative of the 
Italian “ possessing classes,” fighting, by Caesar’s side, against both 
the old aristocracy (the factio paucorum) and the proletariate: not, 
of course, objectivity, but a war on two fronts. In the end, the 
fear of social convulsion becomes the main motivating force: politi- 
eal freedom leads to demagogy by aristocrats, to partes and fac- 
tiones, hence the propertied classes and their spokesman are eager 
for a stable and even authoritarian régime, provided the dignitas 
of the upper classes is maintained. In this Sallust foreshadows the 
Augustan principate, and its social base. Caesar, who had held 
similar views, was ultimately killed by the impossibility of main- 
taining the different social forces in equilibrium: his psychology and 
his personal aims, while fascinating, must be judged ultimately 
irrelevant. 

La Penna’s Sallust is essentially a product of social and eco- 
nomic forces; though the author is too good a scholar to suppress 
his individuality as much as strict doctrine would perhaps demand. 
He is a ‘utopian’ hoping for reform that will guarantee the security 
of his class and improve its access to power; he is repelled by the 
reality of military ascendancy and the power it gives to the pro- 
letariate. In this he is not far removed from Cicero; though he 
mourns Caesar without condemning him. The lack of serious ideo- 
logical conflicts in the late Republic, the absence of philosophical 
radicalism such as is found in Greece, is due to the basic fear of 
revolution in the “ possessing classes” that challenged the old aris- 
tocracy. One result of this lack of radical ideology was that his- 
torical interpretation remained at the level of naive moralism, and 
programmes of reform were on the whole limited to a eall for a 
return to ancestral virtue. Yet the political problems created (ae- 
cording to La Penna) by the class structure due to the expansion 
of Roman power were based on real class conflicts: the leaders 
were exploiting forces that had a real existence, even though no 
ideology. 

It is on these grounds that La Penna condemns the description 
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of Roman politics in terms of cliques and personal ambitions, which 
he supposes to be that of the “prosopographical school” and 
particularly of Syme. In this as in other major lines of interpre- 
tation, he follows the Soviet writers (especially Uttchenko and 
Mashkin) whom, in 1959, he found alone worthy of approval, 
though he distinguishes the nuances of his view from theirs. In 
a newly written paragraph he adds conditional approval of Syme. 
He recognises in his work (as any honest reader must) a serious 
interest in social history, traced through the careful study of indi- 
viduals on the historical stage. This, while it arouses the admiration 
of the scholar, is anathema to the Marxist, who cannot be satisfied 
with the approach of bourgeois individualism. La Penna resolves 
his dilemma (p. 136) by suggesting that Syme “ unconsciously ” 
slips into noting real class movements and forces, so that one ean 
gather much more from his work than the author intended! It is a 
beautiful example of the difficulties faced by the enlightened Marxist 
who is an honest scholar. 

The interpretation established by La Penna is applied to the 
famous synkrisis of Caesar and Cato: Sallust admires both, since 
(with Caesar detached from Catilinarian revolution) both fit well 
into the social aspirations he represents. La Penna here makes the 
valuable comment that scholars (especially in Germany) have 
tended to ascribe too much importance to Greek philosophical 
currents in Roman polities: there is no real reason to think that 
they had a major influence on political behavior. Yet, here as in 
the prooemia, so powerful is the lure of tradition that he elsewhere 
cites Capelle's masterpiece of wrong-headed erudition (Klio, XXV 
[1932]) with approval. He goes on to make Sallust the heir of the 
“conservative enlightenment” of the Scipione age and of the hu- 
manistic historiography of Thucydides and Polybius. After a brief 
investigation of the Greek writers who ean be shown to have at- 
tracted Sallust’s attention, a final summing up argues that even as 
a literary figure Sallust must be seen in terms of his attitude to the 
res publica—a stimulating view, further developed in the last essay. 
One must surely agree that this is true of every serious historian. 

The essay on the Jugurtha applies the same principles of inter. 
pretation and again discusses the various traditional points of debate 
in detail, again usually with acumen and common sense. (In the 
survey of modern opinions which precedes, one notes with approval 
the just appreciation of the excellent dissertation by Bosselaar, 
which, being in Duteh, has usually failed to receive due credit.) 
However, here more than in the Catiline, it seems to me that some of 
the limitations of the method become apparent, and unfortunately 
it also seems that the author's knowledge of the background is here 
markedly inferior. 

Inadequate knowledge of historieal matters is bound to weaken 
the argument. Thus (almost at random) there is vagueness over 
deditio (pp. 183 f.); the old error that Turpilius was a Latin is 
repeated (p. 202), with no awareness that Sallust’s phrase about 
him eannot mean that, and that the man was praefectus fabrum; 
the statement that the “electoral base" of Marius’ campaign for 
the consulship were opifices agrestesque is justified (p. 177) with 
a reference to Sallust—who, however, says nothing of the sort, since 
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he wel knew that Roman voting procedures would have doomed 
any candidate with such a “base” to total failure. 

But these slips, as well as innumerable true and well-argued 
points, are less important than the canon of interpretation. Self- 
contradiction is inherent in a Marxist approach to history—an 
a priori structure clothed in emotive language and claiming to be 
selentifie interpretation. Evidence is not lacking here. La Penna 
blames De Sanctis punta di moralismo against the equites (pp. 
175 f.)—while, incidentally, accepting the theory of equestrian im- 
perialism which is what really vitiates De Sanctis’ article on the 
Jugurtha, Now, others have claimed, implausibly, that the historian 
must not pass moral judgments. But it is surely not for the Marxist 
to do so. La Penna, for instance, describes the nobiles as in part 
“rigidly and obtusely conservative” (p. 189). Worse still, in con- 
nection with the opposition to the enrolment of capite censi in the 
legions by Marius, he delivers himself of the dietum that “ this 
did not prevent either the Roman rich or the modern bourgeois 
from letting their havenots be massacred on behalf of their ‘ father- 
land’ ”—which is not only an irrelevant punta di moralismo, but 
here an absurd one, since those objecting to the enrolment knew 
that they were thereby saving the havenots from being killed: it is 
La Penna, not those whom he blames, who can be seen to be trying 
to have it both ways. The “class struggle ”—obviously in part a 
true and valid interpretation, like all major heresies—also presents 
its difficulties. La Penna is too well informed and honest to accept 
the gross oversimplifications of the party-line writers. He comments 
rightly on the complexity of a “class struggle” that takes in 
aristocracy, equites, Italian élite, urban proletariate, and rural pro- 
letariate (p. 219). Yet the pattern of a “class struggle” must be 
maintained on principle, even though elsewhere the author is aware 
of the fact that (demonstrably) at least the first three of these 
groups neither had nor thought they had a uniform class interest: 
there is a constant shift of patterns of opposing and co-operating 
sections. In any ease, the Marxist easily slips into the conventional 
oversimplification that he has discarded: in connection with the 
agrarian laws we find the “ latifundist aristocracy” opposing 
the “equestrian class” (on reflection the author will surely 
not believe in this schematic dichotomy) as well as “popular de- 
mands” (p. 177). Again, the “ expansionist policy” of the second 
century B.C. is ascribed to “mercantile and financial groups,” 
which wanted “the suppression of the great rival centres of the 
Mediterranean” (p. 235). And in this context La Penna again 
complains of “ prosopographieal history," which leaves “a feeling 
of emptiness . . . in the reader who wants to understand how 
society and civilisation change” (p. 236). Whatever may be the 
merits of the particular view he here attacks, there are those for 
whom the substitution of schematic abstractions for human indi- 
viduals does not fill the void: those who still think that society and 
civilisation are changed by human action, and that collective nouns 
must be given individual content. 

In the Histories La Penna, duly cautious about drawing conclu- 
sions from fragments (which he has done a great deal to order 
and interpret), finds eonfirmation for his view of Sallust's struggle 
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on two fronts, with fear of revolution finally prevailing. The 
idealization of Sertorius clearly shows the representative of the 
Italian upper class. (La Penna here accepts the ill-supported 
theory of opposition between the upper and lower classes of Italy 
over their attitude to Rome.) But major difficulties arise. How 
can one explain Sallust’s admiration for Spartacus? With admitted 
qualms, La Penna seems to settle for the suggestion (p. 297) that 
Spartacus’ plan of repatriating slaves from Italy did not seriously 
threaten the social order of Italy. The fact that Sallust could 
admire a slave leader at all is set in a line of development that 
leads from Cato’s callousness to Seneca’s humanity; but naturally, 
there cannot be a plain admission that this is a process of moral 
enlightenment: it is suggested that it may be due to recognition of 
the fact that the slave-owner’s economie interest suggests paternal- 
ism rather than oppression. The reader will note that it took the 
very practical Romans centuries to realise this interest; and, of 
course, that it in no way explains the purely moral phenomenon of 
admiration for a great man who happened to be a rebellious slave. 

More difficult still is Sallust’s hatred of Pompey. La Penna recog- 
nises that Pompey offered the res publica precisely what Sallust 
ought to have wanted, as the representative of his class: to put the 
Senate under his protection (p. 279). It is argued that Sallust 
eontinues Caesarian polemics, and that ambitious individuals made 
use of the reality of social forees for their own purposes. But this 
leaves unsolved the problem of what all these men and their fol- 
lowers were fighting about: Caesar, Pompey, Cato, also Cicero— 
all of them wanted to extend the aristocracy by increased admission 
of the Italian upper class, and all of them wanted to prevent social 
revolution. On what good Marxist grounds did the Italian upper 
classes and their representative support one or another of these 
men, or partly one and partly another, or sometimes one and some- 
times another? 

No one will deny the existence of classes and social forces. As 
La Penna says, we have all learnt much from “ Socialist” theories 
of history. But these classes must themselves be investigated in 
terms of the individuals composing them, and not deemed to behave 
as collective abstractions. It is La Penna’s great virtue that he has 
not been content with Marxist orthodoxy, but has applied a fine 
mind and profound erudition and sensitivity to detailed analysis; 
but in the end he returns to the abstractions and— like the German 
and Italian scholars whom he attacks—regards them as a satisfac- 
tory explanation of historical processes. It should nevertheless be 
clear that all students of Sallust and of Roman history have a great 
deal to learn from this stimulating scholar: above all, the fact 
that the historian must be seen against the background of the 
history of his time as well as of the period about which he chooses 
to write. Syme and those whom he has taught will not deny this. 


E, BADIAN. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 


BUFFALO, 
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H. D. WESTLAKE. Individuals in Thucydides. Cambridge University 
Press, 1968. Pp. x + 324. $10.50 in U. S. 


. The theme of this book concerns all students of the Greek his- 
torians. In his opening chapter Westlake shows without difficulty 
that Thueydides is sparing with explieit statements about individual 
charaeter, that they axe for the most part eonfined to politieal or 
military intelligence and ability, and that they are more common in 
parts of the history that were written later. Even the apprecia- 
tions of Pericles and Brasidas appear not to have been written until 
the latest stages of the war. The discussion is concentrated on a 
eroup of Athenians—Pericles, Phormio, Cleon, Nicias, Demosthenes, 
Aleibiades—and Spartans—Archidamus, Cnemus and Aleidas, Bra- 
sidas, Gylippus, Astyochus. Of these only Nicias and Demosthenes 
appear before the Peace of Nicias as well as after it, and the early 
eareer of each is therefore discussed separately from the later. 
One might regret the absence of the Syracusan Hermocrates and the 
Athenian revolutionary leaders of 411 (who make a brief appear- 
ance here in the first chapter, since Thucydides makes some very 
definite statements about them), but the choice of Spartan counter- 
parts for the Athenians on the list is reasonable, if we want to 
observe how far Thucydides makes individuals responsible for mili- 
tary or political results. 

Pericles is taken frst and, though he may seem to present a 
rather special case, it is useful to begin with him since there was 
so much that the historian might have said about him that he omits. 
His omissions oblige us from the beginning to ask what principles 
he followed in presenting or discussing individual leaders on both 
sides. Pericles is not even mentioned until I, 111. Westlake thinks 
it remarkable that there is no mention of him in the deseription 
of earlier events, since he must have made his views known in the 
Assembly, and suggests as a reason for this delayed appearance 
that Thucydides, “being interested in the war strategy of Pericles 
rather than in his personality, postpones his entry until that strategy 
is about to be brought into operation and until Pericles is on the 
verge of convincing a substantial majority of his fellow-countrymen 
that war is inevitable and will win victory” (p. 26). He believes 
that Pericles was in a stronger position after the Corcyrean alliance 
was accepted than before it; but since Thucydides did not tell us 
this, he has to admit that the reverse might be true (as Gomme 
believed). He also notes the unwillingness of Thucydides, especi- 
ally in the earlier books, to include matters more appropriate to 
biography than history (like Pericles’ personal difficulties and the 
attacks on his friends), and suggests that “at this early stage of his 
work he has not yet developed the technique whereby the influence 
exerted by leading characters is seen by showing them in contact 
with other leading characters” (p. 29). It is of course true, as 
Westlake points out, that he does not like making individuals 
responsible for national decisions, as Herodotus often did. Through- 
out the first book he is concerned to explain the origins of the war, 
and it is the Athenians as a people who are held responsible for 
the aggressive policy. 

Although nothing is said in Book I about any conflict between 
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Pericles and other Athenian politicians, in Book VI, when the origins 
of the Sicilian expedition are being explained, the conflict between 
the party of Nicias and the party of Alcibiades is described at 
length. This is a difference in procedure which Westlake might 
perhaps have discussed more fully. Is this difference to be explained 
by a difference between the situations or by a change in method 
or intention on the part of the historian? Did Thucydides believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that war was already inevitable in 433 and that 
Pericles could hardly have stopped it if he had wanted to, but that 
Nieias and his party might have prevented the Sicilian expedition 
if they had not been out-manoeuvred by Alcibiades? Speeches with 
arguments for peace and war are given in Book I as well as in 
Book VI, but in Book I it is only the Spartan speakers who are 
mentioned by name. By giving us the speech of Sthenelaidas he 
shows how blunt Spartan arguments, based on pride, overeame the 
more carefully reasoned and cautious arguments of Archidamus. 
Since, despite the elaborate antithetical arrangement of speeches in 
Book I, there is no corresponding pair of Athenian speeches, we 
must conclude that Thucydides thinks it more important to show 
how Sparta started the war than to explain how the Athenians 
decided to risk provoking them. He does not compare the part 
played by Pericles with the part played by Archidamus. Westlake 
is entirely correct in concluding that Thucydides is concerned with 
Pericles’ war-time strategy more than with his political influence in 
the years before 431; but he seems unwilling to draw the further 
conclusion that he absolved Pericles of responsibility for bringing 
on the war. 

His analysis of the narrative in Books II and III shows that 
Thueydides took more trouble to illustrate the weakness of Cnemus 
and Aleidas as leaders than to display the strength of Phormio. 
This is an important diseovery, and may partly explain why we are 
not told all that we should like to know about Phormio. 

Westlake documents very carefully the historian’s hostility towards 
Cleon, showing how he represents him as acting from discreditable 
motives and having “all the defects traditionally associated with 
demagogues by their detractors” (p. 69). It might have been worth- 
while to compare the methods of Thucydides in attacking Cleon with 
those of Demosthenes in attacking Meidias and Aeschines, and to 
ask whether perhaps the historian thinks of himself as “ making 
a ease for the prosecution” against him, since he makes no effort 
to be fair to him, as he does to others whose conduct he cannot 
approve. 

Cleon never appears except when he is in the centre of the stage, 
but Nicias appears quite frequently in a less prominent capacity 
before he takes his place as the proponent of a peace policy and as 
the antagonist of Alcibiades. Westlake points out quite rightly 
that the narrative of the Archidamian War “does not throw much 
light on his qualities of leadership " (p. 87), and in the description 
of the debate in Athens when Cleon makes his famous “mad” 
promise, “ Thucydides neither condemns nor defends the attitude 
of Nicias” (p. 88). He also notes that the motives of Nicias in 
wanting peace, as described in V, 16, reveal a lack of enterprise, 

of which Thucydides certainly disapproved” (p. 95). But he 
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thinks that since Thucydides was not in Athens in 421 his analysis 
probably rests on inferences, not on information from persons who 
were in touch with Nicias at the time, and hence he may at times be 
just as unfair to Nicias as he is to Cleon, "m 

Westlake develops this argument further in his study of Nicias’ 
later eareer, after reminding the reader that his views have not 
substantially changed since he wrote his article “Nicias in Thucy- 
dides,” C.Q., XXXV (1941), pp. 58-65. He shows how Alcibiades 
always occupies the centre of the stage when he is active (with the 
result that Nicias’ opposition to his Argive policy receives very 
little attention); and after Alcibiades has to withdraw from Sieily, 
the narrative makes very little effort to distinguish between the part 
played by Nicias and the part played by Lamaehus. Thus Nicias 
does not receive his fair share of credit for Athenian successes, like 
the seizure of Epipolae, though he is blamed for excess of caution 
or want of energy when there is occasion for finding fault. West- 
lake concludes that Thucydides wanted to pass “an unfavourable 
verdict on the leadership of Nieias in Sicily " (p. 285), and in order 
not to confuse his readers or complicate his judgment, withheld 
praise when it was due. Thus, not because he conceals facts, but 
because he refrains from comment Thucydides is found to be less 
impartial than he is supposed to be. 

Thueydides’ portrait of Alcibiades is inevitably incomplete, since 
Book VIII breaks off in 411 and lacks the final touches of revision. 
But Westlake is able to show how it is “strikingly personal 
throughout” (p. 259), and how well the historian traces the influ- 
ence of his personality upon the course of the war. He notes how 
well informed he seems to have been, and is quite sympathetic to 
the theory of an Alcibiadean source. To a degree far greater than 
with any of the other leading figures it was the personal ambitions 
of Alcibiades which determined his behavior, and this is made to 
appear very clearly in the speeches that are attributed to him. But 
despite the wealth of detail in Book VIII the theory is not so clear 
as in earlier books, and Westlake argues that if the book had been 
more thoroughly revised Thucydides “would have discarded much 
of its detail, including some relating to Alcibiades” (p. 259). On 
this point one might think that Plutarch would agree with him, 

In his final chapter Westlake tries to sum up the differences in 
the treatment of individuals between the earlier and later parts of 
the history, and establishes some important conclusions. For one 
thing, the later speeches reveal the character of a speaker more 
decisively, because they are more completely concerned with the 
immediate issues than earlier speeches, which often raise questions 
of a more general nature and concern themselves with matters of 
principle, whether ethical, political, or military; and the specific 
argument is more likely to reveal individual character. Westlake 
also speculates on the intellectual development of Thucydides during 
his exile, wondering if the influence of sovhistic thinking may have 
grown weaker when he was eut off from Athenian eireles. He also 
reminds us that Thueydides had the opportunity to meet many non- 
Athenians, who may have surprised him and given him new ideas, 
and that he seems less inclined in his later work to attribute de- 
cisions and results to publie opinion or publie assemblies rather than 
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to individuals. He finishes with the suggestion that the particular 
example of Alcibiades mav have played some part in bringing 
about this ehange of attitude. 

This is a book of high scholarly quality which ean be recom- 
mended strongly to all who are interested in Thucydides. It will 
send readers back to the Greek text with new ideas and a fresh 
critical approach. 

LIONEL PEARSON. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


PAUL MAOKENDRICE. The Athenian Aristocracy, 399 to 31 B.C. 
Cambridge, published for Oberlin College by Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. Pp. ix+111. $6.00. (Martin Classical 
Lectures, XXIII.) 


The title itself describes both the subject and the chronological 
limits of the book, although the lineages are assumed to have ex- 
tended back perhaps another three hundred years before 399, and 
some of the epigraphical evidence is drawn from a similarly long 
period after 31; the decision to begin at 399 is not explained, and 
it imposes on the reader the burden not so much of knowing the 
prior history of the Athenian clans as of trying to divine what the 
author thought it to have been, since, in his preface, he sets himself 
against “the handbooks” in a way that his subsequent treatment 
does not justify. Aristocracy, moreover, is not examined systema- 
tically as a socio-political concept, but the word is used collectively 
to cover a host of individuals who are rated as aristocrats solely on 
the basis of an alleged connexion with a genos. The division into 
three chapters reflects the need to provide lectures of a suitable 
length rather than any real division in the material, for what we have 
is one continuous stream of Athenians who parade across stage 
before an ever-moving backdrop of Athenian history and stand for 
a moment in the spotlight to have their pedigrees examined. For 
his historical background from 338 on, the author has wisely chosen 
to follow Ferguson’s Hellenistic Athens (to 86 only) and the solid 
works of J. Day, An Economic History of Athens under Roman 
Domination, and S. Accame, Il dominio romano in Graecia; for the 
years before 338, however, the author has provided his own his- 
torical setting, some of it quite original and (since its documenta- 
tion is often inaccurate, deficient, or totally lacking) hard to accept. 
There are appended an “Index of Gennetai by Gené” and an 
“ Alphabetical Index of Gennetai.” Neither gives a complete set of 
cross-references to the persons mentioned in the text and notes as 
possible gennétai. Such an index is sorely needed and, if provided, 
might appropriately be titled * Gennétai Real, Dubious and Non- 
existent” (with a nod to S. Dow). 

There is not space in a short review to list and identify (much less 
to eorreet) the plethora of errors of all types, ranging from merely 
annoying misprints (though some mislead), through contradictions 
and faulty identifications, to wrong statements of fact and a few 
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real “howlers.” A few examples must suffice to warn the reader of 
what to expect. The first misprint noted was on p. viii (read 1938 
for 1928) and the last on p. 108, s.v. Hegesandros Hegesiou 
Sounieus (read p. 14 for 39, and insert Hegesandros Hegesandrou 
directly above; he is the one mentioned on p. 39 of the text; in the 
reference to the family's stemma [p. 71, n. 64] read G. A. Stamires 
for B. D. Meritt). Along with misprints go garbled texts such as 
p. 70, n. 44: “IG II? 40. Wilhelm (7G II? Add. p. 657) read the 
mover as Kephalos (PA 8277) the mover of the charter of the 
confederacy.” 

Contradictory accounts are given of the family of Dikaiogenes (I) 
of Kydathenaion which first appears (p. 8) as a prime example of 
the patriotie but unpedigreed bourgeoisie, but later (p. ll) as 
possible clansmen (Dikaiogenes [I] is twice misidentified: p. 3, as 
of Anaphlystos; p. 8, as his own grandson D. [II] Menexenou, 
whose estate is the subject of Isaios, V). Xenokles, son of Xeinis 
(not Xeiris, p. 24) of Sphettos (not Spettos, p. 13), is once men- 
tioned as a possible (?) Gephyraios (p. 24) and again as an m- 
plied member of the genos Kerykes (p. 30); both attributions are 
far-fetched. Also on page 30 Eteokles Chremonidou Aithalides is 
said to have “belonged to the genos Praxiergidai, because his 
daughter was priestess of Aglauros, an office hereditary in their 
elan," but the author has already told us (correctly, p. 13) that the 
priestess of Aglauros belonged to the Salaminioi. Perhaps sueh 
contradictions are due to the author's desire to eat his cake and 
have it, too; e. g., in his account of the years before ca. 250 (p. 38) 
he uses J. G., I1?, 1235 (dated by Kirchner * c. a. 274/3,” the then ac- 
cepted date for the arehon Hieron) to date the hierophant Chairetios 
precisely in 274/3, but with a caveat (p. 76, n. 33: “But Meritt 
notes: ‘ characteristic letters of the period 230 B.C.’”); yet in his 
account of the years after ca. 250 (p. 41) he says: “The orator of 
a decree of about 248/7 [the date now accepted for Hieron], 
Thrasyphon, son of Hierokleides of Xypete, was probably a Eu- 
molpid, because he figures also as orator in a decree (described by 
Meritt as in ‘characteristic letters of about 230 B.C.’) in which 
the Eumolpids and Kerykes honor the hierophant.’? To have used 
the evidence of II?, 1235 in the earlier context was wrong; the 
references to Meritt are presumably marginalia in Meritt’s own copy 
of I. G., II?, and it would have been better to cite Dow’s published 
study of the letter forms and their dates (4.J..4. XL [1936], 
pp. 58-62); and it is ironie that the author, in pausing to knock 
Dow’s tentative identification of Thrasyphon with the archon of 
221/0, failed to note Dow’s plausible suggestion that Thrasyphon 
was a Keryx (op. cit., p. 61, n, 1). 

Factual errors arise from a variety of causes and come in all 
sizes. The author was misled by Schweigert’s commentary to Hes- 
peria, VIII (1939), pp. 27-30, no. 7 into saying that when Alex- 
ander died in 323, “ Athens, despite the threat of famine, revolted 
from Macedon.” Athens, like any nation going to war, was con- 
cerned for her corn supply, but the great dearth which had troubled 
Greece earher in the decade was surely over. For new restorations 
in this inscription and a recent bibliography on the famine see 
J edo Enktesis in Attic Inscriptions (Praha, 1966), p. 71 
with n. 2. 
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More disturbing and harder to check are the errors imbedded in 
sweeping generalizations, especially about works of literature; e.g. 
(p. 21), that the Demosthenie Ep:taphios “ emphasizes as no other 
funeral speech does the claims of the gene to Athenian gratitude." 
The other funeral orations aside, the Demosthenie Epitaphios says 
nothing whatsoever about the gené; the only genos mentioned is 
the genos of the Athenians as a whole; they are all (especially the 
heroes) well-born, and their eugenia derived from the fact that 
they alone are autochthones; they are all kaloi k’agathoi, gnorimot, 
dikaiotatoi, and aristoi and derived their andreia and areté not 
just from their birth which was common to all but from their com- 
mon paideuma, synétheia, and (democratic) politeia. Surely the 
unique emphasis on the Kleisthenie tribes was introdueed not to 
comfort the * unpedigreed," but both as a fitting climax to the 
remarks on the democratic politeia and as an appropriate compli- 
ment to the fighting units in which both the living and the honored 
dead had served. 

Most disturbing, because least expected, is the factual error due 
to an apparently deliberate distortion of evidenee. As part of his 
picture of anti-Caesarian sentiment among the gennêtai in 45 B.C., 
the author writes (p. 65): “The Athenians—Areiopagos, Boule 
and demos—honored Marcus Claudius Marcellus (cos. 51), who was 
murdered by the Caesarians in the Peiraieus, but cremated in the 
Academy, and his ashes placed in a marble tomb.” This story goes 
well beyond the evidence of Sulpicius! letter (Cic., Fam., IV, 12) 
which mentions but one assassin and makes the point that Marcellus, 
who because of his dignitas had been spared by his enemies, had 
been done to death by a friend. The disturbing part, however, is the 
honors alleged to have been voted by the Athenians, for the anthor 
persists in using the restored text and suggested date as given in 
I. G., II?, 4111 in spite of his knowledge (ef. p. 92, n. 84) that 
J. H. Oliver (A.J. P., LXVIII [1947], pp. 150-4) had shown the 
old restoration to be impossible and had convincingly restored the 
name of another Claudius Marcellus who was active two genera- 
tions later. It is less than honest to side-step such a solid piece 
of work with: “ Oliver would date the inscription in the reign of 
Tiberius.” One concludes that on this matter of honors for M. 
Claudius Marcellus (and on much else in this little book) the 
Athenian stones are mute. 

Scholars will find much that is stimulating in this work but will 
hesitate to quote from it without checking every point. The ex- 
amples cited above represent only the visible portion of the iceberg of 
error, but should suffice to put the general reader on guard. Other 
reviewers may fault the author for promoting persons to gentile 
status on flimsy evidence, and sometimes by sheer repetition. A 
numismatist, for example, will deny gentility to scores of Hellenistic 
moneyers who have been listed solely because their devices resemble 
those on the sixth-century “ Wappenmiinzen” (following Seltman’s 
discredited theory). Although it is true that the kind of evidence 
introduced to show that person X belonged to genos Y would not 
today gain anyone membership in the Society of Mayflower De- 
seendants, still the genealogical record of this latter-day genos sug- 
gests that the author has been over-cautious. From ca. 700 to ca. 
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350 the Athenian gennétai had been intermarrying for eleven or 
twelve generations within an all but closed society which was ex- 
panding numerically and allowed, at least in some cases, matrilineal | 
inheritance of gentile status. The question is: What proportion of 
Athenians alive ca, 350 were descended on at least one side from a 
gennétes? It has been just 350 years since the 25 or so bio- 
logically reproductive passengers on the Mayflower (a single group, 
and a small one compared with the seventh-century gené, which 
were many) began to produce descendants. These now number 
between two and four millions, and the names of the known de- 
scendants fill a set of volumes roughly twice the size of the Real- 
Encyclopaedie, but of this great number less than one per cent are 
members of the Society. By analogy it seems likely that by ca. 350 
there were few Athenians indeed who could not, had they cared 
to (and there is the crux), claim a legitimate connexion not with 
just one but with several gené. Both the author’s difficulties in 
documenting clansmen and the attested decline of the gené even in 
matters of religious observance indicate that gentile affiliation was 
prized by very few. One wonders just how clan membership under 
such circumstances could convey anything more than religious and 
social satisfaction to the individual. That the political and economic 
advantages of membership, had they ever been very great, had 
reached a low ebb under the democracy is indicated by the con- 
scious revival of the gené after Sulla, when the possession of gentile 
status (now for the most part fictitious) was introduced as the 
touchstone for that class of citizenship to which political participa- 
tion was open; see J. H. Oliver, The Qivilizing Power (Philadelphia, 
1968), pp. 21-5. 
Forpyce W. MITCHEL. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY. 


Fercus Murar. The Roman Empire and its Neighbours. New 
York, Delacorte Press, 1968. Pp. XI + 362. (Delacorte World 
History Series.) 


To judge from the avalanehe that has hit the market in recent 
years publishers have no fear of overwhelming their best-paying 
customer, the general reader. The diffüieulty is that no two authors 
seem to agree on the preeise level of generality appropriate for 
someone presumed educated and interested but unlearned in a 
particular field. A good example is the volume under review, the 
different sections of which seem each aimed at a different reading 
publie. 

The main theme of the book is the historical, social, and cultural 
development of the Roman Empire. As could be expected from one 
who has made it his professional study, Millar’s account is inform- 
ative, comprehensive, and up-to-date. A brief introduction provides 
& synopsis of the body of the book and sounds immediately the 
author's basie theme of unifleation and fusion; thereafter the 
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treatment follows along sensible, conventional lines. First, Millar 
deseribes Rome, the Roman people, and the Senate, the framework 
around which the institutions of the Empire were to grow, before 
turning to the all-important figure of the Emperor himself. So far 
the text is relatively simple. If the concluding paragraphs on men 
and dynasties are little more than a catalogue, the succinct analysis 
of the office and its setting is notable in bringing out an important 
point not always prominent in modern books—the very personal 
position of the Emperor as an individual expected by his subjects to 
be concerned with the most trifling of local and private affairs or 
“stop being emperor” (p. 43). 

The three succeeding chapters (pp. 52-126) deal with government 
and administration; the state and the subject: cities; the army and 
the frontiers (with two maps). These are easily the best in the 
book and together form what is probably one of the most authori- 
' tative summaries presently available. In part of course the author 
is drawing on his own technical publications; but due weight is 
given to the opinions of others, scholarship is never allowed to 
obscure the main theme, and colourful anecdotes keep the reader’s 
interest where the going is harder. 

The book is worth buying for this section alone. Perhaps the most 
important point to emerge is that contrary to current doctrine the 
division between “Imperial” and “senatorial” provinces was not 
an administrative one: both Emperor and Senate (predominantly 
the former) could and did administer in both (p. 55; see further 
J. R.S., LVI [1966], pp. 156 ff.). The treatment of the various 
areas of the Empire, on the other hand, tends to bog down in detail 
(pp. 127-238). Italy, Africa, and Egypt are given a full chapter 
each, which is presumably why they have come out best. But the 
sections on the Western, Greek, Balkan, and Danube provinces take 
up an uneasy middle ground between Rostovtzeff at the advanced 
level and, say, Dudley’s Civilization of Rome at the elementary. 
Marginal glosses might have kept the reader from losing his way 
here. In conclusion Millar rounds out his account by analysing the 
erisis of the third century and the dangers that were to produce the 
downfall of the Western but not of the Eastern Roman Empire 
(pp. 239-48). 

Millar's own contribution is the core of the book and sets the 
eriterion by which it stands or falls. Any assessment turns on the 
question of whom the author is writing for. The volume is billed as 
a general study and Millar is at pains to identify Bithynia, for 
example, as north-west Turkey and to explain the meaning of eques. 
Even so one suspeets that with as little previous knowledge as that 
implies the reader will often be lost. In the reviewer's opinion 
Classieal undergraduates will find much of this a valuable supple- 
ment to modern text books where it does not in fact supplant them. 
Indeed, Millar’s digest of pertinent recent scholarship, with its select 
bibliography, could profitably be read by scholars whose main in- 
terests lie elsewhere. If such is the intention of the book, well and 
good; though specialists may query some of the details. For in- 
stance, Millar’s endorsement of the (debatable) standard view that 
the grant of citizenship to Volubilis (I. L.M., 116) conferred. the 
status of municipium (p. 172) is strictly speaking inconsistent with 
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his own definition of a municipium (pp. 85f.). Again, in alluding 
to the unexplained vallum behind Hadrian's Wall (p. 111) he might 
have noted the interesting suggestion that the purpose was as much 
to keep southerners in as northerners out (ef. Phoenix, XIX [1965], 
pp. 307 £, 310). And to say that Lusitania aequired a provincial 
cult at some time in the first century (p. 158) is unnecessarily 
cautious: Julio-Claudian (Ann. Epig., 1966, no. 177) or even the 
reign of Tiberius would have been more accurate (cf. H.S.C.P., 
LXXIV, [1969]). These are small holes to pick in so large a fabric 
but they may be of interest in reading Millar in detail. 

The remainder of the book consists of essays written by authorities 
on the peoples beyond the Imperial frontiers: R. N. Frye, Parthia 
and Sasanid Persia (with one map); D. Bereiu, The Dacians in the 
First Century A, D.; T. T. Rice, the Seytho-Sarmatian Tribes; G. 
Kossack, The Germans. All suffer from a common failing in that 
shortage of space has led the authors to compress too much into 
too little. The result is a densely packed account, difficult to read 
and digest, with the exception of Kossack’s simpler treatment of 
the German Wurt (pp. 309 ff.). The situation is not helped by the 
fact that the chapters on the Dacians and the Germans have suf- 
fered in translation, Kossack’s piece occasionally verging on the 
incomprehensible. On the other hand there is less difficulty in de- 
eiding what kind of reader the authors had in mind. He must 
obviously have some Latin, since Latin sentences are left untrans- 
lated or roughly paraphrased; he must be familiar with archaeo- 
logical technique and unexplained technical terms, such as emplecton, 
arz, murus Dacicus, “ swallow-tails,” ete.; he must have enough 
history to grasp recondite allusions and enough geography not to 
need a map when confronted with a dozen or more place-names on 
a single page (pp. 303 ff.) ; and he must be sufficiently au fait with 
the subject to require no elucidation of aurochs, Budweise trough, 
Puehóv / Lipiea / Sarubinzy Culture, ete. The only person who 
shapes up to these requirements is surely the scholar specialising 
in a particular field. Most undergraduates will find these chapters 
over their heads. 

To sum up: a mixed bag, authoritative certainly but hardly general 
or profusely illustrated with maps (there are some fine photographs) 
despite the blurb on the jaeket. Designed, or at any rate executed, 
for no one eategory of reader, it may find a place on very varied, 
if not perhaps numerous, shelves: which is probably something less 
than the publishers had hoped for. 


Duncan FisEwick. 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER UNIVERSITY, 
ANTIGONISH, Nova SCOTIA. 


The Third Book of Horace’s Odes. Edited with Translation and 
Running Commentary by Gordon WiLLIAMS. Oxford, At the 
Clarendon Press, 1969. Pp. vii + 165. 

We are eoming inereasingly to realize the magnitude of our debt 


to the late Eduard Fraenkel. He was a master bridge-builder: by 
choice, between Greek and Latin literature; by accident of history, 
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fato profugus, between continental and British scholarship. Ironi- 
eally, the success with which Fraenkel revised and completed the 
work of earlier scholars—Leo, Reitzenstein, Pasquali—will make it 
possible for coming generations of British and American students to 
root themselves in a powerful tradition without reading all the 
German and Italian their sires did. It seems especially sad that 
Orazio Lirico, that often delightful book, must be thrown into 
obscurity by the deserved influence of Fraenkels Horace and, more 
recently, Gordon Williams’ Tradition and Originality in Roman 
Poetry (hereafter T. O.). But the English-speaking world will bene- 
fit increasingly these next thirty years from the legacy of Fraenkel's 
seminars and writings on the Roman handling of classical and 
Hellenistic Greek sources. 

These thoughts were provoked by the appearance of Williams’ 
little edition of Odes III with translation and running commen- 
tary, “designed for sixth-formers and undergraduates.” Its two- 
fold success, of fidelity to Horace’s mind and craft, and an attractive- 
ness of presentation that should entice students to the enjoyment 
of his poetry, depends largely on the presence of T. 0O. behind the 
seenes, and beyond that, on Fraenkel. 

To begin with the former, more scholarly criterion: having dis- 
cussed at length in T. O. how Horace, like other Roman poets, adapted 
and transformed Greek motives, forms, and genres, Williams enjoys 
the freedom to touch on these matters lightly but suecinetly in the 
commentary. Thus certain basic themes, like defeat of expectation, 
changes of tone, demand on the reader’s imagination, and blending 
of Greek and Roman, are restated briefly in an introduction; they 
run like leitmotifs through the commentary; and we may, if we wish 
(but Williams modestly refrains from urging us), return to T. O. 
for a fuller argument and documentation of the general principles, 
as well as a more detailed—though not always more satisfying— 
analysis of many odes from Book III. Williams therefore writes 
from unusual strength. His treatment of the lighter odes is ex- 
emplary: I would single out 9, 12, 19, and 21 as most interesting, 
Naturally it is harder to give a satisfactory account in brief—or at 
length—of the political odes. Again, the introduction provides 
ground rules: Horace’s originality consists largely (as Fraenkel 
argued) in re-establishing an imaginative relationship between the 
poet and his community. Williams treats Augustus and the realities 
of patronage sensibly, neither whitewashing the princeps nor re- 
ducing the Roman Odes to propaganda. He perhaps exaggerates the 
political importance and impact on Horace’s poetry of the failure of 
Octavian’s proposed marriage legislation in 28 B.C. Also, a Par- 
thian campaign was a fond Horatian daydream, not a serious in- 
tention of “Rome.” In general, however, Williams follows Horace’s 
own lead in not pressing specifie political allusions too far, especially 
in poems 3 and 4. Of the political odes, only 14 remains somewhat 
opaque: Horace’s dissonances, surely contrived, are not explained, 
but the comments on the blend of Greek and Roman material are 
typically helpful. 

The commentary contains many niceties of detailed interpretation. 
The following doubts and queries are exceptional: they do not, as 
so often in reviews, imply a list that could be extended indefinitely. 
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5,15: Williams argues for trahenti; yet trahentis has the MSS 
behind it; it shows a stylistic audacity elsewhere cited and praised 
by Williams; and the didactic heaviness of which he complains 
suits Regulus’ gravitas (note the heavy rhyme, with dissentientis). 
12: Williams has Neobule addressing herself, and compares Aleaeus, 
fr. 12 L-P (given with other instructive Greek passages in an ap- 
pendix); yet Horace might equally be speaking, to console her, 
express sympathy—and add fuel (as in poem 71) to the erotic fire. 
16, 17-18: the two ideas, of anxiety caused by growing wealth, and 
desire for more, are not identical. 19: the equation of the bore at 
the beginning and the boy Telephus at the end is neat but unlikely. 
23, 18: the translation and interpretation of non sumptuosa blandior 
hostia (an old stumbling-block) are surely incorrect. The one strains 
the Latin, the other suggests that the gods, rather greedily, would 
have preferred a larger sacrifice from Phidyle had one been forth- 
coming. Isn’t Horace’s point rather that a more expensive offering 
by Phidyle, indeed by anyone, would not be more attractive? 25: 
Horace’s Bacchie inspiration should not be limited to the intention 
and desire, however evidently implied, to write a specific kind of 
political poetry. Also, the grammatical ambiguity of cingentem in 
line 20, suiting poet as well as god, should have been mentioned. 
28: since the attribution of voices is uncertain, why not end with 
Horace and Lyde singing together of Venus and Night? It would be 
a sweet and fitting climax. 

Two criticisms remain. It is wildly inhospitable to exclude Com- 
mager from the “further reading” list. And the three philological 
exeurses (on 7,24: de tenero ungui; ll, 17-20: is the stanza inter- 
polated? and 14, 11: male ominatis), while convincingly argued, 
seem out of proportion in this libellus. They belong elsewhere. 

In all other respects, Williams’ sense of proportion and economy 
of treatment support his intention of making Horace accessible to 
students. Giving pleasure as well as instruction, he fully satisfies 
the second, more pedagogical criterion. The translations, it could 
be argued, might come between some students and the Latin; but 
being accurate and informative without over-literalness, they should 
stimulate interest in Horace’s poetry as poetry, not just afford 
extra time for hoops and dice. The “running commentary” runs 
well, explaining many points of style and thought, yet always em- 
phasizing the ode’s movement and flow. Above all, Williams shows 
forbearance. His edition is, in the current jargon, a cool medium, 
allowing students and teachers to exercise their own imaginations—a 
possibility often precluded by critical interpretations which pretend 
to greater thoroughness of treatment. Non sumptuosa blandior 
hostia. 





KENNETH J. RECKFORD. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL. 
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Luciano PERELLI. Lucrezio, poeta dell’angoscia. Firenze, La Nuova 
Italia Editrice, 1969. Pp. vi + 365. 2500 Lire. (Biblioteca di 
Cultura, 85.) 


It seems that it is impossible to read Lucretius alone. First 
there is Epicurus whose austerity, serenity, and výġwv Aoywpós 
heighten, by their contrast, the intense passion of Lucretius’ thought 
and exprcssion. Then there is St. Jerome (or Suetonius) whose 
account of Lucretius’ madness and suicide has prompted some to 
read the De Rerum Natura with an eye to the signs that it was 
written per intervalla insaniae. The authority of this notice in 
Jerome, although it has been challenged and can find little support 
in the ancient biographies of the poets and philosophers, is en- 
hanced by the arduus furor of Lueretius, and has made of the poem 
a document eloquent of the clinical symptoms of the mental dis- 
turbance of the poet who wrote it. But an accurate diagnosis of 
the mental illness which troubled Lucretius and drove him to suicide 
has escaped the analyst, although the poem has undergone analysis— 
notably in Messina (Stampini, 71 suicidio di Lucrezio, 1896) and 
then in the Charentes for an extended period of two years (Dr. 
Logre, Lueréce et Vanxiété, 1946). Now it has crossed the Alps 
again for treatment in Turin. 

Perelli’s Lucrezio, poeta dell’angoscia discovers much in the poem 
that even the congenial Dr. Logre failed to detect in “mon malade.” 
His main conclusions for its poet are that Lucretius was ill—a 
psychopath obsessed by anxieties and suffering from a deepening 
depression, spells of vertigo, hallucinations, and a morbidly acute 
sensitivity. These disorders surface or are projected into the poem 
where they are visible only to those who are versed in the literature 
of psychiatry and have a feeling for the subtle moral and psycho- 
logical nuances of Lucretius’ poetry (pp. 291-3, 301). It is more 
difficult to state the connection between the poet and his poetry. 
Perelli seems to suggest that Lueretius might have suffered from a 
form of insanity which exhibits itself in lucidity, coherence, and 
heightened powers of observaton and representation (p. 20). The 
poem might be mistaken for the work of a sane man were it not 
for a history of mental illness (Jerome). But the main bond between 
Lucretius’ anxiety and its expression is what Perelli calls the “ sur- 
realism” of the poem (pp. v-vi, 291-3, 301). Overcome by his 
anxiety before a perishable, infinite, and demonic world, Lucretius 
loses consciousness of the distinctions between sleep and waking, 
consciousness and the unconscious, and the world of his subconscious 
fantasy invades the poem. 

The main topics of Perelli’s essay are Lucretius’ life and illness, 
his attitude towards death, the gods, the world of man and nature, 
and Lucretius’ poetry. Common themes—but Perelli warns that 
his book is not for the profani (p. 26). A review should not, there- 
fore, reveal the mysteries of this book, but ean only state what 
demands it makes upon the uninitiate: (1) Perelli’s reader must 
agree that what is truly poetic in Lucretius ean be expressed in- 
differently by any of the following adjectives: surrealistico, allu- 
cante, demoniaco, magico, misterioso, onirico, drammatico; or 
rather must feel it; (2) he must be willing to accept St. Jerome 
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as an accurate and independent witness to Lucretius’ madness and 
suicide; (3) he must be willing to see in the representations of the 
poem the projection of the anxieties of its poet; and (4) what is 
bound up with this, he must persuade himself that Lucretius, by 
the fact of diverging from the standard of Epicurus or others who 
treat his themes, was therefore abnormal or pathological. . 

Perelli's criticism of the arguments brought against the authority 
of St. Jerome seem fair (p. 18). No argument ez silentio is abso- 
lutely convincing (cf. Gain in Latomus, XXXVIII [1969], pp. 547- 
53), but its lack of weight does not vindicate Jerome either. What 
Perelli finds absolutely convincing is the “ precision” and “ co- 
herence” of Jerome’s language (per intervalla insaniae) which he 
sees as a clinical description of a manic-depressive illness recognized 
elsewhere in antiquity only by Aretaeus (whose description of 
dpevirixol is at odds with Perelli’s diagnosis of Lucretius, C. M. G., 
II [Hude, 1958], V, 1). Yet nothing in Jerome’s notice is less 
precise than this phrase whose ambiguity divides its interpreters: 
did Lucretius compose his poem in the periods of respite from his 
illness; or in bouts of madness? Perelli’s diagnosis of Lucretius as 
a manic-depressive does not resolve the ambiguity, since the alterna- 
tion of manic and depressive states leaves no room for intervalla. 
Perelli’s rejection of the detail of the love potion as a later and 
legendary addition derived from the poem itself (p. 25) suggests 
what is to my mind the ultimate source of the details found in 
Jerome; this is the De Rerum Natura and those remarkable pas- 
sages which deal with love, death, and suicide (IV, 1068-72, 1117- 
20 for Lueretius! furor). It is likely that little was known of 
Lucretius’ life even in the time of Suetonius (Rostagni, Svetonio, 
De poetis | Turin, 1964], p. 58). As in the case of other poets and 
philosophers, Lueretius seems to have written or been the source for 
his own obituary. Heraclitus died of dropsy (D.L., IX, 1) because 
he had said that “it is death for souls to become water” (D.K., 
22 B 36), and he buried himself in a dung-heap because of his 
having associated corpses and dung (B 96). If Lucretius suffered 
a like fate, then approaching the poem from the “ clinical” data to 
be found in Jerome is no approaeh at all, but a return full eircle 
to the poem. 

But Perell's view that the De Rerum Natura was not written 
by a man of a normal east of mind is good sense itself. To go 
beyond this to demonstrate that Lueretius was abnormal or psyeho- 
pathic requires some standard of normality. This Perelli attempts 
to provide by contrasting Lucretius with Epicurus, Epieureans, and 
others such as Horace and Seneca who treat his themes. Another 
standard invoked repeatedly throughout the book is that of the 
solid logical base (or *eanal?") of Lucretius fundamental source 
(pp. 91, 93, 140-1, 248, 250, 278-9, 330)—a source unknown to 
all but Perelli. Paradoxically, it is precisely where Perelli finds 
Lueretius at his most personal and independent that he finds him 
least logical and most fantastic. It would appear that the lucidity 
and coherence of the poem is due not to Lucretius’ insania, but to 
the corset of his fonte epicurea. 

Perelli’s reading of two passages should serve to bring out those 
fundamental assumptions which make a book of 365 pages on 
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Lucretius as a poet of anxiety possible. III, 79-82 is the most 
notable passage in Lucretius on suicide, and, if one is intrigued 
by Jerome, of great interest for revealing Lucretius’ attitude towards 
the state of mind which would bring a man to take his own life. 
Dramatizing and distorting what every reader will find in these 
lines, Perelli finds them “typical of the depressive personality with 
a tendency to suicide” (p. 85). But then so did Lucretius. Are 
the lines therefore typical of Lucretius himself? Perelli is con- 
vinced that he ean show that they are by showing that they are 
more vivid and emphatic than other Epicurean treatments of the 
same paradox (497 Us.), and unlike these other texts in the ob- 
scurity or mystery of Lucretius’ rendition of the question of 
motives. Thus, anything in the poem which is strikingly vivid or 
for which there is no parallel in surviving Epicurean texts can 
be judged, not individual to Lucretius, but “ deviationist” (cf. 
p. 95) or abnormal; and any vivid description will prove to be 
the projection of Lucretius’ personal experiences and anxieties, and 
not a representation of the condition he saw in others (cf. p. 22). 
As a critical principle, this can easily be reduced to its absurdity: 
Lueretius was the victim of a plague, lost a limb under a scythe- 
bearing chariot, and had attempted suicide (III, 170-4 according 
to Logre, pp. 196-7). It is a great tribute to Epicurus to judge 
any divergence from his authority and coherency as a reflection, not 
of the state of our evidence or of Lucretius’ grasp of the emotional 
difficulties of coming to an acceptance of his master’s teaching, but 
of an abnormal or pathological state of mind. But such a judgment 
is absurd in principle, and in this ease wrong in fact. III, 79-82 
are mysterious because Perelli has not understood Lucretius. The 
fear of death and (consequent) loathing for life are presented in a 
logical parataxis which might cause some momentary difficulty if 
they did not follow III, 39-40 (ef. 980-3). The same motives recur 
in Plutarch who did not write his Consolatio ad Apollonium per 
intervalla insaniae (497 Us.) 

More revealing of Lucretius’ attitudes are his metaphors, which, 
like Homer's similes, are windows into his soul. Perelli notices 
them in passing as a reflection of Lucretius’ “animistic” feeling 
for nature (pp. 229-30, 344), but negleets them in his ehapter on 
what he ealls poetry. He seems unaware of the possibility that 
those passages which he interprets as “hallucinatory” or “ sur- 
realistic” can be interpreted as Lucretius imaginative develop- 
ments of the models implicit in Greek metaphor. Thus lines IV, 
513-21 are interpreted as a reflection of Lucretius’ nightmare fears 
of threatening collapse. But the entire passage is inspired in its 
conceit (which Perelli calls surrealistic and hallucinatory, pp. 128, 
136) by the architectural metaphors of Epicurus’ Kanon (ef. regula 
prima, norma, and 247 Us., p. 182, 18). Perelli’s interpretation of 
these lines is typical of his anxious concern to present Lucretius as 
a. poet of anxiety and bares the fundamental weakness of his book, 
and books like it: s? pravast regula prima / normaque si fallax 

.. ruant/ prodita iudiciis fallacibus omnia primis. 


DiIsKIN CLAY. 
CENTER FOR HELLENIO STUDIES, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Franca PxRUSINO. Il tetrametro giambico catalettico nella com- 
media greca. Rome, Edizioni dell’Ateneo, 1968. Pp. 216. 
L. 3,200. 


This book, one in a series of monographs on classical metrics, 
is intended to “fill a gap in the study of Greek meter,” since 
“there do^s not exist ... a monograph devoted to the iambic tetram- 
eter.” It is open to some question, however, whether the lack of 
a monograph on any meter is per se to be defined as a gap in need 
of filling. Perhaps it should be incumbent on the author to show 
that his work will be of value to broader areas of scholarship, if no 
one before him has seen fit to treat his subject. The book itself 
suggests some of the limitations of the author’s viewpoint. It fills 
the gap very adequately, citing every instance of the meter’s ap- 
pearance, even in the uncertain ground of the comic fragments. It 
lists resolutions of all types, by the foot in which they appear, print- 
ing out every example, a practice that is to be commended, since 
it makes the study of prosodieal data much easier. The analysis 
of the data, on the other hand, is more disappointing. Although 
several of Perusino’s conclusions are quite suggestive, they are often 
insufficiently summarized, and difficult to extract from the text’s 
catalogue of details. Where a unifying idea does emerge to explain 
the various appearances of the tetrameter in Aristophanes, if proves 
to be a elumsy concept that over-simplifies a delicate problem. 

The iambic tetrameter catalectic is one of several “long verses" 
used in comedy, usually by the chorus, and by the actors in the 
agons. It alternates with the anapaestic and trochaic tetrameters 
eatalectic. The iambic tetrameter’s connection with Hipponax is— 
no doubt rightly—seen by Perusino as the source of the tone, 
“ dimesso, giocoso, superficiale,” of the verse in comedy. The tetrame- 
ter was described by Terentius Maurus as fine molli labile atque 
deserens vigorem (Keil, VI, 396, 2396)—charaeteristies it seems to 
have shared with another verse typical of Hipponax, the choliambie. 
The comic tone, the dragging gait, and its use as a secondary meter 
in recitative portions of comedy are all elements that define what 
I should prefer to call the 7#@os of the meter. (For the use of this 
term, ef, Gerhard's article “Iambographen,” R.-H., XVII, eol. 
651. It suggests the close connections that generally prevail be- 
tween meter, diction, and emotional tone in Greek poetry.) 

P. Haendel remarks (in Formen- und Darstellungsweisen in der 
aristophanischen Komoedie [Heidelberg, 1963], pp. 27, 35) that old 
men, who cannot move fast, typically enter in the iambic, whereas 
the trochaie accompanies the more vigorous choruses. Perusino at- 
tempts to refute this by citing the trochaic parodos of the Acharn- 
ians, where the chorus of old men actually complain of their slow- 
ness. She offers instead the criterion of “ideology.” Choruses 
embodying the author's ideas and point of view receive the trochaic, 
while those who enter in iambic are destined for discomfiture in the 
course of the play (pp. 62-3). However, one need only con- 
sider the various political stances attributed to Aristophanes by 
eritics, to see what a very slippery thing the “ideology” of a 
comic dramatist ean be. In fact, the observations of Haendel are 
correct, as far as they go. The parodoi in which the chorus enters 
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in trochaic are three, Acharnians, Knights, and Peace; and they 
have a striking group resemblance. All enter in great haste. The 
first two are engaged in a chase. It is true that the Acharnians 
deplore their old age and slowness; but it is equally clear, from 
the remarks of Amphitheos, that they are tough old men who 
run fast. In the Peace the chorus come to answer an urgent call 
for help; Trygaios complains of their loud and overactive dancing, 
with little effect. 

In the iambic entrances of the chorus, the difference is striking. 
The choruses in Wasps, Lys., Eccl., and Plutus are urged to hurry, 
but they are unable, for various reasons, to comply. They carry 
lanterns, or braziers and logs of wood; they are impeded by dis- 
guises (Eecl.), or darkness (Ecel, Wasps), or they are too weak 
to run (Plutus). It is plain that there is a special quality to the 
iambic parodos, that involved slow and impeded motion, and that it 
is to be contrasted with the trochaic parodos, where indications of 
speed abound. 

Perusino’s “ideological” explanation has the further advantage 
(or demerit) that it can be applied—though with sadly contra- 
dictory results—to the agons as well. She concludes that, in bi- 
metrical agons, the protagonist negatively viewed always gets iambs, 
while those of whom the dramatist approves use anapaests (p. 52). 
The only confirmatory evidence is that of the Frogs and Clouds, 
where the Unjust Discourse and Euripides speak in iambic. In the 
Knights, however, both antagonists use both anapaestie and iambic 
tetrameter, without noticeable variation of tone or subject (p. 49); 
and in the Wasps, both adversaries expound their views in ana- 
paests. The distinction is not to be found in a simple encoding of 
the poet’s views. When a different use of the iambic is in question, 
another aspect of its ĝos may become more prominent. The obser- 
vations of Perusino on the “low or vulgar” tone of the tetrameter 
are especially relevant when it is to be contrasted with the dignified 
anapaestic tetrameter, nobilis ille versus. Where two speakers pre- 
sent evident contrasts between c«uvórgs and modern Se&wrys, the 
choice of meter can well be used to underline it. However, in the 
absence of the appropriate moral contrast between opponents, as 
in the case of Cleon versus the Sausage-seller—a contest of bad 
breeding—, such a metrical distinction is not relevant. In the 
Wasps, father and son do not represent stylized modern versus 
archaic viewpoints, since the old father is in need of correction from 
his son. This—not the adherence of the chorus, or an intent of 
satire, as Perusino suggests—is the reason why both speakers can 
be given anapaests. In the absence of the iambic contrast, the 
70os of the anavaests is less strongly marked, although it never com- 
pletely disappears. It is only in certain limited contexts, however, 
that tone beeomes representative of opposing ideologies. 

The third formal element of comedy in which the iambic tetrame- 
ter appears is the exodos. Three plays have iambic lines in 
their final scenes, and in each case, they summon the chorus to form 
up for the final exit. As Perusino (p. 60) points out, the function 
is always, “to prepare for the departure . . . with the directive for 
the formation of the procession.” This hortatory and directive 
function of the tetrameter may be basie to its use in comedy. The 
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element of “incoraggiamento alla marcia” is noted by Perusino 
for the iambies of the parodos. In the agons, in some cases, a few 
katakeleusmatie iambie lines often precede the epirremas, even 
though the agon itself is anapaestie. lt may be that the iambic was 
originally used as a transitional meter, in which the chorus changed 
formation for the exodos, perhaps under the direction of an aulos- 
player. Its slow movement and jocose tone seem well suited to a 
concluding procession. In every other function, i.e. in the parodoi 
and the agons, it represents a secondary development, and is char- 
acterized mainly by a contrast with the primary meter or meters. 

Perusino ineludes a careful, but probably inconclusive, study of 
tetrameter fragments. Stabilizing the text of quoted fragments is 
usually impossible, so that they provide especially poor evidence 
for metrical data (ef. Perusino’s disclaimers, p. 97). The conclud- 
ing study of Menander’s iambic tetrameter finale points suggestively 
to the change of tone that accompanies the change of meter at the 
end of the Dyskolos, “una sensibile impronta aristofanesea" (p. 
136). The flavor of the older comedy emerges at the end of the 
play, over the quieter, more naturalistic tone of the earlier parts. 

The book is a scholarly and thorough collection of data about the 
iambic tetrameter catalectic. In its analysis of the material, it 
raises many interesting questions about the use of recitative delivery, 
the nature of the tetrameter, and the function of the various meters 
in comedy; but it contributes little to their eventual resolution. 


ANN N. MICHELINI 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


W. A. Camps. An Introduction to Virgil’s Aeneid. Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1969. Pp. ix + 164. $3.50. 


Professor Camps says in his Preface (p. v) that his book “is 
addressed to students of Latin and of literature in general"; it is 
admirably suited for this purpose, but the author is unduly modest 
when he adds that “a great deal will be too familiar” to merit 
the attention of “the professional Virgilian scholar.” Camps has 
indeed given us multum in parvo. 

In eleven short chapters (np. 1-110) the author discusses the sub- 
ject of the Aeneid, the principal characters (Aeneas, Dido, Turnus), 
Fate and the Gods, the poet’s art of construction and expression, 
and his fusion of materials from history and literature, with especial 
attention to the adaptation of Homerie material The five Appen- 
dices (pp. 111-43) include a translation of the Vita of Donatus, 
an examination of the authenticity of I, la-ld (perhaps composed 
to accompany a portrait of the poet in an early edition), and of 


1 Chapter VII, “Poetic expression: language and sensibility " (pp. 
61-74), strikes me as particularly successful; it deals with Vergil’s 
poetic diction, the freedom of his syntax, his creation of sound patterns, 
and the use of hexameter patterns to assist the meaning, 
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II, 567-88 (which Camps considers the work of Vergil), and com- 
ments on the unrevised state of the poem, other imperfections of 
execution and design, and additional echoes of contemporary history. 
The book concludes with References and Notes (pp. 144-61) and a 
Selective Index (pp. 163-4). 

In a work which, though short, is so full of interesting suggestions, 
there will inevitably be points of disagreement. The following occur 
to me as particularly worthy of brief mention. (1) There is perhaps 
too great an emphasis on the power of the gods over mortals and 
insufficient attention given to human guilt or psychological motiva- 
tion; ef. p. 39: “ Turnus like Dido has been the victim of a demonic 
possession.” Yet Vergil stresses the culpa of each.? Camps says 
(p. 46): * When Iris incites the Trojan women to set fire to the 
ships she is recognized as a goddess and as such obeyed.” But ef. 
V, 613-17, where the women are described as eager to remain in 
Sicily. Similarly, in XII, 216-21, the Latins as they gaze upon 
Turnus desire to break the treaty. In each instance the psychological 
motivation precedes the divine intervention. (2) Camps refers to 
Aeneas’ feeling for Dido as “affectionate sympathy” (p. 30; ef. 
p. 24); there is no mention of the “love” or “passion” which 
we find stressed recently by Otis and other Vergilan scholars.* 
(3) It seems unfortunate that Camps still looks upon Books V-IX 
as “the central part of the poem” (p. 60). He says of Milton’s ` 
Paradise Lost; “Thus a division of the poem into three parts (1-4, 
5-8 and 9-12) on one principle is combined with a division into 
two parts (1-6 and 7-12) on another" (p. 59). Milton's divisions 
are those of the Aeneid, where IX likewise belongs with X-XII and 
the central portion eoneludes with the description of the shield and 
its elimaetie pieture of Oetavian's vietory over Antony and Cleo- 
patra. (4) Camps (p. 80) sees in Pallas “a reflection, faint but 
unmistakable, of Daskylus the son of Lycus the king of the Mari- 
andyni who is sent by his father to accompany Jason” (Ap. Rhod., 
Argon., II, 802ff.). But Pallas resembles far more closely the 
youthful Abhimanyu of the Mahdbhdrata, for whose death Duryo- 
dhana is slain, as Turnus for that of Pallas.5 

Camps’ view of the Aeneid as a whole is well expressed in the 
penultimate paragraph of his final chapter (p. 110): 


In essence it is a story consisting of splendid and moving epi- 
sodes, organized in a strongly shaped architectural pattern, and 


2 For Turnus! culpa and his sense of guilt, see G. E. Duckworth, 
“Turnus and Duryodhana,” T. A.P.A., XCII (1961), pp. 85-8. 

? B. Otis, Virgil. A Study in Civilized Poetry (Oxford, 1963), p. 266: 
“He is caught and temporarily lost in the tempestuous passion of 
Dido and in his own passion for her." Cf. R. G. Austin, P. Vergili 
Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus (Oxford, 1955), p. xv: “He loved 
Dido and had not been strong enough to withstand the temptation 
that she brought." See now W, S. Anderson, The Art of the Aeneid 
(Englewood Cliffs, 1969), p. 45: “ Aeneas loves Dido more than any 
other human being." 

‘See G. E. Duckworth, “The Significance of Nisus and Euryalus for 
Aeneid IX-XTI,” A.J.P. LXXXVIII (1967), pp. 141-7. Otis (above, 
note 3), p. 419, accepts Camps? view of Book IX. 

5 See Duckworth (above, note 2), pp. 98-103. 
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told in language of great expressive and emotive power. . . . 
The humans act and suffer in a world governed by laws and 
powers that are overwhelmingly stronger than they, and that 
these laws and powers are by human standards morally im- 
perfect enhances the tragic quality of the human experience. 
The human action and suffering is moreover part of a process 
leading to an end in history which is felt to matter more than 
the fortunes of the individual humans, yet so as to enhance 
rather than diminish their value. This end and object of the 
story is Rome, as the poet contemplates her greatness, and the 
peace among nations over which she presides, with the height- 
ened emotions of a unique historical moment. 


GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


T. P. Wiseman. Catullan Questions. Leicester, Leicester University 
Press, 1969. Pp. IX + 70. 20s. 


This little book attempts to strengthen the views that Catullus 
arranged his poems systematieally and that all the poems date from 
the period between his return from Bithynia (spring or summer of 
56 B. C.) and his death a few years later. 

In Part One, Chapter I, “ The Problem," Wiseman correctly re- 
marks, “If Catullus himself could not have arranged his material 
so ineonsequentially, why should any editor or compiler have done 
so?” He further states that the contempt for the mob expressed in 
poem 96b suggests that the signposts indicating the pattern of the 
collection need not be obvious at a first reading. He seems to over- 
look the fact that Antimachus is depreciated here only because his 
writing is too long (tumidus Antimachus), not because its structure 
or arrangement is conspicuous. 

In Chapter II, “ The Polymetrie Short Poems," Wiseman argues 
for an arrangement of three cycles, the second of which is an- 
nounced in 14b by concern that the poet’s readers might shrink 
from reading his ineptiae. Wiseman claims that these fragmentary 
lines are part of a warning that poems treating homosexuality 
follow. The last of the three cycles is announced by poem 27, where 
the line “inger mi calices amariores ” does not make sense to Wise- 
man: “ Why should the slave pour out bitterer wine?” He states 
that a passage from Seneca quoted by Kroll and Fordyce is not 
really a parallel. I tend to agree with Kroll and Fordyce and think 
that Pliny, N. H., XXIII, 40, proves that the amaritudo of old wine 
was a merit. Inger . . . amariores means simply, “Pour out the 
older wine for me.” Moreover, there are very few parallels for 
amaritudo = satire beyond the few that Wiseman extracts on p. 8, 
n. 2 from the appropriate categories in Th. L. L., and even some of 
these are not very convincing as satire or invective (see, too, 
Th. L. L., s.v. 1816, 26-7). Wiseman further refines the arrange- 
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ment of the three cycles and makes several acute observations on the 
intertwining of various poems within them, 

In Chapter ITI, “ The Long Poems and the Epigrams (61-116),” 
Wiseman interprets the carmina maesta of 65, 12 to mean elegiacs 
and notes that the rest of the collection consists entirely of elegiacs. 
He then clearly and concisely shows that the carmina maiora, with 
the exception of the Attis, treat the theme of marriage. 

The elegiaes fall into two halves, separated at poems 92-3. The 
themes of incest and irrumatio, frequently interspersed with poems 
about Lesbia in the first half, appear only once in the second half. 
The second half contains almost all the occasional verse not con- 
nected with Lesbia and her lovers. All the poems about Mentula are 
found in the second half, those about Gellius, except poem 116, in 
the first half. It seems rash to suggest that poem 116 is spurious 
because its deletion would allow the eyele of poems 93-115 to open 
and close on the same note, 

A novel portion of Part Two, Chapter V, “ Lesbia-When?," is 
Wiseman’s interpretation of poem 36, which, he argues, describes the 
route taken by Catullus on his return from Bithynia in the spring 
or summer of 56 B.C. Sinee Lesbia (mea puella?) and the poet 
are on good terms in this poem, there is no reason to date the early 
stages of their affair to the late 60's or early 50's. 

There are, aceording to Wiseman, three anomalous place-names 
connected in the poem with Venus’ cult, Urii aperti, Ancona, and 
Dyrraehium. Why, Wiseman asks, should Catullus mention these 
obscure towns? “ The elue lies in the description of Dyrrachium as 
‘the tavern of the sea of Hadria'—the place, that is, where travel- 
lers by sea stopped en route into the Adriatic.” After Dyrrachium, 
a sea-voyage would continue along the Italian coast, where the seem- 
ingly anomalous names would * represent the three natural stopping- 
places for anyone sailing from Greece to the northern end of the 
Adriatie—as Catullus himself did in the spring or summer of 56.” 
Wiseman adds in a footnote, “ Or so he tells us in poem 4.” But the 
poet does not tell us in poem 4 that he sailed to the northern end of 
the Adriatic. There are other difficulties with Wiseman's inter- 
pretation. Is the identification of the coastal Urii aperti (as op- 
posed to the inland town of the same name, which had a known 
center of Venus nearby) compatible with Mela’s description of its 
sinus as * pleraque asper accessu "? 

Wiseman also claims that the truces tambi of poem 36 were not 
direeted against Lesbia. But the -que in line 5 should mean that the 
line in some way complements line 4. If so, the truces ambi would 
be poem 37 (Salas taberna), not the invectives directed against 
Caesar, as Wiseman claims. Furthermore, would the poet, while in 
far-off Bithynia, have been writing invectives against Caesar? Nor 
does it seem plausible that the few politieal inveetives in the eorpus 
would have made enough demands on the poet's time to prompt 
Lesbia to insist that he devote more of his energy to her. 

The best part of this section of the book is Wiseman's lucid sum- 
mary of the evidence that the identification of Lesbia as Clodia 
Metelli and not one of the other Clodiae is uncertain. There is 
ee no proof that any of the poems were written before 56 
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Because of limitations of space, I have emphasized what seem 
to me to be shortcomings of the book. It does, however, have many 
merits (vincet candida turba nigrorem). After reading Wiseman’s 
book, few will be inclined to assert dogmatically that the liber 
Catullà Veronensis is arranged randomly or be tempted to assume 
uncritically that Lesbia is Clodia Metelli and not one of the other 
sisters.! 


GERALD N. SANDY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


JÜRGEN BARON UNGERN-STERNBERG VON PÜRKEL. Untersuchungen 
zum spätrepublikanischen Notstandsrecht: Senatusconsultum 
ultimum und hostis-Erklärung. Munich, C. H. Beck'sehe Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1970. Pp. 153. (Vestigia, Band 11.) 


This Munich dissertation is a well printed and competent treat- 
ment of the subjects indicated in its subtitle. Von Pürkel takes the 
s.c. u. as a new defense mechanism of the Late Republic, which the 
conservatives used first in 121. It was not yet employed against 
Tiberius Graeehus in 133, though the extraordinary quaestio which 
was set up in the next year to deal with his supporters rested on 
senatorial assertion of the power io release the eonsuls from normal 
republican limits. Among the later examples of the s.c.u. the 
present study concentrates on the events of 63 and particularly on 
the debate over the question whether eitizens declared hostes were 
thereby deprived of provocatio. 

The close-packed pages of the work review the ancient sources 
and modern studies quite well. Generally the author's judgment on 
disputed issues is reasonable though not especially novel; one might, 
however, wish that he had not gone beyond appropriate limits to 
consider in a lengthy, but inadequate footnote the grounds for 
Christian persecution. Scipio Nasiea, Cato the Younger, and other 
conservatives who wielded these weapons against radical reformers 
and revolutionaries would have approved that famous statement by 
an American presidential candidate, “Extremism in the defense of 
liberty is no vice; moderation in the pursuit of justice is no virtue.” 


CHESTER Q. STARR. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


1 The proof has been carefully read. I noticed only a few errors: read 
lines 11... for lines 12... (p. 22, n. 7); 118 for 119 (p. 23, n. 5); 
Castorina for Castorino (p. 40 and p. 41, n. 1). Wiseman’s style is 
charming and congenial, without being colloquial, marred only once or 
twice by awkwardness, e. g., “ Perhaps, we may say that a presumed aim 
of metrical variation may be inferred from the idea of a new cycle 
beginning at l4a" (p. 9). 

Wiseman's book is complemented nicely by D. O. Ross, Jr., Style and 
Tradition in Catullus (Cambridge, Mass., 1969). 
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MEZENTIUS AND POLYPHEMUS. 


As with most of his characters, Vergil drew inspiration from 
many sources in fashioning his distinctive portrait of Mezentius. 
These sources were basically twofold: historical (or antiquarian) 
and poctic. The former—as we can judge from Cato, Livy 
(I, 1, 3), and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (I, 57-65)— provided 
the main outline, while the considerable discrepancies between 
them provided our poet with every justification to introduce his 
own embellishments and alterations. As for poetic sources, 
Vergil drew heavily from the battle scenes in the Iliad,? but he 
also has his Mezentius echo Aeschylus’ Parthenopaeus and Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes’ Idas in making a god of his spear? Further, 
Vergil seems to have borrowed from Catullus,* the Arthiopis,5 


? Frs. 8-12, ed. H. Peter, Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae, I 
(Leipzig, 1870), pp. 53-5. 

This article is based on the last chapter of my unpublished disser- 
tation “ Polyphemus and Mezentius: A Study in Homeric and Vergilian 
Characterization " (Princeton University, 1970), directed by Professors 
George E. Duckworth and Bernard Fenik, to whom I wish to express 
my sincere gratitude. 

? For a full list of these parallels, see G. Knauer, Die Aeneis und 
Homer (Göttingen, 1964), pp. 871ff.; the following are perhaps the 
most striking: Aen., X, 603-6 and IL, XV, 618-21; Aen., X, 707-13 and 
Il, XVII, 61-7; Aen., X, 723-8 and Il, III, 23-6; Aen., X, 743-4 and 
Il, XXII, 365-6, 

: ur Aen, X, 773 cf. Aesch., Septem, 529, and Ap. Rhod., Arg. 

“With Aen., X, 844 cf, Cat., 64, 224. 

"See T. E. Page (ed.), The Aeneid of Virgil, III (London, 1900), 
ad X, 792, and X. Fraenkel, “Vergil und die Aithiopis," Philologus, 
LXXXVII (1932), pp. 243-8. 
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and perhaps Huripides.* These literary influences, with the 
exception of the minor parallels with Euripides I have suggested, 
are well known and cited in most commentaries. Surprisingly, 
however, the most important literary model for Vergil's Mezen- 
tius has been overlooked. That model, as I shall try to show, 
was Polyphemus. In him we find an entire series of parallels, a 
phenomenon which we do not encounter in the case of Aeschylus’ 
Parthenopaeus or Apollonius of Rhodes’ Idas, etc. Recently, 
however, Fr. F. A. Sullivan has attempted to show a series of 
parallels between Mezentius and Ajax.” It is only proper that 
I give due attention to his theory before I offer my own candi- 
date as the more striking parallel to Mezentius.® 

Sullivan’s primary argument is based on the similes applied 
to Mezentius and Ajax in the battle scenes of Aeneid X and 
Ihad XVII respectively. He presents his case as follows: 


[Mezentius] was a bulwark of defense, unyielding when the 
odds were greatest, like a great rock that juts out into the 
sea and braves the raving winds and waves... (10.693-96). 
At bay, surrounded by foes who shower him with their 
darts, he is like a boar caught in the toils (10.707 ff.), a 
boar that snorts savagely and bristles up his shoulders and 
none has the courage to come near him. When he takes 
the offensive, he is like a lion maddened by hunger (728 ff.) 
that springs on a timid roe or antlered stag... 

Now if we turn to Book 17 of the Iliad, we shall find 
these same similes (with some variations in expression and 
setting) applied to Ajax as he defends the corpse of Patro- 
clus against the Trojans. Covering the body with his great 
shield (132 ff.), he stood fast “like a lion over his young, 
when the lion is leading his whelps along and hunters come 
upon them." Later... Ajax charges the Trojans bestriding 


e With Aen., X, 904-6 cf. Eur., Alc. 365-8 and Or., 1052-3. 

TF, A. Sullivan, Mezentius: A Vergilian Creation," O.P., LXIV 
(1969), pp. 219-25. 

° Another possible source for Vergil’s Mezentius, we might also 
observe, is the character Drona in the Mahabharata. The parallels be- 
tween these two figures are pointed out by J. Lallemant, “Une source 
de VEnéide: le Mahābhārata, Latomus, XVIII (1959), p. 265, and 
G. E. Duckworth, “ Turnus and Duryodhana,” T. A. P. A., XCII (1961), 
pp. 113-14. Although these parallels are not nearly so numerous as 
those between Turnus and Duryodhana (see Duckworth, ibid., pp. 103- 
17) and Pallas and Abhimanyu (see Duckworth, ibid. pp. 98-103), 
they merit attention and further study. 
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the body (2811f.) “like a savage wild boar, who among 
the hills easily scatters the dogs and young men when he 
turns at bay in the valley." Toward the end of the book 
(746 ff.) the two Ajaxes hold off the Trojans “as a wooded 
headland holds off water...” It was evidently this great 
book of the Iliad, where the courage, the obstinacy, and 
the fighting qualities of Ajax are so magnificent, that was 
much in Vergil's mind as he portrayed Mezentius display- 
ing his prowess.? 


If we examine these similies more closely, however, I believe 
that we shall find the parallels. not nearly so convincing as 
they may seem at first glance: 


A. The cloff-similes. The comparison at Aen., X, 698-6 (Me- 
zentius), in fact, is modelled closely on Il., XV, 618-21 (the 
Greek army as a whole), and is only very faintly similar to Jl., 
XVII, 747-51 (the two Ajaxes) : 7° 


(1) Mezentius (Aen., X, 693-6): 


. . Velut rupes vastum quae prodit in aequor, 
obvia ventorum furiis expostaque ponto 
vim cunctam atque minas perfert caelique marisque 
ipsa immota manens ... 


(2) the Greek army (Zl, XV, 618-21) : 


oxov ‘yap rupyndov ápmpóres, Hite qérpy 
nrAiBaros peydryn, moñs GAds éyy)s éotca 

ý Te péver Avyéwy dvepwv Aauypa kéAevÜa, 
kvpard re rpodóevra, TÁ re wpovEepedyerat adriy* 


(3) the two Ajaxes (Il, XVII, 747-51) 


'AR Y 3 3 ; [d 4 , / y 

dvd cm ds re mpoy toxdver Bdwp 

VANES, wedioro Suvrpóctov TeTUXQKÓS, 

Os re Kal id@ipwv soragóy dreyeva GéeÜpa. 

t à dé re vào fd Stove ri 

oxe, Ahap ÒE re raot fooy medtovde TiOyat 
/ , $ m -" 

mÀdábov* ovdé ri puy oÜÉvet. pyyvõor féovres* 


B. The boar-similes. It is true that both Mezentius and Ajax 


are compared to boars at Aen., X, 707-18 and Il., XVII, 281-3 
respectively, but boar-similes are common in the Iliad; they also 


? Sullivan (note 7, above), p. 220. 
19 Here, as in considering the similes which follow, I am indebted to 
the tables in Knauer (note 2, above), pp. 3711f. 
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occur at XI, 414-18 (Odysseus), XII, 41-8 (Hector), XIII, 
471-5 (Idomeneus), and XVII, 726-8 (both Ajaxes). True, 
Ajax is the only figure in the Iliad involved in two boar-similes 
(XVII, 281-8 and XVII, 726-9), but neither simile involving 
Ajax corresponds closely to that which describes Mezentius at 
Aen. X, 707-13. Rather, as Knauer observes, the Vergilian 
simile seems to be indebted most to Il, XVII, 61-7, where 
Menelaus is compared to a fierce lion surrounded by a throng of 
barking dogs and shouting people: 


(1) Mezentius (Aen., X, 707-13): 


... Velut ille canum morsu de montibus altis 

actus aper, multos Vesulus quem pinifer annos 
defendit multosque palus Laurentia, silva 

pastus harundinea, postquam inter retia ventum est, 
substitit infremuitque ferox et inhorruit armos, 

nec cuiquam irasci propiusque accedere virtus, 

sed iaculis tutisque procul clamoribus instant... 


(2) Menelaus (Z, XVII, 61-7) : 


‘Qs & bre tis re Aéov Specitpodos, GAxi memoifós 
~ t ; 

Booxopévys ayéAns ovv dpracy 1j rts àpo" 

d 525 3 Js, y ` ~ 3 ~ 
vis Ò É aùyév čaće Aa Rav kparepototy ddoicr 
mpõrov, črera ÔE Ü' alpa kal čykara návra Aadvoce 
OpGv* audi 86 rév ye kíves 7° dvüpes re voues 
TOAAG par’ Wlovoty dmómpoÜcv où éÜéAovow 

, Ld 2 £ / ` * fd e = 
ayriov éA\Géuevar' páa yap xAwpoy Séos aipet* 


(3) Ajax (JI, XVII, 281-3): 


tOvoev 66 Bi mpopáxov ovt elxeAos aAKHv 
la 
karpi, Os 7’ éy Ópeaot kvas ÜaAepoís 7° aifyoUs 
ee / 
pyidios éxédaccev, EXtEdpevos 8a Byooas* 


C. The hon-swmiles. Mezentius (Aen. X, 723-8) and Ajax 
(Il, XVII, 188-6) are the subjects of lion-similes, but, again, 
Sullivan fails to note two facts which greatly diminish this 
parallel. First, lion-similes are extremely common in Homer. 


11Jbid., p. 418, 

12 Iliad: III, 23-6 (Menelaus), X, 297 (Odysseus and Diomedes), 
XI, 113-19 (Agamemnon), XI, 548-55 (Ajax), XII, 299-306 (Sarpedon), 
XVII, 657-64 (Menelaus); Odyssey: VI, 180-4 (Odysseus), IX, 292 
(Polyphemus), and XXII, 402-5 (Odysseus). All but the Polyphemus- 
simile are cited by Knauer (note 2, above), pp. 418-19. 
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Second, the simile at Aen., X, 728-8 (Mezentius) is only vaguely 
similar to M., XVII, 133-6 (Ajax), but rather, as Knauer 
observes, seems closely modelled on Jl., IIT, 28-6 (Menelaus): 
(1) Mezentius (Aen. X, 728-8): 


impastus stabula alta leo ceu saepe peragrans 
(suadet enim vesana fames), si forte fugacem 
conspexit eapream aut surgentem in cornua cervum, 
gaudet hians immane comasque arrexit et haeret 
visceribus super accumbens—lavit improba taeter 
ora cruor.., 


(2) Menelaus (I, III, 23-6): 


ws Té Aéov è éxáp peydrg | éri compart KÜpcas, 
ebpày 7) čapov Kepav Ñ ay ptov aiya 

mevdoyv’ páa yap Te kareaÜ(e, el mep dy abróv 
cevwvTat TAXÉES TE KÚVES BaXepol T al£qot . 


(8) Ajax (I, XVII, 138-6) : 


EGTHKEL as Tis re A€wy «epi oist TEKETOW, 
T7 
@ pa TE vage yov gvvayriGcvrat ev vAN 


dyüpes émaxtnpes’ 6 ĝé re obévei BAepeatvet, 
~ Ë w? 2 , / y Ed 7 
wav 8€ 7° érixdviov Kdtw édXxerat oae KaAvrTwy’ 


In summary, none of the three Ajax-similes in Iad XVII 
appears to have inspired the three Mezentius-similes in Aeneid 
X. The most that can be said is that Ajax is the only figure in 
Homer who appears in a cliff-, boar-, and lion-simile. In my 
own judgment this is a very slender base indeed to support the 
view that Vergil modelled his Mezentius substantially on Homer’s 
Ajax. 

We proceed, then, to Sullivan’s second link between Mezentius 
and Ajax. In connection with the former’s notable contempt 
for the gods, Sullivan compares Sophocles’ Ajax and suggests 
that this was the “heroic figure that most inspired [Vergil] as 
he limned his own contemptor divum ...” ** As Sullivan puts it: 


That Ajax was most certainly a man of hybris. When he 
was leaving Salamis to go to Troy, his father warned him 
(Ajas 762 ff.): “My son, remember to win victory with 
your spear, but always win it with the gods’ aid.” But he, 
in wilful arrogance, made answer: “With the gods’ aid 


13 Knauer, ibid. 
14 Sullivan (note 7, above), p. 221. 
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even a man of naught may conquer; I am confident that I 
can snateh this glory without them." Again, when Athena 
urged him to turn his reeking hands against his foes 
(770 ff.) he spoke a dread, blasphemous word: “ Queen, 
stand beside the other Greeks, where I stand never shall the 
battle break us.” Brutal to his enemies, a law unto himself, 
this Sophoclean Ajax strides to his doom with a raw, 
heroic self-assertiveness that awes and fascinates us.*® 


Admittedly these two scenes do reveal a contemptuous attitude 
toward the gods, but I do not find them a convincing parallel to 
the frequent, emphatic, almost rabid scorn for the gods which 
is central to Mezentius’ characterization. Even a reader who 
has only the vaguest recollection of Mezentius will recall his 
impiety, which is his epithet and hallmark in his appearances 
in the Aeneid. I doubt very much if we can reasonably say the 
same about the impiety of Sophocles’ Ajas. There is one 
Homeric character, however, who is especially flagrant in his 
contempt for the gods, a character who parallels Mezentius in a 
surprising number of other respects—Polyphemus. To these 
parallels we now turn. 


1. Contemptor deorum 


No one would dispute that contempt for the gods is crucial 
to Mezentius! characterization in the Aeneid. He is contemptor 
divum in his first appearance (VII, 648), contemptor deorum 
in the next (VIII, 7), and his impious words and behavior in 
later scenes reinforce this emphatie epithet.!$ While the Aeneid 
contains a number of impious figures, there can be no doubt that 
Mezentius stands above these head and shoulders." Turning to 
Homer’s Polyphemus, here too we find a perfect example of a 
contemptor deorum. The Cyclops arrogant impiety is especi- 


15 Ibid. 

15 Cf, Aen., X, 742-4, 773-6, and 880. On the disputed interpretation 
of 742-4 and 880, see J. Glenn, Polyphemus and Mezentius: A Study in 
Homeric and, Vergilian Characterization (Ph. D. diss., Princeton Univ., 
1970), pp. 201-8 and 219-23 respectively. 

17 Other impious figures in the Aeneid are: Furor (I, 294ff.), Pyg- 
malion (I, 348ff.), Diomedes (II, 163), Fama (IV, 298), Misenus 
(VI, 171 ff.), and the various mythological sinners in the underworld 
(VI, 393, 397, 582-603, and 617-20). Finally, Dido in her frenzy at 
Aeneas’ departure calls him impius at IV, 490. 
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ally evident in his crucial exchange with Odysseus at Od., IX, 
259-80. In pleading for himself and his men, the hero con- 
cludes with a plea that the Cyclops show respect for the gods, 
reminding him that Zeus aecompanies strangers and suppliants 
(Od., IX, 269-71) : 


- f f 
AAA’ aideto, pépiore, Ücoís* ixérat 0€ roi elpev. 
i 
Zeds 8 émvripa]rop ikeráov re Selvov re, 
ld 4 , vU os 1 $ 3 - 
Éelvcos, Os Ge(voutw ap’ aidotorow O8. 


Immediately the ogre shoots back his brutal reply, erushing the 
Greeks’ hopes. Just as Odysseus’ address was based on an appeal 
to the gods, so now the giant's reply is based on his contempt 
for them (Od., IX, 273-8): 


, / > ini ~ 3 > , 
viyriós els, © ety, 7) TyÀó0ev eiXxjXovÜas, 
kd M f » 4 * sy f 
ds pe ÜcoUs kéAeas 1) Sedipev 7) dAéachar” 
3 ` / s 3 f 3 , 
ov yàp KokAores Atos atytóxov adéyourw 
Er ^ / > ^ T X f POS 
ovde edv pakápwv, ére 7 roku déprepol eipev. 
3 ^ E ON ` y 3 / ? 
avd’ ay yo Atos éxÜos ddevdpevos mepidoipny 
¥ fe YArs t£ 2 > x ‘4 Ld 
oUre aed Ov” érápov, ef ph Üvpós pe KeAevot. 


In addition to having Polyphemus personally proclaim his own 
impiety, Homer also seems to emphasize this black side of the 
giant by depieting constantly the contrasting attitude of Odys- 
seus, who shows a healthy respect for the gods and sees their 
hand at work everywhere.? It is Polyphemus’ open profession 
of impiety, however, which sets him apart from Homer's other 
impious figures. The suitors, it is true, are accused of impiety,” 
and they are notable for their disregard for established norms of 


18 Of, Od., IX, 142,-154-5, 158, 231, 262, 269-71, 204, 381, 477-9, and 
551-8. This piety admittedly is not unique or even extraordinary, but is 
comparable to the normal awareness of and regard for the gods dis- 
played by such characters as Eumaeus and Penelope. This fact, how- 
ever, does not notably diminish the contrast between Odysseus’ and 
Polyphemus' attitudes toward the divine. 

10g, XIV, 82, 94; XX, 215; and XXII, 39. In the second of 
these (XIV, 94), Eumaeus says that the suitors never sacrifice 
(ipedover). Actually, we find several references to the suitors !(¢) pevovres 
(1I, 56; XIV, 28; XVII, 180; XX, 250 and 391). LSJ, however, dis- 
tinguish between ipeóew = (1) sacrifice, and (2) slaughter; they 
elassify Od., II, 56 under the latter. It would seem, then, that in the 
passages where the suitors ipevover the word has lost most if not all of 
its religious overtone. 
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morality, as we see in their flagrant disrespect for zetnor.” Yet 
even the suitors occasionally show some regard for the gods," 
and certainly they never make an open profession of impiety, as 
Polyphemus does at IX, 278 ff.?° 

In linking Mezentius and Polyphemus as contemptores deorum 
I interpret this phrase to mean “one whose attitude toward the 
gods is contempt, disdain, or indifference.” This is essentially 
the interpretation defended by Henry,** and accepted by Fow- 
ler?* Sullivan,” and Fraenkel.2* Some, however, have inter- 
preted this phrase to mean one who denies the existence of the 
gods, an “ atheist.” ?* Obviously, if we understand it in this way, 
the result would be to weaken greatly, if not destroy, this initial 
link between these two characters which I am attempting to 
establish. Polyphemus (whatever else he may be) is certainly 
no atheist, as is obvious from the form of his impiety at Od., IX, 
275-6: 


où yap KókAwres Ais atyióxov áAéyovatw 
3^ on / $ \ 7 A 4 , 3 
ob06 Oey paxdpwy, émet 7) moù déprepol eipev. 


What boast could be more meaningless or absurd than claiming 
to be more powerful than a being which does not exist? For- 
tunately for my argument, I believe that we may safely reject 
the interpretation of contemptor deorum as “ atheist.” Nearly 


20 Od., XVII, 458 ff.; XX, 290 f., ete. 

21 Od., XVI, 400-5, and XVII, 483-7. 

?* Other impious figures in the Odyssey are all quite minor: Ajax, 
son of Oileus (IV, 499-511) and the various mythological sinners in the 
underworld (XI, 308-20 and 576-600). Finally, we may note that 
contempt for the gods plays a relatively small role in the Iliad; for 
a complete list of relevant passages, see B. Fenik, Typical Battle 
Scenes in the Iliad (Hermes Hinzelschriften, XXI [Wiesbaden, 1968]), 
pp. 45-6. 

?3 J. Henry, Aeneidea, TTI (Dublin, 1881), pp. 630-1. 

“W, Fowler, Virgil’s Gathering of the Clans (Oxford, 1916), pp. 
43 ff. 

35 F, A. Sullivan, in Classical Essays Presented to James A, Kleist, 
S.J., ed. R. Arnold (St. Louis, 1946), pp. 100-1. 

20 E, Fraenkel, “Some Aspects of the Structure of Aeneid VII," 
J.R.S. XXXV (1945), p. 11, n. 19. 

27 See most recently K. Quinn, Virgil’s Aeneid: A Critical Descrip- 
tion (London and Ann Arbor, 1968), pp. 45 and 229, where Mezentius 
is described as an ' unbeliever," an “agnostic,” and an “ atheist.” 
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a century ago Henry built a strong case against it. He set out 
to show that the phrase designates “not the theoretical dis- 
believer in the existence of the gods, but the practical under- 
rater, despiser, contemner of the gods." ?* To support his inter- 
pretation Henry then surveyed the use of the word in numerous 
passages, and he reported that he could not find a single refer- 
ence to justify the interpretation of contemptor alicutus as dis- 
believer in the existence of someone or something. Rather, we 
may say that Henry's findings apply precisely to Polyphemus, 
one who has a contemptuous, disdainful indifference toward the 
gods (but hardly a disbelief in their existence). This interpre- 
tation now has been vindicated completely by the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae. First, it restricts contemptor to only the 
general meanings suggested by Henry. Further, under heading 
III, B we are referred to a passage in Livy (III, 57, 3) which 
should rule out an interpretation of the phrase in question as 
“atheist.” Here Verginius speaks of Appius Claudius as a 
deorum hominumque contemptor. Can we really believe that 
this means “one who has contempt for men and who denies the 
existence of the gods”? If not, it is extremely unlikely that 
this phrase can have the same meaning in Livy's contemporary 
Vergil. Finally, under the same heading the T.L. L. cites the 
following description of Polyphemus from Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses (XIII, 759-61): 


. . . nempe ille inmitis et ipsis 
horrendus silvis et visus ab hospite nullo 
impune et magni cum dis contemptor Olympi . . . 


Certainly no one would suggest that Ovid means “an atheist,” 
“one who denied the existence of Mt. Olympus together with 
its gods.” Quite possibly Ovid was influenced by Vergil’s em- 
phatie characterization of Mezentius as a contemptor deorum, 
and felt that this description was particularly apt for Poly- 
phemus. Tf so, perhaps Ovid sensed in Vergil & connection 
between Mezentius and Polyphemus, although I would not 
press this. At the very least, however, Ovid’s lines show that 


°° Henry (note 23, above), III, p. 630. 

= To judge from the T.L.L., s.v. contemptor (III, B), there are 
only three contemptores deorum in Augustan poetry: Mezentius, Poly- 
phemus, and Pentheus (Ov., Met., IIT, 514). 
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Polyphemus’ character is perfectly consistent with (if not 
actually suggestive of) a contemptor deorum. 

We might have expected that Vergil himself would have 
described Polyphemus explicitly as a scorner of the gods; cer- 
tainly this would have been quite consistent with the Homeric 
cannibal which Vergil depicts him to be in Aen., IIT, 622 ff. 
Vergil, in fact, does not do so, but this is not a serious blow 
to my argument. Rather, we might attribute this simply to his 
desire not to deviate too glaringly from the non-Homerie role 
which he generally assigns to the Cyclopes in both the Aeneid and 
the Georgics, viz., to be the workmen of Vulcan. Further, Vergil 
does tmplicitly depict Polyphemus as something of an impious 
figure, as we may judge from the manner in which the poet 
frames the giant’s brutal atrocities with his victims’ appeals 
to the gods: 


... di, talem terris avertite pestem! (IIT, 620) 


. . . Dos magna precati 
numina sortitique vices una undique cireum 
fundimur, et telo lumen terebramus acuto 
ingens .. . (III, 633-6) 


In any event, we may reasonably link Polyphemus and Mezentius 
as the most flagrant contemptor deorum in Homer and Vergil 
respectively. 


9. Atrocities 


As well as being scorners of the gods, Polyphemus and Mezen- 
tius are also notable for their fiendish atrocities. The difference, 
of course, is that the giant’s cannibalism was directed against 
Odysseus’ own men, whereas Mezentius’ tortures and murders 
were committed earlier against the fitruscans over whom he was 
tyrant. In the Aeneid, however, we find evidence that these two 
atrocities were linked closely in the poet’s mind. Consider first 
Achaemenides’ description of Polyphemus’ cannibalism at Aen., 
ITI, 623-7: 


vidi egomet duo de numero cum corpora nostro 
prensa Manu magna medio resupinus in antro 
frangeret ad saxum sanieque aspersa natarent 
limina; vidi atro eum membra fluentia tabo 
manderet et tepidi tremerent sub dentibus artus ... 
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Note the similarity between this and Evander’s description of 
Mezentius! atrocities against his former subjects at Aen., VIII, 
485-8: 


mortua quin etiam iungebat corpora vivis 
componens manibusque manus aique oribus ora, 
tormenti genus, et sanie taboque fluentis 
complexu in misero longa sic morte necabat. 


The echo of Polyphemus’ outrages is unmistakable, although, 
surprisingly enough, Forbiger is apparently the only commen- 
tator to point out the parallel. I perhaps should anticipate 
here the possible objection: “ Vergil would naturally use the 
same vocabulary in describing gory atrocities; there is no need 
to assume a connection between these two particular instances.” 
We should note, however, that the two passages quoted above 
are the only places in the Aeneid where the three words sames, 
fluens (in its varying forms), and íabum are juxtaposed.** If 
Vergil used language indiscriminately in describing gory details, 
we would expect a closer parallel between the bloody caves of 
the monsters Polyphemus and Cacus than between the canni- 
balism of Polyphemus and the tortures of Mezentius. But the 
Cacus passage, in fact, contains almost no echo, since it lacks 
both sanies and fluens (Aen., VIII, 198-7): 


hie spelunca fuit vasto summota recessu, 
semihominis Caci facies quam dira tenebat, 
solis inaccessam radiis; semperque recenti 


°° A. Forbiger (ed.), P. Vergili Maronis Operat, III (Leipzig, 1875), 
ad Aen., VIII, 487. 

*1 Sanies and tabum are both rare words in the Aeneid; each occurs 
only five times: 
(A) sanies: 

(1) II, 221: death of Laccoon. 

(2) III, 618: description of Polyphemus’ cave. 

(3) ITI, 625: atrocities of Polyphemus. 

(4) III, 632: Polyphemus belching out saniem. 

(5) VIII, 487: atrocities of Mezentius. 
(B) tabum: 

(1) III, 29: burial place of Polydorus. 

(2) III, 626: atrocities of Polyphemus. 

(3) VIII, 197: atrocities of Cacus. 

(4) VIII, 487: atrocities of Mezentius. 

(5) IX, 472: mutilation of Nisus and Euryalus. 
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caede tepebat humus, foribusque adfixa superbis 
ora virum tristi pendebant pallida tabo. 


A somewhat closer parallel is the description of the decapitated 
Nisus and Euryalus in Book IX, although it lacks santes (Aen., 
IX, 465-7, 471-2): 


quin ipsa arrectis (visu miserabile) in hastis 
praefigunt capita et multo clamore sequuntur 
Euryali et Nisi. 

... Simul ora virum praefixa movebant 

nota nimis miseris atroque fluentia tabo. 


From these passages we may safely conclude, I believe, that 
there is a striking and almost certainly intentional echo in 
Vergil’s descriptions of Polyphemus’ and Mezentius! atrocities. 


8. Address to an animal 


While both Homer’s Polyphemus and Vergil's Mezentius are 
emphatically impious and brutal, in the end they appear in a 
much more human and sympathetic light. In the case of Poly- 
phemus this comes about through his address to his ram (Od., 
IX, 447-60). The situation is more complex with Mezentius: 
he first commands our respect as a fearless warrior,** and then 
he appears as a pitiably grief-stricken father in the scene with 
his dead son Lausus (X, 833-56). This sympathetic view of the 
Etruscan is reinforced immediately by the scene of him with 
his horse. While not so crucial or powerful as the address to 
Lausus, it still has a convincing and memorable pathos of its 
own. If we examine the artistic function and content of this 
address to the horse and compare it with Polyphemus’ address 
to his ram, we find a number of important parallels. 


3? See especially Aen., X, 732-5: 

atque idem fugientem haud est dignatus Oroden 

sternere nec iacta caecum dare cuspide vulnus; 

obvius adversoque occurrit seque viro vir 

eontulit, haud furto melior sed fortibus armis. 
Here we find in Mezentius not only valor, but for the first time & sur- 
prising decency. Refusing to strike down his opponent from behind, 
he is bent on fighting him face to face. Camilla at XI, 699 ff, shows a 
similar determination to meet her enemy (the son of Aunus) face to 
face (adversa, 719), With this we may contrast Turnus' slaying fugi- 
lives from behind at XII, 330. 
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Both villains at the time of these scenes have just suffered a 
crushing defeat at the hands of the heroes Aeneas and Odysseus. 
Polyphemus has been blinded, and Mezentius has been badly 
wounded and has suffered the loss of his son Lausus. At this 
point each of them appears in a moving scene with an address 
to an animal (Aen., X, 856-66): 


. simul hoe dicens attollit in aegrum 
se femur et, quamquam vis alto vulnere tardat, 
haud deiectus equum duci iubet. hoc decus illi, 
hoe solamen erat, bellis hoc victor abibat 
omnibus. adloquitur maerentem et talibus infit: 
* Rhaebe, diu, res si qua diu mortalibus ulla est, 
viximus. aut hodie victor spolia illa cruenta 
et caput Aeneae referes Lausique dolorum 
ultor eris mecum, aut aperit si nulla viam vis, 
occumbes pariter; neque enim, fortissime, credo, 
iussa aliena pati et dominos dignabere Teucros.” 


Od., IX, 447-60: 


** Kpié réroy, ri por ode Sta oréos éoovo pyAwv 
doraros ; oU TL rápos ye AeAetppevos Epyeat olüy, 
GAA oA mpõTos vépeat Tépey' dyÜeo, moins 
pakpà Biflás, mpõros 96 pods qwoTapayv adiKxayels, 
mpóros de orabpovde AtAaieat årovéeoðat 
éomréptos * viv atre mavbaTaros. 3 od y GvakTos 
SpOarpor roles, TOY àyip kakós eaddwce 

gv Avypois € érápotan, Sapagaápevos $péva. otvo, 
Oris, Ov ob mo pyc wepuypevoy č cH pev OAeÜpov. 
él 95 ópodpovéots morubovijes TE yévoto 

ereiy Öar Keivos éuóy pévos Take" 

TO KE ol éyxepadds ys Sia oméos ddAvéts Ay 
Bewopévov f patovro mpos ovdel, Kad SE K épàv Kip 
Awdycee kakv, rd pot oùtiðavòs wépev Odris.” 


When these two scenes are viewed together, I believe that the 
similarities to which I have just referred become apparent. 
Both occur at the downfall of a fiendish contemptor deorum at 
the hands of the central hero. Both scenes center around an 
address to an animal, the only surviving creature for which the 
villain has any attachments or feelings, and which is pictured 
(in some way, at least) as reciprocating those feelings. Both 
scenes clearly achieve much pathos from the addresses and the 
erushing isolation of the blinded giant and the bereaved, doomed 
Etruscan. Ultimately, as I have emphasized, the chief function 
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of both scenes is to enrich memorably the characterization of 
Polyphemus and Mezentius by showing a truly human dimension 
in them. 

While stressing these similarities, T would not deny certain 
differences between the two scenes. The particular situation of 
Polyphemus is obviously not that of & warrior about to ride off 
to his death. Further, Polyphemus’ address provides us with 
our only glimpse into a truly human and sympathetic dimension 
of his character, ? while Mezentius! address serves rather to 
reinforce the preceding scene’s much more crucial glimpse of 
the new, sympathetic side of his character. These and other dif- 
ferences are undeniable, and they naturally result in certain 
differences in the content of the two addresses. Nevertheless, 
the over-all parallels strike me as being too great to be coinci- 
dental. They strongly suggest a direct Homeric influence on 
Vergil, especially in view of the fundamental similarity in what 
the two poets are doing with the same device in their treatment 
of character. 

With these general similarities in mind, let us now consider 
some specific points of comparison between the two scenes. At 
the beginning of the Vergilian passage, we find the wounded 
Mezentius calling for his horse (X, 856-9) : 


.. simul hoc dicens attollit in aegrum 
se femur et, quamquam vis alto vulnere tardat, 
haud deiectus equum duci iubet. hoc decus illi, 
hoc solamen erat. 


At first glance we find nothing here to connect this relationship 
with that of Polyphemus and his ram. Certainly no words in 
Homer's scene in Od. IX provide a parallel. We must not stop 
here, however, for the Aeneid itself provides a striking indication 
that in Vergil’s mind these words were connected very closely 
with Polyphemus. At Aen., ITI, 658-61 we find the blinded 
Cyclops described as follows: 


monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum. 


** Some have attempted to view Polyphemus’ other pastoral qualities 
and his allegedly comic aspects as presenting a human, sympathetic 
picture of the giant. On the whole, I find these attempts unconvincing; 
see Glenn (note 16, above), pp. 129-38. 
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trunca manum. pinus regit et vestigia firmat; 
lanigerae comitantur oves; ea sola voluptas 
solamenque malt. 


The close relationship between this picture and that of Mezen- 
tius and his horse is unmistakable. The general scenes them- 
selves are strikingly similar—the two villains reduced to a 
pathetic and almost helpless state, barely able to walk. The 
echoes in the language at the end of the two passages are abso- 
lutely unmistakable, as commentators frequently point out.** 
No one, however, appears to have considered the possibility that 
this echo is only one of a number of parallels which link Me- 
zentius and Polyphemus. 

To compare the content of the Homeric and Vergilian ad- 
dresses, let us first consider Polyphemus. He begins with an 
affectionate, familiar address (447). Then, surprised at the 
ram’s leaving the cave last, he dwells fondly on the animal’s past 
behavior with sufficient details and emotion to show the close 
rapport between them (448-52). Somehow he senses that the 
ram is grieving for his blinded master, and that somehow the 
animal would like to help him take vengeance on Odysseus 
(452-7). In the course of this memorable scene, Homer adds 
just a touch of humanity to Polyphemus and thus renders him 
a truly convincing, three-dimensional figure. I say “just a 
touch" because Homer includes in the giant’s final words an 
unmistakable reminder of the bestial, literally bloodthirsty streak 
which has dominated him: 


TO KE oi éykébaAós ye Sia oréos GAAVoIS GAX 
Gewopévov patovro mpòs ovdei . . . (IX, 458-9) 


Turning to the content of Mezentius address for comparison, 
we may note at least the following similarities. First, the tone 1s 
set similarly by the affectionate direct address to the animal at 
the outset (861). The Etruscan then refers briefly to their 
former times together, followed by a lengthier picture of the 
present crisis (861-5). Here he expresses the hope that his 
horse can share and cooperate with him in taking vengeance 


94 See, e. g Conington-Nettleship and T. E, Page (note 5, above), 
both ad Aen., X, 858, and E. A. Hahn, " Vergil and the ' Under-Dog; ” 
T. A. P. À., LVI (1925), p. 202, n. 128. 
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(ultor eris mecum, 864) on his archenemy Aeneas. This seems 
to correspond to the wish of Polyphemus that somehow his ram 
might help him take vengeance on Odysseus (Od., IX, 456-7). 
Also similar is the subtle touch of pathos which the two poets 
achieve through anaphora. 


Aen., X, 858-9: 3 


. hoc decus n 
hoc solamen erat, bellis hoc victor abibat . 


Od., IX, 448-51: 


. ov TL Trápos ye Aeheippevos & épxeaut olðv, 
GANG voÀU rpõros véepeat répey dvÜea, moins 





pakpà BiBds, mpõros 06 pods rorapay adixdves, 





apatos 06 orabpdvde AtAalea arrovéeoGar . . . 


Further, we may also note that the ending of the address, as 
was the case with Polyphemus, reminds us of the old character 
of Mezentius. His proud, unyielding defiance emerges clearly 
at X, 865-6: 


. . neque enim, fortissime, credo 
iussa aliena pati et dominos dignabere Teucros. 


Similarly, the gory details at X, 862-3— 


. . aut hodie victor spolia illa cruenta 
et caput Aeneae referes ... 


parallel the glimpse of Polyphemus’ gory brutality at Od., IX, 
458-9 (quoted above). We must add, however, one important 
qualifieation. 'The giant's last lines bring us back to his old 
character in all of its brutality. The Etruscan's closing words 
(X, 865-6), on the other hand, are subdued at least to the extent 
that his former arrogance, while still as unyielding as ever, is 
now channeled into a defiance in the face of death that com- 
mands our respect. 

It remains for us now to consider the Homeric passages which 
have been suggested by the commentators as parallels in some 
way to the address of Mezentius to his horse. They are three 
scenes in the Iliad: VIII, 184 f£., XVII, 437 f., and XIX, 397 ff. 


85 These words introduce Mezentius! address. 
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Let us first consider Z7., X VII, 487 ff. Of the three scenes in 
question, this is the most superficial parallel of all. Here the 
horses of Achilles weep copiously as they grieve for the fallen 
Patroclus. Zeus looks on, touched with pity, and speaks at length 
of their sorrows, the sorrows of man, and of his own determina- 
tion to see that the horses do not fall into the hands of the 
rampaging Trojans. We should note in the first place that this 
scene barely qualifies as an address to horses at all. True, Zeus 
from on high addresses the two horses å deAd, ete. (443), but 
he really is talking aloud to himself, to his own 6vuóv (442). 
There are only two similarities between this address and that 
of Mezentius. First, both depict animals grieving: pupopévoiow 

. 200m (Il, XVII, 438-9), cf. [Mezentius] adloquitur 
[equum | maerentem (Aen., X, 860). Second, Zeus’ promise that 
Hector will not capture the horses (Jl., XVII, 448-9): 


GAN’ ob pay vpiv ye kal dppact dadadréoiow 
9 (3 2 / e nd LM 37 
Ekrop Ipiapiðys éroxyoerat* où yap éáco. 


is somewhat reminiscent of Mezentius’ words (Aen., X, 865-6) : 


.. . Deque enim, fortissime, credo, 
iussa aliena pati et dominos dignabere Teucros. 


These two similarities, however, are overshadowed completely by 
the Homeric scene's numerous supernatural elements—immortal 
horses shedding streams of tears while Zeus looks on and com- 
ments at length. These elements obviously constitute a huge 
gulf between this scene and those of Mezentius (Aen., X, 856 ff.) 
and Polyphemus (Od., IX, 466 f£.). In both the latter scenes 
the poet adds an important touch of pathos by a restrained 
and unobtrusive indication of the animals’ grief for their 
masters. Vergil simply describes Mezentius’ horse as maerentem 
(X, 860), while Homer briefly expresses the same emotion in 
Polyphemus’ ram through his master’s words, 5 oú y' dvakros / 
ôphaàpòv moÜéas (IX, 452-8). The essentially human elements 
here stand in sharp contrast to the supernatural elements which 
. we observed at Il., XVII, 487 fi., and to which we must return 
again shortly in connection with J1., XIX, 397 ff. 

The suggested parallel at I7. VIII, 184 ff. likewise seems 
weak. Here we find Hector shouting to his four-horse team by 
name, urging them to hasten in order that they may capture 
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(AdBwpev) the shield of Nestor and the breastplate of Diomedes 
(191-4). By their quick pursuit, he says, they will pay back the 
cost of their nurture. Here we have a bare similarity to the 
Mezentius passage in that both depict an epie warrior calling 
on his horse(s) to cooperate that he may win a desired objective. 
To this extent this Homeric scene may be regarded as a prece- 
dent or prototype of the Vergilian. I find no indications, how- 
ever, that this particular Homeric incident had any influence on 
Vergil’s treatment of Mezentius and his horse. The tone of the 
Iliadie scene is completely different; there is no affection, no 
pathos. Above all, there is no noteworthy insight into character. 
In fact, there is nothing memorable at all about the scene. It 
is simply another type of excited exhortation of a hopeful war- 
rior in a battle scene full of such exhortations. 

Finally, we come to Il., XIX, 397-424, which, like Zl., VIII, 
184 fl., shows an Homeric warrior’s address to his horses. Unlike 
the latter passage, however, this is a striking and memorable 
scene which merits close attention. Achilles begins with a ter- 
rible shout to his horses (cpepSadréov 8 Ümzoww éxékAero [3899]), 
scathingly rebuking them for not bringing back Patroclus safe. 
At this point Hera miraeulously intervenes to endow the horse 
Xanthus with human speech (407). He proceeds to defend 
himself and the other horses, transferring the blame to the gods 
(409-16). He also predicts the details of Achilles own death, 
which lies not far off (409, 416-17). The Erinyes then check 
Xanthus' voice. Achilles, greatly vexed, replies that he knows 
of his fate, but he will not relent (420-4). The scene and the 
book end as Achilles drives the team forward with a shout. 

This bold and imaginative scene unquestionably has certain 
similarities with the scene of Mezentius at the end of Aeneid X. 
Both depict a warrior addressing his horse(s) before an especi- 
ally important battle. Both warriors crave vengeance. Achilles 
seeks to kill the slayer of Patroclus; Mezentius, the slayer of 
Lausus. Nevertheless, I find myself in agreement with those who 
feel that the differences between the two scenes far outweigh 
the similarities. First we must note that this scene at Iliad 
XIX, much like that of Achilles’ weeping horses at Il., XVII, 
437 f., is dominated by supernatural elements. Here the goddess 
Hera intervenes to endow an immortal horse with the gift of 
prophetic speech. Thus, while Il., XIX, 397 ff. (together with 
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the much less striking scene of Hector at Il., VIII, 184 ff.) may 
be regarded as similar to the Mezentius scene insofar as they 
involve the address of an epic warrior to his horse, there is 
obviously a huge gulf between the use of this motif by Homer 
and Vergil. In the words of Cartault, commenting on Aen., X, 
861-6: 


.. . le prototype du discours au cheval est homérique; Zl., 
XIX, 400 sq. . . . Virgile a complètement transformé le 
motif; il & supprimé le merveilleux un peu puéril et prété 
aux paroles de Mézence une profondeur d’émotion que ne 
connait pas Viliade . . . Virgile wa rien emprunté à 
Vexhortation d'Hektor à ses chevaux, Ji. VIII, 184 sqq. 
ni à la doleur des chevaux immortels d'Achille à la mort 
de Patrocle, I]. XVII, 487 sqq. Il s'en est tenu aux pro- 
portions humaines, autrement touchantes.*® 


Thus, in surveying the three suggested Iliadic parallels, we 
find a notable lack of the deep human pathos which character- 
izes the addresses of both Mezentius to his horse and Polyphemus 
to his ram. Further, the strident tone of the addresses of Achil- 
les and Hector is completely different from the much more sub- 
dued tone of Polyphemus and Mezentius, who convey a similarly 
. moving affection for an animal. Finally, and perhaps most con- 
spieuously of all, the addresses of Mezentius and Polyphemus 
notably lack the supernatural elements which are so dominant 
both in the exchange of Achilles and Xanthus (Il, XIX, 397 ff.) 
and in the scene of Achilles’ grieving horses (11., X VIT, 48" ff.). 

To sum up this particular parallel, then, we may agree that 
the Iliad provided Vergil with a prototype of a warrior's ad- 
dress to his horse which he uses very effectively in the case of 
Mezentius. There are no indications, however, that any of the 
three suggested Iliadic parallels exercised more than a super- 
fieial influence on his use of this motif. Rather, the significant 
Homeric parallel to Mezentius! address to his horse in Aeneid 
X has been overlooked and is to be found in Polyphemus’ address 
to his ram in Odyssey IX. In comparing this Odyssean passage 
with Vergil’s, we find that both poets use a similar device for 
a similar function in the case of two similar characters. That 
device, an address to an animal, plays a significant role in add- 


?* A, Cartault, D'Art de Virgile dans l'Énéide (Paris, 1926), p. 777. 
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ing a new, human dimension to two fiendish contemptores 
deorum. In his adaptation of this device, however, Vergil 
has made a number of changes, especially in his subordinating 
it to the preceding crucial scene of Mezentius and Lausus. 


4, The Orion-Mezentius simile 


Just before Mezentius’ fatal duel with Aeneas, Vergil uses 
a most unusual and vivid simile to describe the Etruscan at this 
dramatic moment (Aen., X, 763-8): 


... quam magnus Orion, 
cum pedes incedit medii per maxima Nerei 
stagna viam scindens, umero supereminet undas, 
aut summis referens annosam montibus ornum 
ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit: 
talis se vastis infert Mezentius armis. 


The more recent studies of the Aeneid, and even the few special- 
ized treatments of Book X and Mezentius, have either ignored 
this passage completely ° or dismissed it with a single per- 
functory sentence.®® A number of older commentaries and 
studies, however, have noted that the images in this simile are 
very similar to Vergil’s description of Polyphemus in Book IIT 

(659, 662-5) : ° 


trunca manum pinus regit et vestigia firmat... 

... postquam altos tetigit fluctus et ad aequora venit, 
luminis effossi fluidum lavit inde eruorem 

dentibus infrendens gemitu, graditurque per aequor 
iam medium, necdum fluctus latera ardua tinxit. 


In both passages we see giants carrying a tree for a staff and 
wading far out into the sea. Further, Vergil’s description of the 


?' So W. F. J. Knight, Roman Vergil (London, 1966); B. Otis, 
Virgil: A Study im Civilized Poetry (Oxford, 1963); V. Péschl, The 
Art of Vergil, tr. G. Seligson (Ann Arbor, 1962); and K. Quinn (note 
21, above). 

35 So H. Benario, “The Tenth Book of the Aeneid,” T.A.P.A., 
XCVIII (1967), p. 31; K. Büchner, P. Vergilius Maro, Der Dichter 
der Römer (Stuttgart, 1966), cols. 393-4; F. Klingner, Virgil (Zürich 
and Stuttgart, 1967), p. 574; Sullivan, in Essays to Kleist (note 25, 
above), p. 99, and “ Mezentius " (note 7, above), p. 220, 

a See, e.g., Conington-Nettleship and Forbiger (note 30, above), 
both ad Aen., X, 766, and Cartault (note 36, above), p. 774, n. 1. 
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huge Polyphemus (ipse arduus, altaque pulsat / sidera [ITI, 
619-20]) and his fellow Cyclopes (caelo capita alia ferentis 
[III, 678]) are reminiscent of his description of Orion (caput 
inter nubila condit [X, %67]). Additional parallels are the 
traditions that Orion, like Polyphemus, was the son of Posei- 
don 4 and was blinded. We may safely conclude, then, that 
Vergil, in comparing Mezentius with Orion, is recalling his own 
description of Polyphemus. 


5. Additional parallels 


The similarities between Mezentius and Polyphemus treated 
above— contempt for the gods, atrocities (with verbal echo), 
similar address to an animal, and the Orion-simile—are the 
major evidence for a series of parallels between these two figures. 
In addition, however, there are several further points for com- 
parison which, while not so striking, seem to reinforce this 
pattern. 


A. Wielding a pine tree (pnus). When we first catch sight of 
Polyphemus at Aen., ITI, 655 f£., he is described as horrendum 
and wielding a pinus: 


monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 
trunca manum pinus regit et vestigia firmat... 


Later, when Mezentius appears briefly in a battle scene at IX, 
521-2, he is horrendus as he wields a pinum: 


parte alia horrendus visu quassabat Etruscam 
pinum et fumiferos infert Mezentius ignis . . . 


The Etruscan, of course, is not brandishing a real pine tree, but 
rather the torch described in the rest of the line.$? The primary 


t So Hesiod (fr. 148, Merkelbach-West), our earliest source, al- 
though a later tradition relates that Orion was sired jointly by Posei- 
don, Zeus, and Hermes. For sources and slightly differing versions of 
this later tradition see F, Wehrli, “Orion,” R.E. XXXV (1939), 
eol. 1066, 

** See Wehrli, ibid., cols. 1071-2. According to most versions of the 
story, Orion was blinded by Oinopion for raping the latter's daughter 
(or wife). Orion regained his sight by wading through the ocean to 
the farthest east, where he was cured by Helios. 

“J, de la Cerda (cited by Forbiger [note 30, above], IIT, ad Aen., 
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meaning of pinum, however, and the initial image which the 
unqualified word suggests, is a pine tree; hence, I think it likely 
that this initial image of horrendus Mezentius wielding an 
Eiruscam pinum was chosen to suggest his prodigious size and 
strength in terms reminiscent of Polyphemus.*? 

B. Throwing a mountain-sized rock. All readers of Homers 
tale of Polyphemus will recall Odysseus’ narrow escape as the 
Greeks are rowing away. When the hero provokes the giant with 
taunts, the latter responds by hurling “the peak of a great 
mountain? (xopudyy ópeos peyáAow, IX, 481). Similarly, Me- 
zentius at Aen., X, 698-9 is described as hitting an enemy with 
“a huge fragment of a mountain” (ingenti fragmine montis). 
Taken alone this similarity is not very significant, since (1) the 
prototype of Mezentius! attack is a battle scene in the Iliad,“ 
and (2) two other figures in the Aeneid also hurl rocks that 
are compared with rmountains.f? Yet, this does reinforce to 
some extent the close and distinctive parallels cited above. 

C. Common epithets, ete. In the Aenetd we find at least two 
cases of striking or unusual words applied to both Polyphemus 
and Mezentius. One we have already noted—horrendus (-um), 
which is applied to Polyphemus at ITI, 658 and to Mezentius at 
IX, 521. This shared epithet is particularly notable because it 
is juxtaposed with another similarity, viz., their wielding a 
pine tree. In addition to Mezentius, Polyphemus, and the Cy- 


IX, 522) suggested that the Eiruscam pinum was a spear, but this 
unlikely view has been universally rejected. 

+ Turnus, it is true, wields a pinu flagranti at Aen., IX, 72, and 
in this there is perhaps a similarity to Mezentius and possibly even 
Polyphemus. In the case of Turnus, however, pinu is immediately 
qualified by flagrantt; the secondary meaning is obvious at once: 
Vergil means a toreh. In the cease of both Polyphemus in Book III 
and Mezentius in Book IX, however, the word is not qualified by any 
adjeetive of this sort. 

55 T1., XIV, 409-12: ' 

rov [sc. Hector] pèr reir’ ámlovra uéyas Teħauwrios Alas 
xepraðlw, rd pa mord, Oodwy ëxuara vov, 
wap toot papvapévwy ékvMv8ero, TOv v delpas 
oros PeBXHKer brép &rrvyos d'yxóüt Seepys ... 
The rock, however, is not compared to a part of a mountain, unlike 
those thrown by Mezentius and Polyphemus. 

*5 Tlioneus (IX, 569) and Acmon (X, 128). Cf. also Turnus at Aen., 

XII, 896-907. 


* 
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clopes (III, 679), only five figures in the Aeneid are horrendus 
(-a, -um) : Fama (IV, 181), the Sibyl (VI, 10), Charon (VI, 
298), Allecto (VII, 323), and Camilla (XI, 507). Of these only 
Camilla is a major character, and only she has any significant 
parallels to Mezentius. Second, the poet also speaks of Poly- 
phemus’ and Mezentius! moles, their huge size (III, 656-7): 


. .. Vasta se mole moventem 
pastorem Polyphemum... 


X, 711: 
.. . [Mezentius] et mole sua stat... 


While moles is quite common in the Aeneid, it is very rarely 
applied to individuals; the only others are Entellus (V, 431) 
and Cacus (VIII, 199). The former has nothing else in common 
with Mezentius or Polyphemus, but Cacus resembles both of 
them in important aspects.*® Vergil’s reference to Mezentius 
moles, we should also recall, directly follows the Orion-simile 
(X, 763-7), where the poet almost certainly had in mind his 
earlier pieture of Polyphemus.*? 


+ For these see Klingner (note 38, above), p. 585, and H. Schweizer, 
Vergil und Italien (Aarau, 1907), pp. 60-1. 

* M. N. Wetmore, Index Verborum Vergilianus (New Haven, 1911), 
eites thirty instances. 

43 See F. Münzer, Cacus der Rinderdieb (Rektoratsprogramm Basel, 
1911), pp. 31, 36-43; and Otis (note 37, above), pp. 330-1. 

*? For the sake of completeness I note here two possible but doubtful 
parallels; on the whole, I consider them so weak that they tend to 
dilute my argument rather than to strengthen it. 

(1) Lion-sWniles. Both Mezentius (Aen. X, 724-8) and Polyphemus 
(Od., IX, 292-3) are compared with lions. The very elaborate Vergilian 
simile, however, is modelled on Il., IIT, 23-6 (Menelaus). Further, lion- 
similes are very frequent in Homer (see note 12, above) and Vergil 
(Aen. IX, 339 ff, 792, X, 454 ff, and XII, 6ff., in addition to the 
Mezentius-simile just cited). 

(2) On Aen., X, 880 (neo mortem horremus nec divum parcimus ulli), 
Conington-Nettleship make the following suggestion: “ The word ‘ par- 
cere? may have been suggested to Virgil by the language of Polyphemus, 
Od. 9.277, ob8 ay éyà Ais Éx0os dAevápevos meQubolugv / oUre cev oŭ 
érápe» (Cerda)." On the whole, I must agree with the comment of 
Cartault (note 36, above), p. 777, on Aen., X, 880: *II ne semble pas 
que le prototype soit ici limpiété du Cyclope, qui s'exprime en d'autres 
termes et dans une circonstance trés différente, Od., IX, 273 sqq. .. ." 
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When viewed as a whole, these similarities present striking 
and, I believe, conclusive evidence of a series of parallel ideas, 
scenes, images, and words which link Mezentius and Polyphe- 
mus. In view of the extent of these parallels, and also the 
prodigious time, attention, and talent which Vergil lavished on 
the Aeneid, it is difficult to believe that this phenomenon is 
pure chance. Rather, it would appear to be a conscious part of 
Vergil’s art. In these concluding pages, then, I shall attempt to 
comment on the nature of these parallels and their possible 
contribution to a better appreciation of the Aeneid. 

The similarities exhibit a surprising complexity, and perhaps 
may best be divided into three categories: 


A. Homers Polyphemus — Vergil's Mezentius 


Under this heading fall (1) contempt for the gods, (2) similar 
address to an animal, and (83) throwing a mountain-sized rock. 
Of these the first is only implicit in Vergil’s Polyphemus, but 
very prominent in Homer's Polyphemus and Vergil's Mezentius. 
Both (2) and (3) are not found in Vergil’s Polyphemus epi- 
sode, but they are common to Homer's Polyphemus and Vergil's 
Mezentius. 


B. Vergil’s Polyphemus — Vergils Mezentius 


This category includes three parallels which do not pertain to 
Homer’s Polyphemus, but which emerge in studying Polyphe- 
mus’ and Mezentius appearances in the Aeneid. First, the 
Orion-simile—where Mezentius is compared to a huge giant 
wading far out into the ocean and carrying a tree for a staff— 
is strikingly similar to Vergil’s description of Polyphemus, but 
has practically nothing in common with Homer's.? Second, the 
pieture of Mezentius himself wielding a pinum recalls a similar 
glimpse of Vergil’s Polyphemus, but this image is not found in 
Homer’s story. Finally, moles and horrendus (-um), rarely 
applied to individuals in the Aeneid, are used to describe both 


5» Cf. Aen., X, 763 ff. and IIT, 659 ff. There is only a faint similarity 
to the Homeric Cyclops in the description of his staff at Od., IX, 319-23. 
We never actually see him wield the staff, of course, for it becomes 
instead the weapon which Odysseus uses to blind him. 

= Cf. Aen., IX, 521-2 and III, 659. See, however, the preceding note. 
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Mezentius and Polyphemus. Obviously these echoes, if such 
they are, do not extend to Homer's Polyphemus. 


C. Homers Polyphemus — Vergil’s Polyphemus — Vergis 
Mezentius 


In this group the clearest connection is to be found in the two 
Vergilian figures, Polyphemus and Mezentius, but at the same 
time Vergil is influenced by aspects of Homer’s Polyphemus. 
This rather complex relationship should become clear if we ex- 
amine the two relevant parallels. First, there are the brutal 
atrocities of Polyphemus and Mezentius in the Aeneid. Achae- 
menides on Polyphemus, III, 628-7: 


vidi egomet duo de numero cum corpora nostro 
prensa manu Magna medio resupinus in antro 
frangeret ad saxum, santeque aspersa natarent 
limina; vidi atro cum membra fluentia tabo 
manderet et tepidi tremerent sub dentibus artus ... 


Evander on Mezentius, VIII, 485-8: 


mortua quin etiam iungebat corpora vivis 
componens manibusque manus atque oribus ora, 
tormenti genus, et sanie taboque fluentis 
complexu in misero longa sic morte necabat. 


The parallel here consists of a clear verbal echo within the 
‘Aeneid; at the same time, however, Vergil’s account of Poly- 
phemus’ gory cannibalism is directly inspired by Homer. A 
second, somewhat similar ease 1s the description of the rela- 
tionship between the giant and his sheep at Aen., III, 660-1 
(ea sola voluptas / solamenque mali) and the Etruscan and his 
horse at Aen., X, 858-9 (hoc decus illi, / hoc solamen erat). 
Here again the parallel consists basically of the echo within the 
Aeneid, but Vergil’s sympathetic glimpse of Polyphemus and 
his flock is undoubtedly inspired by Homer's scene of the blinded 
giant and his ram.*? 

Finally we come to the ultimate question: what new insights 


7? So R. D. Williams (ed.), P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos liber tertius 
(Oxford, 1962), ad Aen., III, 660-1: “The prototype of the glimpse 
of sympathy for this monstrous ogre is . . . the passage in Homer 
(Od. 9.447 f.) where Polyphemus speaks to his ram." Cf. Conington- 
Nettleship, ad Aen., III, 660. 
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into Vergil’s artistry do these parallels provide? First, if they 
are valid, they sharpen our awareness of Vergil’s originality 
and his relationship to Homer. To take one example, the ad- 
dresses of the Vergilian Mezentius to his horse and of the 
Homeric Polyphemus to his ram comprise a close Homer-Ver- 
gilian parallel which, to judge from Knauer’s Die Aeneis und 
Homer, has been overlooked completely. This is an impressive 
tribute, I believe, to the remarkably rich and subtle interrela- 
tionship between antiquity’s two supreme masters of epic poetry, 
a seemingly inexhaustible subject for our study and admiration. 
In more practical terms, this particular parallel may contain a 
lesson which has a wide application to Vergilian criticism. It 
is clear that in the past critics seeking parallels in Homer to 
Mezentius’ address have confined themselves to scenes of 
Homeric warriors and their horses. In this they perhaps have 
been overly rigid, even to the point of blinding themselves to 
the one truly close parallel which they were seeking. The lesson, 
then, would be to make ourselves more attentive to parallels in 
feeling, tone, and artistic intent of Homer and Vergil, rather 
than to content ourselves with merely observing in a mechanical 
way external and often superficial similarities. 

Second, the interrelationship between these two characters 
may possibly be the key to understanding the full significance 
of a particular Vergilian image or passage. An example of this, 
I believe, is the Orion-simile, As we observed above, commenta- 
tors occasionally have noted that Vergil, in comparing Mezentius 
with Orion, reminds us of his earlier view of Polyphemus.™ 
But no one seems to have taken this parallel seriously, for no 
one has posed the logical question: why should Vergil at this 
point describe Mezentius in imagery suggestive of Polyphemus? 
I believe that we may make at least an intelligent guess at the 
poet’s purpose here. In Book III Aeneas often found himself 
in the footsteps of Ulysses; the most striking case is the Poly- 
phemus episode. But while the Greek hero had faced and over- 
come this giant, Aeneas and his men take one quick look and 
row away frantically. This reaction is perfectly sensible, and 
at least he gets all of his men away safely. Yet, sensible as this 
behavior is, it is certainly not heroic. For his own reasons, 


58 See note 39, above. 
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Vergil seems to present Aeneas with an heroic challenge, but 
it goes unmet. Here in Book III, then, we find a fiendish 
monster—-Homer’s most notorious contemptor deorum, a per- 
fect example of furor «mpius—and yet at this point Aeneas 
manages only to get himself and his men safely out of range 
of this menace. In Book X the situation has changed dramati- 
cally. The hero now has seen his own mission mirrored in Book 
VI (Rome’s mission debellare superbos [853]) and Book VIII 
(Hercules’ conquest of furiis . . . mens effera [205]). Now in 
Book X Aeneas will no? flee and seek safety on the high seas as 
he once did in Book III, and as Turnus in effect has done un- 
wittingly thanks to the trickery of Juno (X, 65815). Now 
Aeneas will face this seemingly superhuman opponent—who is 
described with images very reminiscent of Polyphemus—will 
fight him, and will destroy him. 

Finally, by seeing these two Vergilian characters together, we 
receive a new insight into the role of Polyphemus in the Aeneid. 
The Vergilian Cyclops has sometimes been described as a 
* baroque ornament," a purple patch, and “an epyllion told for 
its own sake." 55 Long ago, however, Miinzer pointed out paral- 
lels between Polyphemus and Cacus in the Aenetd.55. Now, when 
viewed in the light of his numerous parallels to Mezentius, Poly- 
phemus surely must be regarded as an integral figure in the 
entire movement of the epic. He is, it would seem, not merely a 
monstrum in his terrifying aspects; in addition, he is a mon- 
strum in the most literal and meaningful sense of the word. He 
is an omen, a portent of what lies ahead, for he foreshadows in 
many respects a most formidable and memorable opponent 
awaiting Aeneas in Hesperia. 


JUSTIN GLENN. 
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^*^ B. Otis, in Virgil (ed. D. R. Dudley [London, 1969]), pp. 30-6, 
suggests that Book III represents a confused, indecisive stage of 
Aeneas’ psychological development as a hero, starting the painful tran- 
sition from a Trojan to a Roman hero. 

°° For these points of view see Williams (note 52, above), p. 13 and 
ad Aen., III, 588 1, and R. B. Lloyd, * Aeneid TII, A New Approach,” 
A J.P., LXXVIII (1957), p. 187. 

5° See Münzer (note 48, above), ibid. 


PLUTARCH AS A SOURCE FOR EMPEDOCLES 
RE-EXAMINED. 


Despite the carelessness and incompleteness of the so-called 
Lamprias Catalogue of Plutarch’s works, there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that he composed a major treatise on Empedo- 
cles. It is number 48 in the Catalogue, and according to Trews 
version is reported as Eis "EyreSoxAéa BiBAla + The work is cited 
once by Hippolytus in his Refutatio (V, 20, 6),? and Plutarch’s 
fairly numerous quotations from and references to Empedocles 
could be considered supporting evidence of his having written 
such a book. Other books on Empedocles were, of course, pre- 
sumably written in antiquity: Suidas attributes to Zeno of 
Elea an "Eófygo: ray '"EjmebokAéovs (DK 81 A5);? according 
to Diogenes Laertius, Theophrastus wrote Iep? EpmeSoxAéous (V, 
43); and Hermarchus of Mytilene wrote 'EmwroAwà cepi "Eyme- 
SokAéovs, the major Epicurean polemic used probably by Colotes 
in his own attack on Empedocles. Plutarch's book is, therefore, 
not a unique phenomenon. Since the work is no longer extant, 


1 Max Treu, Der sogenannte Lumpriaskatalog der Plutarchschriften 
(Waldenberg in Schlesien, 1873), p. 8. Treu’s version, which is a con- 
flation of two manuscript readings, has recently been supported by 
D. O'Brien, Empedocles Cosmic Cycle (Cambridge, England, 1969), 
p. 33, n. 2. See also K. Ziegler's discussion of the Catalogue in RK.-E., 
XXI (1951), cols, 696-702 s.v. Plutarchos. Eighteen extant works of 
Plutarch are not listed in it, and some titles are incorrectly given. 
A book on Heraclitus, JIepl rot rl Éotev '"HpakMeirg, is also listed as 
number 205 in the Catalogue. It too is no longer extant. 

? The title in Hippolytus is given as Hpòs 'EyjreóokAéa Séxa BiBdors. 
Ilpós probably means “ respecting ” in view of the title in the Lamprias 
Catalogue. It could, of course, mean “against.” See Hippolytus, Refu- 
tatio Omnium Haeresium, ed. P. Wendland (Die griechischen christ- 
lichen Schriftsteller, XXVI [Leipzig, 1916]), p. 123. 

3 DK == H, Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, ed. W. Kranz, I 
(9th ed, Berlin, 1960). Diels thought there was nothing inherently 
improbable in Suidas’ report. See his “Gorgias und Empedokles," 
Berl. Siteb., XIX (1884), p. 359, n. 2. But see also W. K. C. Guthrie, 
A History of Greek Philosophy, II (Cambridge, England, 1965), p. 81. 
Guthrie claims it is “rather dubious whether Zeno could have written 
& book on Empedocles." 
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speculation on its contents is useless, and nothing can be con- 
cluded from the title alone concerning the authority or reli- 
ability of Plutarch on Empedocles.* An accessible index to 
Plutarch’s authority is the number of his quotations and refer- 
ences to Empedocles, over eighty, in various works. Moreover, 
he has preserved almost forty fragments or a total of about 
sixty verses which would otherwise be lost: Bd; B9; B10; B11; 
B15; B18-B19; B24; B27, 1-2 (assuming pro tempore that 
these lines are different from those quoted by Simplicius) ; 
B27a; B33; B40; B42-4 (B44 is partially quoted by Galen); 
B46; B48-9; B60; B64; B74; B76; a word of B77-8; B80; 
B83; B89; B93; B94 (in a Latin translation); B101; B116; 
B122; B140; B144; B148-51. B154 and 154a should also be 
included if they are actually by Empedocles. These statistics, 
however, are no immediate guarantee that Plutarch is a wholly 
reliable authority on Empedocles. Other considerations must be 
taken into account, e.g. how accurate are bis quotations, what 
interpretations, if any, does he place on them, what were his 
sources, and so forth. 

The subject of Plutarch as a witness for Empedocles has, of 
course, been dealt with before. In 1897 A. Fairbanks made an 
informative study of Plutarch’s quotations from early Greek 
philosophers, including Empedocles. Fairbanks! treatment, how- 
ever, is not as accurate or detailed as could be desired, owing 
partly to his use of Stein's edition of the fragments, superseded 
by H. Diels’ Poetarum philosophorum fragmenta (1901) and 
Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (1903).5 Bignone in his 


* For a discussion of Hermarchus’ book as being a source of Colotes' 
work, see R. Westman, Plutarch gegen Kolotes (Acta philosophica 
Fennica, VII [Helsingfors, 1955]), pp. 59-60 and 100. 

5 Arthur Fairbanks, “On Plutarch’s Quotations from the Early 
Greek Philosophers,” T. A.P.A., XXVIII (1897), pp. 75-87. At the 
end of his article Fairbanks gives what would seem to be a complete 
list of passages in Plutarch where Empedocles is quoted. He omits, 
however, several passages, e.g. B5 in 728E and 27a in 7770, which 
were not yet generally acknowledged to be by Empedocles. Also 
omitted are B2, 7-8 in 17E; B3, 7 in 93B; B9 in 1112F; and B80 and 
B61, 2 in 1193B. He follows Stein in accepting lines 143 and 144 as 
being Empedoclean. 'They have rightly been rejected by subsequent 
editors. In general, Fairbanks is mainly interested in the quotations 
and not in Plutarch’s interpretation of them. For a complete collection 
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Empedocle (1916) dealt with some aspects of Plutarch’s treat- 
ment of Empedocles, arguing notably that B154 quoted anony- 
mously by Plutarch is from Empedocles (it is 61a in Bignone’s 
arrangement) and that B27, 1-2 (also quoted by Simplicius but 
with a different reading in the last half of the first verse) should 
be considered a separate fragment, B26a, Simplicius’ version 
being retained as B27. His views have recently been revived 
by D. O’Brien, Empedocles" Cosmic Cycle (1969). In R, West- 
man's excellent study of Adversus Colotem, Plutarch's material 
on Empedocles in that work is almost exhaustively treated.® 
There are also various references to Plutarch in other individual 
studies on Empedocles, but no attempt has been made to pre- 
sent a reasonably total view of Plutarch's treatment of Empedo- 
cles. Such an attempt will be made in this study with certain 
specific questions in mind: a) what does Plutarch report about 
Empedocles life and what are his general views on Empedocles ; 
b) how accurate are his quotations from Empedocles, what use 
does he make of them, what interpretations does he offer, and 
what were his sources; c) what, if anything, does Plutarch tell 
us about the order of the fragments and their place and meaning 
in Empedocles poems; and d) some special problems arising 
from various interpretations of Plutarch on Empedocles. 

Of Empedocles life Plutarch cites only two details, both of 
which are found in his aretology of philosophers near the end of 
Adversus Colotem (1126B). He reports (a) how Empedocles 
walled up a mountain pass through which a disease bearing 
wind was blowing on Acragas (also reported by Plutarch in 
De curtos., 515C and perhaps a reference to this in Quaest. 
conv., 7285). Clement of Alexandria later reports this inci- 
dent with Empedocles’ own words, B111, 3-5, being cited. But 
only Plutarch in 1126B reports the detail that the wind made 
the land unproductive (compare, however, Empedocles?’ B111, 4 


of Plutarch’s quotations, see the excellent compilation by W. C. Helm- 
bold and E. N. O'Neil, Plutarch’s Quotations (London, 1959). Those 
from Empedocles on pp. 25-6. 

? See especially pp. 243-51 of Westman, Plutarch. 

7 Bignone rejected Diels’ rë waveavig and retained Herwerden’s 
Tov wavedvenoy in 7288. According to Bignone, it alludes to this well 
known fact of Empedocles’ life, and is also suggested by B111, 3: ratcets 
axapdvrav dvénwy pévos. Bignone, Empedocle (Rome reprint, 1963), 
pp. 61-2, 
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KaraóÜuóÜDovci:w dpovpas).2 The other incident (b), that Em- 
pedocles convicted the foremost men of his city of plundering 
publie funds, is reported only by Plutarch. According to the 
verba formalia of the passage there is no basis for thinking 
that Empedocles overthrew an oligarchy or tyranny; his action 
was directed against private citizens who behaved presumptu- 
ously (for Empedocles’ apparent support of democracy and his 
political career see the history in Diog. Laert., VITI, 64 [DK 
81 Al, p. 279]). Bidez is right in saying that it is difficult 
to determine the source of Plutarch’s reports, “car il leur donne 
une force qui lui est personnelle.” ° In general, Plutarch seems 
far more interested in the sayings and doctrines of Empedocles 
than in his biography. 

Plutarch’s attitude toward Empedocles seems, on the whole, 
positive: he is a $vowós (515C) who like Plato and Democritus 
wrote concerning the cosmos and truth of things (qepi xéopov 
ypddev kai rijs tov ðvrov ddAnfelas, 472 D). In De esu carn. 
Empedocles is coupled favorably with Pythagoras (997E) as 
attempting to persuade men to act justly toward animals by 
abstaining from meat. An apparently negative judgment by 
Galaxidorus in De genio Soc. (580C) is difficult to evaluate. 
Galaxidorus accuses Pythagoras and his followers of having left 
philosophy prey to apparitions, fables, and superstitions (¢ac- 
párov 86 kal ptOov kal Secrdayrovias). Empedocles also left phil- 
osophy in a state of frantic exaltation (eù uáAa Befflakyevuévqv), 
but, thanks to Socrates! efforts, philosophy was rescued and 
based on sober reason. The verb Saxyever is frequently used of 
mad behavior in general, though not always in a derogatory 
sense. In Platos Phaedrus, 234D, for example, after Socrates 


® The genuineness of Bill has been questioned by B. A. Van Gro- 
ningen, “ Le fragment 111 d'Empédocle," Classica et Mediaevalia, XVII 
(1956), pp. 47-61. His arguments, however, do not seem conclusive. 

? J. Bidez, Lo biographie d'Empédocle (Gand, 1894), p. 81. 

1° In Antigone Sophocles used it of Capaneus’ rage against Thebes 
(135 ff.). It occurs several times in Euripides’ plays, once in Ion to 
describe the reeling of a poisoned dove (1203f.) and twice in Orestes 
(411, 838) of paroxysms of the conscience-stricken. Perhaps more 
cogent than any of these examples are the occurrences of rò Baxxeiov 
rots Bakxikots dpyiacuois, and rà Bakxiká in Plutarch's Amat., 758 E-F 
and 759A. I am grateful to Hubert Martin, Jr. for pointing these 
out to me, 
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has heard Phaedrus read Lysias! speech, he confesses that he has 
been carried away by the reader's enthusiasm (émópevos ouve- 
Bákxevoa. perà cod ...). Perhaps Galaxidorus was referring, as 
Bidez thinks, to Empedocles Katharmot from which (presum- 
ably) Plutarch quotes elsewhere several fragments without 
unfavorable comment. As a young man Plutarch was generally 
adverse to superstition (cf. his De superstitione), but with 
increasing age he became, according to Ziegler, “ mehr und mehr 
einer mystischen Religiositét zuneigend.” 1 Consequently his 
judgments against superstition also became less severe. The De 
genio Soc. probably belongs to Plutarch’s mature period, not 
being earlier than 100.? Possibly Galaxidorus who attacks 
superstition and seeks rational explanations is a younger Plu- 
tarch. Nothing definite, however, can be concluded about 
Plutarch’s attitude toward Empedocles at the time of writing 
this work. 

Although many of Plutarch’s quotations from and comments 
on Empedocles show a preoccupation with the physical and 
“ religious ” opinions of the latter, several suggest an interest 
in Empedocles’ style. In De Pyth. orac., 402F, for example, 
it is reported that all philosophers have ceased to publish their 
doctrines in poetic form. In previous times, however, Orpheus, . 
Hesiod, Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles, and Thales did 
so, although no reason is given for the abandonment of the 
practice. In an earlier work on poetry, De audiend., 16C-D, 
Plutarch is more specific and claims that the verses of Em- 
pedocles and Parmenides Adyo. coi xixpápevot wapa moms 
worep Óxnpa. TO uérpov Kal Tov Oykov, tva, Tò welov Stad@dywou, that is, 
they borrow the meter and style of poetry merely as a means of 
avoiding the pedestrian. It is not meter and diction which make 


u Ziegler, E.-E., XXI, col. 942. See also R. Flaceliére, “ Plutarque 
et la Pythie," R. E. G., LVI (1943), pp. 72-111. In this study Flaceliére 
is concerned, in part, with the religious tone of De Pyth. orac, (written 
toward the end of Plutarch's life between 120 and 125 A.D.) as 
against the rationalistic one of the much earlier De def. orao. He makes 
the important distinction that “cette ‘évolution’ d'ailleurs n'est nulle- 
ment une ‘conversion,’ ear les traits principaux de la personalité de 
Plutarque restent les mêmes ...,” p. 106. For other references to the 
evolution of Plutarch’s thought, see H. Martin, Jr., “ Plutarch’s Citation 
of Empedocles at Amatorius 756D,” G. R. B. S., X (1969), p. 57, n. 2. 

1? Ziegler, R.-H., XXI, col. 842. 
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a composition poetic, but fable and fiction, both of which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, are lacking in Empedocles’ poems. H. P. F. 
Thomas has rightly seen a judgment of Aristotle in the Poetics 
as having influenced Plutarch on this point: Empedocles has 
nothing in common with Homer except the meter; hence it 1s 
preferable to call Empedocles a physicist (d$veioAóyov, 1447 b 
17).3 In Quaest. conv., 683E, however, Plutarch offers an in- 
dependent observation on Empedocles! style when he writes: 


. . it is not his custom to decorate his subject matter, for 
the sake of fine composition, with showy epithets like 
flowery bright colors, but rather to make every one the 
expression of a particular essence or potency (aAX’ Exaoroy 
oboías Tivos 7) Suvdpews SyAwpa) ; for example, the body en- 
closing the soul is ‘earth covering the whole man’ (apqr- 
Bpotnv x0óva), air ‘cloud-gathering’ (vedeAryepéryv), and 
liver ‘full of blood? (aoAvaiparov) 14 


According to W. K. C. Guthrie, Plutarch here shows himself 
“a perceptive critic” of Empedocles, although one wonders if 
all the epithets In Empedocles’ poems can indeed be so regarded, 
e. g. AeuxwAeve Motoa (B8, 5) or obdAopuéevov Üavárow (B8, 2).!5 
To a later critic some would appear to be functional, being 
used primarily to complete a metrical line. 

Further interest in Empedocles’ epithets is suggested by 
Plutarch’s citation of several elsewhere, although the contexts 
in which they appear do not always reflect philological or styl- 
istic concerns. For example, in Amat. (756 E) Plutarch records 
the fact that Empedocles calls Aphrodite feiSwpos (B151); in 
Quaest. conv. (677D) there is a discussion of wpdrepos, in which 
Empedocle?’ wpa (B35, 15) is cited, Plutarch probably giving 
the correct meaning of the term; ° in De Iside Os., 870E Em- 


=H. P. F. Thomas, “Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu Empedokles,” 
unpublished dissertation (Leipzig, 1924), p. 4. 

= The epithet dug:Bpérn occurs in IL, II, 389 where it is used of the 
shield covering the body. These noun-epithet combinations of Empedo- 
cles cited by Plutarch are listed as B148, 149, and 150 in DK 31, p. 370. 

** Guthrie, History, II, p. 136. 

10 The term in Empedocles has recently been much discussed. D. 
O’Brien argued in favor of the interpretation of Theophrastus and of 
Plutarch. See D. O'Brien, * Empedocles fr. 35. 14-15,” O.R., n.s. XV 
(1965), pp. 1-4. See also F, Solmsen, “ZQPOZ in Empedocles," C. R., 
LXXXI (1967), pp. 245-6. 
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pedocles is said to have called his good principle dppoviay Üepepár- 
wy, the worse principle veixos oùÀópevov kal 85pw aiparócacav. 

Plutarch has also preserved two quotations which, if they 
do not reflect his own interest in Empedocles style, are at 
least important in suggesting that Empedocles was conscious 
of his poetie techniques. One of the quotations is generally 
acknowledged to be incorrectly cited by Plutarch, the correct 
reading being in a scholium on Plato’s Gorgias. According to 
Plutarch’s version (1108F Non posse suav.), ihe fragment 
(B25) reads: 


« - -" 
. . . Kai dls yap 0 Set kaAóy oriy korat 


The distortion déxotoa instead of évwwmev may, of course, be de- 
liberate since the speaker is encouraging someone else to speak 
and professes his own willingness to listen.” What meaning 
the verse may have had in Empedocles’ poem is not made clear 
by Plutarch, though it is usually regarded as a reference to 
Empedocles’ device of repeating lines and part-lines, an inter- 
pretation questioned by Van Groningen.** The other fragment, 
B24, is cited by Plutarch in De def. orac., 418C. Here Cleom- 
brotus returns, after a digression, to his principal theme, and 
remarks: àAX' (va, uh, rò “ByareddxAcov eireiv (or mowiv), 9050 


£ + 
KOpPUPÀS érépas érépyiot rpoodarrov 
P4 
piov py reAéety drpazv píay 


édoaré pe Tots mpörois TO mpocikov émiféva, réAos. The fragment 
has been widely discussed, partly because it has been transmitted 
poorly. Knatz, for example, proposed je) reAdew instead of the 
reading pyre Aéyew.|? Van Groningen has also pointed out that 
the words uj ŝóéw in the text of Plutarch preceding the citation 
may be, in fact, part of it since this completes the first hex- 


17 See O'Brien, Empedocles, p. 152, n. 2. 

18 B. A, Van Groningen, Lo composition littéraire archaique grecque 
(Amsterdam, 1958), pp. 212-13. 

1? See F. Knatz, “ Empedoclea," Schedae philologae Hermanno Usener 
a sodalibus Seminarii Regii Bonnensis oblatae (Bonn, 1891), pp. 7-8. 
Knatz’s emendation was accepted by Diels and Sieveking. J. Bollack, 
however, has preferred to read pyre Aéyew (| dire le chemin”). See his 
Hmpédocle, III, Les Origines: commentaire 1 (Paris, 1969), p. 38. In 
view of Cleombrotus’ remark immediately after the citation, édearé ue 
Tois Tpwrots TÒ Tpocíjkov émibeiva. TéNos, Knatz's reading seems preferable, 
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ameter. As Van Groningen observes, the context of Cleombrotus’ 
speech is perfectly clear: he does not want to be reproached 
for not following the same line of reasoning to its logical end. 
It would be strange if Cleombrotus (or Plutarch) had cited for 
this purpose an expression which in the original context of 
Empedocles?’ poem would say the exact opposite. Moreover, it is 
possible that both B24 and B25 were originally in the same 
context in the poem, and were designed to show that Empedo- 
cles’ reasoning, despite his device of repetition, remains logical 
and coherent.?? 

The problem of the accuracy of Plutarch’s quotations from 
Empedocles has been touched on, and needs further consider- 
ation. Accerding to Fairbanks, there are two kinds of careless- 
ness apparent in Plutarch’s transcriptions: those in individual 
lines of the text itself, and those in the grouping of lines. Never- 
theless he noted that a number of Plutarch’s quotations from 
Empedocles “ seem to be exact and careful transcriptions.” ** The 
matter, however, of determining whether the examples of care- 
lessness are attributable to Plutarch himself or arose in the text’s 
transmission, was left unconsidered by Fairbanks. 

A survey of the quotations suggests that there are three pos- 
sible explanations for the apparent errors in the text. First, 
there are those which probably arose in the process of trans- 
mission and are attributable to a copyist. For example, 98D 
(B83) where the MS reading is éyivos instead of éxívow. Since 
the dative is indicated by the context, it is unlikely that Plu- 
tarch would have been so careless as to write éxivos. In 720E 
(B49) dyAawmdos instead of dAadrides is probably a copyist’s 
error. In this passage Plutarch is describing the darkness of 
the night air, and Hesychius in his lexicon explains that the 
word dAa@ats means dark. There seems little doubt that Plutarch 
correctly wrote dAadmidos. Other examples of copyist/s errors are 
avrj instead of aùy in 929E (B43); $ófe instead of $óvo in 
607C-D (B115,3); and probably the meaningless øréyovoa: 
$pevós GAN’ rep EXdoow in 728E (B3) .?? 


?? See Van Groningen's summary, La composition littéraire, p. 213. 

* Fairbanks, 7. A.P.A., XXVIII, p. 77. 

?? Two different emendations have been proposed, that of Diels: ereyá- 
gat pevds ÉAXomos efow (DK 31, p. 311) and that of Bignone: oréy(e) 
Ural $pevós éd\dXoros ÉAMow (Empedocle, pp. 61-2, n. 4). 
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Second, concerning some readings of Empedocles text the 
ancient traditions diverge, and Plutarch cannot be accused of 
making an error in transcription. For example, alĝépos imov 
in 63D instead of jépos dxAerov in B17, 18 [DK 31, p. 316]. 
The latter is the reading in Simplicius; in Sextus the reading is 
jépos mov. In 861C (B115, 11) áxápavros occurs in Plutarch 
instead of $aé0ovros in Hippolytus. Wilamowitz preferred the 
former, the choice between the readings being very difficult.” 
In 1111 F (B8, 1) Plutarch’s text reads ob$8evós čorw éxaorov 
instead of oj8evós eorw &Óvrov in Aristotle (Met., 1014b 36) and 
obóty éoriy ámáyrov in Aetius (I, 30, 1). Plutarch’s text appears 
somewhat awkward, and ámávrov fits well as a partitive genitive. 
That éxdorov is a “ Gedichtnisfehler” on Plutarch’s part, as 
Westman claims," is problematic since many of the quotations 
in Adv. Colot. have the appearance of having been copied by 
Plutarch from a text. In B8, 2 Aetius’ Üavárow reXevTy is pre- 
ferable to Plutarch’s Oavároto yevé0As. The origin of this strange 
expression is almost impossible to determine, though probably 
it was in the text used by Plutarch. 

Third, some mistakes in transcription are possibly due to 
Plutarch, although he may have deliberately changed the quo- 
tation’s wording to adapt it to his own prose context, e.g. 
xcAwvav instead of xeAóov in 927F (B76); dxovoa. instead of 
evorey in 1103F (B25). In general, Fairbanks’ observation 
concerning the care of Plutarch’s quotations is correct, and 
nowhere does it seem possible to charge Plutarch with clearly 
having made a mistake in transcription. The alleged careless- 
ness in individual lines is usually due to a copyist or a diver- 
gence in the ancient traditions. 

Fairbanks’ other category of carelessness, the joining of lines 
unconnected in the original text, also needs further considera- 
tion. He cites the following which are the only examples in the 
case of Empedocles: 607C in which lines 1, 3, 5, 6, and 13 
(from B115 in DK) are quoted without a break; 949F in 
which B21, 3 has been joined to 5; and 927F.5 In the first 


?? He wrote: “Das Vulgüre müsste weichen, auch wenn nicht Plu- 
tarchs Text zuverlüssiger wire.’ U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
“Die Kaéapyot des Empedokles,” Berl. Sitzb.. XXVII (1929), p. 634. 

^! Westman, Plutarch, p. 244. 

?5 Fairbanks, T. A. P. A., XXVIII, p. 77. 
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example, there is little doubt that Plutarch has omitted some 
lines, though Wilamowitz argued that line 4 was an interpola- 
tion from Hesiod's Theogony, in which case line 8 would probably 
be followed immediately by line 5.9 Wilamowitz also argued 
that the order of lines in 949 F (cf. B21, 8-5) is correct, a view 
against which D. O'Brien has recently argued." B76 cited in 
Quaest. conv., 618B and De fac. orb. lun., 927F is not an 
example of Plutarch’s having joined originally unconnected 
lines: only the first line is omitted when the passage is quoted 
in De fac. orb. lun. In sum, although Plutarch tends to be 
editorial, he is generally reliable in reproducing his quotations 
from Empedocles. 

In addition to the accuracy of his quotations, an especially 
important index to Plutarch’s reliability is his manner of inter- 
preting passages from Empedocles, including the various con- 
texts in which they are placed. There are several identical or 
almost identical quotations which are placed in different con- 
texts, and it is instructive to begin with these. They are: B115, 
9-12 (361C) and B115, 9-11 (830F) ; B81 in 912C and 919D; 
B122, 2 in 370D and 474B-C; B76 in 618B and 927F; B101 
in 520E and 917E; B9, 5 in 820F and 1118B. This last ex- 
ample is an instance where a line of Empedocles is taken out 
of its original context (found in 1113B) and used for a non- 
philosophical purpose. The other examples are more important, 
and need some detailed consideration. 

In 361A-D of De Iside Os. Plutarch presents a brief discus- 
sion of Greek views on daimones, his remarks on the daemones of 
Homer, Hesiod, and Plato being substantially correct. Similarly 
there is no reason to quarrel with his interpretation that Em- 
pedocles’ datmones must pay the penalty for their transgressions 
until they have been punished and purified (xoAaoÓÉévres . . 


*9 Wilamowitz, Berl. Siteb. XXVII, p. 634. He followed Knatz in 
rejecting the line. But A. Traglia, among others, criticized their rejec- 
tion of the line, See his Studi sulla lingua di Empedocle (Bari, 1952), 
p. 172, n. 35. The passage is somewhat grammatically strange, and 
oath-breaking is not elsewhere mentioned in the fragments of the 
Katharmoi. 

*' Specifically, according to Wilamowitz, line 4 came after line 5. 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, “ Lesefrtichte,” Hermes, LXV (1930), 
p. 247. For O'Brien's objection, see his Empedocles, p. 226, n. 1. See 
also DK. 31, p. 319, n. 15. 
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Kai kafapÜévyres). B115, 9-12 are then quoted in support of this 
brief interpretation. In 830F of De vit. aer. al., the first 
three lines of the same passage are quoted, but in a discussion 
of lifelong debtors. They are like the daimones of Empedocles, 
and as these are tossed from one part of the cosmos to the next, 
so debtors pass from one creditor to another. With a humoreus 
touch, Plutarch quotes B115, 12 dAdos & èé dAAov Séyerar and 
refers it to the various creditors. 

Plutarch’s comment immediately preceding the quoted lines 
in 880F, aAAG wAdfovrar xabdwep of ÜejAarot Kal oùpavorerets ékeivot 
. . . Saipoves, is possibly a reference to $wyàs OeóÜev kai ddnrys of 
Empedocles (B115, 13). If one makes allowance for Plutarch’s 
humorous use of Empedocles in 830F, there is no reason to 
question his brief interpretation of the passage either here or 
in 861D. Moreover, owing to Plutarch’s use of the phrase 
KoAaacÜÉvres kal kafapÜévres in 361C, one could reasonably con- 
clude that the passage belonged to the Katharmot. 

In De exil., 6070, however, where Plutarch quotes other verses 
of the same fragment to which the previous lines have been 
assigned, his comments are far less trustworthy. First, he omits 
several lines from the text of Empedocles so that the passage 
reads as follows: 


čari dvayKns xpijua, eðr Yýhiopa maAaov 
evré tis dumAakino. dóvo ida yvia pirn 
Saipoves of Te paxpaiwvos AeAdxact Bioro 

Tpis pu pupias Spas ard uakápov dAdAnobat 
Tijv Kai éyw viv elju, puyds 0có0ev kal áXsrgs.?? 


Plutarch then proceeds to give a summary of Empedocles 
thought: 


s v - t ~ STA ~ # 7T x ~ 
où yàp alpa . .. piv ob8€ «veUpa ovyxpabey, à dvOpwrot, drvxijs 
ovciay Kal dpynv zrapéaxev, GAN’ ex rovroy TÒ apa, ovparémrAaarat, 
ynyeves Kai Ovyróv. 


There is little doubt that these are not the words of Empedocles. 


First, as D. O’Brien observes, the denial that soul is blood was 
probably not made until later, after Critias said that the soul 


28 According to Wilamowitz, Plutarch gives the best version of Bl15, 
11, the last line quoted in 6070. He translated “diesen Weg gehe 
ich jetzt auch,” and explained: “ neben elu: ist rýv ftir den (Griechen 
ganz verständlich, wir pflegen unzutreffend von einer Ellipse (6347) zu 
reden, Beispiele zu Eur. Her. 681” (Berl. Sttzb., XXVII, p. 634). 
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was blood, and after Empedocles’ “blood about the heart” (in 
B105) had been similarly interpreted.2® Second, the aveipa 
ovyxpabéy is probably influenced by Aristotelian and Stoic theories 
of the connate pneuma, Third, it is doubtful that Empedocles 
used yvyj in the sense suggested by Plutarch; for Empedocles 
it probably meant no more than “life.” ° Another line of 
Empedocles is shortly thereafter quoted anonymously, and in 
general, Plutarch’s whole treatment of Empedocles in De esil., 
607C-E cannot be considered a model of careful historical and 
philosophical analysis. Moreover, Plutarch introduces the first 
quotation with the troublesome words: ‘EysedoxAys êv dpxy ris 
pirooodias mpoavajerjcas. Owing to this misleading report, 
since the time of Sturz’s edition (1805) until it was finally cor- 
rected by Diels, all editors placed passages from the Kaíharmoi 
at the very beginning of what was considered the physical poem. 
In order to make sense of Plutarch’s report, Bidez suggested that 
these fragments were, in fact, first in the edition which Plutarch 
had. But Diels observed that the two poems were probably on 
different rolls. Bignone iried to solve the problem by arguing 
that Plutarch only meant that Empedocles spoke at the begin- 
ning of Greek philosophy, not at the beginning of his philoso- 
phy.” Whatever Plutarch meant, however, it is clear that his 
report is not especially helpful in ordering the fragments of 
Empedocles! poems. 

A similar problem arises in regard to B122, 2 quoted once in 
De Iside Os., 370E where Plutarch notes that Empedocles: 


< Thy piv ayaboupyor ápxi pudoryra Kai duMay, moAMKis 
Få dippovlay kae Ocpeparw, Tiv 0€ yelpova vekos obAdpevoy Kal 
dnp aipardecoay. 


There seems to be no doubt that Plutarch has here brought 
together fragments of the physical poem and of the Katharmot. 
The phrases Sipis aiuardecon and dppovia Ücuepóris appear in 
context in a fragment also quoted by Plutarch in De trangq., 
474B-C. In that passage “harmony” and “strife” (dps) are 
but two of several pairs of contrasted daimones. That these are 


7° O'Brien, Empedocles, p. 330. 

°° As in B138, the only fragment in which yvy occurs. See Guthrie, 
History, II, p. 263. 

^ Bidez, La biographie, p. 173. 

*? Bignone, Empedocle, pp. 487-8. 
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the same cosmic forces as Love and Strife in the physical poem 
(from which Plutarch quotes @iAdrys and veixos otAduevoy of B17) 
seems hardly likely. One can only assume that Plutarch or 
modern interpreters who make the inference that the daimones 
in B122, 2 are the same as the cosmic forces in the physical 
poem are mistaken.*? 

Plutarch’s citation of B76 in 618B and 927F is made in sup- 
port of the same contention, no doubt a basically correct one, 
to the effect that Empedocles did not assign “natural places ” 
to his four roots. But insofar as Plutarch quotes B76 in 
contexts with a pronounced teleological emphasis, he is not being 
faithful to the historical Empedocles. Plutarch is especially con- 
cerned to maintain that things in the world have been assigned 
their places so that, for example, the elements forming men 
have been usefully and properly assigned. Things are ordered 
so as to be useful for a common end (618B). That this teleo- 
logical coloring was not in Empedocles own thought seems 
clear both from Aristotle’s complaints about Empedocles’ intro- 
duction of chance and necessity and from the fragments them- 
selves in which things seem to be spoken of as “just hap- 
pening.” 34 

B81 is quoted once in Quaest. nat., 912C to support the 
possibility that rain water is more nourishing than river or well 
water because it can be more readily converted as indicated by 
its putrefaction. The same fragment is quoted in 919C-D in 
support of the possibility that a vine withers if sprinkled with 
wine because the fire in the latter is added to that of the vine. 
In neither case does the fragment seem to be an especially apt 
illustration of Plutarch’s queries. All the fragment seems to 
mean is that wine is somehow puirefied water, but nothing is 
suggested in the 4psissima verba concerning the kind of water 
or the presence of heat. B101 is similarly used in two somewhat 
different contexts. Once it is quoted anonymously (520E) to 
explain why hunters restrain their dogs from following every 
scent. In 917E it is used to explain why the spring is unfavor- 
able for following a scent owing to the many fragrances from 
flowers and plants. 


33 As, for example, D. O'Brien, Empedocles, p. 333. 
** For the evidence, see Guthrie's excellent diseussion. History, Il, 
pp. 159-04. 
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From these examples it seems clear that Plutarch is not 
especially interested in presenting a detailed philosophieal and 
philological exegesis of Empedocles. Two of the quotations, 
B115, 9-11 in 830F (on borrowing) and B101 in 520E (on the 
busybody), are quoted primarily for literary purposes, and pos- 
sibly with humorous intent. Other examples of verses from 
Empedocles probably used for literary rather than philosophical 
purposes in Plutarch’s works are: B2, 7-8 (1715); B17, 18 
(68D); B3, 7 (983A); B2, 4 (360€); B144 (464B); B74 
(6859); B49 (720E) ; B5 (728E) ; B27a (777C) ; B9 (820F) ; 
B154a (if by Empedocles in 996E). In any case, whether a 
literary use or not, Plutarch's citation of these fragments adds 
little to à philosophieal interpretation of Empedocles. Some- 
times the quotations are accompanied by accurate observations 
or comments on Plutarch’s part, e.g. B115, 9-12 in 361 D. 
Sometimes, however, they are embedded in contexts and with 
observations, e.g. B115, 1, 3, 5, 6, 13 in 607D, which do not 
seem appropriate to Empedocles. There are, in fact, several 
other places where Plutarch is guilty of either misinterpreting 
or obscuring Empedocles thought, and these may now be 
examined. 

~ In De prim. frig., 952 B Plutarch quotes and interprets Em- 
pedocles in support of the view that fire is disintegrating and 
separative, whereas water is adhesive and retentive: 


] kai mapéaxev "EpreBokMijs drdvouy, os TO pip sip velkos 
e 
oùÀóuevov, oyedúvyy 06 dirornTta TO vypOv éExdorore mpocayopeduy. 


Clearly this is contrary to Empedocles? notion that the four 
roots and Love and Strife are iod me mávra kal jAua yévvav čas 
tiñe Ò dAAns GAAo pede krX. (B17, 27-8). Cherniss is correct in 
remarking that Plutarch seems to have mistaken Empedocles’ 
meaning. Moreover, it is doubtful that B34 ean be invoked 
to support Plutarch. Bignone linked this fragment with B73 
and regarded them as forming a simile: ?9 just as a baker kneads 
barley-meal with water and places the mixture in an oven, so 
Love drenches earth with rain water and gives the moulded 


?5 Plutarch, De primo frigido, trans. H. Cherniss in Plutarch’s 
Moralia, XII of Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass., reprint 
1969), p. 266, n. b. 

38 See Bignone, Empedocle, pp. 427-8. 
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forms to fire to strengthen. There is no thought of Love’s 
identification with water or earth, or of fire’s destructive 
function. 

A second example of misinterpretation or possible irony on 
Plutarch’s part has been observed by W. G. Rabinowitz and 
also by H. Martin, Jr. In a discussion of the Olympian gods 
in Amat., 756D, Plutarch quotes B17, 20f. There is no doubt 
that èv roicw refers to the four roots, but Plutarch applies the 
phrase to the Olympians. Moreover, the verses quoted describe 
Philotes’ pervasion of the roots and her equality to them. There 
is no attempt on Empedocles part to make Philotes equal to 
the Olympian gods. Possibly, of course, Plutarch is recalling 
Empedocles! assignment of divine names, Zeus, Hera, Nestis, 
and Aidoneus to his four roots in B6. But in Bi? from which 
the verses were probably taken, the roots are not personified. In 
the clause immediately following the quotation, Plutarch’s ap- 
parent identification of Empedocles! duAór«s with Eros is suspect, 
since there is no other evidence for this. In any case, Plutarch’s 
use of the quotation from Empedocles is highly misleading. 

A third example of possible misinterpretation comes from 


*' Rabinowitz accused Plutarch of “gross misrepresentation (or 
extreme irony)." See Plutarch, Ametorius, trans. W. C. Helmboid in” 
Plutarch’s Moralia, IX of Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass., 
1961), p. 349, n. a. Martin prefers to speak of “inadvertent mis- 
representation on Plutarch's part. See Martin, G.#.B.8., X, p. 68, 
n. 28. My diseussion of 756D is based partly on Martin's careful and 
detailed analysis of the passage. Martin objects to the conjectured xai 
in the clause immediately following the Empedocles quotation; his 
reading thus identifies Philotes with Eros. Plutarch’s probable identifi- 
cation, however, is suspect: first, in the lines immediately preceding 
B17, 20f. Empedocles says that men have named Philotes “ Aphrodite ” 
and “ Gethosyne” (not “ Eros”); second, there is no evidence, accord- 
ing to Martin, that Empedocles ever personified Eros or identified it 
with Philotes. Martin's observation, however, does not seem to be 
wholly cogent since, after all, Plutarch possibly knew a passage of 
Empedocles in which the identification was made. Empedocles does use 
different names for Philotes, and there is nothing implausible in the 
suggestion that he might also have called it Eros. If, however, as 
Martin argues, Plutarch was indebted in 756D to Met., 984b32-985a7 
(see note 43 of this paper), the identification is readily explicable. 
Martin’s arguments are generally persuasive, and it seems clear that 
Plutarch’s discussion is, if nothing more, extremely misleading. For 
further discussion, see Martin, G. R.B.S., X, especially pp. 68-9. 


* 
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Ady. Colot., 1118D. There is, of course, little doubt that in this 
work Plutarch is at his best on Empedocles. The Adv. Colot. is 
primarily a polemic against Colotes, a disciple of Epicurus, who 
had attacked various ancient philosophers, Empedocles among 
them, for making it impossible to live if one accepted their 
tenets. Plutarch accuses Colotes of tearing fragments from their 
contexts, and piecing them together deep ayopav 7) mivaka repárov 
(1108D). One wonders if Plutarch’s own caution in dealing 
with Empedocles is not a studied attempt to avoid being ac- 
cused of doing the very same thing Colotes had done. There is, 
of course, no doubt that Plutarch correctly interprets most of 
the passages of Empedocles he quotes; in particular that dias 
in B8 means “birth,” and that Empedocles denied absolute 
coming to be or passing away (1111F-1112A).** It is not clear, 
however, that Plutarch is wholly reliable in his brief comments 
on B15 in 1113D-F. His question, kai ms Ô Tp TOU fiov Kat pera. 
roy Blov éxdotw Aéyov wapeivar Sed Kal éoOAG cepi rovs Lavras ovK 
drrodelre, TO máoxev suggests, as Bignone observed, that Plutarch 
took the fragment to be a reference to the survival of the soul.?? 
According to Plutarch’s question, then, Empedocles not only 
wanted to deny absolute generation and destruction, but also to 


„~ affirm the pre- and post-existence of the human soul. As West- 


man observes, however, the fragment itself is primarily con- 
cerned with human life in general, and in it man is regarded as 
a physical entity constructed from and capable of dissolution 
into the roots (ef. máyer . . . kal érel AWOev).*° It is doubtful to 
interpret the words «xai edi wdpa Seva xal éo0A4 along with 
Plutarch as referring to man’s earlier existence. Westman does 
make one effort to save Plutarch's remark: “höchstens könnte 
ich mir das Fragment in einer Einleitung zur Seelenwander- 
ungslehre denken." * But there is nothing either in Plutarch’s 
other remarks or in the fragments of Empedocles to support 
such an interpretation. 


33 Westman, Plutarch, p. 244. 

"e Bignone, Hmpedocle, pp. 268-70 and 402. The MSS of Plutarch read 
óe»á. Bergk proposed deAd which seems to form a more satisfactory 
contrast with éc0A4, but see 1. 21 of Pohlenz's edition, Plutarch Moralia, 
VI, fasc. 2 (Leipzig, 1952), p. 186. 

*? Westman, Plutarch, p. 247. 

“ Ibid. 
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What ean be concluded thus far? Probably the most adequate 
conclusion is that sometimes Plutarch proves himself to be an 
accurate interpreter of Empedocles. But sometimes he is will- 
ing to use the fragments for his own literary or philosophical 
purposes, in which case Empedocles’ original meaning is either 
obseured or lost. But it may be objected, was not Plutarch 
familiar with the complete poems of Empedocles, and how is it 
possible to dismiss so readily his seeming distortions or mis- 
interpretations? This assumption needs examination. 

The problem of Plutarch’s sources is difficult and probably 
impossible to answer. Some of his quotations from Empedocles, 
in particular those in Adv. Colot., have the appearance of having 
been copied either from the poem itself or from a fairly com- 
plete collection of the fragments. B8 is, of course, quoted in 
part by Aristotle in Metaph., 1014b 36, but with a somewhat 
different reading from Plutarch. Similarly it should not be 
concluded that B21, 8 and 5 at 949F were copied directly or 
indirectly from Aristotle, De gen. et corr., 314b 20. Although 
the lines are quoted consecutively by both Aristotle and Plutarch, 
their readings are sufficiently different to suggest they were 
using different versions: Aeuzpév in Plutarch, but Aevxdy in 
Aristotle; épa in Plutarch, but épav in Aristotle.*? 

There is, of course, nothing inherently implausible in the 
suggestion that some of Plutarch’s quotations were derived from 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. He was familiar with their works, 
and so, for example, B17, 19 in 952B is quoted shortly after 
a mention of Theophrastus; B81 (912C) is mentioned by 
Aristotle; 35, 15 (677D) is mentioned by Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus; B77 (649C) was possibly suggested by Theophrastus’ 
De caus. plant. In connection with this last example, Fair- 


+ A valid observation of O’Brien against Fairbanks’ view that 
Aristotle was probably Plutarch’s source. See O'Brien, Empedocles, 
p. 226. 

48 According to Ziegler, Plutarch knew Aristotle well. In the Vitae, 
especially that of Alexander, lines from, e.g. Physics, Metaphysics, 
De caelo, are quoted. He also knew Theophrastus’ works, e.g. De caus. 
plant. See Ziegler, R.-H., XXI, col. 922. For other studies dealing 
with Plutarch’s knowledge of Aristotle, see Martin, G. R. B. S., X, p. 64, 
n. 19. In his study Martin argues convincingly that Plutarch’s discus- 
sion of Empedocles in Amat., 756D is indebted to that of Aristotle, 
Met., 984532-085aT. 
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banks speculated that Plutarch's quotations about plants and 
animals in Quaest. conv. were possibly taken from a collection 
of Empedoclean lines concerning these subjects. A similar 
observation could be made about the quotations concerning the 
moon in De fac. orb. lun. 

Although the relatively large number of quotations from 
Empedocles suggests that Plutarch knew and made use of the 
complete poems, the same phenomenon can be explained on the 
assumption that he worked with a collection or collections of 
fragments. He had, of course, “notebooks ” (troprjpara) as he 
tells us (464F), in which he copied from various works he read.** 
Moreover, Plutarch had a prodigious memory, and some of ihe 
quotations from Empedocles may have been made from memory, 
expecially those of a word or two. 

Whatever Plutarch's sources, however, he tells us nothing 
about the order of the fragments or about the poems from which 
they were taken. Two possible hints about order are not very 
helpful. The one in De exil., 607D, ev àpx tis duXocojías, was 
seen to be generally misleading. The other in Adv. Colot., 
1113D 76 perà raŭra, does not show, contrary to Bignone, that 
B15 came immediately after B11 in Empedocles! poem.** It 
` only indicates what words of Empedocles were disputed by 
Colotes after B9. Westman’s suggestion that B10 followed di- 
rectly after B8 may be correct, but it is not based on any 
specific report of Plutarch." As for indicating the poems to 
which the fragments belonged, Plutarch is also not very helpful. 
Sometimes he quotes together fragments which probably did 
not come from the same poem of Empedocles, e. g. De Iside Os., 
370E where fragments from the physical poem are cited with 
some from the Katharmoi. Why B149 and B150, together with 
B148, should be assigned to the Katharmot, except that they are 
quoted by Plutarch in the same context (683E), is not clear. 
Or again, the assignment of B140, “abstain entirely from bay 
leaves,” to the Katharmoi seems doubtful in view of the ex- 


** Fairbanks, T. A. P. A., XXVIII, p. 83. 

^ For further discussion of Plutarch’s “notebooks” see Martin, 
G. R. B. S, X, pp. 69-70. 

+ Bignone, Empedocle, p. 269, n. 1. See Westman, Plutarch, p. 249, 
who also does not accept Bignone's suggestion. 

** Westman, Plutarch, p. 245. 
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planation given in Quaest. conv., 646D. According to Plutarch's 
report there, not only bay leaves are not to be plucked, but any 
leaves because of the injury caused to plants. If Plutarch's 
explanation is correct, the fragment would seem to belong to 
the physieal poem. Such precepts and admonitions, however, 
do not otherwise occur in the physical poem, and probably 
Plutarch is making arbitrary use of Empedocles. 

As for philosophical interpretation of Empedocles’ thought, 
with the notable exception of the fragments in Adv. Colot. and 
possibly those concerning the moon in De fac. orb. lun., there 
seems to be little positive to be gained from Plutarch's remarks. 
Some scholars of Empedocles have argued, however, that at least 
one fragment, including Plutarch's comments on it, is especially 
important in reconstructing Empedocles! cosmic cycle, i.e. that 
the roots of the cosmos are periodically united under Love, 
separated by Strife, and the times in between characterized by 
either increasing Love or increasing Strife. The fragment and 
its immediate context in De fac. orb. lun., 926D-927A is as 
follows: 


So look out and reflect, good sir, lest in rearranging and 
removing each thing to its ‘natural’ location you contrive 
a dissolution of the cosmos and bring upon things the. ' 
‘ Strife’ of Empedocles—or rather lest you arouse against 
nature the ancient Titans and Giants and long to look upon 
that lengendary and dreadful disorder and discord (when 
you have separated) all that is heavy and (all) that is light 


(xepis 76 Bapd way kai wpis (Ücls wav > rò Kotor) : 


vO’ ovr’ Hertoro Steiderar (Sedioxerar?) dyAady elos 
sa * 395 » t? / aan 7 
ovd€é peév ovd’ ains Adatov pévos ovde ÜáAacca 


as Empedocles says. Earth had no part in heat, water no 
part in air (où yy Oepporytos pereixev, ody Vwp wrvedparos) ; 
there was not anything heavy above or anything light 
below ; but the principles of all things were untempered and 
unamiable and solitary (dAA’ dxparot Kal doropyot kal povddes 
ai rüy SAwy dpxai), not accepting combination or association 
with one another, but avoiding and shunning one another 
and moving with their own peculiar and arbitrary motions 
they were in the state in which, according to Plato, every- 
thing is from which God is absent, that is to say in which 
bodies are when mind or soul is wanting. So they were until 
desire came over nature providentially, for Affection arose 
or Aphrodite or Eros, as Empedocles says and Parmenides 
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and Hesiod, in order that by changing position and inter- 
changing functions and by being constrained some to mo- 
tion and some to rest and compelled to give way and shift 
from the ‘natural’ to the ‘better’ (the bodies) might 
produce a universal concord and community. 

(Cherniss’ translation) 


The first verse quoted by Plutarch is also preserved by Sim- 
plicius, but with a different reading in the second half, óxéao ywa 
instead of dyAady edos. The second verse quoted above is pre- 
served only in Plutarch. According to Simplicius who quotes 
the first verse with a partially different reading and two addi- 
tional verses not in Plutarch, the passage belongs to Empedocles’ 
description of the Sphere in which all the roots are fully united 
by Love (Phys., 1183, 28). Plutarch claims, however, that his 
verses describe the rule of Strife. 

In DK 31, p. 324 the first verse from Simplicius, the second 
verse from Plutarch, and the other two verses from Simplicius 
are joined to form B27. Bignone, however, maintained that the 
quotation in Simplicius and that in Plutarch are two separate 
fragments. Thus he retained Plutarch’s quotation as 26a and 
accepted the report that it describes “lo stadio della dissoluzione 
degli elementi.” ** Plutarch’s quotation and testimony had been 
Subject to doubt, according to Bignone, because of Plutarch’s 
allusion to different weights among the elements, a difference 
that Bignone considered wrongly excluded from Empedocles? 
thought by other scholars. The difference in Plutarch's and 
Simplicius’ readings Bignone explained by Empedocles’ device 
of repeating lines and half-lines in different contexts.*® 

Recently U. Hélscher has taken the opposite view by rejecting 
Plutarch's interpretation, one of his reasons being that the sense 
of the verses quoted is inconsistent with it." According to the 
quotation, sun, earth, and sea are not discerned, distinguished, 
or differentiated (reading dederar) whereas Plutarch’s remarks 
make sense only if they, or the elements which they presumably 
represent, are so separated or distinguished. Moreover, accord- 
ing to Hélscher, Plutarch is relying mainly on his memory in 


*? Bignone, Empedocle, p. 601. 

*? Ibid., p. 602. See also pp. 526 ff. 

5° Hélscher’s views are stated in his Anfüngliohes Fragen (Góttingen, 
1969), pp. 190-1. 
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order to depict the reign of Strife; thus he is willing to illus- 
trate the reign of Strife with references to the mythical battle 
of Titans and Giants, the Timaeus of Plato, and the Strife of 
Empedocles. Plutarch’s dyAadv eidos is a “ Gedáchtnisfehler," 
and a passage originally referring to the Sphere is exploited 
and twisted to refer to Strife’s reign. 

Against Hélscher, D. O’Brien has confidently reaffirmed Big- 
none’s views, urging that the passage in Plutarch describes not 
only the total separation of the elements under Strife, a “ non- 
cosmic state,” according to O’Brien, but that this “ excellent 
testimony ” of Plutarch also describes the “non-cosmic state 
which will result from the increasing separation of the elements 
in the present world.” ë" Thus, according to O’Brien, the pas- 
sage in Plutarch affords evidence for Empedocles’ cosmic cycle, 
a cycle such that the total separation of the elements under 
Strife in the past will occur again in the future. 

Without belaboring a point, in view of the previous obser- 
vations in this study, it is not clear how excellent Plutarch’s 
testimony is. Plutarch is perfectly capable of misinterpreting 
or obscuring Empedocles! meaning. But perhaps the passage in 
De fac. orb. lun. is an instance of reliable witness on his part. 
He is also capable of making reasonably accurate reports on, 
Empedocles. The passage needs closer examination. 

First, there is no doubt that Plutarch is engaged in a polemic 
against the Stoic doctrine of natural places.°? Were this doctrine 
wholly true, according to Plutarch, the result would be a dis- 
ordering of the harmony which now prevails in nature. He 
accordingly reminds his opponents of the Strife of Empedocles 
and the war of the Titans and Giants, but not without a termin- 
ology they can readily understand, e.g. wvetjya is a term the 
Stoics often used synonymously with air. Ai rév dAwy dpyai is 
probably a reference to Empedocles’ four roots, but it also echoes 
Stoic terminology, rò óAov or the cosmos being distinguished 
from rò way with its surrounding void. In fact, the phrase 


5! O'Brien, Empedocles, p. 188. 

5? For a discussion of Plutarch’s polemic against the Stoics and this 
passage of De fac. orb. lun., see G. Pfligersdorffer, Studien zu Posei- 
donios (Wien. Sitgb., CCX XXII [1959]), pp. 105 ff. 

* On the cosmos and elements of Stoic physics, see S. Sambursky, 
Physics of the Stoics (London, 1959), pp. 1-6. 
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dpxas elvat rév dAwv is used by Diogenes Laertius in reporting the 
views of Zeno of Citium (D. L., VIT, 184). Plutarch’s language 
is, of course, quite eclectic, containing echoes not only of Stoic- 
ism, but of Plato's Timaeus, e. g. the discussion of rò Bap? and 
rò Kovdoy in 62C. 

Second, from some of Plutarch’s remarks Karsten and Mul- 
lach manufactured additional verses of Empedocles, which sug- 
gests that some scholars wanted to see more of Empedocles in 
the passage from De fac. orb. lun. than is probably there. Kar- 
sten’s verse 71 ywpis wav tò Bapt, ywpis re rò kovjóv (éPnxev), 
Diels considered “ schlechte ” (DK 31, p. 323). And Cherniss 
properly dismisses Mullach’s 174, wav éyOpov yap £v 75° doropyov 
Kai üxpyrov.9* 

Third, the entire context with its polemic against the 
Stoies, reminiscences of the war of Giants and Titans, Plato's 
elements, and finally references to Hesiod and Parmenides, 
gives the overwhelming impression that Plutarch is not en- 
gaging in careful historical or philosophical analysis. Whether 
one reads SteiSerar or deSioxera: there seems to be, as Holscher 
remarks, a discrepancy between the ipsissima verba and Plu- 
tarch's comments. At least the verses quoted do not seem 
to be an especially obvious or relevant illustration of the sepa- 
ration of the heavy and the light, or of all four elements. 

But impressions are not proofs, and perhaps Plutarch’s com- 
ments which refer the quotation to the rule of Strife are correct. 
But Strife’s rule is spoken of as being in the past, e. g. pereixev, 
cixov. Desire came (7xey) upon nature as a result of providence. 
Nothing in the context suggests that Plutarch understood the 
verses as referring to Strife’s rule in the future as they would 
have to if O’Brien’s interpretation of the passage were correct. 
Clearly when Plutarch cautions about bringing on the Strife 
of Empedocles, his words cannot be taken literally to mean that 
this will happen again in rerum natura. It is also doubtful 
that the phrase ai rév dAwy ápxoí can refer to successive worlds 
in à cosmic cycle. In short, assuming its reliability, Plutarch’s 


54 Cherniss, Plutarch’s Moralia, XXI, p. 83, n. e. 

55 Acdicxerac is Karsten's emendation for dedirrerat in the MSS of 
Plutarch. Acelderac is found in two MSS of Simplicius, A and F. 
Hólseher reads dtelderac on the assumption that Plutarch’s quotation is 
not different from that of Simplicius. Anfdngliches, p. 191. 
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report seems to be perfectly compatible with the view of scholars 
who would favor a single cosmogony for Empedocles." 

Another fragment quoted by Plutarch in De esu carn., 993E 
has been considered of some importance in reconstructing Em- 
pedocles’ thought. Bignone removed it from the fragments con- 
sidered ‘zweifelhaft? in DK, and placed it as 61a in his com- 
mentary on the genuine fragments of Empedocles. According 
to him and recently D. O’Brien, the fragment describes the first 
beginnings of this world, the world of increasing Strife, pre- 
ceding which there is a storm of the elements." The fragment 
is quoted anonymously by Plutarch, and together with its im- 
mediate context reads as follows: 


But as for us, it was a most dismal and fearful portion 
of the world's history that confronted us, falling as we did 
into great and unbearable poverty brought on by our first 
appearance among the living. As yet the heavens and the 
stars were concealed by dense air that was contaminated 
with turbid moisture, not easily to be penetrated, and fire 
and furious wind: obro 8 Atos tOpvro dmAayij kal [Béffavov 


éxov Spopov, 70 
M £ x ` > » 7 3 P) 
kai Svow Ekpuwty, wept Ò syyayev aUis oricow 
kapmodópownty érwrréjas kaXukooejávowty 
opas’ y) Ò Uf)pwrro 


by rivers pouring forth their floods at random and most 
parts were deformed by pools. Earth was made a wilderness 
by deep quagmires and the unfruitful growth of thickets 
and forests; nor was there as yet any agricultural produc- 
tion or professional tool or any resource of skill. 

( Helmbold's translation) 


The verses quoted were first attributed to Empedocles by Wytten- 
bach, and Diels accepted them among the doubtful fragments 
only because there are other quotations from and references to 
Empedocles in De esu carn. Bignone argued for the genuineness 
of the fragment on the basis that in A70 * si parla di un periodo 


5° Both Bollaek and Solmsen, who seem to favor a single cosmogony 
for Empedocles, rightly see no incompatibility between their interpre- 
tations of Empedocles and Plutarch's report. See J. Bollack, Empédocle, 
I (Paris, 1965), pp. 165-9, and F. Solmsen, “Love and Strife in 
Empedocles’ Cosmology," Phronesis, X. (1965), p. 132. 

57 See Bignone, Empedocle, pp. 446-9, and O'Brien, Empedocles, pp. 
271-2. 
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del mondo (in eui sorsero 1 vegetabili sulla terra innanzi che 
gli animali) prima che il sole si diffondesse nel cielo, e dis- 
tinte fossero le notti dai giorni... precisamente come in questi 
versi che Plutarco cita." 5 The only difficulty with this observa- 
tion as well as the contention that the passage describes any 
storm of the elements is the fact that not only do Plutarch's 
remarks surrounding the quotation presuppose the existence of 
animals, but also a reasonably well ordered cosmos. There were 
stars in the heaven though covered with a thick air and moisture, 
an earth, and men devoured animals because of the wretched 
conditions for planting crops. Bignone, of course, neatly dis- 
missed this objection by observing that “quanto vi e di Em- 
pedocleo nel testo di Plutarco siano solamente i versi e, in parte, 
le parole che immediatamente precedono e seguono; infatti nel 
resto del passo sono residui di versi giambici, cioe non certo 
desunti da Empedocle.” ®© Could a similar observation be made 
in connection with the passage in De fac. orb. lun. discussed 
previously? One begins to feel uneasy about the manner in 
which Plutarch is used as a witness. But more important, of 
course, are the verses even by Empedocles? There is no way of 
deciding on the basis of Plutarch’s text and report. There is, 
however, a reason for not attributing the verses to Empedocles, 
one suggested by Plutarch himself in another work. In Quaest. 
conv., 683E he claims that Empedocles does not embellish his 
lines with showy epithets like “flowery bright colors.” But is 
not the phrase xapropépoicw émwréjas kaAvkoaTejávowtw dpas an 
example of the very thing Plutarch claims that Empedocles does 
not do? The quotation is best retained among the “ zweifelhaft.” 

In concluding this study of Plutarch on Empedocles, several 
related questions remain to be answered. First, does any general 
impression of Empedocles philosophy emerge from Plutarch’s 
quotations and comments, an impression somehow related to 
Plutarch’s own interests and thought? Second, how does Plu- 
tarch’s treatment generally compare with what is known of 
Empedocles from other sources? Specifically, what would we 
know of Empedocles if Plutarch were our only source? In ask- 
ing these questions it is well to recall Cherniss’ observation 


"s Bignone, Empedocle, p. 447. 
5? Tbid., pp. 448-9. 
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*. .. that such direct quotations of the Presocratics as we do 
possess are almost entirely a selection determined by the inter- 
pretations and formulations of Presocratie philosophy by the 
post-Socratic philosophers for their own philosophical pur- 
poses... ."9? Although Plutarch is sometimes not regarded as 
an original thinker or philosopher, there is no reason to doubt 
that Cherniss’ remark can apply to him. 

A survey of Plutarch’s quotations from and comments on 
Iimpedocles suggests that they fall into four general categories: 
a) literary and non-philosophical, e. g. De adulat., 68D, De am. 
muli. 98A, and most of those in Quaest. conv.; b) physical 
and “scientific,” e.g. Quaest. nat., 912C, 916D, 917E, 919D, 
De fac. orb. lun., 920C, 925B, 926E, 927E, 929C-D, 929E, 
and in De prim. frig., 949F and 952B ; c) polemical, primarily 
against the Stoics and Epieureans, e.g. 926E and 927F in 
De fac. orb. lun. and those in Adv. Colot.; d) “religious " and 
prescriptive, e.g. De Iside Os., 861C, De trang., 474B-C, De 
exil., 607C-E, and most of those in De esu carn. To some 
extent these categories overlap. For example, Plutarch’s refer- 
ences to Empedocles in discussing scientific problems sometimes 
occur in polemical contexts. But generally the categories are 
helpful in illustrating the manner and extent to which Plu. 
tarch’s background and interests affect his selection of material 
from Empedocles. They will be considered in the above order, 
b and c being treated more or less as a unit. 

K. Ziegler's observation that Plutarch “. .. zu den gebildet- 
sten und belesensten Menschen seiner Zeit gehört hat...” and 
that he was “ einer der zitatenfreudigsten " is no doubt correct.*! 
His writings cover a vast range of subjects as is clear from a 
glance at the Lamprias Catalogue, and it is not uncommon to 
find him quoting from or referring to numerous ancient authors. 
Often no great importance ean be attached to these references: 
Plutarch was somewhat of a dilettante. Specifically in the case 
of Empedocles, some of Plutarch's quotations or comments are 
without any obvious philosophical significance. For example, 
once he quotes a line of Empedocles in narrating a humorous 


9?H,. Cherniss, The Characteristics and Effects of Presocratic Phi- 
lesophy,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XII (1951), p. 319. 
9! Ziegler, R.-H., X XI, col. 914, 
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anecdote (63D); on another occasion Empedocles is quoted to 
support his contention that the span of human fame is brief 
(360C). Many of the quotations in Quaest. conv., which Plu- 
tarch intended to be a report of actual dinner conversations, 
are quite casual and as such contribute little or nothing to an 
understanding of Empedocles. 

Plutarch’s use of Empedocles in his scientific treatises, which 
also contain some polemic, is more interesting in reflecting the 
philosophical problems of his era and his own attitude toward 
them. Although he was educated by Ammonius in the Academy, 
and considered Plato the greatest of philosophers, his own 
thought was somewhat eclectic. He was, for example, open to 
the influence of the Peripatetics and in some details to the 
Stoics. Although he polemicized against their principles, he 
rejected absolutely only the Epicurean system. Several examples 
readily illustrate Plutarch’s polemical and eclectic attitude in 
connection with his use of Empedocles. 

The influence of the Peripatetics is clear in Quaest. nat. 
where Plutarch discusses many of the problems propounded by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, and where he also uses language 
employed by the Peripatetics. He is, however, not always in 
_agreement with them, and in Question XIX on why the octopus 
changes its color, for example, he offers an alternative theory 
to that of Theophrastus. It is based on a theory of universal 
emanations which Plutarch supports by a quotation from Em- 
pedocles (916D). In De fac. orb. lun. he criticizes the Stoic 
theory of natural places, partly because it seems inconsistent 
with their own doctrine of providence. Plutarch is concerned 
to affirm the ordering of all things for the best irrespective of 
unconditional natural places, Empedocles being quoted in sup- 
port of this (927F). Again in De prim. frig., though it is not 
a polemical work, the Stoic view that air is the principle of cold 
is contrasted with the view of Empedocles and Straton, an early 
Peripatetic, that it is water (948D). In Adv. Colot. Plutarch 
is concerned to show that the Epicurean Colotes completely mis- 
understood earlier philosophers, including Empedocles. 

There seems to be no doubt that Plutarch used Empedocles, 
in part, to support his own disagreements with other schools. 
Empedocles was for him a natural philosopher, and so it is not 
surprising to find references to him in Plutarch’s “ naturwissen- 
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schaftlichen Schriften.” But these are, aside from Plutarch’s 
polemical uses, almost incidental to the major themes of the 
discourses. A more emphatic or pronounced use of Empedocles 
appears in connection with religious and ethical topics. For 
example, in De esu carn. Empedocles and Pythagoras are linked 
together as believing in reincarnation and preaching against the 
slaughter of animals.** Moreover, Empedocles was a believer in 
davmones, and it is in connection with this topic that Plutarch’s 
longest quotations from and comments on Empedocles occur, 
e. g. 361C, 474B-C, and 607C-E. Demonology was an important 
subject for Plutarch, many years the priest at Delphi. Al- 
though he never discussed the being of god in detail, there is 
little doubt that he elevated the deity far above the finite 
world.“ He alone really exists, he is not in time, without be- 
ginning and end (o) yeyovós od? éoópevov o$8' àpGápuevov oùðè 
zavcóucvoy De E Delph., 393A). Hence, for Plutarch the dai- 
mones were important because they provided a way of explain- 
ing how a relationship between the deity (or deities) and men 
was possible (cf. De def. orac., 416C). Moreover, daimones 
helped in explaining the problem of evil, the existence of which 
could not be attributed to a god who is the father and creator 
of the world (cf. Plat. quaest., 1001B). Matter is not in itself. 
evil, though it is the place of evil as well as good. For Plutarch 
evil becomes a second principle, opposed to the rational deity 
who orders the world for the best, and he finds the evil principle 
in various religions under different names. It is, for example, 
Ahriman among the Persians, Typhon among the Egyptians, 
and evil stars among the Chaldeans (cf. De Iside Os., 369F). 
In view, then, of Plutarch's religious opinions, there seems 
little doubt that his selection of some quotations from Empe- 
docles, for example, those concerning the two principles of 
Love and Strife (see especially 370E), were made to support his 
theological dualism. Similarly, Plutarch looks to Empedocles, 


9? See De esu carn., 997E. In De sol. anim., 904D Empedocles is 
linked with Heraclitus in advocating humane treatment of animals. 

93 See An seni, 792F. l 

95 For an excellent discussion of Plutarch’s religious beliefs, see M. 
Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, II (2nd ed., Miinich, 
1961), pp. 402-13. See also Ziegler, R.-H., XXI, cols. 940-2. I am 
largely indebted to them in the following discussion, 
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among others, for support in a belief in good and evil demons 
(e.g. 419A and 474B-C). Especially in the moon myth of 
De fac. orb. lun., souls on the moon become dawmones which, 
if they give way to anger or envy, are punished by being im- 
prisoned in mortal bodies (944D ff.), a belief reminiscent of 
Empedocles. A similar theme is taken up in De esu carn., 
996B-C where Empedocles is explicitly mentioned. In that pas- 
sage, souls are said to be imprisoned in mortal bodies for eating 
flesh, and all that is irrational and disordered in men does not 
come from the divine, but from the “demonic” (rò yàp êv piv 
dAoyov kal drakrov kai Blatov ov Ocioy GAAG Satpovixdy ðv . . .). 

It thus seems clear that Plutarch's choice of passages from 
Empedocles is largely conditioned by his own interests and 
beliefs. Were Plutarch the only source for Empedocles, he would 
no doubt appear as a natural philosopher who wrote in poetry 
in order to avoid pedestrian style. He gave a great deal of atten- 
tion to demons, good and evil principles (Love and Strife), 
believed in reincarnation and humane treatment of animals. He 
had, moreover, a belief in the existence of four elements which 
sometimes come together (what mortals call birth) and some- 
times separate (what mortals call death). Strife is responsible 
for the precosmic state in which the elements were separated, 
and Love has an adhesive or retentive quality. But from what 
is known of Empedocles from other sources, Plutarch preserves 
nothing in his extant writings of Empedocles’ emphasis on the 
limitations of human knowledge (cf. B2 and B3 mostly from 
Sextus Empiricus). He has preserved almost nothing of one 
of the distinctive features of Empedocles thought, the cyclic 
nature of becoming (cf. B17 mainly from Simplicius) involving 
the action of Love, Strife, and the “roots” in the formation 
and destruction of the world and organic beings within it. Some 
bits of Empedocles’ biological and “evolutionary” views are 
preserved, e. g. B60 in Adv. Colot., 1123B, but without material 
from other sources, they would hardly be sufficient to recon- 
struct Empedocles’ thought. Perhaps these topics were discussed 
in detail in Plutarch’s book on Empedocles, but there is no 
way of knowing. 

In summary, sometimes Plutarch is a reliable reporter of 
Empedocles; sometimes he is not. Although he had access 
to much material on Empedocles, perhaps the complete poems, 


CATULLUS 63 AND THE THEME OF MARRIAGE. 


Recent Catullan scholarship has stressed that Catullus is not 
to be thought of as two poets, the doctus poeta and the writer 
of nugae, and that certain ideas are expressed throughout the 
liber Catull At the same time it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the polymetries, carmina maiora, and epigrams 
differ stylistically from one another? In other words, the three 
clusters of poems, while displaying the spirit of one poet, stand 
detached from one another and show evidence of more than 
merely formal demarcation. The arguments presented in this 
paper show that there is a greater degree of thematic uniform- 
ity than hitherto demonstrated among the carmina maiora and 
that the Attis, at first glance unique in the corpus, logically 
occupies & place among the fairly long poems about marriage. 

Nowhere among the carmina. matora that are not epithalamia 
is the pervasiveness of the theme of marriage seen better than 
in 68. Sheridan Baker has studied this feature of the poem; I 
should like to summarize and supplement his arguments (with- 
out, I hope, detracting from them), as the incorporation of the 
alien theme of marriage in 68 is indicative of features of 63. 

Baker shows that the squeak of Lesbia’s sandal and the sound 
of her foot on the threshold initiate a complex sequence of 
thoughts that center on the contrast between duly performed 
marriage rites and the circumstances of Catullus’ and Lesbia’s 


1 See, for instance, J. P. Elder, “ Notes on Some Conscious and Sub- 
conscious Elements in Catullus’ Poetry," H.8.C.P., LX (1951), pp. 
101-36. 

?*] believe that J. Svennung, “ Catulls Bildersprache,” Uppsala Uni- 
versitets Arsskrift (1945): No. 3, pp. 1-147, was the first to establish 
reliable principles for maintaining the stylistic distinetions among the 
three groups of poems. See now David O. Ross, Jr., Style and Tradition 
in Catullus (Cambridge, Mass., 1969). Important studies, with full 
bibliographies, of the groupings within the corpus are I. K. Horvath, 
“Catulli Veronensis Liber,” Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hun- 
garicae, XIV (1966), pp. 141-73; B. Heck, “Die Anordnung der Ge- 
dichte des C. Valerius Catullus" (unpublished dissertation, Tübingen, 
1951), and T. P. Wiseman, Catullan Questions (Leicester, 1969), pp. 
1-31. 

*“ Lesbia’s Foot," O.P., LV (1960), pp. 171-3. 
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tryst. Her gleaming foot on the threshold (70-2) reminds the 
poet of the customary Roman bridal procession to the groom’s 
house. He juxtaposes his furtiva munuscula dempta viri gremio 
(145-6) with the proper deductio in domum of Laodamia.* 
That Catullus and Lesbia’s liaison resembles lawful deductio 
in only the most superficial details is emphasized by the descrip- 
tion of Laodamia, who is duly though hastily married, as flagrans 
(78). This is reminiscent of Lesbia’s fulgentem plantam (71). 
The inevitably disastrous consequences of their ill-omened rela- 
tionship are stressed further when Lesbia, unlike a bride, places 
her foot on the threshold instead of stepping over it (72).° 

The unfavorable comparison between Lesbia and Laodamia 
continues. The clause advenit ... Laudamia domum (73-4) is 
echoed in Catullus’ realization (143-4) that 


nec tamen illa [Lesbia] mihi dextra deducta paterna 
fragrantem Assyrio venit odore domum.® 


The poet here acknowledges that to expect fidelity from Lesbia 
under such circumstances is foolhardy. 

Mention of the threshold in verse 71 leads Catullus to think 
of still additional analogues. The illicit affair of Helen and 
Paris, with its attendant havoc, comes to his mind (101-4), as. 
does the felicitous marriage of Hercules and Hebe (116). 
Catullus thoughts then advance a stage beyond matrimony to 


t Lesbia is nec . . . deducto (143). On the deductio see W. Kroll, 
Catull (4th ed., Stuttgart, 1960), ad loc. With verses 145-6 cf. 61, 
50-0: Tu [Hymen] fero iuveni in manus/floridam ipse puellulam/dedis 
a gremio suae/matris, The phrasing here, we learn from Festus 
(Lindsay, 364), is proper to Roman marriage rites (rapi simulatur 
virgo ex gremio matris aut, si ea non est, ex prowima necessitudine, 
cum ad virum traditur). Thus verses 145-6 are also intended to con- 
trast legitimate marriage with Catullus and Lesbia’s unsanctioned 
liaison (ef. 62, 21-2 and 61). Note also the irony of ex ipso ... viri 
gremio and ew gremio matris. I quote Catullus from the critical edition 
of R. A. B. Mynors (Oxford, 1958). 

E The analogue of Paris and Helen also underscores the idea that 
ilieit love engenders misfortune; Greece lays waste Troy because Helen 
is an abducta moecha, that is, not a virgo deducta. Terence makes the 
distinction neatly a number of times in the Adelphoe, e.g. abductast 
domum (628), illam . . . iri deductum domum (694). 

° Of. 61, 77; 62, 4; 64, 329; 07, 19. Also Ciris, 512 (cited by Kroll), 
non thalamus Tyrio fragrans accepit amomo. 
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families and legal offspring (119-24). He then thinks of doves, 
traditional symbols of conjugal fidelity (125-8).' The final 
element in this stream of associations is Cupid dressed as Hymen 
and officiating at the “wedding” of Catullus and Lesbia (133- 
4), before the poet pulls himself up short and recognizes the 
absurdity of such daydreams (143-8).* 

What I wish to emphasize before leaving 68 is that Catullus’ 
preoccupation with marriage is evident in a context where such 
concerns do not seem entirely natural and that an idea once 
expressed (fulgentem in limine plantam) can, in J. P. Elder's 
words, * lead the poet about by the nose.” ° 

Now it has frequently been noted that the central theme of 
most of Catullus! carmina, maiora. is marriage.*° Ellis long ago 
remarked that “in the Attis Catullus presents an idea which, 
by contrast, works into the series of poems connected with mar- 
riage.” | There is evidence that I think tends to support Ellis’ 


"See Kroll, ad loc. 

$ For Cupid's resemblance to Hymen ef. 68, 133-4 with 61, 8-10. Cf. 
too, T. E. Kinsey, Latomus, XXVI (1967), p. 49. 

? Op. cit. (above, n. 1), p. 116. 

1? Especially important are G. Lieberg, ° L'ordinamento ed i reciproci 
rapporti dei carmi maggiori di Catullo," E. F.I.O., n.s. XXXVI (1958), 
pp. 23-47; and E. Schafer, "Das Verhältnis von Erlebnis und Kunst- 
gestalt bei Catull" Hermes, Hinzelschriften XVIII (1966), who ob- 
serves (p. 75) that the coniunctio of bride and groom is a focal point 
of carmina 61, 62, 64, 66, and 68 and (p. 74) that 67 is a sort of 
contrast to the “Peleus-Epos,” that is, a comic deductio, and notes 
(4id.): virgo adest (61, 77), veniet virgo (02, 4), adveniet coniunz 
(04, 329), and advenit Laudamia (08, 73-4), to which list I should add 
rex novo auctus hymenaeo (86, 11; cf. 64, 25) and virgo fertur tradita 
nobis (67, 19; cf. 62, 60 and Festus’ remarks quoted in n. 4). See also 
P. MeGushin, * Catullus! Sanctae Foedus Amicitiae," C.P., LXII (1967), 
pp. 85-03; Gordon Williams, Tradition and Originality in Roman 
Poetry (Oxford, 1968), pp. 404-12; Wiseman (above, n. 2), pp. 20-5. 

R. Ellis, 4 Commentary on Catullus (Oxford, 1876), in his intro- 
duction to 68. Cf. J. Granarolo, L’oeuvre de Catulle (Paris, 1967), who 
labels 63, following as it does 61 and 62, which are composed “à 
Vexaltation de la félicité conjugale," * [une] sorte d'anti-épithalame " 
(p. 140) and elsewhere notes the juxtaposition of 63 with 61 and 62, 
the latter two of which he characterizes as ' l'union conjugale" and 
“festin nuptial” (p. 141). Wiseman (above, n. 2), pp. 20 and 25, 
remarks that the Attis is exceptional among the carmina maiora in 
not exhibiting features of the theme of marriage, 
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assertion. I set forth first the weakest evidence, namely, some of 
the many verbal parallels, especially in the epithalamium 61 
and carmen 63. The bride-to-be is a tenera virgo (3-4). Attis 
has teneri digiti (10) and is described as tenera (88). Hymen, 
dressed like a bride, wears rose-colored shoes on his niveus pes 
(9-10). Attis takes up the tympanum in his niveae manus (8).* 
In the epithalamia, brides are regularly described in terms of 
flowers (61, 6; 21-2 [cf. 64, 89-90]; 57; 98; 193; 194-5. 62, 
39-46. Cf., too, 17, 14, where in a different context the idea of 
a bride seems automatically to elicit the same language). Attis 
speaks from rosea labella (74). 

Apart from these purely descriptive phrases there are addi- 
tional verbal and structural similarities between the marriage 
poems and 63. Lieberg has called attention to the large number 
of imperatives in carmina 61-643 There is a marked emphasis 
on movement from one place to another in carmina 61, 63, and 
64 and on the expectation of the bride's arrival in 62.* The 
references in 61 to the bride and groom as domina, dominus, 
and erus and the terms domina and era applied to Lesbia as 
bride in 68 are reminiscent of Cybele's appellations in 63.!* 

The Attis and 64, the latter in parts hymeneal, have several 
structural resemblances. Both open with a sea voyage: Super altą 
vectus Attis celeri rate maria (63,1); Ausi sunt vada salsa cita 
decurrere puppt (64, 6). Both close on a note of divine hos- 
tility. Attis reaches land, Phrygium ut nemus ... tetigit (63,2), 
as does Theseus, Attigit . . . templa (64, 75; cf. 172). 

The laments of Attis and Ariadne, a would-be bride, have 
much in common.!'? Before their soliloquies each awakes from 


17A. L. Wheeler, “Tradition in the Epithalamium," A.J.P., LI 
(1930), p. 210, n. 15, in commenting on Hymen’s female attributes, 
compares Attis, “who is at first masculine, then feminine . . . Attis 
is given the hands of a woman: niveis .. . manibus. In 64, Achilles’ 
chosen bride Polyxena has nivei artus (364). 

13 Op. cit. (above, n. 10), p. 29. 

* Schäfer (above, n. 10), pp. 101-2. 

*° Cf. Baker (above, n. 3), p. 172. 

18 Cf, Schäfer (above, n. 10), pp. 102-3; Lieberg (above, n. 10), 
pp. 32-3; Granarolo (above, n. 11), pp. 143-4; M, J. Putnam, “The 
Art of Catullus 64,” H.S.C.P., LXV (1961), pp. 165-205, especially 
169-70 and 174; A. Salvatore, “Rapporti tra nugae e carmina docta 
nel canzoniere catulliano,” Latomus, XII (1953), p. 426, 
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sleep (63, 42-4; 64, 56), and each now sees his condition in a 
new light (63, 45-6; 64, 55 and 57). Both stand at the seashore 
and look out over the vast expanse of the sea as the one ex- 
presses his regrets for being the agent of abandonment and the 
other her regrets for being the victim of abandonment (68, 47 ff. ; 
64, 127 ff.). The one is miser (63, 51), the other misera (64, 
140). Each recalls his own disloyalty, Ariadne’s to her pater 
(180), Attis to his patria (50-2)." In despair both question 
what wil become of them (68, 58-60 and 68-72; 64, 177-87). 
They expect, among other things, to be at the mercy of beasts 
(63, 72; 64, 152). Their thoughts turn to what was and what 
might have been (68, 62-7; 64, 139-41 and 149-51). Attis then 
laments, Ego nunc deum ministra et Cybeles famula ferar? (68). 
Ariadne says, Tibi . . . famularer serva (161). Each ends his 
lament with an outburst of regret (68, 73; 64, 188-201). In 
each case an interested deity responds to what has been said (63, 
75 ff.; 64, 202-6). Attis is then punished for neglecting his 
obligations (78-80), and Ariadne is avenged when Theseus by 
way of punishment is made to forget his instructions (207 ff.). 

But reasons more compelling than repeated phrases and ideas 
are needed to establish that the Attis, even by contrast, logically 
occupies a place among the other carmina maiora and shares 
with them their varying degrees of emphasis on epithalamial 
themes. 


7 Ellis, at 63, 49, makes an interesting observation on the patria— 
pater idea implicit in Attis’ soliloquy. He quotes a fragment of the 
Leo» Maenia (siqui patriam, maiorem parentem, extinguit, in eo est 
culpa, quod facit pro sua parte is qui se eunuchat aut alioqui liberos 
non producit [the version given is a composite of Ellis’ and frag. 235 
of Varro’s Menippean satires in Buecheler’s critical edition of Petron- 
ius]) and adds that “he who castrated himself could not be a father, 
and so contirue the succession of stocks which form the collective 
patria; to be a eunuch was therefore to play the parricide to one’s own 
“country.” It seems likely that Catullus responds to some such idea 
when he has Attis say, patria o mei creatrio, patria o mea genetrio 
(90). Note in particular the procreative denotations creatria and 
geneiriv. Moreover, Wheeler (above, n, 12), pp. 211-12, shows that this 
patria—pater concept is recommended by rhetoricians for inclusion in 
epithalamia. Thus we have here important formal evidence for sup- 
posing that the Attis belongs by contrast, as it were, among the mar- 
riage poems. See, too, Putnam (above, n. 16), p. 174, for what he 
calls Ariadne's and Attis’ violations of the pietas of the home. 
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The frequent appearance in 68 of furor and its cognates 
provides, I believe, the first of such reasons. As Harkins has 
observed, Catullus regularly uses forms of furor in erotic con- 
texts. Variants of this word appear seven times in 63 (4, 31, 
38, 54, 78, 79, 92), and with one exception (54) each instance 
can be construed as erotic frenzy equally as well as religious 
fanaticism. Of the remaining occurrences of forms of furor 
in the liber Catull, over half (six out of ten) appear in the next 
poem, hymeneal in parts, and in three instances are erotic (94, 
124, 197); one of the remaining four instances of a form of 
furor occurs in the context of Laodamia’s marriage and is 
erotic (68, 129). 

The bride's and groom's anticipation of the sexual pleasures 
awaiting them is not a frequent element in the epithalamia, but 
it is at least mentioned in each of them and in matrimonial con- 
texts of other carmina maiora as a form of cupido or in a 
comparable expression (61, 32; 54; 170-1. 62, 23; 29. 64, 19; 
374. 68, 73). When Attis says that he and Cybele’s other 
devotees have emasculated themselves out of Veneris nimio odio 
(17), be means that excessive devotion to Cybele has driven 
them to do this. And when his arrival in Phrygia is described 
in these terms, Phrygium ut nemus citato cupide pede tetigit 
(2), his cupido is, I think, as much erotic as religious. To be 
more precise, his cupido is like that of the maritus and sponsa 
of the epithalamia (61, 32; 54. 64, 374). 

At this point we must go outside the poem to the mythological 
accounts of Attis and Cybele, to establish why it might be sup- 
posed in the first place that their relationship in 63 should have 
any suggestion of marital sex about it. 

Passion (furor) is a regular element in the relationship of 
ihe pair. In Diodorus (III, 58) Cybele is made pregnant by 
Attis. In Pausanias (VII, 17) Attis castrates himself because 
of grief that his marriage to her is abruptly broken off? As 
Pausanias account suggests, their marriage, too, is a regular 
part of the myths.?? 


15 Pau] W, Harkins, “ Autoallegory in Catullus 63 and 64," T, A. P. A., 
XC (1959), p. 108, n. 17. See, too, Lieberg (above, n. 10), pp. 32-3. 

1* Cf., too, Arnobius, Adversus nationes, IV, 35 and V, 6; Sallustius 
(philosophus), De diis et mundo, chap. 4. 

? Ovid, Fasti, IV, 221-46; Arnobius, Adversus nationes, IV, 29 and 
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It is because of his furor, because he fails to adhere to his 
vows of conjugal fidelity (commits adultery), that Attis incurs 
Cybeles wrath. This is clearest in Lactantius’ account, Deum 
Mater et amavit formosum adulescentem et eundem cum paelice 
deprehensum exsectis viribus semivirum reddidit. While it 
is true that in 63 Catullus writes not of the Attis but of an 
Attis, it is nonetheless clear from the details given in the poem 
that Catullus knows the story of the Attis, including his mar- 
riage to Cybele. It is, in fact, to the mythological accounts of 
their marriage and its violation by Attis that this verse refers, 
Mea libere nimis qui fugere imperia cupit (80). Nimis here 
takes us back to the earlier phrase Veneris nimio odio (17). It 
is the perverse, constrictive love demanded of Attis by Cybele 
that he is eager to escape. In details not set forth in the poem 
but embedded in the myths and firmly lodged in Catullus? mind, 
Attis has violated conjugal faith (quia fidem non praestiterat 
[n. 21]), and it is for this breach that he must suffer eternal, 
frenzied devotion to his divine consort Cybele.?? 

The element of marriage that is inextricably tied up in the 
legend of Attis and Cybele is probably responsible for the phrase 


V, 5-17; Paulinus of Nola, carmen 32, 87. In Herodotus (I, 36), 
Croesus’ son Atys (== Attis?) is »«óyauos. M, J. Vermaseren, The 
Legend of Attis in Greek and Roman Art (Leiden, 1966), p. 22, n. 2, 
mentions an inscription from Asia Minor that reads: faeuebs “Ar[r]es 
veya (uos). 

21 Divinae institutiones, Y, 17, 7. Of. idem, Epitomae, 8, 6, Mater ipsa 

. vidua et anus formosum adulescentem. im deliciis habuit et quia 
fidem non praestiterat, ademptis genitalibus effeminavit. 

?? Lucretius, who normally tends to expatiate, also alludes obliquely 
to Attis’ violation of conjugal faith; at least this is what I take the 
following verses to mean: 

Gallos attribuunt, quia, numen qui violarint 

matris et ingrati genitoribus inventi sint, 

significare volunt indignos esse putandos, 

vivam progeniem qui in oras luminis edant (II, 614-17). 
H. Graillot, Le culte de Cybéle Mére des Dieux à Rome et dans l'empire 
romain (Paris, 1912), p. 106, n. 3, interprets the passage to be an 
“allusion aux amours d'Attis et de la nymphe et au châtiment d'Attis, 
puni de son ingratitude envers Cybèle.” I know of nothing in the cult 
of Cybele to suggest that self-castration is a punishment for ingratitude 
to one's parents (genitoribus; matris must refer to the Magna Mater). 
Perhaps Lucretius is referring to the pater—patria concept described 
in n. 17, that to be a eunuch is to be a parricide to one’s own country. 
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ad domum Cybebes (20). The expression is suggested, I think, 
by the epithalamial formula deductio in domum. The irony of 
the situation is that Attis is not the maritus, who anxiously 
awaits his bride, but the sponsa, complete with the physical 
features of the Roman brides pictured in the epithalamia, who 
is led to the erus (era [17]; cf. 51-2 and above, p. 188 and Baker 
above, n. 8], p. 172). 

In 61, the god of marriage Hymen is addressed as bomi 
coniugator amoris (44-5). In 62, a vine is “wed,” [Vitis] est 
ulmo coniuncta marito (54). In 64, Thetis’ father realizes that 
she and Peleus are going to be wed, Tum Thetidi pater ipse 
iugandum Pelea sensit (21; cf. 302, 381, 335, and 372). The 
impetus behind Laodamia’s decision to marry is described in 
these terms, Sed tuus alius amor . . ./qui tamen [te] indomitam 
ferre iugum docuit (68, 117-18). In all these expressions a form 
or cognate of iungere or iugare is used to denote marriage. This 
is not unusual, of course (cf. coniunz), for it is difficult in 
Latin to express matrimony in any other way. But the metaphor 
developed in the verses just quoted (68, 117-18) shows that 
Catullus was fully conscious of the basic meaning of iungere 
and that he exploits this meaning with the linguistie adroitness 
that we expect of a first-rate poet. The latent metaphor in 
iungere is made explicit in iugum. Indomitam expands on the 
conceit: Laodamia, though “unbroken,” has learned to bear 
the yoke (of marriage). We shall return to this image and 
especiaily its counterpart in 68; for now it is enough to say that 
Catullus thinks of marriage as a yoke, a binding commitment, 
and this agrees with what he thinks the bond between himself 
and Lesbia ought to be, namely, a foedus (76, 3 and 109, 6), a 
word that has, in Copley's phrasing, a “hint of contractual 
obligations." The same noun appears twice in a hymeneal part 
of 64 (335 and 373): 


nullus amor tali coniunxit foedere amantes, 
and: 
accipiat coniunx felici foedere divam. 


In short, Catullus sees marriage as a binding union, dependent 
to a large extent, as we can infer from 76, 3, upon mutual trust 
(cf. 61, 101-8). 

Now Attis, as we have seen in the mythological accounts, 
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breaks his pledge of faith with Cybele. 'The simile of verse 33, 
veluti iuvenca vitans onus indomita tugi, foreshadows this 
rupture in their relationship. Indomita here does not have the 
concessive force that indomitam has in the verse about Lao- 
damia’s deep love. Though unbroken, she is willing to sacrifice 
her life to remain beside her husband. Attis is indomita, un- 
reconciled to accepting the consequences (conjugal fidelity) of 
his pact with his consort Cybele. She then reasserts her authority 
and renews the bond in the form of a yoke.?? She removes the 
yoke from her lions (76 and 84) only to place it upon the 
shoulders of Attis, who, like a heifer, has attempted to get out 
from under it. All this is not spelled out explicitly in the poem 
but left to be inferred from the synonyms vitans (83) and 
fugere (80), applied in turn to a heifer and to Attis. Like the 
heifer that avoids (vitans) the yoke, Attis is too eager to avoid 
(fugere) Cybele’s yoke, that is, an all-inclusive commitment 
to her. 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn from the comparable 
images of 68 and 68 and the analogous application of tungere 
and iugare in the epithalamia and 63 is that Catullus in some 
way equates an amorous or, better, conjugal pledge with a re- 
ligious commitment. In the opening verses of 76 the two types 
of bond are fused and interlocked. It is partly because of this 
type of identification of conjugal pledge with religious commit- 
ment and in part because of the legend of Attis and Cybele’s 
marriage that he includes the Attis among the epithalamia. 

The final evidence for supposing this fusion of matrimonial 
and religious pledges centers on Catullus’ use of domus in the 
marriage poems and in 63.% J. P. Elder has shown that in 
68 domus is & symbol of love and affection and that as such it 
is a link between Lesbia and Laodamia.” Schafer observes that, 
like the arrival of the bride, the groom’s domus takes on great 


Cf. O. Weinreich, “Catulls Attisgedicht,” in Mélanges Franz 
Cumont (Brussels, 1936), p. 480. For a detailed study of the imagery 
of the poem see Gerald N. Sandy, “The Imagery of Catullus 63,” 
T. A. P. A., XCIX (1968), pp. 389-99. 

^ In this part of my discussion I am indebted to Schifer’s observa- 
tions (above, n. 10), p. 75. Cf, too, Putnam's remarks about domus 
in 65 (above, n. 16), p. 192, and Grenarolo (above, n. 11), p. 58. 

?* Op. cit. (above, n. 1), pp. 129-81. 
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importance in those parts of the carmina maiora that are con- 
cerned with marriage (61, 31; 149-51. 64, 284; 394. 67, 24. 
68, 74; 144) 79 Isidore defines domus this way: est autem domus 
genus, familia, sive coniunctio viri et ucoris (IX, 4, 3)." In 
Catullus mind domus suggests marriage. ‘This is especially clear 
in the verses in which he faces up to the drawbacks inherent iu 
an illicit love aaffir. They are worth quoting again (68, 143-4; 
cf. 64, 284): 


nec tamen illa [Lesbia] mihi dextra deducta paterna 
fragrantem Assyrio venit odore domum. 


Thus for Catullus domus equals coniunctio. Associated with 
coniunctio there is regularly the expectation of children (61, 
66-8; cf. 61, 209 ff.; 64, 338 ff. and 376 ff. ; 68, 119-24) : 


nulla quit sine te [Hymene] domus 
liberos dare, nec parens 
stirpe nitier 


Influenced perhaps by the mythological accounts of Attis and 
Cybele as consorts, Catullus envisages the arrival of Attis, the 
notha mulier, ad domum Cybeles (20 and cf. 85) as the deductio 
sponsae in domum mari. Cybele, when addressed as era and 
domina, may in Catullus mind have been thought of as the 
erus and dominus of 61. When Catullus has Attis lament, 
egone à mea remota haec ferar in nemora domo? (58), he may 
be responding to Attis impotency; for domus, by a series of 
suggestions, conveys thoughts of stirps to Catullus, and Attis 
has forever cut himself off from offspring. Moreover, the domus 
in which Attis lived as a virile youth is described in terms sug- 
gestive of a newly wedded couple’s domus (66): 


mihi floridis corollis redimita domus erat. 


In 68, a wedded pair’s domus is fragrant (144), as, in 64, is 
that of Peleus and Thetis (284), a fragrance that derives from 
corollis.*® The tunc—nunc contrast seems designed to emphasize 
what Attis has sacrificed for his perverse marriage to Cybele. 


76 Op. cit. (above, n. 10), p. 75. 

PLL., V, 1981, 17 £., s. v. domus under the rubrie uxor (coniunz), 
liberi contains many examples, from as early as Terence. 

28 See above, n. 6. 
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The same chain of suggestion—Attis and Cybele == coniunctio 
== stirps—is probably responsible for the way Attis apostrophizes 
his patria (50): 


patria o mei creatrix, patria o mea genetrix. 


The procreative denotations of creatria and genetiria suggested 
themselves to Catullus, apart from the conventionality of the 
patria—pater motif in epithalamia, because in his view Attis 
has forsaken not only patria but fatherhood, the chance to be a 
pater. 

To conclude, it would be totally misleading to claim that the 
Attis is principally a celebration of marriage, however perverse, 
or even a kind of epithalamium. This would be to argue fatu- 
ously that the poem expresses what it does not appear to express. 
I have tried elsewhere to develop an over-all interpretation of the 
poem (see n. 23). My purpose in this paper is to show rather 
that the mythological accounts of Cybele and her consort Attis 
and Catullus preoccupation in the other carmina maiora with 
the theme of marriage, even where it does not seem completely 
natural as in 68, may at most underlie a word or phrase here 
and there in the poem’s ninety-three verses. Moreover, the argu- 
ments advanced in this paper suggest that the Atiis appears 
among the cluster of matrimonial poems in the liber Catulli for 
logical reasons and add to the growing evidence (see n. 2) that 
the Catullan corpus is not the haphazard collection it appears 
at first glance to be but a systematically arranged grouping of 
at least three blocks of poems, each unit displaying certain 
thematic and stylistic features, and the whole assembled, in my 
opinion, by the poet himself. 
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POETIC COUNTERPOINT: CATULLUS, 72. 


Catullus, 72 is an eight-line study in contrasts in which the 
poet attempts to define his feelings for Lesbia by opposites. The 
most obvious contrast in this epigram is that of past to present.' 
The opening four lines are clearly marked as referring to past 
time by the use of dicebas quondam and dilexi tum as the opening 
words of the first two couplets. This reflection on the past is 
sharply broken by the nunc te cognovi which opens the third 
distich and the second half of the poem. Furthermore the reflec- 
tion of te nosse (v. 1) in te cognovi (v. 5)? helps to emphasize 
the new direction the poem takes at this point. This contrast 
of past to present is reinforced by the contrast found in the 
arrangement of lines 1-4 and 5-8. In lines 1-4 the pentameters 
expand and clarify the ideas of the hexameters in the familiar 
elegiae manner. Not only are the first two couplets linked by 
their similar construction, but the arrangement of positive and 
negative verbs in them also ties the two couplets together. The 
positive verbs of lines 1 and 4 frame the negative verbs of lines 
2 and 3, so the parallelism of the couplets is neatly counter- 
balanced by the chiastic arrangement of positive and negative 
statements.® ME 

This well-ordered reflection on the past is disrupted by the 
poets anguish when he considers his present condition (vv. 5-8). 
The last two couplets are parallel grammatically, as were the 
opening two couplets. Both couplets begin with abrupt cola 
which run only to the caesura of the hexameter (nunc te cognovi 
.../ qui potis est (inquis?) and are concluded with one and one- 
half line explanatory clauses introduced by quod and quare. 
Despite this syntactic parallelism, the arrangement of the ideas 


t As previously noted by H. Bardon, L’art de la composition chez 
Catulle (Paris, 1943), p. 54; E. Havelock, The Lyric Genius of Catullus 
(New York, 1939), p. 138; J. P. Elder, “ Notes on Some Conscious and 
Unconscious Elements in Catullus’ Poetry,” H.8.C.P., 1951, p. 105; 
Ilse Sehnelle, Catullinterpretation (Leipzig diss. 1933), pp. 31-4; and 
S. Commager, ‘‘ Notes on Some Poems of Catullus," H. S. C. P., 1965, pp. 
94-5. 

2 Of, Havelock, Elder, and Commager, toce. citt. 

3 Of. Schnelle, loc. cit. 

* Of. Schnelle, loc. cit. 
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in these lines is not parallel. The important contrast between 
Catullus! feelings (uror . . ./ mà es vilior et levior) is arranged 
so that the one sentiment is complete in the hexameter and the 
other in the pentameter. This is not the case with the final 
distich, however. In these lines Catullus runs the explanatory 
clause into the pentameter in such a way that the break between 
the two contrasting passions (amare magis . . . bene velle minus) 
occurs at the caesura in the pentameter, not between the penta- 
meter and hexameter as we saw in the three preceding couplets.* 

The effect of this is to break the smoothness of the opening 
four lines with the jerky movement of the last four lines. Lines 
1-2 and 3-4 are parallel in grammatical and poetic construction: 
they open with their main verbs (dicebas . . . dilexi) followed 
by two part subordinate clauses which break at the end of the 
hexameter and are connected by a coordinate conjunction in the 
pentameter (nec... sed). This typically elegiac parallelism and 
arrangement of sentiments in the couplet help produce a sense 
of calm reflection on the past. This mood is broken by the 
abrupt opening of line 5. In the concluding distichs the use of 
emotional cola at the beginnings of the hexameters creates a jerky 
effect which is then culminated in the last couplet where the 
. poet runs the hexameter into the pentameter, breaking with the 
arrangement of the three previous couplets and putting the 
poem’s impact into the four words in the second half of the 
final pentameter. The result is that the last two couplets, each 
broken into three irregular parts, have an excited, sputtering 
sound which coincides with their emotional content and im- 
mediacy. 

This contrast of reverie and reality, however, is only the setting 
for the poet’s attempt to define his love for Lesbia. His definition 
is drawn from the contrast between physical desire and spiritual 
or romantic attachment.* The first couplet is about Lesbia’s 
physical desire. Nosse and tenere both refer to love-making.’ 


E Of. Schnelle and Havelock, loce. citt. 

°F. O. Copley, “ Emotional Conflict in the Lesbia Poems of Catullus," 
A: J.P, LXX. (1949), pp. 22-40 (especially pp. 27-31), discusses these 
two emotions at length. See also Commager, loc. cit. 

T For this meaning of nosse see W. Kroll, C. Valerius Catullus, ker- 
ausgegeben und erklärt (2nd ed., 1959), ad loc. and the parallels cited 
there. For the similar meaning of tenere see C. Fordyce, Catullus: A 
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These passions are contrasted to Catullus! feelings for Lesbia 
which he says were free from any carnal desire. He says he 
loved Lesbia not as the mob loves its mistress (carnally) but as 
a father loves his sons and sons-in-law. There certainly can be 
only pride and respect between father and son, unalloyed by any 
physieal yearnings; but to make his point even clearer Catullus 
adds et generos which reflects a relationship from which even 
the love of kindred is absent. In the opening half of the poem, 
then, couplet one, where Catullus describes Lesbia's lust, is con- 
trasted to couplet two, where he describes his more spiritual kind 
of affection. As the emotional tone of the poem moves from a 
quiet reflection on the past to an angry realization of the present, 
the contrasts between these two kinds of love are drawn more 
quickly. In line 5 Catullus admits he “burns” for Lesbia. 
Urere is a common metaphor for physical desire. In line 6, how- 
ever, he speaks about his feelings of respect for his mistress which 
have now left him.? Vilior et levior refers to Lesbia’s worth as 
a person in Catullus eyes, not to any passions he may still 
harbor for her. In the last couplet this contrast is even more 
pointed. Here the words ... amare magis, sed bene velle minus 
sum up the contrasts of the whole poem in the two halves of the 
final pentameter. He “wants” her more but “ respects” her. 
less. Catullus! effort to define his feelings for Lesbia, then, is 
arranged into three pairs of contrasts: couplet one is set against 
couplet two; line 5 is set against line 6; and the two halves of 
line 8 are set against each other. The order in which the two 
contrasting emotions are presented is the same throughout: 
Catullus discusses lust first (vv. 1-2, 5, first half of 8) and then 
romantic love (vv. 3-4, 6, last half of 8). The poet has very 
neatly emphasized the importance of the amare-bene velle con- 
trast by the increasing brevity of the similar contrasts which 
precede it. It is not remarkable that Catullus should resort to 
sueh unusual methods in order to express his love for Lesbia. 
Romantic or spiritual love was a new subject for poetic endeavor 
at Rome,? so this unusual concept had to be defined by describing 


Commentary, ad loc., and the parallels cited there, See also Copley, 
op. cit., p. 27. 

8 Havelock, loc. cit., notes this contrast also. 

? Copley, op. cit., p. 40. 
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not only what it was but also by what it was not. Only in this 
way could the poet be sure that his audience would not confuse 
his feelings for Lesbia with the physical passions which had 
been the subject of most ancient erotic verse before Catullus. 
Although the main subjects of the poem, romantic and carnal 
love, are parallel in arrangement, the principal actors in the 
poem appear chiastically. In couplets 2 and 3 Catullus, the 
author, describes how his love for Lesbia changed from romantic 
love to lust and disrespect.? We need only notice the first person 
verbs of lines 8-6 (dilexi ... cognovi} to establish that Catullus 
is the prineipal actor in these lines. Although Lesbia (iu) is the 
subject of the main verb in line 6, it is Catullus? opinion of 
Lesbia that is being described, not any behavior of hers with 
regard to him. The contrast of Catullus past and present 
feelings for Lesbia is put on a carefully balanced grammatical 
framework. The opening words of lines 8 and 5 dilezit tum te 
and nunc te cognovi announce his change of heart. These phrases 
form the first half of their hexameters and share the spondaie 
rhythm that distinguishes Catullus' elegiacs from his successors’. 
Both phrases contain first person verbs (past and present) with 
te as object and an adverb relating to time (past and present). 
No more forceful contrast could be made. In the hexameters 
Catullus insists that his old love was non ut vulgus amicam 
(v. 8); now he describes this passion in himself when he says 
uror (v. 5). In the pentameters the poet compares the pride he 
once had in Lesbia with that which a father has for his sons 
and sons-in-law (v. 4) ; now she is viltor et levior (v. 6). This 
carefully arranged contrast in the sense of the two couplets 
drives home Catullus’ change of heart. Even the syntax of these 
central couplets is parallel; the sed which connects line 3 to 
line 4 is reflected in the tamen which makes the relationship of 
line 5 to line 6 clear. Likewise, et generos at the end of line 4 
is echoed in e£ levior at the end of line 6. Catullus has balanced 


19'T. Frank, Catullus and Horace (New York, 1928), p. 60, comments 
that these four central lines are “packed with the poet’s torturing 
memory." I do not see how lines 5-6 could refer to the poet’s memory, 
but Frank has sensed that these four lines hang together as & unit. 
F. Stoessel, * Catullus als Epigrammatiker," W. S., 1957, pp. 300-2, also 
notes that these lines are spoken by Catullus whereas lines 1-2 and 
1-8 are spoken by Lesbia. 
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the syntactical patterns of those couplets in order that the 
important antitheses of emotion may stand out in clearer relief. 

Just as the inner distichs reflect Catullus’ feelings, the outer 
distichs reflect Lesbia’s. In the opening lines she speaks of her 
passion for the poet, but in the final couplet her inability to under- 
stand, much less imitate, Catullus’ affection for her, and the 
results of this disparity of feeling are described. The last three 
quarters of the last distich in which the poet describes these 
tragic results perhaps might be considered as a general reflection 
of Catullus’ about love with no particular allusion to Lesbia 
herself. But the fact that it is in reply to an imagined question 
of Lesbia’s and contains a direct reference to something about 
which Lesbia in particular is supposed to know (talis injuria, 
v. 7), argues against its being merely a general reflection on 
love. Lesbia speaks in both the opening and closing hexameters ** 
(dicebas . . . inquis, vv. 1, T). Her imagined interruption in 
line 7 contrasts with her reported speech in lines 1-2; as the poem 
inereases in intensity Lesbia speaks for herself and Catullus 
answers her directly. The tenses of these two verbs also reiterate 
the past-present contrast of the poem. Dicebas is followed by an 
indirect statement and inquis by an indirect question. Lesbia 
opens the poem with a reported speech which reveals the physieal 
nature of her desire and closes it with a direct question which 
reveals her failure to understand Catullus! love for her. Both 
the opening and closing couplets combine an affirmative clause 
or phrase (v. 1, amare magis) with a negative (v. 2, bene velle 
minus). The use of infinitive velle in the closing half of each 
pentameter reinforces the relationship of the two couplets. In 
lines 1-2, Catullus is the passive recipient of Lesbia's passion, 
and in lines 7-8 the disappointed victim of her inabilty to love 
him as he expected her to. 

In this single brief poem Catullus has interwoven three sets 
of structural patterns all based on contrasts: a reverie on the 
past with the agonized reality of the present; carnal desire with 
romantic love; and his feelings with those of his mistress. 
Catullus uses all these means in order to define completely his 
feelings for Lesbia: what it was and was not; what it had been 
once but could never be again; and what had happened to make 


11 Ag T. Frank and F. Stoegsel, loce. citt., also note, 
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this so. The complementary though independent structural 
patterns of the poem might be diagrammed as follows: 


Past Chiastic Parallel 
(reflective) Lesbia 1-2 Desire 
Catullus 3-4 Love 
Present Catullus 5 Desire 
(emotional) 6 Love 
7 
Lesbia first half of 8 Desire 
last half of 8 Love 


This pattern accentuates the most important point in the 
poem: the disparity of feeling that existed between poet and 
beloved. Catullus brings out this disparity by basing the poem’s 
structure on three ideas all of which are necessary to understand 
the poet’s feelings in full. In order to polarize the variant 
emotions of the lovers and to reveal Lesbia’s incapacity for 
romantic love, he juxtaposes her comments at the beginning and 
end of his poem, as a contrasting frame for his own tortured 
feelings. In order to clarify what his feelings are, he carefully 
organizes the series of contrasts between carnal and romantic 
love. And in order to describe what this disparity has done to 
him he contrasts past and present. These carefully contrived 
structural patterns do not interfere with each other—on the 
contrary, they complement each other in such a way that a 
complex poet like Catullus could reveal in full the greatest issue 
of his life in eight short lines. 


JoHN T. Davis. 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


STRUCTURE AND TONE IN TIBULLUS, I, 6. 


In this paper I propose to discuss Tibullus I, 6 and to present 
an interpretation of it that is based upon a consideration of its 
structure and the attendant factors of design and unity.’ 

Any discussion of Tibullus must take into account the poet’s 
unique method of composition.? For Tibullus does not develop 
his ideas in & smooth forward progression of narration or de- 
scription. Rather, he composes a series of separate and more or 
less self-contained episodes or sections whose important relation 
is not necessarily to each other but to a main theme. It is a 
part of Tibullus’ skill to connect these sections by subtle tran- 
sitions and by recurring motifs and images, but he does not 
subordinate them to each other or make them mutually depen- 
dent. The arrangement is essentially paratactic, although each 
section gains In significance by juxtaposition with its neighbor. 
Often the sections present separate aspects of a central theme or 
situation. This method of composition produces several results. 

First, the arrangement of ideas in the elegies often seems to 
violate the laws of both logic and simple time sequence. The 
connection between sections is not always obvious; the poet’s 
thoughts range from present to future to past and back again 
in defiance of chronology. This is not a flaw in the poetry. For 
by dismissing the restrictions of logie and chronology Tibullus is 
able to present simultaneously several diverse (or even mutually 
contradictory) aspects of a situation and so to invest the situ- 
ation itself with additional interest and meaning. Another 


1 Little has been done on I,6. There are brief discussions by F. Leo, 
“Uber einige Elegien Tibulls,” Philol. Untersuchungen, II (1881), pp. 
41-3; R. Reitzenstein, “Zur Sprache der lateinischen Erotik," Siteb. 
Heidelb. Akad., III (1912), no. 12, p. 10; K. Vretska, “ Tibulls Para- 
klausithyron," Wien. Stud., LXVIII (1955), pp. 37-8; L. Alfonsi, Albio 
Tibullo e gli autori del ‘Corpus Tibullianum’ (Milan, 1946), pp. 30-1. 
The most useful general reference is still Kirby Flower Smith, The 
Elegies of Albius Tibullus (New York, 1913). The text used in this 
discussion is that of F, W. Lenz, Albii Tibulli aliorumque carminum 
libri ires (Leiden, 1964). 

2M. Schuster, Tibull-Studien (Vienna, 1930), pp. 15-25; G. Luck, 
The Latin Love Hlegy (Edinburgh, 1969), p. 82; Smith (above, note 
1), p. 92. 
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result of this composition by sections is that Tibullus emerges 
as a master of the vignette, skilled in the presentation of vivid 
and memorable scenes within the compass of a very few lines.? 

These are what might be called the positive effects of Tibul- 
lus’ style. On the negative side, however, this style poses some 
serious questions as to the unity—both of thought and of tone— 
of the poems. Structural unity and unity of tone are really two 
separate (if related) problems, for the tone of an elegy is not 
necessarily dependent upon its structure. As recent studies have 
shown, an elegy unified in structure may contain several dif- 
ferent or conflicting moods.* This is another function of Tibul- 
lus’ method of composition, which can accommodate not only 
discrepancies in logic and chronology as we have seen, but also 
surprising fluctuations In mood. 

These two problems demand rather different types of ap- 
proach. The question of structural unity is best discussed 
through detailed analysis of the composition of a given elegy, 
with attention to the organization of ideas within individual 
sections and to the larger pattern of the sections as they are 
combined to form the whole. The tone of an elegy, on the other 
hand, is to be identified by examining the general situation 
presented in the poem, together with the more subtle evidence 
of nuance and implication. 

By an examination of the poem carried out along these lines 
I hope to show that I,6 is unified in structure and that a 
single tone of irony” is sustained through the whole. 

Elegy I,6 is the last of the Delia poems (I,1, 2, 3, 5, 6). 
Delia is pictured as false both to her husband ° and to Tibullus 


? Some examples: Tibullus’ ‘death scene, I, 1,59-68; the Saturnian 
age, I, 3, 35-48; Elysium and Tartarus, I, 3, 57-80; Tibullus home- 
coming, I, 3, 83-92; Delia’s illness, I, 5, 9-16; life in the country, I, 5, 
19-34; the demented lena, I, 5, 49-56; the old courtesan, I, 6, 77-84. 

t Vretska (above, note 1), pp. 20-46; “ Tibull 1. 5,” Der altsprachl. 
Unterricht, VI (1963), pp. 111-28; W. Wimmel, Der frühe Tibull 
(Studia et Testimonia Antiqua, VI [1968]), pp. 30-9, 152-9. 

"Leo (above, note 1), p. 41, made this point very well: “Des 
Diehters Stimmung ist mutwillig, sein Ton leicht und von der Art 
wie man Hetüren besingt." Recent critics (e.g. Alfonsi [above, note 1] 
and Vretska [above, note 1]) have given more sentimental or romantic 
interpretations. 

° Apparently Delia was not entitled to the right of conubium (see 
Smith [above, note 1], p. 44), but the exact technical status of her 
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himself. Using this situation as a starting point and central 
theme, the poet now addresses in turn each of the characters who 
has played a part in his relationship with Delia. The elegy falls 
into several sections corresponding to these ‘speeches’: 


A, Amor (1-14) 
B. Delia’s contunz (15-38) 
C. Delia’s potential lovers (39-54) 
D. Delia (58-62) 
Delia’s mother (68-72) 
Delia (73-86). 


This apparently simple device enables Tibullus to present the 
love affair with Delia in various aspects, and as it has been 
affected by the several characters addressed. It also enables him 
to present the affair in its past, present, and future tenses, as he 
ranges from recollection to reality to speculation in the various 
sections, ) 

Because the elegy evokes memories of past phases of the rela- 
tionship, it is natural for it to contain echoes of earlier poems. 
This is particularly true in section A.’ 

In addition to such echoes, moreover, section A makes a wry 
statement of the present situation. Delia, having been taught 
by Tibullus, is herself accomplished in deceit. In 5-6 the poet 
piles up words to emphasize her stealth and treachery: 


. . . jam Delia furtim 
Nescio quem tacita callida nocte fovet. 


Of course, Tibullus is no innocent victim. For alternated with 
Delia’s tricks is the recurrent theme of the poet’s role as a 


marriage is not the issue here. It is more important to point out that 
the word coniunæ in the elegists almost always denotes the legitimate 
husband (R. Pichon, De sermone amatorio apud Latinos elegiarum 
soriptores [Paris, 1902], pp. 109-10). 

* The first four lines contain three verbal echoes of the opening lines 
of I, 5: asper (1I, 0,2 and 5,1); gloria magna (I, 6,3) and gloria fortis 
(I, 5,2) 3 conposuisse (I, 6, 4) and conpositum (1,5,8). The relation 
of section A to I, 2 is on the level of content and general situation. 
in I,6 Tibullus complains (9-14) that the tricks he once taught 
Delia are now being used against him. It was, of course, in I,2 that 
some of this teaching took place. Two of the tricks are the same— 
eluding the chaperones (I, 6, 9-10 and 2, 15) and opening the door to 
a lover (I,0, 11-12 and 2,17-18). 
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teacher of deceit, as in lines 9-10 and 18-14. The first and most 
effective juxtaposition of this kind, however, is to be found in 
the distich 7-8: 


Illa quidem tam multa negat, sed credere durum est: 
Sic etiam de me pernegat usque viro. 


The surprising contrast between the injured tone of 7 and the 
casual reference to Delia’s cuckolded husband in 8 diminishes 
the seriousness and credibility of Tibullus’ own stance as wronged 
lover. The repetition negat/pernegat helps to make the point; 
the present tense of pernegat, which indicates that the deception 
of Delia’s husband is still going on, invalidates in advance Tibul- 
lus’ proposal to the husband in the section that follows. 
Tibullus now (section B, 15-38) turns to Delia’s husband. 
The complementary ideas of Delia’s present treachery and the 
poet’s past methods of deception are repeated from section A, 
but are developed in greater length and complexity here. These 
ideas are played off against a new theme, the appeal to Delia’s 
husband. The structure of section B is nearly symmetrical : 


a Appeal to the coniunz (15-16) [At tu] 
b Delia’s possible tricks (17-22) [Neu, Neve, Neu, Ne] 
. a Appeal to the contunz (28-4) [At mihi] 
Tibullus past tricks (25-32) [Saepe, Saepe] 
C 
Summary: the contunz deserves Delia's unfaithfulness 
(33-6) 
a Appeal to the coniunz (86-7) [At mihi]. 


The symmetrical plan is emphasized by the use of anaphora 
in the passages dealing with Delia’s and Tibullus tricks and 
by the use of the contunx theme almost as a refrain. 

In 15-16 Tibullus urges the husband to look out for Tibullus 
interests as well as his own: 


At tu, fallacis coniunx incaute puellae, 
Me quoque servato, peccet ut illa nihil. 


As Smith has well observed, the situation is “ worthy of a Swift 
or of a de Maupassant.”® The irony is further developed in 
the next occurrence of the coniunz refrain (23-4): 


$ Smith (above, note 1), p. 310. 
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Ai mihi si eredas, illam sequar unus ad aras; 
Tune mihi non oculis sit timuisse meis. 


In 21-2 Tibullus warns Delia’s husband to be suspicious when 
she goes out, even if she claims that she is going to the rites of 
Bona Dea. Now in 23-4, the poet promises to accompany Delia 
to the altars himself. He is confident that he will not be afflicted 
with the voyeur’s punishment of blindness. Why? As André 
puts it: “il n’aurait rien 4 craindre, non parce qu’il observe 
la régle, mais parce que Délie ne se rend pas au temple.” *° 

Lines 23-4 provide an ironic conclusion to the catalogue of 
Delia’s possible tricks (17-22), but they also gain in point by 
juxtaposition with the list of Tibullus’ own tricks that follows. 
Tibullus says to the husband, “if you trust me” (at mihi si 
credas, 23), and then (25-32) proceeds most effectively to 
demonstrate his untrustworthiness by several examples. To add 
insult to injury, he emphasizes that his tricks were a usual and 
frequent part of his behavior at the house of the coniunr. The 
point is made by the anaphora of saepe (25 and 27) and the 
use of the imperfect tense (bibebam in 27 and instabat in 382). 

In the list of tricks itself Tibullus achieves a careful balance 
with the list of Delia’s tricks above. There two distichs (those 
characterized by the neu, neve anaphora) were concerned with 
the ways in which Delia might attempt to flirt with her lover 
under the very nose of the contunz.* Two distichs in the Tibul- 
lus passage (those introduced with the saepe anaphora) recall 
Tibullus’ actual and frequent successes at this type of bold 
flirtation. 

Relief from what might otherwise be an overly rigid symmetry 
is provided by lines 21-2 (the supposed visit to Bona Dea) and 
31-9 (the detail of the barking dog). A further asymmetrical 
detail is provided by the poet’s taunt in 38-6. The contung has 
no need of a pretty wife, and cannot keep her (servare, 34), no 
matter what precautions he takes. 

These lines, and the whole recital of Tibullus’ tricks that has 
preceeded them, emphasize the deliberate foolishness of the re- 
quest in 16—“ me quoque servato." 


? Smith (above, note 1), p. 312, has collected some of the ancient 
evidence on this point. 

79 J, André, Tibulle, Hlegies, Livre Premier (Paris, 1965), p. 68. 

111, 6, 19-20 is another echo of 1,2 (21-2). 
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Section B ends with the last appearance of the coniunc 
refrain (37-8): 


At mihi servandam credas: non saeva recuso 
Verbera, detrecto non ego vincla pedum. 


Once again we can observe the careful formal structure of the 
section. In 15-16 the poet began his address to the conwna with 
servato, and told him what he had to guard against. In 23-4 the 
key word was credas, followed by a passage illustrating the folly 
of trust. Now he brings the two words together in the last re- 
frain and neatly concludes the section as a whole.’ 

The second part of the refrain is deliberately ambiguous. The 
poet assures the coniunz that he will not shrink from chains and 
stripes—but for whom, and in what connection? If Tibullus 
is referring to punishments for himself, and not for Delia, as 
some have suggested,!? the lines still may be taken in two ways. 
They may be considered a part of the poet’s offer to the contunz 
to watch over Delia (at mihi servandam credas). That is, he 
represents himself as willing even to be chained and beaten like 
a slave, in order to protect Delia. At the same time, however, the 
lines refer to the poet’s role as Delia's slave in the servitium 
amoris, with the chains and lashes a regular part of the dominos 
equipment for subjugating her lover.** 

The double meaning in these lines is used for ironic effect. 
Tibullus last request of the contunz (at mihi servandam credas, 
87) is as serious as his first (me quoque servato, peccet ut illa 
nihil, 16). He asks the husband to entrust Delia to him, pro- 
fessing that he is willing to go to any lengths (even slavery) in 
order to protect her. At the same time, he is openly mocking 
the coniung, as he reveals whose slave he actually is. 

His mockery of Delia’s husband complete, Tibullus now (sec- 
tion C) turns his attention in a new direction, and addresses 


12 The structural function of the servo/credo repetition was pointed 
out by Leo (above, note 1), p. 43. 

+ Leo (above, note 1), pp. 42-3. 

^^ EF. O. Copley, “Servitium Amoris in the Roman Elegists,” 
T.A.P.A. UXXVITL (1947), pp. 285-300. Servitium Amoris is a 
favorite theme in Tibullus; see I,5,5-6; 8,5-6; 9,21; IT, 6,5; 4,1-0. 
The combination of verbera/vincla occurs also in 11,8, 80: Non ego me 
vinolis verberibusque nego. 
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her would-be seducers. The description of the dandy contains a 
curious echo of a line about Delia in section B: 

The dandy: Et fluit effuso cui toga laca sinu (40) 

Delia: Neve cubet lazo pectus aperta sinu (18). 

The young man is foppish," Delia is deliberately indiscreet; 
in both cases the style of dressing is used as a comment on the 
behavior of the wearer. Equally important, however, the repe- 
tition is used as a mnemonic device, to provide a link between 
the two sections of the poem.** 

Tibullus warns off the young men in language that parodies 
a religious formula." They must keep their distance (T'um 
procul absitis, 39; stet procul . . . stet procul, 42°) in order 
to avoid guilt (crimen, 41). This touch of piety leads neatly 
into the hocus-pocus associated with the priestess of Bellona in 
the lines that follow. 

The priestess is a glamorous and fantastic figure, whose 
ecstasy is described with exaggerated solemnity (43-50). Much 
of the effect is created by the language of the passage, particu- 
larly by the ring-like repetition and double anaphora in lines 
48-4 and 49-50: 


Sic fieri iubet ipse deus, sic magna sacerdos 
Est mihi divino vaticinata sono. 


Statque latus praefixa veru, stat saucia pectus, 
et canit eventus, quos dea magna monet. 


In her exalted state the priestess foresees disaster for anyone 
who might try to seduce Delia; the form this punishment is to 
take is loss of wealth (labentur opes, 53). Financial ruin is 
indeed a fitting punishment for the des amator, as Smith 
and André point out,’® but the supernatural has little to do with 


15 Tibullus, 11,3, 78; Horace, Bpod., 4,8; Ovid, Rem. Amor., 680; 
Ars Amat., I, 505-24. 

1€ Most recently this use of word repetition for structural effect has 
been discussed by Wimmel (above, note 4), pp. 27, 66, 70, 100, 140, 180, 
185. He calls such repeated words Fernbezüge. 

17 The phrase Tum procul absitis, quisquis . . . is almost a transla- 
tion of the formula in Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo, 2: éxds, éxas, deris 
&Acrpós. See also Virgil, Aeneid, VI, 258: procul o, procul este profani; 
and Statius, Silvae, III, 3, 18: procul hino, procul ite nocentes. 

78 The text in 42 is corrupt; see Lenz (above, note 1), p. 71. 

1? Smith (above, note 1), p. 318; André (above, note 10), p. 71. 
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it; the point is that sudden poverty is the obvious consequence 
of association with Delia. 

Now Tibullus comes to the heart of the matter, Delia herself. 
Section D is similar in plan to the other long section, B, which 
was addressed to Delia’s husband. Its plan may be represented 
as follows: 


a Address to Delia (I spare you for your mother's sake, 55-62) 
b Address to Delia's mother (63-72) 

& Address to Delia (Be chaste because of love, 73-6) 
c Fate of the faithless courtesan (777-84) 

a Address to Delia (Let us be an exemplum of true love, 85-6). 


In both cases direct address to the person in question (a) is 
alternated with illustrative passage (b and c), so that the 
structure may be represented as a-b-a-c-a. 

Section D, however, is not so complex or symmetrical in detail 
as section B. In section B, for example, the direct address (a) 
to the husband was always & couplet, marked off from the rest 
of the section by the anaphora pattern (At tu, At mihi, At 
mAh ^). In section D anaphora is not used in this way, and the 
direct address to Delia varies in length. In section B the b and c 
passages were symmetrical and complementary—-Delia's possible 
tricks balanced against Tibullus’ actual tricks. In section D the 
b and c passages are not symmetrical in this way. 

In a (55-62) Tibullus continues the theme of Bellona’s 
prophecy from section C. The prophecy provides a smooth 
transition between the two sections; the boundary between the 
sections is marked by the change from direct to reported speech. 

The priestess has predicted punishments for Delia, but Tibul- 
lus hopes that she will be spared, for the sake of her aged 
mother. This passage presents us with two problems. How are 
we to visualize Delia’s mother and her role in the love affair? 
What is the tone of the passage as a whole? 

It seems clear that the old woman referred to is in fact Delia’s 
mother and not merely a bawd. The words tua mater (57) 


are explicit, as is the further reference to the relationship in 
65-6: 


Te semper natamque tuam te propter amabo: 
Quiequid agit, sanguis est tamen illa tuus, 
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Yet the actions of the old woman (59-62) are clearly also those 
of a lena. The answer of course is that she is both mother and 
procuress to Delia.2° Good (though admittedly late) parallels 
for this type of relationship can be found in Lucian’s Dialogues 
of the Courtesans, in which several girls are advised and assisted 
in finding rich lovers by their mothers, who of course share in 
the proceeds.** 

In elegy itself, moreover, the lena is not the proprietor of a 
brothel, but a much more homely and respectable character, 
often “an elderly female slave who wants to make her young 
and beautiful mistress acquainted with admirers.” °? There is 
no reason at all why this friendly and practical role could not 
be played by the girl’s mother herself, and in this passage we see 
a clear example of such a case. 

More important, however, is the tone of the passage. If 
Tibullus’ treatment of Delia’s mother is in fact “a sentimental 
touch unparalleled in the history of the Roman love elegy,” ** 
the passage is ill-matched with the rest of the poem, which has 
been shown to be ironic in tone. In this case we might have to 
agree with those who do not regard the poem as a unity ** or 
to imagine a dramatic reversal of feeling on Tibullus! part.”® 

In my view, however, we do not have to take such drastic 
measures. The passage is mocking and ironic. There are several 
indications of this. One is the play on the word aurea (58), 
which is occasionally applied to people in the sense of ‘ sterling’ 
or ‘precious.’ ?9 The word, however, can be used in an ironic 


20 This is taken for granted by D. Ernst Oppenheim, “APAI (Zu 
Tibull l 5),” Wien. Stud., XXX (1908), p. 146, and André (above, 
note 10), p. 71. It is curious that this interpretation has been ignored 
by most commentators on the passage. 

*1 Lucian, Dialogues of the Courtesans 3, 6, T. See also Anth. Pal., 
V, 127. 

228. Lilja, The Roman Hlegists’ Attitude to Women (Annales Aca- 
demiae Fennicae, Ser. B, CXXXV [1965]), p. 40. See also J. P. V. D. 
Balsdon, Roman Women, Their History and Habits (London, 1962), 
p. 227. The lena in Ovid, Am., I, 8 is a good example of this type. 

28 Luck (above, note 2), p. 74. 

“E. Hiller, Albii Tibulli elegiae cum carminibus pseudotibullianis 
(Leipzig, 1885), p. xi. 

2" Wimmel (above, note 4), p. 87, believes that Tibullus does undergo 
& change of heart here, as well as in 29, 75, and 85. 

*° Notable examples of this usage are Horace, Carm., I,5,9 and 
Propertius, IV, 7, 85. 
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sense as well to mean ‘venal’ or ‘grasping? Both Ovid?” and 
Antipater ?? play with this meaning in their treatments of the 
‘golden’ age. Antipater also puns on the familiar epithet 
‘golden Aphrodite.’ *® Significantly, all three of these examples 
have to do with the necessity of paying for love. Delia’s mother 
then may or may not be ‘sterling’ in character; we can be sure 
that she, like Delia, does not perform her services for free.*° 

Tibullus has also used two words in this passage that are 
‘technical’ terms for aspects of the courtesan’s trade. In his 
warning to Delia, he says “st tamen admittas” (56). Admit- 
tere is used in the sermo amatorius to mean “take lovers.” ** 
It is capable of being used in a fairly coarse way (Ovid, Am., 
I, 8, 58-4): 


Forma, nisi admittas, nullo exercente senescit; 
Nec satis effectus unus et alter habent. 


Later on Tibullus is reminiscing about the old woman's ser- 
vices—/ Haec mihi te adducit" (59). Adducere here is used 
with the connotation of ‘procure,’ as in occasional examples.9?? 

These terms and the passage as a whole are deliberately used 
by the poet to achieve an ironic effect, to remind Delia and her 
mother that, regardless of their pretensions, they are in fact 
only courtesan and lena. 

In this passage Tibullus is not in his famous dream-world. 
He is describing his nocturnal visits to Delia as actual, and more 
important, as habitual, and current, events. He uses the present 
indicative throughout (movet, vincit, adducit, coniungit, manet, 
cognosci). He emphasizes that his visits are frequent, for the 
old woman can recognize his step at a distance (62). 


?! Aurea sunt vere nunc saeculo: Ovid, Ars Am., II, 277. 

28 Anth, Pal., V, 31. 

2 Anth, Pal, V, 30. 

3° Money and love are often connected by Tibullus, See I, 5, 67-8; 
9, 11-12; TI, 4, 27-34. 

* Pichon (above, note 6), p. 79. Pichon's examples are Propertius, 
I, 16, 19; II, 17, 12; III, 21, 7; Ovid, Am., I, 8, 53; Ars Am., III, 605. 
Ihat Tibullus here is using admitto in this sense was pointed out by 
G. Némethy, “ Tibulliana," EA. M., LXIII (1908), p. 632. 

32 Terence, Adelphi, 965; Ovid, Fasti, TII, 483; Metam., X, 441. 

°° A similar deliberate cheapening of the poet’s mistress is found in 
Ovid, Am., I,10, in which Ovid virtually equates the girl with a 
meretriv, because she is asking for gifts. 
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These are important points. Tibullus is not bidding farewell 
to the faithless Delia, but he continues to sleep with her in 
spite of her other lovers, and in spite of his appeals to the 
coniunx in section B. All of this further invalidates his pose as 
wronged lover in A and his offer to the husband in B. His 
cheerful acceptance of the situation is implied in 55-6: 


Et tibi nescio quas dixit, mea Delia, poenas: 
Si tamen admittas, sit precor illa levis. 


The sense of 56 is “I hope your punishments will be light if 
you go on receiving me as your lover.” 

Tibullus begins his greeting to Delia’s mother (b) with a 
hearty salute—vive diu mihi, dulcis anus (63). Considering 
the situation as Tibullus has described it above and throughout 
the poem, we cannot interpret this as sentimentality but as 
ferocious, mocking good humor. The irony is continued in the 
famous distich 67-8: 


Sit modo casta, doce, quamvis non vitta ligatos 
Impediat crines nec stola longa pedes. 


The lines are usually taken as evidence of Delia’s social position, 
as indeed they are, for the point is that only matronae were 
entitled to stola and vitta.** Delia is, therefore, not a ‘ lady.’ 
At least as interesting as this, however, is the word casta. 

A woman married to one man, having another as her lover, 
and deceiving both with a third can hardly be expected to aspire 
to the epithet casta, whatever its accepted meaning in the 
sermo amatorius.*> After all that has gone before in I, 6, Tibul- 
lus clearly cannot expect Delia to become casta; after 55-62, he 
cannot seriously regard her mother as a suitable (or even pos- 
sible) teacher of castitas. 

Tibullus ends his appeal to Delia’s mother in 69-72 with 
protestations of his own faithfulness to Delia. As André points 
out,?9 the poet is trying to make a contract. Delia’s part of the 
bargain is to be casta; the poet, on the other hand, is willing 


3t Ancient references on this point are cited by Smith (above, note 1), 
p. 320, 

35 Pichon (above, note 6), p. 101. 

86 André (above, note 10), pp. 72-3. 
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to accept hard terms (durae leges) and violent punishment if 
he should even be suspected of unfaithfulness. 

Continuing the idea of a bargain, Tibullus now turns back to 
Delia herself (78). Although he was willing to be mistreated by 
Delia if he should fall under suspicion, he himself will try not 
to resort to violence, if she should be unfaithful. Instead, he 
appeals to her better nature (75-6): 


Nec saevo sis casta metu, sed mente fideli: 
Mutuus absenti te mihl servet amor. 


The servet in 76 is important, and we remember the signifi- 
cance of servo in the first half of the poem. Since neither Tibul- 
lus nor the contunz was able to assure Delia’s good behavior, 
it is surely very naive (or rather witty) to pretend that the 
power of love alone will have any effect. 

Tibullus has been pretending to search for the appeal (or 
threat) that is most likely to have an effect on Delia. Violence 
was rejected out of hand; the shortcomings of mutwus amor as 
an inducement to faithfulness are obvious. At this point (c) 
the poet introduces the parable of the aged courtesan (77-84). 

‘The Courtesan's Old Age’ is a commonplace, but Tibullus 
has not handled it in the usual manner. In most examples ** 
the courtesan’s punishment consists in the loss of her physical 
charm, often coupled with an insatiable sexual appetite. This 
combination makes her a laughing stock. 

The punishment that Tibullus describes, however, is quite 
different and much more suitable as a deterrent to Delia. 
Tibullus’ courtesan is old, but the emphasis is not upon her 
ugliness, but rather upon her poverty and weakness.** Deprived 
of her former means of support, she must spin in order to keep 
herself alive.®® 

This is calculated to hit home to Delia; there is a wry pleasure 
in “making the punisL..ent fit the crime.” Moreover, the 


?7 Horace, Carm., I,25; IV, 13; Anth. Pal., V, 21, 27, 271, 273, 298; 
Propertius, ITI, 25. 

3? Poverty: inops, 78; conductis telis, 79. Weakness: victa senecta, 
77; tremula manu, 78. 

?? Anth. Pal, VI, 283 provides an almost exact parallel. The con- 
nection (or rather contrast) between spinning and plying the trade of 
Aphrodite is a theme in Anth., Pal., VI, 48, 284, 285. 
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picture gains in effect if it is compared with that in 55-62, in 
which Delia and her ‘precious’ mother are at the height of 
their powers. 

Finally, the passage is an ironic echo of the spinning scene 
in I, 3 (83-92). In I,3 spinning is connected, as often, with 
the idea of faithfulness and domesticity ;*° it is a part of a 
joyful vision of Tibullus homecoming to a chaste and youthful 
Delia. In 1,6, although Tibullus is again describing a vision, 
the details are quite different. The woman is old; spinning is a 
sign of the poverty that has resulted from her unfaithfulness. 

Tibullus concludes the elegy with a final appeal (85-6): 


Haec aliis maledicta cadant; nos, Delia, amoris 
Exemplum cana simus uterque coma. 


After all that has gone before, it is clear that Tibullus does not 
imagine that he and Delia will provide an erempium amoris in 
their old age. These lines are on the same level of seriousness as 
75-6. 

The different parts of section D have been given unity not 
only through the structural plan discussed above, but also by a 
motif that runs through the section. This is the idea of punish- 
ment for Delia. The theme occurs three times, first appearing 
(55) in the context of Bellona’s prophecy. Here Delia is 
supposed to undergo some unspecified punishment which Tibul- 
lus hopes will be light. 

The same pattern of referring to punishment and rejecting it 
is followed in the other two references to the theme. In 78-6 
Tibullus mentions the possibility of striking Delia, and im- 
mediately recoils from it. In 77-84 he refers Delia to the ex- 
ample of the aged courtesan, which he rejects in 85-6. 

lt might seem that Tibullus in following this pattern is dis- 
closing a change of heart towards Delia and that he remains 
too much in love to endure the idea of her being punished. A 
close inspection of the relevant passages, however, will show 
that his intention is ironic rather than sentimental. 

In 55-6, for example, Tibullus indeed expresses the hope that 
Delia will get off easily. He does not do this merely out of the 
goodness of his heart, of course, but upon the condition that 


4° Smith (above, note 1), pp. 260-1, 
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Delia continue to receive him as her lover (Si tamen admittas, 
sit precor illa levis, 56), and for the sake of her mother, whom 
he celebrates in an ironic tribute. 

In 73-6 the poet rejects the notion of violence and replaces it 
with the deliberately foolish idea of love itself acting as Delia's 
chaperone. Similar lack of serious intent, as we have seen, is 
shown in the distich 85-6, which follows the description of the 
old courtesan. 

In these passages, as elsewhere in the poem, we are able to 
glimpse something of the poet’s method. Tibullus sets up a 
situation or makes a statement that is apparently naive or senti- 
mental (e.g. the complaint about Delia’s treachery, or his pro- 
posal to the comvunz). Then, almost immediately, he begins 
to undermine his sentimental picture by juxtaposing it with 
incongruous or contradictory elements. The result is a very 
subtle, but nonetheless powerful, irony. 

Let us now consider the elegy as a whole. The central situ- 

ation is Delia’s unfaithfulness to the poet; the individual 
sections concern that situation as it is related to each of the 
personages addressed. The total effect is ironic, as we can see 
by a brief glance at the purport of each section. 
. in A Tibullus blames Amor, and complains of Delia’s un- 
faithfulness, but it soon becomes apparent that it is the poet 
himself who is a master of deceit in love. In B he offers to 
chaperone Delia on behalf of the conwnz. The suggestion is 
itself ironic, and becomes increasingly so as Tibullus cynically 
reveals his past misbehavior. In C Tibullus threatens Delia’s 
possible seducers with the loss of their fortunes. In D he con- 
siders the various ways of punishing Delia herself, finally set- 
tling upon poverty as the most appropriate. 

Structurally, the poem is characterized by the symmetric ar- 
rangement of its component sections. There are two short sec- 
tions (A and C) each addressed to a shadowy or imaginary 
figure (Amor in A, and Delia’s hypothetical suitors in C), 
and each introducing the theme that is to be developed more 
fully in the long section that follows (B and D). These long 
sections are addressed to more substantial and important char- 
acters—the coniunz in B and Delia herself in D. 

The first two sections, then, are concerned with the theme 
of deceit, and the last two with that of lovers’ punishments, 
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but any split in the poem is counteracted not only by the overall 
pattern of alternated short and long sections, but also by the 
similarity in structure of sections B and D. 

Another device used to join the various sections is the repe- 
tition of words and ideas. Two of the most important and 
striking examples of this technique have already been discussed — 
the echoing descriptions of Delia’s dress (or undress) in B and 
the garb of her dandified suitors in C, and the repetition of servo 
from B to D. There are other instances as well. One of these 
is the repetition of verbera (88 and 46) from B to C, in con- 
nection with Tibullus and the priestess of Bellona. The two 
passages are similar in construction: 


Tibullus: . . . non saeva recuso 

Verbera, detrecto non ego vincla pedum. (37-8) 
The Priestess: . . . nec acrem 

Flammam, non amens verbera torta timet. (45-6) 


Another case is the repetition of the idea of danger to Tibullus 
eyes from B to D: 


Tune mihi non oculis sit timuisse meis (24) 
.. . quin oculos adpetat illa meos (70). 


Thus the poem is unified in tone and presents a consistent 
picture of Tibullus’ attitude towards his situation. Structural 
unity is achieved through the arrangement of the sections in a 
symmetrical pattern and by the repetition of words and ideas 
from section to section. 
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ET TERRIS IACTATUS ET ALTO: THE ART OF 
SENECA'S EPISTLE LIII. 


Critics of the Epistulae Morales ad Lucilium have too often 
been inclined to treat Seneca’s letters too literally, and particu- 
larly is this the case with Epistles XLIX-LVII. In responding 
to these nine epistles, scholars have repeatedly fallen into a 
meticulous preoccupation with geography and chronology: when 
was Seneca at Puteoli? how often did he visit Naples? whence 
the repeated trips in and out of Baiae?+ If these letters be 
viewed thus superficially, one would merely perceive in them the 
representation of an aged Seneca, discarded from court, dis- 
credited with Nero, and in fear of his life, posting and hobbling 
ineptly among the luxuriant resorts in Campania. 

In contrast to such a view, we should like to propose that 
Letters XLIX-LVII are coherent and meaningful, not geo- 
graphically or chronologically, but thematically. Unlike the im- 
mediately preceding letters, XL-XLVIIL which are directed 
outward to Lucilius—responding to Lucilius own book (XLVI), 
warning Lucilius about melodramatic, fast-talking philoso- 
phers (XL), exhorting him to avoid sophistic argumentation 
and vain syllogistie logie (XLV, XLVIII)—the letters that 
follow are abruptly, personally, concerned with Seneca himself. 
In sharp contrast to those earlier epistles which gave general 
advice (recommending the humane treatment of slaves, since all 
men are alike, XLVII; or abstractly extolling self-reliance and 
the virtues of leading one's life according to nature and reason, 
XLI), we are suddenly confronted with the concrete instance 
of Seneca himself, 

For the most part, these later epistles (XLIX-LVII) are 
concerned with the Busy, Futile Traveler. A dominant chord 
is recurringly struck about such a scurrying, affected traveler: 
Seneca cites with approval Socrates’ retort to the man complain- 
ing he has not profited from travelling, “non inmerito hoc 


1 See, for instance, René Waltz, Vie de Sénèque (Paris, 1909), pp. 
416-18; E. Albertini, La composition dans les ouvrages philosophiques 
de Sénéque (Paris, 1923), pp. 44-50, 105-46; W. C. Summers, ed., Select 
Letters of Seneca (London, 1940), especially pp. 222-3, 
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tibi evenit; lecum enim peregrinabaris.” For Seneca emphati- 
cally censures such Tourism—especially in himself. 


Quid prodest mare traicere et urbes mutare? si vis ista 
quibus urgueris effugere, non aliubi sis oportet sed alius. 
Puta venisse te Athenas, puta Rhodon; elige arbitrio tuo 
civitatem: quid ad rem pertinet quos illa mores habeat? 
tuos adferes.? 


Present also in most of these epistles is a strong melodic line 
devoted to meditatio mortis. One must ever think upon death,? 
reflecting that “cum vix tota vita sufficiat, ut hoc unum discas, 
vitam contemnere” (Hp. CXI, 5). For death is every man’s lot: 
Morieris, non quia aegrotas, sed quia viwis (Ep. LX XVIII, 6). 

Moreover, these themes—of vain travelling and of impend- 
ing death—are noteworthy precisely because they are themes 
suddenly and intimately dramatized; it is the aging Seneca 
himself who is the substance of the argument. Thus, Hp. XLIX 
introduces the personal setting: Seneca the sentimental travel- 
ler has returned to Campania and, becoming engrossed in fond 
memories, poignantly comes to recognize the rapid passing of 
his time: mors me sequitur, fugit vita (Ep. XLIX, 9). Seneca 
himself is confronted with the prospect of his own life and his 
own death, and Epistle L reinforces this theme by allusion to 
his wife's fatua, Harpasté, observing that all men are, in a sense, 
benighted fatui; and he concludes this epistle by speaking par- 
ticularly of his own folly, his own medicine and sickness. 
Epistles LI, LIII, LIV, LV, LVI, LVII then produce very 
concrete instances of Seneca the fatuus and aged traveler who 
makes specific local journeys in and about Baiae, Cumae, and 


? Ep. CIV, 7, 8. Throughout this paper we have used L. D. Reynolds’ 
edition of L. Annaei Senecae, Ad Lvcilivm Epistelae Morales, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1965). Hereafter, references to the Epistulae Morales will 
be included, within parentheses, in the body of this paper. 

? The Epicurean “ Meditare mortem” (Hp. XXVI, 8, 10) is a familiar 
topic in Seneca’s writing; see especially Ep. LIV. Concerning the 
importance generally of meditating upon death, consult #p. XXVI, 8-10; 
XXX, 18; LXIX, 6; LXX, 17; XCI, 7; CI, 7-8; OXIV, 26-7; De Trang. 
An., XI, 6; De Ira, ITI, 42, 2-4; N.Q., VI, 32, 12. Much of this sharp 
awareness, in addition to being relevant to traditional Stoic topoi, is 
also owing to Seneca’s own sad and painful personal experiences; see, 
eg, G. Busch, “Fortunae resistere in der Moral des Philosophen 
Seneca,” Antike und Abendland, X. (1961), pp. 131-54. 
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Naples.—He himself is the effete traveler and object of medi- 
tatio mortis. 

These are the constant themes in Epistles XLIX-LVII, 
themes juxtaposed, merging, harmoniously made to blend. Yet 
such themes are united, not by the canons of history or auto- 
biography, but by the mastery of art. As exemplar of such 
aesthetic order, we shall here examine Epistle LIIT.* 

Seneca frequently was fond of insisting that he himself was 
no sapiens. On the contrary, as we have indicated, his assertion 
in Ep. L establishes the tone for the letters immediately to 
follow: All men are in some degree corrupt; .. . ad neminem 
ante bona mens venit quam mala; omnes praeoccupatà sumus ... 
(Ep. L, 7). And such acquisition of evil is assuredly to be 
observed of Seneca the fatuus, the fool. . . .. si quando fatuo 
delectari volo, non est mihi longe quaerendus: me rideo (Ep. 
L, 2).5 Accordingly, the epistles immediately following appear 
to go out of their way to present Seneca as ludicrous fool. 


‘For treatment of another of these epistles as art, consult A. IL. 
Motto and J. R. Clark, “ Epistle LVI: Seneca’s Ironie Art,” C. P., LVI 
(1970), pp. 102-5. Broader consideration of Senecan artistry is given by 
the same authors in “Paradowum Senecae: The Epicurean Stoic,” 
@.W., LXII (1908), pp. 37-42, and in “ Senecan Irony,” O.B., XLV 
(1968), pp. 6-11. 

5 Italo Lana, Lucio Anneo Seneca (Torino, 1955), especially pp. 38-9, 
argues that, at the time of the epistles' composition, Seneca had already 
achieved the “perfected” state of the sapiens. Seneca, we suspect, 
would have been startled by such a proposition, since he repeatedly 
insisted that wisdom was a goal to be striven for, though hardly ever 
to be obtained. The true sapiens, Seneca claimed, was as rare as the 
Phoenix, one appearing every 500 years (Ep. XLII, 1); for similar 
passages stating the rarity of wisdom, see De Cons. Sap., VII, 1; De 
Ira, IY, 10, 6; De Trang. An., VII, 4. 

Moreover, although Seneca confesses (Ep. VI, 1-4; VIII, 2-3) that 
he has recently made progress in self-improvement, he always realizes 
well enough that he himself is weak, possessing faults, lying, in fact, 
in the same “hospital” with the rest of diseased mankind (Kp. 
XXVII, 1). Indeed, he frequently insisted that he himself was very far 
from being the sapiens; see Ep. LVI, 10; LVII, 3; LXVIII, 8-9; De 
Vita Beata, XVII, 8-4, XVIII, 1-2; Ad Helw., V, 2. 

? Obviously, when that l7th-century polymath, Robert Burton in his 
Introduction (“Democritus Junior to the Reader”) wishes to demon- 
strate that all men are mad, sick, foolish, he recites this Senecan 
passage with relish, The Anatomy of Melancholy (London, 1887), p. 42. 
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Ordinarily, we are reluctant to accept the conventional 
pose of the satirist: the self-appointed censor who seems 
to delight in telling us, derisively, of our sins. But it is a 
measure of the greatest satirists (perhaps the greatest men) 
that they recognize their own involvement in the folly of 
human life and willingly see themselves as victims, in 
obscure ways, of their own art." 


Perhaps nowhere in the Epistulae morales does Seneca appear 
more of the clown than in Epistle LIII. 

In this letter, the aging philosopher has attempted to make 
the short sea-voyage across the bay, from Puteoli to Naples. As 
might be expected —in tragedy, or in farce !—, when he is in his 
trip precisely midway across, there is a “sea-change,” the 
weather suffers pertpeteia: a storm breaks and rough sea com- 
mences. The aged and sage philosopher instantly panics, and 
demands to be put ashore. Overcome with mundane and inde- 
corous seasickness and vomiting, Seneca in a consternation 
passionately insists that his pilot draw near the shore. And, 
without further ado, while the boat is still some distance from 
the shore, the philosopher, mantle and all, plops into icy waters 
and wallows dizzily ashore.® 

Nor are his difficulties yet at an end. For, still sea-sickened 
and aghast, the philosopher must contend with the land. In 
another reversal, it is now the shore that offers opposition: In- 
telleait non inmerito nautis terram timeri (Ep. LIIL, 4). Bur- 
prisingly, the land too is unkind! Seneca struggles ridiculously 
to clamber up the rocks, seeking in his haste to strike his own 
* path," not merely over, but through, the rocks: dum per aspera 
erepo, dum viam quaero, dum facio (Ep. LIL, 4). 

Up to this point, Seneea's debasement has been considerable. 
It is made yet more telling by a number of mock-heroic allu- 
sions. Referring to the orderly fashion in which ships are 
settled at anchor, their bows facing seaward (Aeneid, VI, 3, 
III, 277), the philosopher wryly notes that he does no such 
thing: there is no time, and he abandons ship! Later, he com- 
pares himself, with handsome ineptitude, to Odysseus. Indeed, 


T Robert C. Elliott, The Power of Satire: Magic, Ritual, Art (Prince- 
ton, 1980), P- 222. 

8 Cf. the fictional “balancing” among these epistles, where LIII 
whelms Seneca in Ocean, while LVII, on the land, drops him into Mud. 
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upon this occasion he reaches the lowest level in his descent, for 
with this analogy his reasoning has become corrupt as well as 
his courage, and he rationalizes awfully, with dreadful illogic 
propounding the thesis that Odysseus was shipwrecked so often 
because he suffered (like Seneca himself) marine nausea! ... 
illud scito, Ulizem non fuisse tam irato mari natum ut ubique 
naufragia faceret: nausiator erat (Ep. LIII, 4). Achieving the 
low-point of unbecoming timorousness—like Horace just cast 
ashore from the dangerous “waters” of his tempestuous mis- 
tress, Pyrrha ?— Seneca vows to go to sea no more. 

From this depth in the recounted action, the epistle suddenly 
takes a new “turn,” commencing now a course of Reflection and 
Meditation. After a rub-down, he begins to consider quanta nos 
vitiorum nosirorum sequeretur oblivio, etiam corporalium ... 
(Ep. LIII, 5). This might be true, but the reader is hardly 
prepared to consider seasickness a vitium—a “ fault” or “ vice.” 
Moreover, the case is strained: once & man has been seasick, he 
is hardly likely to “forget” his “ difficulty,” and absently wan- 
der out upon the ocean upon occasion! Furthermore, the argu- 
ment built upon this “thesis” is lumpishly far-fetched: a man 
will not remember he has the gout, Seneca explains, but when 
his illness mounts, when pain becomes excruciating, when his 
foot swells, his ankle distends horribly, the victim then will 
* notice ” his illness !—He certainly does! 

But this self-evident piece of seriousness has been constructed 
only to prepare for a reversal, a turning (in LITI, 7) to the real 
point: although physical illness as it increases becomes notice- 
able, the opposite is true of moral disease. The more corrupt 
the mind, the less one is aware of corruption. With this 
“turn,” the authentic subject of the epistle emerges: spiritual 
disease, moral turpitude. He who is deeply asleep is oblivious; 
likewise, he who is engrossed by vice. Quare vitia sua nemo 
confitetur ?—Because the patient is unaware of his disease. 

Now Seneca, arrived upon the proper track at last, mounts 


°Od., I, 13-10. For Horace’s intense fear for Virgil’s life when he 
had been about to sail over the ocean to Greece, and Horace’s invective- 
like denunciation of the sea, see Od. I, 3. Concerning the general 
attitude in classical antiquity, that dreaded and castigated the seas 
and sea-voyages, consult W. H. Auden, The Enchaféd Flood (New York, 
1967), especially pp. 2-11. 
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his resolution, delivered in the tones of peroration: Awaken 
from slumber; arise from the disease; turn to philosophia. Sola 
autem nos philosophia excitabit, sola somnum excutret gravem: 
ili te totum dedica (Ep. LIII, 8). We observe that, curiously, 
the epistle has moved from Seneca’s own physical weakness to 
“our” diseases, only then to conclude with an exhortation to 
* you," Lucilius, However, the shiftings and turnings that 
we have remarked all appear to have been swept away by the 
energy and moral zeal of this concluding appeal to philosophia. 

But the epistle does not end here. Instead, it continues to 
expound the vision of Philosophia as heroine, slowly pushing 
the argument to its extremity. First, Philosophy is understood 
as a Lover, perhaps one even to be taken in marriage: Dignus 
illa es, illa digna te est: tte in complexum alter alterius (Ep. 
LIII, 8). Soon the imagery changes, and She is seen as haughty 
mistress, perhaps an aristocratic princess: Hxercet philosophia 
regnum suum; dat tempus, non accipit; non est res subsicwa; 
ordinaria est, domina est... (Ep. LIII, 9). She appears some- 
what of an overlord, a dominating and dictatorial power—almost 
masculine. And, sure enough, in the next figure, her potency is 
compared with Alexander’s power when he invaded Asia: she 
will seize all, merely conferring an occasional privilege upon her 
thralls. In the figure immediately following, she has become a 
Deity, the suppliant sitting at her side with devotion (assideo) 
and worshiping (colo) her. Totam huc converte mentem, hutc 
adside, hanc cole... (Ep. LIII, 11). By such a progressive 
series of exalting metamorphoses, Philosophia has naturally 
transported the devotee a great distance: omnes mortales multo 
aniecedes, non multo te d$ antecedent (Ep. LIII, 11). That 
lowly follower, the slave, the vestal to Philosophy, is now ren- 
dered all but equal to the gods himself. And in a remarkable 
final step, he exceeds the gods! Est aliquid quo sapiens antecedat 
deum: ille naturae beneficio non timet, suo sapiens (Ep. LIII, 
11). By a double paradox, this slave to philosophy is suddenly 
emancipated, the servant manumitted, elevated, catapulted above 
the very gods. Then Seneca offers a last image of unexpected 
transformation: Philosophia, having been raised to godhood, 
abruptly descends to become—the warrior! She is immune to 
weapons hurled at her; spears cannot touch her. She paradoxi- 
cally foils weapons by the mere laxus sinus. And in one final, 
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threatening image, Philosophia becomes no longer defensive, but 
the warrior launching an attack: ... quaedam discutit et in eum 
usque qui miserat respuit. Vale (Ep. LIII, 12). And the letter 
ends. 

Thus, an epistle that commenced ludicrously with disaster 
upon the water concludes with victory upon the battlefield; 
an epistle commencing with Seneca’s physical defeat closes with 
Lucilius hypothetically exalted to spiritual triumph. It is all but 
impossible to trace precisely the argument’s course, for the 
letter proceeds by leaps, by turns, by jumps, by starts: it is no 
accident that in key places Seneca employs verbs like eacutio 
(LIII, 8) and discutio (LIII, 12), emphasizing violent shaking 
and shattering.*° 

Of course, Seneca has always argued that Life itself is the 
experience of jolts and stormy tossings: 


Hoe quod inter primum diem et ultimum iacet varium 
ineertumque est: si molestias aestimes, etiam puero longum, 
si velocitatem, etiam seni angustum. Nihil non lubricum et 
fallax et omni tempestate mobilius; iactantur cuncta et in 
contrarium transeunt iubente fortuna. . . . (Ep. XCIX, 9) 


But we are likely to feel that his exaggerations in Epistle LIII 
have taken him too far. For if Seneca in the water is too 
laughably absurd at the letter's outset, so also are philosophia 
and the sapiens ioo much elevated at the end. Obviously, 
philosophia’s emergence in the closing moments as ominous 
champion, a Penthesilea or a Camilla, is paradoxically and 
logically unexpected; we do not anticipate the transcendent vir- 
tues of wisdom (exceeding even the gods’) suddenly to descend 
to the battleground. It is unexpected—logically. But that is 
simply because this letter proceeds forcibly, disturbingly, wittily, 
not by the dissertations of logic, but by the fictions of art. 
However, if the epistle be understood as a fiction, we observe 


1? Of, Seneca’s employment of concutio, discutio, and iactatio in Ep. 
LV, 2. A recurrent theme in Seneca’s thought explores human agitation, 
vacillation: quid conluctatur cum animo nostro nec permittit nobis 
quicquam. semel velle? Fluctuamur inter varia consilio; nihil libere 
volumus, nihil absolute, nihil semper (Ep. LII, 1). Thus many a man 
must be “shaken” from his torpor and vice, and “coerced” and 
“driven” (cogo, conpello) to goodness (Ep. LIT, 4). For philosophy 
alone can achieve for one a settled state of mind: Ad hano tam solidam 
felicitatem, quam tempestas nulla concutiat . . P” (Ep. CXV, 18). 
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that the letter’s action unfolds with probability enough. First, 
the letter portrays the defeat, the satiric abasement, of Seneca 
himself. From such a descent, the fictional “turning upwards ” 
is common enough. Just after his marine disaster and defeat, 
and precisely in the middle of the letter, Seneca introduces the 
comparison of the flawed and vanquished man with the man 
immersed in deepest sleep (LIII, 7). Many a hero of epic 
and myth, we will recall, is at some low-ebb in his journey 
subjected to just such a “sleep of prisoners,” a slumber that 
has been termed a “ regressive respite.” 


Just as sleep is traditionally equated with the will-less 
chaos of mind and matter before imagination and form 
have been imposed on it, so the dream [i.e. in “lighter 
sleep” ], in turn, suggests the stirrings of intelligence 
toward wakefulness and order. Out of sleep the creative 
spirit, the light dividing the darkness, will move, having 
been fed and invigorated by rest.** 


Fictionally, the protagonist of this epistle must be emotionally 
debased, and fallen into a phase of somnolence, in order that 
he may, as Seneca points out, arise— Hapergiscamur ergo” 
(LIII, 8)—and turn to Philosophis. The course of this fictional 
journey is, in terms of suitable emotion and timing in its plot, 
quite right. For Seneca’s Epistle LIII dramatizes the medita- 
tion of a man who rises from defeat to inspiring conquest. 

In addition, there is one further pertinent employment of 
the letters imagery which serves to unify and correlate the 
letter's parts. We have noted how this letter's imagery com- 
menced in the ocean and concluded upon the plain. This is pre- 
cisely the progress of imagery one often finds in heroie myth. 
Thus the Cumaean Sibyl forewarns Aeneas: 


“O tandem magnis pelagi defuncte periclis 
(sed terrae graviora manent). . 


—And she is exactly right: for precisely half (Books I-VI) of 
the Aeneid deals with the perils of the sea, and the remaining 
half (VII-XII) with the toils of warfare upon the land. A 
similar bifurcation marks the Odyssey, twelve books being con- 


U Edwin Honig, Dark Conceit: The Making of Allegory (New York, 
1966), pp. 76-7. i 
12 Aeneid, VI, 83-4. 
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cerned with Odysseus’ wanderings upon the sea, and twelve 
with his stamina and courage upon his native lthacan soil. 
It is no accident that Seneca’s epistle, echoing and alluding 
to both the Odyssey and the Aeneid, should similarly turn from 
the dangers of the sea to imagery of warfare and of victory upon 
the land.** 

In epitome, in miniature, then, Seneca has successfully drama- 
tized the central course and theme of major heroic story: 


At mehercules magni artificis est cluisse totum in exiguo 
... (Ep. LIII, 11). 


That should be achievement enougli; but Seneca, more impor- 
tantly, has done more, for he has scored the meaning of that 
heroic tour. Hence he informs u$, toward the close of his letter 
(LIII, 12): 


Ecce res magna, habere inbecillitatem hominis, securitatem 
dei. 


And it is so. What Seneca has dramatized and perceived is the 
route that must be taken in order to achieve such a goal. The 
imagined philosophie hero in such a piece must first “ pass 
through” the imbecilities of manhood, before he can awaken, 
and rise up to the quiescence and freedom of the gods. In Epistle 
LIII, it is just such a fictive course that had been travelled, 
has been won. 

ANNA LYDIA Morro. 

JOHN R. CLARK. 


DREW UNIVERSITY. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 


?? Seneca is well aware, and reminds us, that we are all like Ulysses: 
e. tempestates nos animi cotidie iactant et nequitia in omnia Uliwis 
mala inpellit (Ep. LXXXVIII, 7); but he goes on to urge that Ulysses 
is important, not for his similarity to all men, but for his difference: 
Ulysses serves as Exemplar. Hoc me doce, quomodo patriam amem, 
quomodo uxorem, quomodo patrem, quomodo ad haec tam honesta vel 
naufrogus navigem (Ep. LXXXVIII, 7). It is precisely figures such 
as Hercules and Odysseus who are to be studied as exemplary. T'u vero 
etiam ad priores revertere . . . (Ep. LII, 7), and we might select from 
antiquity a Guide or Helper-figure (adiutor), and learn from him. The 
traditional figures from the past that Seneca himself selects are those 
heroes who have triumphed over adversity~-Socrates, Mucius, Regulus, 
Rutilius, Cato (Ep. XOVIII, 12; cf. De Prov., III, 4). 


THE PRYTANEION DECREE. 


This decree, I. G., I?, 77, belonging to the Periclean period 
and perhaps even moved by Pericles himself,’ concerns various 
groups entitled to receive maintenance in the Prytaneion. Al- 
though the inscription has been studied many times,’ major 
improvements can still be made in restoring the sense of the 
original text. 

For the reader’s convenience I preface my discussion with 
the following version: 


ZXTOIX. 45 


[ nomen demoticum ] éypap[ pareve | 

[€oyoer rë, Bode. kai ror Sép lor, "EpexOeis é[ mpvráveve .] 
[....... éypappáreve, Xaáv |Üurzos éreoráre [...] | A]es [e] 
[ire var rèv ofreow rèv &]p. mpvravetot mporov uiv roile] 

[wv hiper roiv Ocotv x]arà rà «[é]vpta* črera rotor ‘Apu 


[o8fo kal roir: ‘Apioroyé |rovos, his ay & &yyvráro yévos 

career |b ane Es tas évaz Kat adroiot Tiv otreot[y, lai ef. ] 

reer. ere mares |v mapa "AGevatoy xarà và [5] Sop 

poc ee |v ho ^AzóAXov &vhzA[elv éx[o]eyope 
10 : Diosa e ot dmi ls oireow, kal rò Xowróv hós àv 


[ávhéXe, cireow evar kai] abroiot karà tabrd. ka[ hozóc] 

[ou dy vikéooot ‘Odvpriacr] è Hoi 2 hYcGpot € Nepé [at ròs y] 

[vuvixós. åyõvas, vat abr ]otot rèv aíreotw èv mpvrave| io] 

[« kai ras dAdas Sopeiàs x] pds r& orréoe xarà rà [és v]£[v o] 
15  [véAev yeypappéva rèv èv] roe xpvravelor. ho[s ]óoo[« 8 hdp] 


t The date is determined by the letter forms (cf. H. T. Wade-Gery, 
B.8.A4. XXXIII [1932-3], pp. 122-34) and by the words ending in 
-oist For the possibility that Pericles was the proposer of this decree 
cf. Wade-Gery, op. cit., pp. 123-5. 

” The major studies of the text of the decree are by R. Schéll, Hermes, 
VI (1872), pp. 30-42; Wilhelm Bannier, B. Phil. Woch. XXXVII 
(1917), pp. 1216-7 and Rhein. Mus., LXXVII (1928), pp. 283-4; Erich 
Preuner, Hermes, LXI (1926), pp. 470-4; Wade-Gery, op. cit., pp. 123-7; 
James H. Oliver, The Athenian Bopounders of the Sacred. and. Ancestral 
Law (Baltimore, 1950), pp. 139-41 and A.J.P., LXXV (1954), pp. 
169-74; and Martin Ostwald, 4.J. P., LXXII (1951), pp. 24-46. 
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[are redctor è himror k]éXeri ven[x]éxaoc "Odvpai[acr . .] 


rr Ir seda 8 dy] vixéoont rò Aovró[v], éva« [kai aù] 
[root ctreow xarà rà és rlév oréAe[v] yeypap[n]éva [......] 
[-~--------~--- |e wept ro orpar[- —— ————-——— ] 
80 [--—-—-—------- ] 8epeày «[------~------ ] 
a RE ] 


This text is based on the readings of Hiller in the Editio Minor 
and the photograph published by Wade-Gery, B. S. A., XXXIII 
(1932-3), p. 124. 

Our first problem is to account for the fact that otryjois appears 
three times with the article and once without it. In other 
Athenian decrees granting maintenance for the first time the 
article never occurs with oirnows.? The same usage prevails in 
decrees making an initial grant of other privileges, such as 
ateleia, enktesis, asylia, etc., as Larfeld’s collection of formulae 
from Athens and other states makes abundantly clear.* On the 
other hand, in some ten pages of examples gathered by Larfeld 
every instance of the article used with a privilege can be ex- 
plained in one of two ways: either the privilege has already been 
mentioned or implied,® or the grant in question is being re- 
newed, confirmed, or extended to the descendants of the honor- 
and.* To illustrate this second usage one can cite Alcibiades’ 


*], G., II?, 450b, lines 3-4; 646, line 34; 657, line 64; 672, line 34; 
682, lines 81-2; and 1990, line 9; ef. also [Plut.], Mor., 852e. 

* Wilhelm Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen Hpigraphik, I (Leip- 
zig, 1907), pp. 520-7; II, 2 (Leipzig, 1902), pp. 787, 791, and 794-8; 
cf. also Jan Petirka, The Formula for the Grant of Enktesis in Attic 
Inscriptions (Prague, 1966), pp. 152-8. 

5 Phrases like rà dAAa mávra kaðárep rois Ado mpotévors occur fre- 
quently; cf. I, pp. 520-7, passim and II, 2, p. 798 (Summarische Angabe 
der Privilegien). The regular formula for a grant of promenia, elvat 
mpdtevov, is frequently followed by instructions to inscribe rjr» mpo£evíav; 
likewise the grant elvat ’A@nvaioy is usually followed by elcayayety rhe 
Sokutag(ap ris wodtrelas; cf. II, 2, pp. 782-91. 

° Cf. especially II, 2, p. 797 (Bestätigung früher verliehener Privi- 
legien). The only possible exception in Larfeld’s collection is I. G., IV, 
91 (= I. Œ., I?, 108, line 28), where it is necessary to assume that the 
privilege of prosodos is being reaffirmed or had been mentioned at the 
beginning of the decree. Outside of this collection of formulae I have 
found only one troublesome case, Eduard Schwyzer, Dialectorum Grae- 
carum Haempla Hpigraphica Potiora (Leipzig, 1923), no. 382, which 
begins, “Adaviwy Udrpwvos Aedoi rày dopáħeray elpey kal drédecay mávvty 


—— tit emen P P rhe a a a — 
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rider to a decree in favor of Selymbria: [vor 8 cali "AvoAAo8ópot 
Tij, erpo[ xoc]víav, ka[0dzep ro. wlarpt ars,” and two fourth cen- 
tury honorary decrees: rað) ty[v wpo£]evíav ávaveovra: A[346- 
xalpis® and [elv]ac ^AXkuidyot "AX [| kiudyov "AsroAAeve]árg. kvpíav 
thy v [oXov v 0 8550]« £okev adrar xa[t éyóvow].? Thus in the 
Prytaneion Decree I suggest that oireow without the article in 
line 10 implies a new grant of maintenance; [vu] abrote: rèv 
cireow in lines 7 and 13, a renewal. The phrase means, “ they 
shall have their maintenance." +° 

This argument from language is to some extent supported by 
historical considerations. It is hard to believe that the descen- 
dants of Harmodius and Aristogeiton did not receive mainten- 
ance in the Prytaneion until the Periclean period, and the re- 
cipients in the first section of the decree are entitled to main- 
tenance [xlara rà m[á]rpta. Thus in two instances we should 
expect that the decree is merely confirming existing grants. On 
the other hand, an Athenian decree must contain something 
new. In this case I suggest that the novel element is an ex- 
tension of the privilege to the appointees of Apollo and prob- 
ably to the victors in the various hippic contests. 

We can now take up each section of the decree in turn. The 
first probably concerns the priests of the Eleusinian cult, wiro 
are known to have received maintenance in the Prytaneion 
during Roman times.! Unfortunately, the exact wording can- 
not be determined, but the text of the Editio Minor, which I 
have adopted, seems to convey the proper sense.” 


kal dovdlay. This is either a renewal, a slip, or a genuine exception to 
a valid rule. 

TI. G., Y?, 116, lines 40-1. 

* 7, G., IT?, 172, lines 4-6. 

° I. G., IT’, 391, lines 6-9. 

1° Presumably Greek authors intend the same distinction when they 
include or omit the article with eírzcs. 

H The evidence is cited by Ostwald, op. cit., pp. 28-32, and arranged 
in a convenient chart by James A. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVIII (1949), 
tables 1-2. 

' Citing five instances where the hierokeryw or dadachos is not 
mentioned among the aiesitoi, Ostwald, op. cit., p. 32, concludes that 
the hierophant alone was always entitled to maintenance. Three of the 
instances, however, are taken from fragmentary inscriptions (Hesperia, 
XI [1942], no. 6 and Hesperia, XVI [1947], no. 84) which may origin- 
ally have mentioned them. Despite the two valid exceptions (from I. ., 
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In treating the second section we must first determine whether 
it extends as far as xara rà: [8]e8on[éva] in lines 8 and 9 or 
whether it ends at oíreo:|v] in line 7, as some scholars believe. 
The distinction drawn between new grants and old will now 
enable us to settle this question. 'To make the point most clearly 
let us take Professor Oliver's restoration of lines 7-11 as an 
example: 14 


` y 
Le loi e|] 
[reves heiédaow Soped|v mapa "Afcvatov xara rà | 8]e3oj. 
l4 3 - * / 3 , » ~ 2 / 
[éva èk és EXO EYÉTEOS hé]v ho 'AvóAXov àph&A | e]v éx[o | eyópe 
[vos tà vopipo, héxev rovro|s olrecw, kal rò Xouróv hós àv 
| érc wpooe, rèv otreow evar] abroiot karà rabrá- 


Since this seems to mean, “ whoever has received maintenance as 
a gift" it confliets with the observation that the appointees 
of Apollo are being granted maintenanee for the first time. In 
fact, it seems impossible to include the phrase xarà rà [9]«8o- 
p|[éva] at all in a section which makes an initial grant of main- 
tenance. Thus this phrase must belong to (and conclude) the 
previous section. 

Since Martin Ostwald is the latest scholar to restore lines 
5-9 as a unit, we can take his text as a starting point for 
interpreting the second section of the decree: 


eretta Toto. “App- 
; X "- $ , ` * Y o5 / ^ 
[o8fo kal rotat ’Apioroyé |rovos, hòs ay & éyyvráro yévos 
[det ho mpeoBiraros, évat klal adroion rèv oíreoi[v Klal è[k-] 
7 h / 5 ` \ 3 Ü , M b Ô 
yóvowt hvrápyev Sopeià |v mapà *A0cvatov karà rà [è] edop- 
, 
éva 


He interprets the words on the stone as éyyvrérov yévovs,'? 
which ean scarcely be correct. The adjectival form éyyóraros 


II?, 1794-5) the fact that we have sixteen instances of the dadachos 
and eighteen of the hierokerye listed among the aiesitoi (cf. Notopoulos, 
op. cit., tables 1-2) certainly indicates that the privilege for these 
officials was permanent. We should probably date the two exceptions to 
a period when the office in question was vacant because of the death 
of the incumbent, (For the life tenure of the Eleusinian priests ef. 
James H. Oliver, Harv. Theol. Rev., XLIII [1950], pp. 233-5.) 

18 Oliver, opp. citt. 

^ A.J.P., LXXV (1954), pp. 172-3. 

15 Op. cit., pp. 25-6 and 32-46. 

19 Op. eit., p. 35, n. 68. 
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occurs only once in classical Greek, in the Thucydidean phrase 
óc €yyvrárov ( VIII, 96, 3) . Stil the adverb éyyvráro is used 
adjectivally so that one might translate, “the oldest member 
of the nearest stock." 1” Even so, rarely does one find an adverb 
used as an adjective except in the attributive position with the 
definite article, and there is, moreover, no parallel for the 
combination of de ô cpeofjóraros with éyyvróre yévovs.? On the 
other hand, the legal phrase éyyvréro yévovs, “ nearest in kin- 
ship," occurs seven times in the orators.?? They use the phrases 
éyyurdro yévous, éyyvráro yéve,”! and éyyurdrw xara yévos ** inter- 
changeably, showing that instead of being modified by éyyvráro, 
yévovs actually limits it.” A passage from the Demosthenic 
corpus, oióueÜa Bev . . . ex vv karà yévos éyyvráro juiv elomoiwiv 
vidy T rereAevrgkóro?* indicates that the definite article is neces- 
sary to give the meaning which Ostwald desires: det ó wpeoPv- 
raros TOV Éyyvráre yévovs. Given the choice of interpreting the 
reading of the stone as normal legal terminology or as an 
anomaly, we must opt for the standard usage. 

There are several possible alternatives to [det ho xpeoBdraros| 
at the beginning of line 7, including some qualification of the 


V Tt is very doubtful what this phrase might mean in Greek law, and 
Ostwald does not discuss the point. Isaeus does come close to using 
this phrase at XI, 1, roÜro yap éyyurdrw ToU redXeuvrjoavros "yévos éorty 
which appears to mean, “this is, as an inheritance class, nearest to 
the deceased"; cf. William Wyse, The Speeches of Isaeus (Cambridge, 
1904), p. 389. 

18 Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer 
to Demosthenes, II (New York, 1911), pp. 201-2 and 284-5; Eduard 
Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, IL (Munich, 1959), p. 416. 

w Both are, of course, formulaic phrases, but they do not occur 
together. 

29 Tsaeus, IV, 15; V, 10; VII, 4; and VIII, 1; [Dem.], XLIV, 2 and 
33; Hyperides, Pro Lycophrone, col XLVII, line 14. The phrase 
éyyirara yévous occurs at Isaeus, III, 64 and 74; IV, 16; X, 5; and 
XI, 8, 10, and 29; [Dem.], XLIV, 25, 47, and 60. 

31 Andoc., I, 119; Isaeus, I, 4, 40, and 45; Dem., XX, 102; [Dem.], 
XLIII, 3, 12, 13, 17, 31, 32, 55, 65, and 76 and XLIV, 11, 15, 24, and 26. 

?? [Dem.], XLIV, 43 and 01; for éyyórara xara yévos cf, [Dem.], 
XLIV, 8. 

*3 Cf. Wyse, op. cit., pp. 612-13. 

24 [Dem.], XLIV, 43. This is the reading of the manuseripts; editors 
alter huir io juo». 
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phrase éyyvráro yévos, such as [mpós ávàpóv € yvvaukóv],75 a reason 
for the grant of maintenance, [àvüpayof(ías évexa],?* or a refer- 
ence to the decree which originally granted the privilege to the 
descendants of the tyrannicides, e. g., [kara rà yeypappéva|. The 
truth is, in my opinion, not recoverable. 

In the second half of this section Ostwald apparently takes 
hos av & to refer to a specific individual, the eldest male descen- 
dant in each fgmily alive at the time of the decree, * who receive 
maintenance for the present."?' Consequently, his restoration 
makes provision for the descendants of these two men. This is 
unnecessary and in fact redundant, for hés àv à is the closest 
relative alive at any given time.? In grammatical terms we 
have here a future more vivid (anticipatory or legal) condition, 
which by itself guarantees maintenance for the future. 

Although we reject Ostwald's supplements here, we cannot 
simply revert to the restoration which was regularly accepted 
before his work on.this decree, é[s rò Aouróv bmápyev Oope]y,?? 
for it is at variance with the usage in lines 10 and 17, rò Aouróv. 
Thus a new attempt is in order. There are two basic types of 


35 This would require reading [é»]a: instead of [éva: x]aí. The origin 
of the restoration adopted in the Editio Minor is a remark by Schou, 
op. cit. p. 34, n. 2: “Ich habe wohl im Anschluss an das solonische 
Gesetz (b. Aristophanes Av. 1661 sq.) róð àé uù elva dryxio relay malbwv 
övrwv yrnolwy: éà» O6 waides ui Gor "yvijaitot, rois e&yyurdrw ^yévovs pereivar 
TO» xpnuárcor (vgl. such Aeneas poliorc. 10, 16 . . .) an einen Zusatz 
wie vio» 'yrgcle» ph óvre» an unserer Stelle gedacht: indess bedingt 
ist dieser Zusatz durch ôs ay 7 éyyurdrw yévous keineswegs, und Niemand 
würde ihn vermissen. Since he offers no further explanation, the 
reader must determine for himself what this restoration is supposed to 
mean. To me it signifies that in the second, third, or any subsequent 
generation after Harmodius and Aristogeiton the privilege will pass to 
collaterals in the absence of lineal descendants. If so, it is not really 
parallel to the inheritance law as paraphrased by Aristophanes, which 
is coneerned only with the question of descendants in the first genera- 
tion after the de cuius. (Although the negative un would require us to 
take the genitive absolute as conditional, not causal, Ostwald, op. cit., 
pp. 34-5, seems to adopt the latter alternative.) 

?9 Cf. Isaeus, V, 47. 

"7 Op. cit., p. 35. 

*5 Cf. W. K. Pritchett, A.J. P., LXXVI (1955), p. 7: “So in all 
general propositions the language prefers the anticipatory unless par- 
ticular individuals are aimed at.” 

2° Scholl, op. cit., pp. 34-5; Hiller in the Editio Minor; Felix Jacoby, 
Atthis (Oxford, 1949), p. 8. 
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recipients of maintenance: those who are rewarded on an ad hoc 
basis, such as victorious generals or the notorious informer 
Diocleides,®° and those who receive it ez officio. The religious 
officials in sections 1 and 3 and the victors in sections 4 and 5 
belong to the second category. The grants to individuals for 
specific benefactions (the first category) often provide for the 
privilege to pass to the honorand's descendants." Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton belong to this category. I suggest the possi- 
bility that all the people in this category are grouped together 
in the second section of the decree. The following restoration is 
intended to give just this sense: 


5 érevra, roig, "Apu 
+ M - 2 L ` $ 5 / / 
[o3ío kai rotor "Aptaroyé | rovos, hós dy & éyyvráro yévos 
[arpos áyBpóv È yuvaixéy, év Jar adrotot rèv otreoi[v «lat e[£] 
[rts GAXOs etAede rev ripe ]v mapa *AGevatov xara rà [8] e8op 
[ éva | 5? 


“Secondly, the descendants of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
whoever is closest, through his father or mother, they too shall 
have their maintenance, and anyone else who has received the 
honor from the Athenians, in accordance with the terms of the 
grant." 

Oliver asks, “ What does the phrase ‘they shall have their 
maintenance xarà rà óe8opuéva? mean? Is the phrase xarà rà ŝedo- 
péva in lines 8-9 complete by itself or does it need to be com- 
pleted by something further? In my opinion all the grants axe 
kara Trà Sedopéva, and some specification of the reason must here 
be given; otherwise there would be no point in continuing to 
list, as the inscription actually does, other groups of benefici- 


30 Cleon was certainly receiving maintenance (Aristophanes, Knights, 
709 and 1404-5), probably in reward for his success at Pylos (cf. 
Knights, 575-6); Diocleides may have been invited to dine at the 
Prytaneion only once, but Andoc., I, 45 (éóe(wve) seems to mean that 
he was voted the privilege for an extended period. For other individual 
benefactors cf. Dem., XXIII, 130; Din., I, 43 and 101, and note 31 infra. 

31 7.@., II”, 450b, lines 3-7; 646, lines 34-6; 657, lines 64-5; and 682, 
lines 81-3; Lycurg., 87; Plut, Dem. XXX; [Plut.], Mor., 843c, 847d-e, 
and 852e. 

22 This is modeled in part on Oliver's restoration, A.J. P., LXXV 
(1954), pp. 172-3; for ef ris &AXos see B. D. Meritt, A.J. P., LXXXVIII 
(1967), p. 29, and I. Œ., I”, 91, line 13; cf. also I. G., I?, 39, lines 54-5. 
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aries.” 33 In the first place I am taking xara rà [8] e8op[ éva] 
to mean grants to specific individuals as opposed to blanket 
grants ex officio, but more importantly, as I have argued, in 
this decree a distinction is being made between grants of main- 
tenance conferred for the first time and grants merely recon- 
firmed. If this is so, then xarà rà [8]eSopu[éva] means that the 
people in the second section are to have their maintenance on 
the basis of existing grants as against those in certain other 
sections who are being given maintenance by this very decree. 

Although xarà rà [8 ]e8opu[éva] is complete by itself, there may 
vet be other obstacles to my interpretation which I have not 
foreseen and other ways of construing the second section of the 
decree. Nevertheless, for the present at least it seems likely to 
me that this section is concerned with individual benefactors. 

Earlier we saw that the appointees of Apollo in section three 
are being granted maintenance for the first time, but in my view 
this is about all that we can learn from the stone. The identity 
of these men, which scholars have vigorously debated,** is basic- 
ally an historical problem, not an epigraphical one, and any 
solution must come from external evidence, not from this text. 
Nevertheless, epigraphical considerations cannot be ignored al- 
together, and any proposed solution obviously must be compati- 
ble with the letters preserved on the stone. 

Those who identify the appointees as manteis have no prob- 
lem meeting this requirement. Restorations like the following 
satisfy all epigraphical criteria : 


[ër 8& röv pávreov, ho]v ho *AvóAXov avher[e]y ilo] €yópe 
[ vos "Afevaíous, exev wéyra]s aíreaw, Kal TÓ Dowdy hós ày 
[ ávhéXe. otreow evar kal] adroiot xara rabrá.*5 


On the other hand, although many scholars take the decree to 
refer to the three é£ywral zvÉóypgoro. mentioned by Timaeus,** 


“A J.P, LXXV (1954), p. 170. 

“t See especially Oliver, opp. citt.; Ostwald, op. cit., pp. 35-45; and 
Herbert Bloch, A.J.P., LXXIV (1953), pp. 407-18, and H.S.C.P., 
LXII (1957), pp. 37-49. 

°° The doubtful nu of dvhé\[e]v is given on the authority of Wade- 
Gery, op. cit., p. 126, n. 3, and Sterling Dow (cf. Bloch, A. J. P., LXXIV 
[1953], p. 416). W. K. Pritchett, A.J. A., LIX (1955), p. 59, denies 
its existence. 

** Lexicon in Platonem, s.v. 'E£&qygrol, Plato (Laws, VI, 759D) 
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it is not at all clear that a satisfactory restoration has been or 
can be found which will give this sense. Wade-Gery’s version is 
typical of those which have been suggested: 


[xa exoeyerao hoo vv]v ho AsoAXov avheaALely exLoleyoue 
[veo ra marpia Aaflev ravralo ovreow Kar ro Aourov hos ay 
[avheAe rev ovreaw eva) avro kata ravra. 


* and the Exegetai, whom Apollo has now appointed by oracle, 
whilst they expound ancient custom shall all receive mainten- 
ance; and for the future whomever he appoints by oracle, main- 
tenance shall be given them likewise.” ** Oliver has raised two 
strong objections to a restoration of this type.** In the first 
place he notes the ambiguity which would result from the form 
exoeyopevos written in Attic letters without accent marks. This 
point seems well taken to me, but it does not eliminate alto- 
gether the possibility that the exegetes were named in section 
three, for it is applicable only if they were mentioned in the 
accusative case. If someone can devise an acceptable restoration 


based on the formula éx[eleyoué[vow — — dar — —]s cireow * or 
on the pattern of éx[o]eyópe[vor — — éxóvrov — —]s citeow,* the 


ambiguity will disappear. Even if one can overcome this 
obstacle, he must still answer Oliver's second objection, why the 
decree should impose a limitation on the grant, “whilst they 
expound ancient custom.” The only parallel which I can find 
in Athenian honorary decrees is the addition of the qualifica- 
tion olxotyre Abiyo: to grants of enktesis, ateleia, and isotelev.* 
The proposers of these grants seem to envision a time when 


provides for three exegetes to be chosen by Apollo. In Roman times 
Athens had only one pythochrestie exegete; cf, Oliver, The Athenian 
Hapounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law, p. 36, 

*' Op. cit. p. 126; for a review of similar restorations cf. Ostwald, 
op. cit., pp. 36-8. 

38 4, J. P., LXXV (1954), pp. 173-4. His further objection that this 
restoration is in contradiction to the style of line 6 cannot stand, for 
the style of line 5 is merely a matter of restoration, 

39 This would have the advantage of keeping the rai ofreowy formula, 
but it is hard to account for the extra sigma, which presumably would 
have to be the final letter of an adverb. 

*9 E.g. exloleyéuelpo: ra Sea éxórrov mávrels círecw. It ig even 
possible that we have here a reference to a single exegete, 

* Cf. Petirka, op. cit., pp. 139-40. 
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the honorand will return to his native land. Will a Delphic 
appointee’s term of office, then, be limited, or does éx[o]eyo- 
pé[vos] have some other implication? Those scholars who believe 
that the exegetes are being honored in the Prytaneion Decree 
have yet to make this point clear. 

My restorations of the fourth and fifth sections of the decree 
are intended to supplant the following text, which has become 
traditional : 

xal i hozóc ] 
» vevucékagt pepe € IIvüoi € Aloðpoi è € Neue [ae TÒS yl 
UpYLKOS ayovas, trat avr olan rev olteow év d lal beg to 
t kai dAAas Siar Tepes ar |po pos TÉL guirée xara. ra| òrd] $ e] 

[8è hevpécOar atreow êv | rõ mputavetot hos 1óco[« £c] 

[pe xovvopidi € è himrot x |éXere ven[x]é ékagt "OXvyurt tLaow è] 

[Tuoi è € LJoOpoi € e Nepéat €] vixéoog: rò Aourd [vy] - eva [88 adr] 

[oio ras Tips karà rà és 7 |iv avéAc[v] yeypap| pj éva.. 5? 


This reconstruction of the text overlooks a point of Greek idiom: 
the phrase oírgow ép wpuravelo should not include the article ro. 
In some twenty-five examples from Athenian decrees and clas- 
sical literature there is only one instance of cirnors éy ro mpvraveto 
and that from ca. 225 A. D.** Aside from this fixed formula it 
is possible to use èv rà wputaveiw in certain contexts, The best 
example of the distinction is provided by the following passage 
from the Lives of the Ten Orators: čer § abro) elkov èv ro 
mpuravely elowyrwv zpos THY éotiay èy Sebia Ô mpüros wepreCwopevos 
dpa TQ ipari kal fijos: oŭrw yap Sypnyopyoa A€yerat, jvixa "Avyrt- 
matpos éjre roUs pytopas. xpóvo 8 vorepov "AÜmvaioi oiryciv t èv 
"puTavelo tois ovyyevéot ToU Anpoobevous ESocay Kai abrQ rereAcuTy- 
kóri Thy eixdva dvéfecay £v ayopg.** Since the proposer of this 


‘9 This is the text of the Editio Minor and Oliver, A.J. P., LXXV 
(1954), p. 173. Preuner, op. cit., p. 472-4, suggests [reOplrmoe TeXe(o.?] 
for [febye: € yovvopldc]. 

< James H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia (Baltimore, 1941}, no. 31, 
line 41; in line 15 the article is omitted. Other examples of cirnois év 
mpvrayelw include Aristophanes, Frogs, line 764; Isaeus V, 47; Dem., 
XXIII, 130; Aesch, II, 80; Din, I, 43; A. Westermann, Biographi 
Graeci Minores (Braunschweig, 1845), p. 451; I. G., II?, 1223, line 12, 
and 1990, line 9; and the references cited in notes 3 and 31 supra. 
(One of the manuscripts of Dinarchus omits the article at I, 101, but 
the other includes it.) 

tt [Plut.], Mor., 847d. A few sentences later we again find círgaw £y 
apuravely (84Te). 
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decree justifies the confirmation of previous grants with such 
phrases as [x]arà rà r[á]rpia and xarà rà [8]eSou[eva], I suggest 
that he is doing the same thing in the fourth section by citing 
a stele in the Prytaneion which grants gymnastic victors their 
maintenance and other privileges. With the restoration of the 
subjunctive [dv wxécoo:] instead of the perfect indicative, the 
privileges apply to all winners, past and future. 

The reference to a stele in the fifth section of the decree 
would lead us to assume that this too is a renewal of a previous 
grant, but there is reason to believe that an initial grant is in- 
volved here. The phraseology of this section is not like that of 
the fourth, which employs only one verb, but resembles instead 
that of the third, which has two verbs and the adverb rò Aouror, 
and that of a decree paraphrased by Demosthenes which con- 
tains a retroactive provision: kal € run rüv deddvrwy mpooreri- 
pra, berpod 1) Kal rò Aourdy mpoorumÜ5.** Thus it seems likely to 
me that the privilege of maintenance is being granted to the 
victors in the hippic contests on a retroactive basis. If this is so, 
the grant must be modeled on the privileges of the gymnastic 
victors : 


êvar [xa? ai] 
[ roiot sires xarà tà és tle eréAe] v] yeypap|pwléva [rep 76] 
[v yupmxév dydvov|, vel sim. 


A second point in interpreting the fifth section is to recognize 
vixégoot as a subjunctive instead of a future indicative. The 
future indicative in the protasis of a conditional sentence is 
almost unknown in Athenian decrees for the simple reason that 
it regularly conveys a threat or a warning.*® Since the inclu- 
sion of the particle dv in line 17 does not leave room for the 
names of all four major festivals, we must reexamine our evi- 
dence for the hippic contests. Socrates in Plato’s Apology 
(86D) says, oùx £o0' 6 rv padrdov, d-dvdpes “AOnvaior, rpére obros, 
Os Tov Tow0Urov dvdpa èv mpvraveio oreiobar, word ye pàAXov 1) & ris 
bpay Varro 7) ouvopids Ñ Cedye vevikqkey “OAvyriaow. From Pausanias 


45 XXIV, 93. 

*° No examples of the future indicative in the protasis are listed in 
EK. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 3rd ed. by E. 
Sehwyzer (Berlin, 1900), pp. 241-2 and 255-6. I have found only one, 
I. G., I’, 16, lines 18-19. 
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we learn that the chariot race for a pair of horses (cvvwpis) was 
first contested in 408 and that the only contests being held when 
the Prytaneion Decree was voted were the chariot race for four 
horses (dppa or réOpurmov) and the simple horse race (ros 
KéAys), involving mature (réAeov) animals. He also provides 
the information that these were the only two contests at the 
Pythian games at this time. Pindar wrote his First and 
Second Isthmian Odes for victors in the chariot race, but this 
is all we know about these games.*® Finally, there is one 
important piece of information available on the Nemean games 
in the Pindarie scholia: jv 8& yupuxds kal appa, odyt Oijpos ov0€ 
xéAns.*® The contests mentioned in the Prytaneion Decree, what- 
ever the exact wording, are clearly the chariot race for four 
horses and the horse race, but we do not know whether other 
festivals were included in addition to the Olympic games. 

In conclusion, it appears that someone, perhaps Pericles, 
decided to systematize the grants of maintenance in the Pry- 
taneion and to add certain categories of recipients to those 
already on the list. Certain appointees of Apollo and probably 
victors in the hippic contests at Olympia and perhaps other festi- 
vals were among the new honorands. This procedure is in some 
respects similar to the work of Nicomachus at the end of the 
fifth century, who systematized the traditional state sacrifices 
and added new ones. Unfortunately, the historical significance 
of the Prytaneion Decree is not at all clear. 


Wester E. THOMPSON. 
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tV, 8, 7-8, 1 and X, 7, 5-7. 

*[Dion of Prusa], XXXVII, 14 is of dubious value. 

+ "faó0eais Neuévp b (Drachmann). 

°° Cf. especially Sterling Dow, Historia, IX (1960), pp. 270-93. 
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There is a class of words with generally recognised religious 
connotations which can be used to indicate moral attitudes. 
These words are rare in Thucydides. Only eleven examples 
occur, of which seven are forms of devs,” three of ácefév|àaé- 
Bupa, and one of &eégea. Although there is no suitable author 
with whom one might compare Thucydides’ usage, a brief glance 
at word lists from Herodotus, the tragedians, or a later orator 
such as Demosthenes, leads to the conclusion that, notwith- 
standing differences of literary genre or purpose, the number is 
remarkably small in Thucydides.® 

This might seem not surprising. As J. R. Finley says “It 
need hardly be said that in the History the gods are chiefly 
remarkable by their absence." * Tt is not a necessary corollary, 


+I owe the isolation of this class of words to A. W. H. Adkins’ 
Merit and Responsibility (Oxford, 1960), pp. 131 ff. Two adjacent 
classes must be distinguished: (a) words with generally recognised 
religious connotations which are not useful for indicating moral atti: 
tudes, e.g. lepós and dyvds, see Adkins, op. cit., p. 148, n. 2; (b) words 
which are useful for this purpose but which do not carry immediately 
recognizable religious connotations, e.g. mwapavopueiv-maparop(a-mapávonos, 
see P. Huart, Le vocabulaire de l'analyse psychologique dans Poeuvre 
de Thucydide (Paris, 1968), p. 444, n. 2 (a work which came to my 
notiee only recently). 

? An ‘eighth’ example appears in the spurious chapter 84 in Book 
III (on this chapter see A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on 
Thucydides, II [Oxford, 1956], pp. 382-3). 

* There is little point in detailed comparisons between usage in these 
authors and in Thucydides, but even the much later Demosthenes can 
serve as a general guide. See note 18 infra on his use of eioéBea. From 
the marked infrequency of occurrences of these words in Thucydides 
we might infer his awareness in using them. See J. Whatmough, 
Language (New York, 1960), p. 101: “low frequency goes with high 
affectivity " (although frequency cannot tell us the particular emotive 
value of a word). 

‘Thucydides (Harvard, 1942), p. 311, where there follows a detailed 
description of the secular outlook of Thucydides. See Huart, op. cit., 
pp. 442 ff.; also p. 444, nn. 2 and 3 on the rarity of religious termin- 
ology in general in Thucydides. 
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however, that ethical terms with religious connotations should 
be absent also. Even if a religion is decaying, its terminology 
may still exert a powerful effect." 

The purpose of this survey is to show that not only does 
Thucydides rarely employ these words—and never to make a 
personal evaluation—but on those few occasions when he does 
use them the words are inoperative. By this I mean either that 
the values they represent do not affect the situation, or that they 
only serve to mask or distort true facts and intentions, and 
therefore do not represent the situation. If these conclusions are 
accepted it could suggest that Thucydides’ divorce from the 
religious values of his day was more complete than has some- 
times been supposed; 9 it will also involve modification of some 
traditional interpretations of sections in Thucydides.” But first 
there are some problems of analysis to.be faced. 

Van der Valk, in his examination of óoc:s, initially, in the 
light of notices in Hesychius and Suidas, defines as many as five 
main areas of meaning for this one word. These are: 


1. xaÜapós, ayvos, the sphere of Purity. 
2. dixotos, the sphere of Justice. 
_ 8. edoeBys, cipyvixds, the sphere of Piety. 
4. The sphere of non-iepés, what is not devoted to the gods, 
but belongs to men.? 


5. The sphere of burial rites. 


ë This idea in a different context, and taken to an extreme, forms 
the basis of the thesis in F. M. Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus 
(London, 1907). 

*I think this is the most plausible interpretation in Thucydides’ 
case, Another author might have an aversion to these particular words, 
but nevertheless make religious evaluations. This negative pattern 
would still be interesting, but would demand an explanation different 
from that suggested for Thucydides. For an argument supporting the 
presence of religious values in Thucydides see the edition of J, Classen— 
J. Steup (repr. 1963), p. Ixi. 

m E.g. Plataean and Theban speeches, Bk. III; the Melian Dialogue, 
ha 

* M. H. A. L. H. Van der Valk, “Zum Worte "Osos, Mnemosyne, 
3rd Series, X (1942). 

?'The context in which profane is used is, of course, religious, e.g. 
that which within a given set of circumstances it is not unholy for men 
to claim for their own usage. 
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Nor are these divisions exclusive. In a particular context 
éovos could imply four of the meanings distinguished by Van 
der Valk, and only a questioning of the living writer and his 
language would' have discovered which meaning, if any, was 
uppermost in the writer's mind. Adkins, who divides óewos and 
kindred words into three potentially contradictory spheres, ad- 
mits that it is not always possible to discover the exact flavour 
of the words.!? 

Fortunately for my purposes, although desirable it is not 
necessary to know the exact meanings and flavours which a word 
is carrying at any one time. I merely want to establish a broad 
pattern of usage, for which broader definitions of meaning will 
prove serviceable. Adkins says in a later passage “the words 
[Gctos, x. 7.A.] must be applied to all these [different] cases in 
virtue of some characteristic which they are felt to have in com- 
mon or some attitude which they evoke, not in virtue of [their] 
different characteristics.” +1 

One aspect which they seem to have in common in Thucydides 
is the religious connotation. Whatever meaning the words might 
have in Thucydides, in every case except one it can be assumed 
there is a distinct religious colouring, and in no case can it be 
proved there isn’t one. : 

This is a critical assumption. Hesychius gives dixatos as a 
meaning of óets. If the two words overlapped in meaning then 
possibly éovos could be used as mere variatio/ peraBory for Sixacos. 
Indeed Van der Valk talks about a drift in one direction of 
dovos, x. T. 4. towards secularisation.2? But by secularisation he 
means the extension of the ethical content as against the ritual, 
the application of deis to seemingly purely human relationships 
(although these are ones with a particular sanctity, e. g. children- 
parents), and the measuring of the relations of Gods to Man by 
those between men. The approximation or even partial sub- 
ordination of sos to Oíkatos does not mean that the terms could 
be regarded as synonymous.?^ In the examples quoted by Van 


1? Adkins, op. cit., p. 136. 

1: Adkins, op. cit., p. 137. 

? Van der Valk, op. cit, pp. 132 ff. 

7? Jan Ros, S.J. Die METABOAH (Variatio) als Stilprinzip des 
Thukydides (Paderborn, 1938), does not quote öss «, T.N. The phrase 
grot 7pós ob Owkalovus (Thuc., V, 104) illustrates a kind of variatio, but 
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der Valk for the period up to and including Plato a religious 
connotation can be inferred for dows. This is also true in 
Thucydides. 

There is one final difficulty. Most of the examples of sovos, 
K.T. À. occur in speeches or virtual oratio obliqua. Does this 
mean that these instances of doves, x. r.A. have as it were an 
autonomous place in the work of Thucydides, in the sense that 
he chose to report these speeches, and, given this choice, these 
or such words were used in the argument at the time, and 
therefore found a natural, or, to put the problem in its true 
perspective, an accidental place in his work? Must we suppose 
that the usage of these words does not reflect Thucydides’ own 
attitudes ? 

Their unnaturally limited and consistently negative usage 

does not seem to be accidental. Even if other arguments did not 
suggest 15,5 we should strongly suspect that this peculiar use 
of Goios, x. r. 4. was determined by the historian's own disposi- 
tion, and probably deliberate choice. Nor is there any con- 
vincing reason for denying that Thucydides could have given 
his intellectual assent to the sceptical position implied in the 
way these words are used in the speeches. 
. In studying the examples of Sous, x. 7. A. I shall deal first 
with the two examples which occur in narrative, then with the 
three examples of doeBeiv|doéBnya (which all occur in speeches 
or virtual oratio obliqua), and finally with the six occurrences of 
0ctos In speeches. 


* * $ 


the context is religious and $e: is no mere substitution for Sixa:or; 
that dixalovs may be variatio for óclovs is not relevant for my purposes 
(see note 1 supra). There may be places in Thucydides where 8etos 
could replace Slxatos, mapárouos, K.T. ^, and therefore Slxatos K. T. X. 
could be seen as substitutions for óc:os, but my purpose is to study the 
given instances of Soros x. T.X., and see how Thucydides actually uses 
such words with generally recognised religious connotations, assuming 
that sueh words have religious connotations. 

^On the composition of Thucydides’ speeches: Finley, op. cit., p. 
299; H. D. F, Kitto, Poiesis (Cambridge, 1966), p. 304, For a different 
emphasis, Gomme, “The Speeches in Thucydides,” in Essays in Greek 
History and Literature (Oxford, 1937), pp. 156-89; D. Grene, Greck 
Political Theory (Chicago, 1965, formerly published as Man in his 
Pride, 1950), pp. 20-3. 
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The isolated instance of ejeéfea, in the description of revo- 
lution, is the nearest approach which Thucydides makes to a 
personal pronouncement, using what might be considered re- 
ligious terminology (III, 82, 8): dere ebocBela pèv ovd€repor &ó- 
pu£ov, ebmpemretg 86 Aóyov ols EvpBaty eripPovus te dtarpdfacGar, 
Gpetyov TKOUOV. 

Crawley's translation is, “ Thus religion was in honour with 
neither party; but the use of fair phrases to arrive at guilty ends 
was in high reputation." 15 

Is this à rare instance where Thucydides intellectualism fails 
him, and he longs for the guarantees of traditional pieties? 
Superficially it might seem so, though a detractor of Thucydides 
could suggest that this is an obvious case where the litterateur 
in Thucydides has got the better of the thinker, and that eboéfleu, 
although not a natural part of his vocabulary, has found its 
way into this contorted and very diffieult sentence to provide 
euphonic interplay with ebrpémea. 

This is not unlikely,!$ but since it cannot be proven we must 
accept the word at its possible face value. Warner translates 
the word in more secular terms: “ Thus neither side had any 
use for conscientious motives.” Gomme adopts a similar posi- 
tion: f eseBeíg: a scrupulous integrity, regard for truth, for 
those standards of morality which are binding (whether ordained 
by the gods or not, Thucydides might have said).” 1 

This emphasis is, I believe, more nearly correct, especially 
if the sentence is seen as a summary of 82,8 which describes 
the violence of party struggles in Corcyra, and whose substance 
is mainly political and secular. Here Crawley’s translation fits 
the text uncomfortably. On the other hand conventions were 
being broken which had deep religious sanctions, such as the 


15 Thucydides: The History of the Peloponnesian War, trans. R. 
Crawley (London, 1874). 

167 notice that H. Meuss came to this same conclusion, “ Thukydides 
und die religiöse Aufklärung,” Neue Jahrbücher für Philologie und 
Paedagogik, CXLV, 1 (1892), p. 231. And he saw eboéBea as a religious 
word whieh fits incongruously in & secular context. 

17 Thucydides: The Peloponnesian War, trans. R. Warner (London, 
1954); Gomme, Comm., II, p. 380. Finley, op. cit., p. 185, translates 
“neither side felt any seruples"; but cf. Grene, op. cit., p. 11, “neither 
side regarded religion." 
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illegal condemnations which are described immediately preced- 
ing the sentence quoted.!? 

In the final analysis not only is the exact flavour of the word 
impossible to determine, but Thucydides’ level of commitment 
to the values expressed by ebcéBea (for committed he seems to 
be 1°). Although chs. 82-8 are often read as a sermon, they 
are also & report; and what the religious man feels as a dis- 
astrous infringement of God's law, the reporter might see rather 
as a sign or confirmation of a politieal disaster. 

Amid these doubts one thing is certain. The values repre- 
sented by &)eéBea are inoperative. 

Some of these last remarks apply to the other example of 
ógios, K. T. 4. Which appears in narrative, although it is of less 
importance. In II, 52, 3 he is describing the havoc caused to 
burial rituals and customs by the plague. In this very limited 
context he writes, “trepBialopevou yàp roU kaKoU oi dv@pwiot, obk 
(xovres Stu yévwyrat, és OÀvyopíav érpámoyro Kat iepGy Kal dolwy 
dpolws.” The phrase iepóv kai dciwy is a trite formula correspond- 
ing to our “sacred and profane ” 2° which can be uttered with- 
out religious conviction. Nor would a man have to be religious 
to feel dismay at the neglect of this traditional custom.”4 The 
scene described, ghastly in itself, was the most effective symbol 
of the extremity of the situation. It is nonetheless interesting 
that the values represented by déciwy are being ignored. It is 
inoperative. 

The remaining examples form a coherent pattern (though 


18 In Sophocles there is always a clear religious sense: Antigone, 
872, 943 ultimately refer to the burying of Polyneices; Hlectra, 250, 
464, 968 to fulfilling duties for the dead Agamemnon; the rest are 
even more straightforward. In Euripides there is one example, Electra, 
254, where eiséBeua picks up eóoefB5s 253, and there is no clear religious 
inference (see also Van der Valk, op. cit., p. 134). In a later period, 
& religious connotation, though sometimes of slight degree, can usually 
be inferred in Demosthenes’ uses of eócéfgei (a number of these are 
concerned with respect for the laws of the city and court). At a much 
later date in Polybius the word is used on four occasions and is always 
qualified by the phrase és|mpós và Getay|Gelovs, which may or may not be 
redundant. 

1° See Grene, op, cit., p. 18. 

? Van der Valk, op. cit., p. 120. 

71 See Meuss, op. cit. on Thuc., II, 53, 4. 
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éocBeiv|dcéBnua is confined to instances which might be more 
narrowly interpreted as sacrilege). 

Describing the superstitious panic which ensued on the muti- 
lation of the Hermae Thucydides says that no one knew who 
had done it, but that large rewards were offered by the state 
for information which would lead to the capture of the perpe- 
trators. Furthermore a decree was passed that if anyone knew 
of any other act of sacrilege which had taken place (xai rpooért 
éundicavro kai e tis GAAO Te oldev doéBnpa yeyevgpévov, VI, 27, 2) 
then whether citizen, alien, slave, he should give information 
without fear. It is this decree which enables his enemies to 
attack Alcibiades, and the weight of Thucydides’ account falls 
on the description of political chicanery for which the accusa- 
tion of sacrilege serves as a mere cloak. 

In VI, 53, 1 the Salaminia goes to Sicily to fetch Alcibiades 
and some others against whom information had been laid that 
they had committed sacrilege in connection with the Mysteries, 
and in some cases the Hermae (pepnrvpévov wept tay pvornpiwy 
ws doeBotvrev). Thucydides’ description of the proceedings is 
damning and scathing, ending with perhaps his most bitter and 
ironical remark: xav roóro of piv wafóvres GdnAov fv ci ddlxws 
érertiopyvro, 7) pévrou GAAn ToALs Cy TO wapoyTt TEepipavas apEANTO 
(VI, 60, 5). 

The third context where áeefév|doéfqua occurs presents an 
odd episode.?? The Boeotians, wishing to regain control of the 
temple at Delium, which the Athenians have fortified, refuse 
to give back the Athenian dead. The Boeotian herald accuses 
the Athenians of criminally transgressing Hellenic law in forti- 
fying the temple. He seems to be on good ground, for the 
Athenian reply is implausible, often irrelevant, and full of the 
worst kind of sophistry, with a cynical use of religious sentiment 
to further military ends. Towards the end of their argument 
they accuse the Boeotians of committing a much greater sacrilege 
in not returning the bodies (rovs re vekpoUs «oA? peldves éxetvous 
ávri iepüv åğioðvras åmoððóvaı doeBeiv 1) rovs pn &ÜÉXovras iepois 
Tà mpérovra Kxopilecbar (IV, 98, 7]). The accusation is hypo- 
critical in the circumstances, 

The Boeotians briefly reply to the Athenians with suitable 


22 Thuc., IV, 97, 2 ff, 
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sophistry and cynicism, answering them in their own terms. 
Their position of physical strength gives them the better of the 
argument, and they only hand back the bodies when they have 
completed the discomfiture of the Athenians by the capture of 
Delium. 

I think commentators draw the wrong conclusions from this 
episode, focusing their attention almost exclusively on the The- 
ban crime. Even Gomme goes astray here.?? He describes the 
Athenian speech as “ highly sophistical (and unnecessarily long- 
drawn-out)”; and a little later he says, “ Thucydides is curi- 
ously interested in this sophistical stuff.” He is careful to point 
out the illogicalities in both arguments, but then in his conclu- 
sion he writes: “ Thucydides’ insertion of this long dispute, his 
insistence on this argument of words, was due to his feeling 
that the Boeotians’ refusal to allow the Athenians to collect their 
dead was another evil resulting from war (no matter whether 
the war was being fought for a good or bad cause), an abandon- 
ment of one of the recognised and humane usages of Greece.” 

This is not the obvious interpretation. Nowhere in Thucy- 
dides, although he sometimes allows language to run away with 
his thought, are there speeches which contain such an undiluted 
amount of patent sophistry. The real offenders are the Athen- 
ians, since the Boeotian speech is a brief but deserved reply. 
What we have here is another example of the specious use of 
traditional arguments to gain an unfair advantage. The Athen- 
ians, who elsewhere lay claims to being hard-headed realists,?* 
are derisively exposed by the underlying facts of the situation. 


2 Comm., ITI, pp. 568-71. Gomme has been led astray by his firm 
belief in Thucydides’ serious moral interest; but Thucydides’ morality 
was not conventional, J. B. Bury, History of Greece (3rd ed., London, 
1952), although he realised that the Athenians were quibbling, stressed 
the greater infringement of the Boeotians. G. Grote, A History of 
Greece, VI (London, 1870), pp. 1711L, interpreted it as a piece of 
diplomatie quibbling, in which the Athenians had the stronger moral 
position but conducted the negotiations unskilfully. For a correct view 
see W. Nestle, “Thukydides und die Sophistik N.J.A., XXXIII 
(1914), p. 658. 

"t For the hard-headed realism of the Athenians see not only the 
Melian Dialogue, but also I, 73 ff. (especially 76); VI, 82 ff.; cf. Peri- 
cles’ speech, IT, 60-4 and Diodotus’, III, 42-8. 
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Their pretensions to greater piety are shown to be irrelevant 
and inefficacious. 

The six remaining examples are all uses of dovos in speeches, 
In I, 71, 6, at the end of a speech which is meant to persuade 
the Spartans to declare war on Athens, the Corinthians, in 
desperation, threaten that they might be forced to withdraw 
from their alliance. The threat is immediately qualified. They 
say they will remain if the Spartans show a willingness to act. 
For it would be unnatural for them to change nor would they 
find others with whom they had closer ties (otre yàp dot av 
moroluev peraBadrrdAdpevor otre fvvgÜcorépovs dv dAXovs eBporper). 

This final part of the Corinthian speech is highly emotional. 
They describe the allies whom Sparta is betraying in intimate 
terms as $íAovs kai Evyyevets (I, 71, 4) a phrase in which £vyye- 
veis is the significant and emotive word. By inference the Corin- 
thians are included under this heading, and the use of this 
phrase helps to illustrate the monstrosity of Sparta’s behaviour, 
while making any Corinthian withdrawal from the alliance par- 
donable. Then, when they go on to state their basic loyalty to 
the Spartans, this emotion and intimacy are re-affirmed, as they 
allude to the sacred bonds uniting them to the Spartans, which 
it would be unnatural for them to break. 

In their use of évyyeveis and dova the Corinthians are assuming 
a degree of intimacy between themselves and the Spartans, 
which is not merely untrue, but virtually without significance. 
These words do not represent the facts which are controlling the 
situation. Correspondingly they find no echo in the speech of 
Archidamus, who is very cool towards the Corinthians’ rhetoric. 

Indeed fvyyévew, in this extended use applying to a broad 
racial group, is generally exposed as an empty word elsewhere 
in Thucydides. In VII, 57 ff. Thucydides shows at some length 
that kinship was a negligible influence in the war in Sicily. 
In IV, 61 Hermocrates claims that kinship is not a real moti- 
vating force in politics. In VI, 76 Hermocrates denies that the 
Athenians are influenced by it, though he himself makes a 
rhetorical appeal in the name of £vyyévea (VI, 80, 3). Euphe- 
mus, despite his opening remarks (VI, 82, 2), shows that 
Svyyévea. cannot compete with material considerations. Évyyéveta 
is used to cloak an action (I, 26, 3; III, 65, 3; VI, 50, 4), or 
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reinforce an appeal, but material reasons prevail. The Melian 
hope in the évyyévera of Sparta is a pathetic delusion ( V, 104-5) .** 

But even within its own sentence there is an indication that 
the values represented by dem are weak. In Thucydides the 
alleged reason or fact often appears first, the material one second 
in a sentence. This seems to be the case here. Evvyfecrépovs, 
which occurs in the second half of the sentence, and in its way 
is parallel to do, also has connotations of intimacy, but of a 
more concrete order than doi. Congeniality or similarity of 
behaviour is at the base of this word. This of course is the real 
reason why the Corinthians will remain with the Spartans. It is 
doubtful whether they could change their alliance, whether such 
a change was natural or not, for where would they find such 
congenial allies as the Spartans? *¢ 

The next four examples all involve the Plataeans and The- 
bans, where the Plataeans often receive more than their share 
of sympathy.?* 

There is some confusion as to what happened after the The- 
bans were foiled 1n their attempt to seize Plataea, but the Pla- 
taean version is given almost parenthetically, and there is no 
doubt about their ultimate treachery when they massacred the 
captured Thebans.?5 The Plataeans, fearing for their people and 
property outside, proceed to deceive the main Theban force by 
sending out a herald to reproach the Thebans for making an un- 
holy attempt to seize their city in time of peace (Aéyovres óc 
obre rà merompéva dow Spdceay èv aroydais gv mepácayres kata- 


*5 See J. de Romilly, Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism (Oxford, 
1963), p. 83; also Cornford, op. cit., p. 5. 

2¢ The Scholiast offers mpós rots ’Apyelovs, but it is hard to see what 
advantage Corinth could draw from such an alliance in her present 
difficulties. 

^" Examples of partiality towards the Plataeans are Grote, op. cit., 
VI, pp. 41 ff.; Finley, op. cit., pp. 179 ff. (“the glorious past of the 
Plataeans” is not very relevant); Gomme, The Greek Attitude to 
Poetry and History (California, 1954), p. 124; C. N, Cochrane, Thucy- 
dides and the Science of History (Oxford, 1929), p. 123. Compare with 
these Grene, op. cit., p. 53; Kitto, op. cit., p. 315; E. E. Adcock, “Some 
Aspects of Ancient Greek Diplomacy,” P.C. A. (1924), pp. 94ff. Huart, 
op. cit., p. 446, is rather superficial at this point, 

?* There is no doubt from a reading of the text, though Demosthenes, 
In Neaeram, 101, and Diodorus, XII, 41-2, have conflicting versions. 
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Aa &v yv rów [ II, 5, 6]). They promise to release the prisoners 
if the force goes away without harming those outside, but instead 
they break their promise and massacre them, although Thucy- 
dides says the Thebans went away odSty á8ucjcavres (25, 7). In 
other words, pious sentiments serve as a prelude to treachery. 

In their defence before the Spartan Sxacrai the Plataeans take 
up the same episode. They say that the Thebans had wronged 
them, and they, justifiably, had taken their revenge (móAw yàp 
aùroùs riv jperépay xatadapBadvovras ey arovdais kai mposéri tepopnvia 
ópÜóGs re értpwpnoapeba karà Tov mac. vóuov kaÜcoróra, Tov émivra 
voAÀépuoy óotov elvar dpiverOar [ ITI, 56, 2]). This is a brazen dis- 
tortion of the true facts. A traditional formula with religious 
connotations is found suitable to gloss over a crime.?? 

Later in this same speech, which has been heavily weighted 
in remembrance of past alliances and friendships, the Plataeans 
warn the Spartans against incurring infamy by killing them. 
They continue: oók éxÜpovs yàp jus cikÓros Ttopyoco0e, GAD’ 
eUvous, kar dydykyv ToÀewjgavras. dore kal Tov ocopürov ddeay 
votoUvres Ocio av Oud£ovre kal mpovovyres Ore ékÓvras Te eAdBere Kai 
Xélpas Tpoiaxouévous (6 98 vópos rois “EAAyow py kreivav TojTovs) 
ert 0€ Kai evepyéras "yeyevuuévovs Sia wavrds (ITI, 58, 2-8). 

moroŬyres is the verb which logically goes with dou dv Sudiforre 
and the dere points to the previous sentence. Yet, although the 
connection is slightly illogical, for the sake of completeness we 
must consider the phrases governed by zpovobvres as possible ex- 
planations of dara. 

On the first sentence (odx éyfpots yàp x. T. à.) Gomme com- 
ments: “as before (56.2. [our previous example]) the Pla- 
taeans (naturally enough) ignore what was the main argument, 
if not the chief motive, of their enemies; which is not that they 
were hostile, but that they had killed their Theban prisoners, 
and after a promise to spare them. It was not the ordinary Greek 
view that prisoners of war were to be killed, frequent as such 
cruelty was; the next sentence suggests indeed that it was the 
worst of crimes.” ° Again, therefore, do is used to mask the 


æ Contrast the phrasing in Thuc., VII, 68, 1 kal voplowuev duo per 
vopajuoTG TOV elvat mpós robs évapTiovs of Gy ùs én Tiwpia ToU mpoarecdyros 
Sikawowoww dromdjoa ris yrauns rd Oupotuevoy, dua 08 éxOpobs duúvasðat 
éxyeryodspevoy dpiv kal rd Meyóuevóv mov Horror elvan 

*? Gomme, Comm., II, p. 344. 
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irue situation. For the Plataeans to continue (in the phrases 
governed by zpovodyres) and expect the Spartans to spare them 
in terms which recall their own crime is, of course, heavy irony 
on the part of Thucydides.** 

The Thebans exploit this weakness in the Plataean case cruelly. 
When they start their peroration they say: kai ravra, o Aaxedar- 
póvtot, rovrov évexa, émeGijAÜopev kal Urép tbuay Kal Tjuov, tva Ujeis pev 
elü?re Sixatws abrav Katayvwodpevot, js 0€ ért Gowrepov reruuop7- 
pévo: (ILL, 67, 1). Coming at the end of a speech which has its 
share of hypocrisies, this appeal strikes a false note. Greek 
custom required that the Plataeans be spared.?? In the conflict 
between Plataeans and Thebans this is the culminating attempt 
to exploit religious terminology. But the final exposure of the 
inoperativeness of these terms is still to come. 

At the end of these two long set speeches, the Spartans, after 
a show of legalism, execute the Plataeans, not because they 
considered the Thebans had a greater right, but because they 
thought the Thebans could be of use to them.** 

The final example is found in a speech which lies at the centre 
of any interpretation of Thucydides’ historical values. When the 
Melians fail to convince the Athenians by arguments of justice, 
expediency, or honour, in desperation they turn to hope, a con- 
cept which in Thucydides often proves dangerous.?* The Athen- 
ian reply, if cold, is intellectually correct. The Melians tacitly 
acknowledge this, but go on to say: Opes òè morevopey 7H pèv 
tixn k ToU Üctov py éAaaaéocoÜat, Ste Gator pds où Sixalous icrdpeba, 


*: Notice the repetition of the phrase xeipas mpotcxoudvovs by the 
Thebans to describe the state in which their own men met their fate. 
(My belated acquaintance with Kitto’s Poiesis, p. 316, confirms my own 
analysis of this phrase, though his thesis is rather different.) 

*? Gomme, Comm., II, p. 350 on ITI, 64, 2. It is interesting that the 
Thebans use dcterepoy in what Gomme considers the most malevolent 
section of their speech (Gomme, op. cit., II, p. 353 on III, 67, 4). 

5° Thue., ITI, 68, 4. 

"t See P. Shorey, “On the Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucy- 
dides," T. A. P.A, XXIV (1893), p. 71. 

F, E. Adcock, Thucydides and his History (Cambridge, 1963), pp. 
72-3; Huart, op. cit. p. 495. A. A. Andrewes, “The Melian Dialogue 
and Pericles’ Last Speech," Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, OLX XXVI, N. S. VI (1960), pp. 5 ff. suggests that Thucydides 
subscribed to the doctrine that the stronger ruled the weak, but was 
not happy with the amorality implied. 
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rijs Sè Suvdpews TG. CAXcbrovri Thy AakcBauxoviov fjpiv Evppaylav mpooé- 
ceabat, ává-ykqv éxovcay, kal ei ph rov dÀXov, rijs ye Evyyevetas čveka 
xai aioydvy BowÜdv. kal od zavráraoi:w o)res ddAdyws Spacvvopeba 
(V, 104). 

The Melians, however, are not being logical. évyyévea and 
alcyvvy are not determining factors in Spartan foreign policy. 
The general selfishness of Spartan motives, which the Athenians 
expose in their reply, is fully documented in the rest of Thucy- 
dides’ account, and can be regarded as one of the most indispu- 
table statements in the History. The Athenians’ accompanying 
reduction of the gods to Realpolitikers may seem hybristie. But 
these and similar views were current at the time.** The ur- 
banity of the Athenian reply may be distasteful given the cir- 
cumstances, but essentially it is no different from that used by 
Thucydides himself elsewhere towards the religious apparatus 
of his day. He does not know of the intervention of gods in 
contemporary Greek history. To expect tangible rewards from 
the gods for one’s piety is therefore unreasonable. 

This use of dew fits into the general pattern which we have 
detected in Thucydides for this and kindred words. He never 
uses the words for personal evaluations; on two occasions, in 
narrative, he says that their values did not operate in the cir- 
cumstances he is describing; the other nine instances, all in 
speeches, oratio obliqua, or virtual oratio obliqua, are used to 
mask or distort the true facts. If one excludes the two examples 
found in narrative, which include the isolated use of eùoéßea, 
whose motivation and tendency is unclear, and the banal phrase 


3? See F. M. Wassermann, “The Melian Dialogue," 7.A.P.A., 
LXXVIII (1947), pp. 18 £., especially p. 31. Dionysius Halicarnaseus’ 
remark, De Thucydide, 40, on the piety of the Athenians completely 
misses the mark. It fails to take account of the intellectual turmoil 
whieh is & commonplace of this period. 

^? Finley, op. cit., p. 211, talks about the Athenians’ mocking scepti- 
eism: “they reveal the total disappearance of higher standards.” But 
ef. Andrewes, op. cit. p. 6: “It is certainly Thucydides’ own doing 
that the dialogue takes the course it does. The chances are that 
Thucydides himself contributed the natural law to the discussion.” 
This was the view of Bury, Ancient Greek Historians (London, 1909). 
See also Wassermann, op. cit. p. 34; G. Méautis, “Le dialogue des 
Athéniens et des Méliens! R.H.G., XLVIII (1935), pp. 250; W. 
Jaeger, Paedeia, I (Oxford, 1944), pp. 400 ff. 
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iepdv kal óslov, the pattern emerges more strongly. It seems as 
if Thucydides was completely out of sympathy with the language 
of ows x.7.A. This is of particular relevance in interpreting 
the Melian Dialogue. We should be wary of reading into the 
dialogue at this point any hint of assent to, or sympathy with, 
the Melian case. We should therefore be wary of using such 
an interpretation to support a view of Thucydides as a tragic 
historian.** 
GEOFFREY HATOUGH. 


Sr. Davin’s UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER, WALES. 


38 There is no doubt that these two chapters (perhaps aided by the 
fact that the Melians repeat these sentiments as a final gesture) have 
made a very large contribution to the view of Thucydides as a tragic 
historian. Cornford, op. cit., p. 179, italicised this part of the Athenians’ 
reply which deals with the gods, as if he regarded it as part of the 
conclusive evidence for his theory. Finley, op. cit., pp. 210 ff., devotes 
over half his account of the Melian Dialogue to this section, and his 
attitude to Thucydides as a tragic historian is ambiguous, The “ tough- 
minded" Grene, who views Thucydides as a tragic historian in a sense 
different from Cornford, in a selection from the Melian Dialogue 
which prefaces his book, gives half his space to this section. Thucydides 
as a tragic historian is the received view in some circles: see D. 
Raphael, The Paradox of Tragedy (London, 1960), p. 88. W. Liebe- 
schuetz, “ The Structure and Function of the Melian Dialogue,” J. H. S., 
LXXXVIII (1968), pp. 73ff., after attempting to undermine the 
Athenian position by a factual analysis, states a connection between 
the mention of hope (V, 103) and the Sicilian Expedition. He goes 
on to say that the Athenians are characterised as “lacking humility 
even towards the gods," and “an Athenian reader could hardly fail 
to diagnose a case of hybris.” He cites Cornford as a support on four 
occasions. Kitto, op. cit., pp. 333 ff. in his way supports this view. (He 
sees the tragedians and Thucydides deriving their attitudes from a 
common source in traditional Greek thought.) 

The non-tragic view is stated uncompromisingly by Bury, Anc. Greek 
Hist., pp. 127 f., and in this direction I incline. 


FORM AND TRANSFORMATION IN VERGIL'S 
CATALEPTON. 


Vergil's Catalepton has suffered the fate allotted most “ early 
works ” in the history of literature: it has been discussed mostly 
by commentators eager to answer two questions. Does the work 
tell us anything about the author's life? And is it authentic? 
The outstanding qualities of the several excellent pieces in this 
collection have thus gone largely unnoticed, not least of all the 
light touch their title advertises. The three poems we consider 
here show this light touch not only in their sometimes playful 
tack, but even more in their delicate and stylish face-lifting of 
earlier forms. It is then to Vergil's sense of form and his ability 
to transform that we hope to point here. 


Catalepton 7 
Si licet, hoe sine fraude, Vari dulcissime, dicam: 
* Dispeream nisi me perdidit iste pothus." 
Sin autem praecepta vetant me dicere, sane 
non dicam, sed me perdidit iste puer. 


If I may, dear Varius, PI say this openly: 
“Tl be damned if that darling of yours hasn't driven 
me crazy!" 
But if the rules forbid my saying that, of course 
I won't say it. Still, that boy has driven me crazy. 


Catalepton 7 is an example of how philologists’ preoccupations 
can hinder their sensitivity to the meaning of a poem. The 
philological peculiarity of the poem is the word pothus (or potus 
in some MSS). Scaliger conjectured püíus in his editio prin- 
ceps of 1578, a word otherwise found only in ancient lexica. 
According to his interpretation, followed by most commentators 
since, the poem is a joke about the permissibility of violating 
the metrical scheme of the elegiae couplet. The joke seems 
paltry, hardly worth the effort of the difficult conjecture. W. 
Schmid ? seized again on the word, construed it as wé6os “ (long- 


* The interpretations offered here have grown largely out of a seminar 
in the Catalepton conducted by Prof. Viktor Péschl in Spring, 1969, at 
the University of Heidelberg. 

3 * Vergilius Catalepton 5, 7T," Philologus, LXXIX (1924), pp. 313 ff. 
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ing” but also “the object of longing”), pointed out that it was 
used as a proper name in the first century B. C., and held that 
the poem is a light comment on the Alexandrian rule forbidding 
poets to name the beloved in their poetry. This rule seems to us 
difficult to establish. Poets like Catullus were quite free in using 
proper names (e.g. 48,1). The names Catullus uses may be 
fictive, but the shift in question in Catalepton 7 is clearly not 
a shift from a proper name to a fictive substitute. The most 
recent commentator on the poem has likewise made pothus the 
key to the poem. R. E. H. Westendorp-Boerma ? makes the poem 
a thrust in the literary battle of the first century B. C. over the 
use of Grecisms in Latin. The author of Catalepton 7 is mak- 
ing fun of purists by showing how much his statement loses 
when he substitutes puer for the Greek pothus. This interpre- 
tation yields a satisfactory explanation of pothus but leaves other 
important questions unanswered: Why is Varius here addressed 
as dulcissime? What does fraus have to do with using or not 
using a Greek expression? What is the function of iste in the 
poem? In response, our interpretation finds that the poem is 
more playful, more carefully structured, and perhaps even more 
profound than its interpreters till now have realized. 

.We are obviously dealing here with an amatory epigram, as 
is evidenced not only in the subject of the beloved boy but in 
the playful opposition of two key expressions of ancient love 
poetry, dispereo and perdo: “Pl be damned if he hasn't 
brought me to perdition!” The epigram is carefully structured 
into two elegiac couplets which are set against one another not 
only by their opposing introductory formulae (si licet/sin autem 
vetant) but by the contrary results of the two hypotheses 
(dicam/non dicam). The poet in fact repeats the verb dico 
three times within his four-line poem. The repetition is con- 
sclous and bears directly on the poem’s theme: what is or is 
not allowed 4s speaking. It would then seem reasonable not to 
follow the practice of most editors of the poem, who understand 
the last four words of line 4 as a quotation. Line 2 is what 
Vergil will say if he may; if he may not speak, well then he 
won't, but the fact, line 4 tells us, is there just the same. The 
strategy of the poem is thus to move from the level of emphatic 


3 P. Vergili Maronis Catalepton, Pars Prior (Assen, 1949), pp. 138 ff. 
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statement of line 2, with its exclamation dispeream and its spicy 
foreign word pothus, to the level of simple fact introduced by 
the prosaic line 3 and closing with the everyday word puer.* 

* Sine fraude? begins now to take on meaning. In general 
the phrase could have two meanings: 1) without breaking ihe 
law; and 2) without deceit. The firss meaning would make the 
phrase here a mere repetition of “si licet," which it closely 
follows. The second meaning fits the poem perfectly; it points 
out that the statement of line 2 is an open and honest admission. 
The frankness of the statement is precisely what the rules forbid. 

Which rules? 'The poem gives two clues. First, Varius is 
called dulcissime. Varius was of course a recognized poet and 
a fellow member of the Epicurean circle that formed around 
Siro at Naples about 45 B.C. Vergil could have addressed him 
as doctissime, using the word the neoterics preferred for express- 
ing literary talent, but it is rather as his dear friend that 
Vergil speaks to him here. What does their friendship have to 
do with an honest admission of love in the delicate situation that 
has arisen? The second clue points to an answer: just as dulcis- 
sime draws a relation between Vergil and Varius, so iste draws 
one between Varius and the pothus Vergil is talking about. Iste 
means “that over there near you or belonging to you." The 
literal meaning of “iste pothus” is “that love of yours” or 
“that darling of yours.” There is no reason, historical or gram- 
matical, to repeat with Vergils commentators, “ This boy must 
have been a slave of Varius)" Slave he may have been, but the 
words say he was his beloved. 

The poem thus makes its point in a situation of a love tri- 
angle, but the special kind of triangle where the two competing 
lovers are close friends. If one asks now which rules forbid 
an open admission from one rival to the other, the answer is 
quite evident: the rules neither of metrics nor of literary con- 
vention nor of stylistic purity, but of love. Part of the art of 
winning a beloved away from his present lover is to use deceit. 


*Pothus here has several components of meaning that make an 
English equivalent impossible to find. The components include: 
1) the word expresses not simply love but longing; 
2) it can mean either the emotion “longing” or the concrete person 
one longs for; 
3) it is a foreign word. 
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Thus Catullus reproaches Aurelius for not even going to the 
trouble of keeping secret his possessive intentions towards the 
boy Catullus loves (21, 4-8) : 


pedicare cupis meos amores. 

nec clam: nam simul es, iocaris una, 
haerens ad latus, omnia experiris. 
frustra: nam insidias mihi instruentem 
tangam te prior irrumatione. 


The rival naturally plots against the established lover and is 
expected to do it covertly. Ovid goes even further (this time in 
& heterosexual context) when he advises a would-be lover to im- 
prove his chances by duping the girl’s husband into thinking 
him a friend (Ars amat., I, 579-86) : 


sint etiam tua vota, viro placuisse puellae: 
utilior vobis factus amicus erit. 

huie, si sorte bibes, sortem concede priorem: 
huie detur capiti missa corona tuo. 

sive erit inferior, seu par, prior omnia sumat: 
nec dubites illi verba secunda loqui. 

tuta frequensque via est per amici fallere nomen. 
tuta frequensque licet sit via, crimen habet. 


Friendship here is nothing more than a means to greater success 
in deceit. The lover gone mad over a boy should, then, do all 
he can to keep this fact from his established rival; the last 
thing he should do is simply to admit it to him. So now Vergil 
points to this rule and grants it his formal obedience, but pre- 
cisely in a playful form that shows how he and Varius stand 
above such rules. “ If I may not admit it to you, well of course 
I won’t; but you and I both know it’s true.” The kind of self- 
centered rules that make for success in love are not Vergil’s way, 
and he shows this most dramatically by merely formal obedience 
to them.5 

The poem is thus a personalization of the Greek and neoteric 


5 An alternative, though less attractive, suggestion is that Vergil is 
referring to the Epicurean praeceptum that the wise man should not 
let himself fall in love (cf. Epic. fr. 574: obx épasOjcera: à coóó:). 
Varius and the others in Siro's group would have recognized immedi- 
ately the reference to this Epicurean rule of life. The poem consists 
then in a play on the natural human assimilation of speech and action, 
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love poetry Vergil had as his models. It uses the genre of love 
poetry to express not only his head-over-heels fascination but 
to turn at the same time to his friend. No longer is the ad- 
dressee the recurrent bedlamp, doorpost, or hard-hearted leno 
we are accustomed to in the seventh book of the Anthology. 
Rather, the poem results in & declaration of the superiority of 
friendship to the normal rules men follow in their self-centered 
pursuit of love. Their friendship puts Vergil and Varius on a 
height from which they can see beyond the fences normal rules 
would have built around them-—and can honestly admit to one 
another what they see. 


Catalepton 8 


Villula, quae Sironis eras, et pauper agelle, 
verum illi domino tu quoque divitiae, 

me tibi et hos una mecum, quos semper amavi, 
si quid de patria tristius audiero, 

commendo, in primisque patrem ; tu nunc eris illi 
Mantua quod fuerat quodque Cremona prius. 


You little villa who belonged to Siro, and you poor little farm— 
Poor? No, the truth is, for that master even you were wealth— 

I now entrust to you myself and those I love, 
Fearing I shall hear of our homeland still sadder news. 

And above all I commend to you my father: be now to him 
What Mantua and Cremona were before. 


At first sight this heartfelt poem seems simple and unpre- 
tentious. Close examination reveals a high degree of formal 
refinement. This refinement has gone largely unnoticed by 
commentators who have viewed the poem primarily as a versified 
biographical event rather than as a poem, an autonomous aes- 
thetie complex into which the personal experience of the poet has 
been integrated. 

The epigram consists of three couplets in triptych form. The 
central couplet with its perfect amavi and its future perfect 
audiero mediates between the framing couplets, the first of 


where “Don’t say such a thing!” means “Don’t do such a thing! ” 
(à propos of the statement, for example, “I want to kill him! ”). 
Vergil responds then to the criticism “Don’t say such a thing," with 
the answer: “Okay, I won't say it, but it’s still true." This interpre- 
tation seems not to do full justice to either sine fraude or duloissime. 
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which locks back (eras, line 1) while the other points ahead 
(eris, line 5). This mediation between past and future is the 
key to the poem. The poet’s hope for the future is conditional 
and depends on an analogy with the past. Before we examine 
this analogy, it is worth while to step back and see the overall 
scheme of the poem. Catalepton 8 is a parody of the style used 
in prayers, that is, it utilizes the form and strategy of ancient 
prayer, but it addresses something other than a god.” The 
prayer form is marked by two characteristics: 1) the familiar 
form of address, represented here in calling upon the villula et 
agelle and in the iu of lines 2 and 5; 2) the relative clause put 
immediately after the opening address and aimed at further 
identifying the addressee. This form, amply described and illus- 
trated by Eduard Norden in his Agnostos Theos, Untersuch- 
ungen zur Formengeschichte religiöser Rede (Berlin, 1939, pp. 
149 ff. [^ Du-Stil”] and 168 ff. [^ Relativstil”]), is so clearly 
at work in these lines that we need not comment further on it 
here. One principal characteristic of the strategy of ancient 
prayer is, however, so central in this poem that it deserves 
special attention. This is the so-called d’vacm yáp explanation 
of our appeal to the god for help: he can help us now because 
he has shown his power in the past. The poem passes from the 
example of the comfort of the villa for Siro to the expectation 
of its solace for Vergil’s father. A bit of reflection tells us that 
it is not the villa itself that has done great things in the past. 
The villa, modest but cherished—the diminutives villula and 
agelle frame the first line—has been transformed by its owner. 
Pauper, domino, and divitiae clearly allude to a central doctrine 


* We use the term “parody” here to point to the dependence of this 
poem on the established literary form of the prayer. We do not intend 
to suggest that the poem makes fun of this form. It is indeed unfor- 
tunate that the diction of literary criticism contains no word for the 
serious transformation of established forms and works. Such trans- 
formations are frequent in ancient literature and involve varying 
degrees and kinds of distance from their respective models. 

* Vergil employs the same formal device as Catullus does in carmen 2. 
Each poet addresses an object close to someone to whom he is especially 
attached. In the aretalogy of the object addressed the poet characterizes 
the relationship of the owner to it and prays that he or another be 
able to produce the same sort of relationship. 
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of Epicurean philosophy. “Jl domino” means not simply 
“that owner” but “that kind of master.” By transforming the 
poor villa to riches, Siro proved to be a dominus, the wise man 
of Epicurean philosophy who by his freedom becomes the master 
of material things. 

The behavior of the villa in the past provides an analogy 
for its benevolence in the future. It was riches for its wise 
Epicurean sire. For Vergil’s father, who will have lost his native 
country, it will be his patria, replacing what Cremona and 
Mantua have been for him during his former life. Still, of 
course, we know that the villa which is here invoked is in 
reality powerless. His “ prayer ” points not to sentimentality on 
the part of Vergil but rather to the depth of his insight and to 
the skill with which he remolds the prayer form. For he is 
really invoking not a deity, but the spiritual and emotional 
power of a man. And the analogy is not one of past and future 
divine aid, but rather one of past and future human accomplish- 
ment. The poem moves in its triptych form not only from the 
past to the future through the present but from Siro to Vergil’s 
father through Vergil himself, whose presence stands out in the 
second couplet through its introductory word me and its first- 
person verbs amavi and audiero. The almost symmetrically 
arranged phrases ili... tu (line 2) and tu... ili (line 5) 
lead to and from the personal emotions of Vergil expressed in 
lines 3-4. Vergils spiritual father, the philosopher Siro, could 
transform the villa into wealth for himself through the power of 
his wisdom and philosophical insight. Vergil’s physical father 
is too weak to effect a change, at least in the eyes of his son, as 
we learn from the very fact that Vergil says this prayer. 'The 
change will be brought about by the devoted love of his son, who 
will make the villa a home for his old father. Vergil’s confi- 
dence in his own success is based on his teacher's spiritual 
strength. The villa is for Vergil a token then of the preeminence 
of inner attitudes over external circumstances, a symbol of what 
his spiritual father, of what philosophy, has taught him: if our 
soul is strong, we can overcome external vicissitudes and be- 
come masters of reality. 

Catalepton 8 is, then, not simply a delightful, trenchant little 


* Ci. e.g. Seneca, Epist. 27, 9: “Divitiae sunt ad legem maturae 
composita. paupertas." Hoc saepe dicit Epicurus aliter atque aliter. .. . 
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application to a secular event of the literary form of a prayer. 
It is a philosophical focus on the event itself, in which the 
powers we invoke are our own spiritual powers of coping with 
and overcoming external circumstances, 


Catalepton 10 


The commentators on Catalepton 10 agree in recognizing the 
poem as a witty parody. They admire not only Vergil’s audacity 
in changing a poem about a yacht into one about a mule driver, 
but his skill in effecting this change through just a few well 
chosen alterations. One basic question about this skill has, 
however, received little attention. What patterns does Vergil 
follow in transforming his model? Put another way: what 
kinds of changes does he make? We see in the answers to this 
question several hints about the very art of parody itself, the 
art that makes this poem a play of subtle and sophisticated wit. 
We offer, then, something like a running commentary with 
special reference to the tricks of parody which Vergil employs. 

Line 1 of Catalepton 10 by verbal mockery alerts the reader 
to the close analogy of this poem with Catullus 4. Catullus puts 
himself, like Browning’s famous duke, in the character of a 
stave host praising the virtues of his fine but retired yacht, 
which we see, whether at dock or in a model in the host’s home. 
Vergil, mischievously, is in quite a different mood. We are to 
imagine, instead of the host, the cicerone in his facile spiel to 
gaping tourists. The scene (as lines 23-5 inform us) is amusing 
enough in itself, with the object of the oratory a plaque in which 
we see the proud profile of a local magistrate in his curule 
chair and, as a sacred votive offering, hung nearby a set of 
horse reins and a curry-comb! Vergil now parodies Catullus in 
his panegyric on the extraordinary significance of the relics 
which the guests behold. 

Superficially, the first two lines of Vergil's poem reveal noth- 
ing more than the basic joke: the phasellus has become a 
Sabinus, the yacht a mule-driver. A bit of reflection reveals, 
however, two subtle implications of this transformation. Con- 
sider first the word ait, which Vergil has taken over from Catul- 
lus. The latter’s poem says: “The yacht you see here claims 
to have been the fastest of ships.” The ship cannot of course 
make this claim itself. Its owner is proud of the ship and boasts 
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of it to his guests. Sabinus on the other hand is a doughty 
champion and makes this boast in his own name. He is the 
one who fixed this plaque or votive offering to the temple wall. 
When a yacht boasts, we take it in stride for we know how vain 
trim little ships are, but when a person boasts, we start thinking. 
Vergil has thus used the same word as Catullus but has shifted 
it from its metaphorie use to a literal meaning: this Sabinus is 
evaluating himself for us. Secondly, we see the shift from 
genitive navium celerrimus to nominative mullio celerrimus. 
Metrical constraint? Yes, but poets have a strange way of 
salvaging their freedom by giving meaning to what they are 
forced to do. In Catullus it is a ship that is speaking. And a 
ship it has remained. The perfect nature of fuisse is concen- 
trated on the word celerrimus: this ship which you now see 
standing was once the fastest thing afloat. In Vergil's poem the 
case seems to be different. Here fuisse is not concentrated simply 
on celerrimus but on the whole phrase multo celerrimus. The 
perfect nature of the infinitive, not strongly emphasized in 
Catullus, has become crucial for Vergil, since Sabinus was once 
something quite different. What was simple yarn-spinning, 
boastful memories of former times, has become a moment of 
iruth. What we see is not at all a multo, but Sabinus, a gentle- 
man who makes the startling claim that he was once a mule 
driver. This individual Sabinus, whose proper name has replaced 
the common noun phasellus, is telling us proudly that he is an 
upstart. 

Lines 8-7 of Catalepton 10 correspond to lines 8-9 in Catullus. 
We point out four changes here. 1) Whereas Catullus chooses a 
mock-heroic tone for the yachts amiable Nestor-like boasting 
about its youthful strength (natantis impetum trabis, palmulis, 
minacis Adriatict litus, and the epic epithets of each of the 
following place names), Vergil fills this frame with words 
and names which are amusingly alien to epic language (cis, 
Mantuam, Briziam). 2) He changes the meaning of insulam 
to that of a workaday reality, “block.” 3) Catullus had used 
two pairs within these lines (neque... nequisse and negat ... 
negare). It is precisely the low-key understatement of the two 
pairs that keeps the repetition of this stylistic feature from being 
offensive. Vergil not only adds another pair, bringing the total 
to three within five lines, but he does it by seizing on the 
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flamboyant notion volare. This exaggeration adds a stroke in 
the poem’s growing character sketch of the self-assertive brag- 
gart. 4) It is typical of the parvenu that he thinks in terms of 
competition and rivalry. Vergil plays lightly with this char- 
acteristic when he replaces the proper names of Catullus’ lines 
6-9. Whereas Catullus calls on places as impartial witnesses of 
the ship’s speed, Vergil uses the begrudging testimony of Sa- 
binus’ own competitors to show his success. Further, by trans- 
ferring nobilem from Rhodes to the house of Tryphon Vergil 
insinuates that he, Sabinus, must be a gentleman if his rival 
is one. The fun of these four changes is that they accentuate, 
in place of the noble stature of Catullus’ ship, the rugged 
modesty of the mule driver and show in Sabinus’ pretensions to 
nobility a commoner’s taste. 

Lines 8-11 of Catalepton 10 are modelled on lines 10-12 of 
Catullus. The appearance of a slave’s name, Quinctio, comes as 
a shock. It has actually been prepared for in line 2 by the 
discrepancy between the name on the one hand (Sabinus) and 
the past he boasts of on the other (mulio celerrumus). The 
slave-name is thus an expected surprise, like the punch-line of 
a joke. In line 8 Vergil again tampers with the time-relation- 
ship he finds in his model. Catullus tells us that this ship was 
once something else, namely the ornament of a mountain forest. 
His antea fuit indicates a radical change in an earlier phase of 
the phasellus’ past. The phasellus can pride itself on two dif- 
ferent phases of a glorious history, namely its speed and success 
as a yacht and its earlier lofty position in a mountain forest. 
Vergil’s post .. . ante shifts the time of this radical change from 
early past to that of the decisive change between past and present 
he already pointed to in line 2, ait fuisse mulio celerrimus. 
Sabinus, alas, has only one past. He has always been a mule 
driver, and was in fact predestined to this lowly job by his slave- 
name of Quinctio. The poet thus underscores again the great 
change at the basis of this upstart’s pride. 

This passage (Catalepton 10, 8-11) shows the same kind of 
transformation in style that we noticed in the preceding one. 
Catullus tone is mock-epie (comaía silva, loquente coma, Cy- 
torto in jugo). Vergil transforms the metaphor comata back to 
its shaggy literal meaning, “having long hair.” ‘Further, he 
adds the everyday language form attodisse and introduces with 
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the barber's tool forcipe a vulgar and unpoetical object. Lines 
10b-11 are a masterpiece of transformation. Quinctio is said 
to have clipped hairy necks (or a hairy neck, poetic plural) lest, 
under the pressure of a Cytorian yoke, the heavy mane might 
cause some soreness. Three words in this short one-and-a-half 
line section move from the Catullan world of decorum to the 
tough mule-skinner's world, as insula did in line 7: Cytorus 
is no longer a far-off mountain but a concrete type of wood, 
tugum is no longer a mountain ridge but an animal’s yoke, 
ederet no longer “utter (whispers)" but “result in (sore- 
ness).” “ Cytorio tugo premente” presents an especially skilful 
synthesis on Vergil’s part of Catullus two uses of this place 
name (lines 11 and 13). From the first occurrence Vergil takes 
the cue for wgum, understood now of course in the new sense 
of yoke. Except that in Cafalepton 10 it will no longer be the 
mountain that bears this wood. What is carrying it now? Our 
first impression is of course that it is the mules whose long 
manes might occasion chafing under the burden of the wood 
and this first impression is certainly intended by the poet. But 
the mules themselves are not mentioned. Is Vergil preparing 
us for a new surprise? 

The second main section of the phasellus poem begins in line 
13 with a solemn apostrophe of the distant Pontic harbor town 
Amastris and the box-tree bearing Cytorus mountain. They are 
invoked as witnesses of the origins of the phaselius. Catullus’ 
description has the heroic overtones of its model, the story of 
the Argo.? Vergil begins his second part (lines 12-22) with a 
satiric address; “cold” and “muddy” are his epithets, and 
the places they describe are vulgarizations of the heroic places 
we find in Catullus. Cremona and Gaul have precise knowledge 
of what follows. “Right from the beginning of his career as a 
mule driver, Sabinus has stcod in your miry depths, he has 
unloaded his packs in your marshes.” Vergil follows his model 
formally by introducing a beginning-to-end account of Quinc- 
tio’s career; ultima ex origine will be answered, in Vergil’s own 
way, within a few lines. Notice the transformation Vergil works 
here in speaking of Quinctio’s career. Catullus’ “in cacumine ” 


° One finds the main terms of lines 15-18 for example in the opening 
fifteen lines of Catullus 64. 
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becomes its precise opposite, “im voragine." Again the trans- 
formation is not a total surprise, since “lutosa Gallia” fore- 
shadowed the notion of vorago, as “ Cytore buxifer” does that 
of cacumen. Standing on the peak is transformed into standing 
in the depths. “In palude deposisse sarcinas” is the perversion 
of “imbuisse palmulas/in aequore”: the ship puts its oars 
into water, while the mule driver unloads his cargo in the 
swamp! To plunge oars into the sea is what one expects of a 
ship, but to unload packs bound for Mantua or Brescia in Gaul’s 
swamps is hardly what we expect of a mule driver. And what 
is a mule driver doing standing in the first place? In Catullus 
stetisse means “to stand upright,” as opposed to the timbers 
position when it later becomes a boat. Vergil shifts the meaning 
of the word to “ standing still,” the last thing we expect from 
the fastest-flying mule driver in the territory. This section is 
thus delightful evidence of Vergil’s urge to stand Catullan 
notions on their heads, to work within the categories implied 
by his model, but to present the opposite notions within these 
categories, 

Vergil’s lines 17-19 correspond to Catullus’ lines 18-21. 
The latter clearly demonstrate the success and good fortune of 
the phasellus. Vergil ironically seizes upon the occasion to show 
Quinctio’s utter failure and, instead of confirming his boast of 
speed, to expose him as a liar. The phasellus swept on, whether 
wind came from the right, the left, or—most fortunately—from 
directly behind it. Sabinus is stopped by either the left mule, 
the right mule, or—most disastrously—by both of them. The 
triumphant career of this speedy mule driver is illustrated by 
this: from the very beginning of his career he is halted in the 
muddy depths of the swamp, because one of his mules—or each 
of them—is always getting stuck.*® He then has to unload his 
packs and—the crowning point—to bear the yoke himself. 


10 Cf. Catullus, 17,9-11 and 26. 

.44 The difficult phrase “iugum tulisse" has caused considerable dis- 
cussion among Vergil’s commentators. Until the time of Birt, the 
general understanding of the phrase was the one we have used here. 
Birt found this interpretation incredible and insisted that the phrase 
means “to have driven a team to its goal” (Theodor Birt, Jugendverse 
und Heimatpoesie Vergils [Leipzig and Berlin, 1910], pp. 127 f.). 
More recently Eva Baer has shown that the original understanding is 
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Lines 14-16 thus dampen the boast of speed, and lines 17- 
19 reveal the true racing form of one Quinctio the mule driver: 
instead of getting mules and packs to their destination, he 
has to unload in the swamp, leave the mules where they are, 
and get into the yoke himself. Now we see why the reference to 
hair and shoulders in lines 9-11 is left open. The disaster just 
described suggests that it is Quinctio’s own neck that needs 
shearing. The ambiguity of those lines is meant to point beyond 
the apparently obvious reference, the mules, to the real sufferer 
under the yoke's weight. The transformation of erum tulisse 
into tugum tulisse involves a change in both the categories of 
action/passion and master/servant. In Catullus! poem, the ship 
carries its master. The mule driver, on the other hand, whom 
we expect to be master of his team, must shoulder the yoke 
himself. He is himself the buaifer which Vergil dropped from 
Catullus’ poem. 

* Neque ulla vota semitalibus deis/sibi esse facta” (lines 
20-1) is closely analogous to Catullus’ lines 22-3, but the rest 
of lines 21b-22 in Vergil are quite different from their model. 
Vergil dramatizes the moment he has prepared us for: the end 
of Quinctio’s career (as echo to its beginning) and that “ radical 
change” of position implied in the mulio/magistratus dis- 
crepancy. Vergil uses an old trick to heighten this moment. 
He takes the categorical negative of Catullus (“ Never!") and 
adds to it praeter, the qualifier that destroys the negative and 
even makes it ridiculous (“ Well, there was one time . . ."). 
Quinctio’s old trade is glorified in the dedication of the tools of 
his trade: paterna lora proximumque pectinem.? After giving 
up his profession as mule driver, the reins and the comb are no 
longer of any use to Sabinus. One wonders how useful the reins 
were in his hey-day, when they directed his rocket infallibly 
into the swamp. At least we can imagine how useful the comb 


neither as unparalleled nor as far-fetched as the one Birt offered 
("iugum [zu Verg. catal, 10, 18]" in Lemmata: Donum natalicium 
Guilelmo Ehlers . . . oblatum [Munich, 1968], pp. 1-5). 

12 We think that “proximumque pectinem” means not “his last 
comb" but “there next to them a comb.” This local meaning of 
proximum is clearly the one Vergil employs in Ecl., 2, 54-5: “et vos, o 
lauri, carpam, et te, prowima myrte/sic positae quoniam suavis miscetis 
odores, . . ." 
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was for Quinctio’s own barbering needs! Vergil’s votive tablet 
thus has the double function of praising one job and of giving 
thanks for having reached another position. It is this double 
funetion that allows the last line and a half, identieal in the 
two poems, to take on a new meaning in Vergil's version. In 
Catullus poem, Castor and Pollux are invoked as patrons of 
those at sea. One can suppose that in Vergil’s poem they 
function as the protective gods of the temple near Cremona in 
which the votive tablet may have been placed. More important, 
however, 1s that these twin gods are known as swift riders and 
horse-tamers. Sabinus thus dedicates the reins and the comb as 
typical implements of the horse-taming and riding profession 
to the Dioscuri as patrons of horsemen and proud mule drivers.?* 
As part of his last laugh, Vergil touches up line 24, so that it 
begins with an outrageous set of three se’s, three de’s, and two 
que’s, 

We have tried to point here to the strategy of Vergil’s art. 
As a good humorist, he prepares us in advance for the shock 
of revaluated expressions. As a good satirist, he builds with 
subtle outward traits and events a character study of a proud 
upstart and points, at first subtly but then more and more 
overtly, to the true story behind Sabinus’ bragging. As parodist, 
his overall strategy is a maximum shift in meaning through a 
minimum shift in form. To accomplish this, he pays special 
attention to the relationship of past to present which is at the 
basis of the literary form Vergil finds in Catullus. He is thus 
careful to redefine—though in the same words Catullus uses— 
the temporal relationships developed in his model. Further he 
takes metaphors literally, moves from heroic poetic diction to 
vulgar, and exploits the conceptual framework Catullus sets up 
by employing the specific opposite of Catullus’ words. 


GREGORY I. CARLSON, S. J. 
Ernst A, SCHMIDT. 


18 Parallels for the dedication of the tools of a trade to the trade's 
patron god at the end of one’s career can be found in the sixth book 
of the Anthology, e.g. nos. 1 and 62/63. 47 shows us a weaver dedicat- 
ing her shuttle to Athene with the declaration that she will now become 
an hetaera. 


ENTHUSIASM, POETRY, AND POLITICS: 
A CONSIDERATION OF HORACE, ODES, IIT, 25. 


Horace’s Ode Quo me Bacche rapis (III, 25) must be con- 
sidered one of the poet’s most important, not least for a certain 
uniqueness of theme and treatment. It is a poem which touches 
on Horace’s political concern. Recent studies! have demon- 
strated how far from being subservient to Augustan propaganda 
Horace was, and it is interesting to note that nowhere is ILI, 25 
used as a key to unlock the secrets of the poet’s meaning. This 
is interesting, of course, precisely because E. Fraenkel, under- 
standably enthusiastic about the poem, took this attitude toward 
it: ? 

The issue before us must decide our approach to the 
whole group of Horace’s patriotic lyrics. Horace a past 
master in eipove(a and understatement, never lies and never 
pretends. In Quo me, Bacche, rapis he speaks of the urge 
which forces him to immortalize the decus Caesaris in tones 
of an overwhelming emotion and of the most genuine sin- 
cerity. From what I know of Horace I refuse to consider 
the possibility that in this poem he is lying or not being 
serious. : 

Fraenkel's decision is derived from a general conviction about 
Horace’s attitudes, and he uses this to interpret the poem; he 
does not properly unfold the poem to explore the meaning only 
this can offer. Gordon Williams is perhaps the latest to make a 
like statement: “There is no ground, however, for dismissing 
the poem as a contrived insincerity: on the contrary the poem 
should be understood as Horace’s reaction to the challenge— 
he was stimulated and excited by the attempt to try these new 
themes in Roman poetry.” * Commager does not meet this issue 
head-on. He offers a warning: “We should not assume that 


! E, g. S. Commager, “ Horace, Carmina 1.37," Phoenis, XII (1958), 
pp. 47-57. Idem, The Odes of Horace (New Haven, 1962), pp. 175 ff. 
(re Odes, T, 2) (hereafter — Commager). 

? E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), p. 260 (hereafter =: Fraenkel). 

°G. Williams, Tradition and Originality in Roman Poetry (Oxford, 
1968), p. 70. 
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Bacchus is simply a symbol for Caesar. 4 He says further: 
* Although Horace claims that it is his new attempt to im- 
mortalize Caesar that inflames him, he seems captivated less by 
Caesar's ‘immortal glory than by his own power to create it.” 5 
This is an implicit denial of Fraenkel’s: “He says most 
definitely that he is thinking of one theme only (3 ff.): 


quibus 
antris egregii Caesaris audiar 
aeternum meditans decus 
stellis inserere et consilio lovis? 


The edge of this sentence must not be blunted.” ° 

The studies mentioned earlier with their exposition of the 
subtle Horatian mode of writing, in their turn, force the student 
back to ITI, 25. I propose that the modern reader should not too 
readily assume with Fraenkel that we find in this poem “ tones 
of an overwhelming emotion and of the most genuine sincerity.” * 
I mean by this that a scepticism about its * genuine sincerity " 
is inescapable in view of the character of Horatian lyric, and 
that those who come to agree, at least in general terms, with 
Fraenkel's view of the political poems, should have been sceptieal 
and should positively have satisfied themselves of their final 
position. 

The poem begins with three rapid questions in ascending 
iriad.5 There is amazement and physical speed; veloz notably 
functions with both agor and mente nova, and we shall see that 
an actual physical reality is strongly emphasized throughout the 
poem and can never be shadowed by a simply symbolic inter- 
pretation.® Of course, the ambivalence of tui plenum with its 
suggestion of the real wine of Bacchus as well as the metaphysical 
enthousiasmos heralds this particular feature of the poem from 
the very start and simultaneously forbids that they be separated 


“Commager, p. 347, n. 49. 

5 Commager, p. 347. 

° Fraenkel, p. 259. 

T Fraenkel, p. 260. 

° Kiessling-Heinze, Horaz, Oden und Hpoden (hereafter == K-H), yp. 
358. 

? V. Péschl, “ Dichtung und Dionysische Verzauberung in der Horazode 
3, 25," Miscellanea di studi alessandrini in memoria di Augusto Rostagni 
(Turin, 1963), pp. 615-25, 
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one from the other. The speed is also the speed of violence as 
rapis shows, and as mente nova could possibly echo fuily were 
it not that veloz exerts over it a note of alertness. The god is 
violent, but this does not mean destructive; his action embodies 
creation too. The hurried rhythm of the lines underpins this 
speed. It does this by a chain of short, sharp words, none more 
than two syllables long, extended even into the fourth line. Now 
the rush of the questions, as was pointed out earlier, takes in a 
triad, and this is worth pondering since it does not allow much 
of a change of pace in the third question. Yet this sentence 
could be, and almost tries to be, more relaxed and reflective. But 
though Horace is drawing on the traditional idea of the country- 
side as the true sphere for a life of poetry, and hints at pastoral 
loneliness and calm (cf. Ecl., 1, 1), it is not as a place of repose 
that Horace sees it here. The poet will not indulge in isolated, 
self-centred piping; he will be heard (audiar). Not that there 
is a definitive enumeration of his audience, the indication is 
enough to give the reader an impression only. Interestingly 
though, the poets very assimilation with the Bacchantes fixes 
a suggestion of concourses of people and it certainly comes very 
much to the fore in 


O Naiadum potens 
Baecharumque valentium 
proceras manibus vertere fraxinos. (14-16) 


Yet there is a counter effect of a feeling of loneliness due to a 
sense of the special case of the poet. It never blots out the other, 
which also continually asserts itself, and this effect in turn 
belongs organically to the vibrant union of both the ‘real’ 
situation and the allegory. 

The language, then, preserves a hurried pace even in the face 
of the potentially more measured 


aeternum meditans decus 
stellis inserere et consilio Iovis. (5-6) 
The excitement and rush encompass the next two lines, at the 
end of which we come to the first pause of the poem. If any- 
thing, the excitement has mounted, for the words pour out 
helter-skelter without copulatives, whilst the stammering quality 
due to the elisions in indictum ore alio, reaches almost a fever 
pitch. The pause comes in the middle of a line. In other words, 
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the pause is not stressed; the poem runs breathlessly on into 
the analogy with a Bacchant. Yet there is more here than a 
rationally cool analogy. As we have seen Horace act, one could 
say, in lines 7-8 and have heard the description velox mente 
nova, so the Maenad is awake and alert (erxsommnis).? Horace 
has in fact created an intense identity between himself and ihe 
Maenad;** an identity which continues to stress the physical 
reality and stresses it most strongly just before the ‘magical ’ 
landscape is to be most powerfully evoked. 

This landscape is not romantic, as Fraenkel rightly points 
out,” though it is endowed with a transcendent beauty. Thrace 
was normally viewed by the Romans, and by the Greeks before 
them, as wild, uncouth, and inhospitable.'? Here all is a dazzling 
whiteness and beautiful ease: 


ac pede barbaro 
lustratam Rhodopen. 


There is an unreality about everything, an unreality that has 
almost no contact with the hard, cold, factual world. Similarly, 
Horace is cut off from his normal mode of life; he is devius, 
wandering from his true path. Victor Póschl opposed Por- 
phyrio’s claim that quam mihi devio, etc. was said allegorically.!* 
He pointed to Platos Jon (534A) to establish the situation of 
ihe Poet-Maenad, and, since Horace has expressly stated that 
he was tut plenum, we should realize how the poet wishes this 
to be understood. 

Horace is not simply incorporating into his poem a traditional, 
and so almost meaningless, motif of Dionysus as the god of 
poetry; he recreates the very essence of the original actuality 
of the myth in a physical setting. The reader should be keenly 
aware of the import of this. Póschls reference to the Ion is 


1° See Fraenkel’s note on this reading, p. 257, n. 4. 

"H1 see no reason to be half-hearted or cautious about this, as 
Fraenkel is, p. 257, “ he almost identifies himself with her.” 

^? Fraenkel, p. 259. 

15 Cf. E. C. Wickham, Horace, Y (Oxford, 1877), p. 241. 

1 Pósehl, op. cît., p. 628. ** Porphyrios allegorische Deutung ist freilich 
zu eng, es behandelt sich um eine Kunstwirklichkeit, die den Vorgang 
des dionysischen Sehwürmens ebenso ernst nimmt, wie das, was er 
symbolisiert,” 
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valuable here, and Iamblichus !5 has some relevant words; though 
he is talking about Apollo and the oracle at Claros, the principle 
is the same. The prophet-priest is inspired by Apollo; the god 
wdpectt & dds Kal xpijrat ðs Ópyáyo TG mpopýry. “ Suddenly he is 
present and uses the prophet as an instrument.” 

Seen against this concept, Horace’s announcing of Augustus '* 
could seem to take on a rather mechanical character, in which 
Horace himself played no personal part, except that of unwitting 
mouthpiece. But the Dionysiac transport in this poem is no card- 
board imitation; Horace has created it into a fact capable of being 
experienced, into which he hurls the reader, magisterially forcing 
him at the same time to stand remote and keep in touch with 
reality. So the reader is aware that there is an unreality about 
the landscape, an unreality that has almost no contact with the 
hard, cold, factual world. And this awareness is buttressed by 
Horace’s explict indication that he himself can stand back and 
evaluate this event in which he is the main protagonist. It is 
principally the word devio which accomplishes this; though its 
effect makes us think twice about the meaning of mirari. Horace 
is cut off from his normal mode of life; he is devius, wandering 
from his usual existence. At this point, of course, the allegorical 
quality is refusing to be submerged. It is the devio with mihi 
and not with nemus, which would be most reassuring, that upsets 
the reader’s equilibrium. It gives an uncomfortable hint that 
Horace is saying he is not being honest in writing political poetry. 
This hint creates in a sense another facet. Just as remote wastes 
are transfigured before the eyes of the Maenad in transport, so 
it is only through a wild and rapacious ecstasy that the deeds 
of Caesar and his very person can appear glorious. And as if 
that were not enough, the strange bluntness of mente nova, and 
the bareness of egregii hammer away at the back of the mind, 
renewing their claims to ambiguity. 

These thoughts are all thrown up by the poem, but at the same 
time it exerts its own pressure of speed and no opportunity is 
given for lingering over them. The reader is not allowed to lose 
contact with the double realities of the poem; he is moved swiftly 
once more to the god of wine and poetic inspiration. The poet 
addresses him (14): 


15 Tambliehus, De myster., ITI, 11. — 39 Péschl, op. cit., p. 617. 
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O Naiadum potens 


and then turns to the doings of his followers. Horace has con- 
centrated on creating them as realities and showing the power of 
the god through them, and it is precisely the followers of the 
god who have received the attention so far. This is important 
in the poem as embodying Horace's insistence on the tangible 
reality of himself as a Bacchant. Violence returns to the poem, 
this time in the actions of the followers of the god. By associa- 
tion, this violence attaches itself to Horace, to become a sur- 
prising concept of his poetieal practice. He informs us, as ii 
were, that careful writing is not a matter of flabby leisure, it 
requires superhuman strength and activity. This strength entails 
danger. Again there is a nagging uncertainty about the area 
of reference of periculum, and commentators have felt the need 
to delimit it. Williams manages it this way: “ Why does Horace 
claim that it is dangerous to follow his inspiration? It is because 
the subject matter which he proposes is new and difficult.” *” 
It is important to realize though that the manysidedness of 
Horace’s poem has invested this word with an encompassing 
richness; it is a vital word that relates to a number of levels m 
the poem: to the ‘real’ Dionysiae situation, to the allegory, 
and also to the objective scrutinizing view that Horace has estab- 
lished ; for this latter, it is another link in the chain mente nova, 
egregu, devio, mirart. Horace has managed to achieve this 
immediately before the final picture of the poem which alone is 
single-minded. 

For the danger, which is also importantly dulce, is immediately 
enclosed within the strict terms of the physical reality of the 
poem. Danger comes from following the god over a rugged ter- 
rain. The picture at the conclusion returns to that of the 
beginning; there is the same inexhaustibility, but the picture 
of Bacchus, till now more an invisible source of power, becomes 
solid, corporeal. As he binds his brow with green vine shoots 
(and viridi establishes the reality of this) he moves swiftly along 
and out of the poem. We are squarely faced with the reality of 
the god.* This in turn ensures the reality of the poet’s union 
with him, and the reality of the inspiration. One might note 


Williams, op. cit., p. 70. 
18] discount Commager’s idea, re cingentem (p. 347), that “The 
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the personal choice (sequi). Nowhere in the poem has un- 
willing compulsion been evident, but the freedom at last be- 
comes explicit; it is, after all, a matter of relationship with 
a god. 

With all this in mind, I want to return to further consideration 
of lines 3-5: 

quibus 
antris egregii Caesaris audiar 
aeternum meditans decus. 


There is a certain stark quality about these words, so much 
so that taken out of context they appear rather ludicrous and 
flat. It is only when they are subsumed into the strong emotion 
and speed of the poem that they come alive; and what a vibrant 
life it is then. It is the spirit of the Bacchic enthusiasm of the 
poem that transmutes ordinary words and ideas into something 
tingling with life. The amazing thing about this poem is that 
this enthusiasm is so easy to accept; we accept the full frenzy 
associated with the Maenads. Wilkinson puts it this way: “ But 
though on occasion he could feign Dionysiac frenzy, as in the 
remarkably successful odes IT, 19 (Bacchum in remotis) and 
IIT, 25 (Quo me, Bacche, rapis?), it was feigning, and he pre- 
ferred to make genuine feeling the life-blood of his poetry.” ° 

Similarly one could point to other passages where the language 
means that there is no unreined ecstasy or uncontrolled excite- 
ment: 


dicam insigne recens adhuc 
indictum ore alio (7-8) 
and 
nil parvum aut humili modo 
nil mortale loquar. (17-18) 


When these lines are extracted they lose vitality. But it is 
instructive to see this since it points clearly to what controls the 
poem. 

Importantly, it is not the grand style. Fraenkel assumes that 


ambiguity of the Ode's last line may well be intentional, and we should 
not refer it categorically to Baechus." 

L. P. Wilkinson, Horace and his Lyric Poetry (Cambridge, 1951), 
p. 92. 
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it is when he says of III, 25 and II, 19: “ Both show the effect 
of Bacchic enthusiasm on the poet in his being inspired with 
the power to conceive and write lofty poeiry."?? Similarly a 
note in Kiessling-Heinze ?* runs: “sein Lied wird péyefos und 
twos besitzen, wird mehr als Menschenwerk sein—(oi èv Aóyow 
peyadodueis) mavrós eow émávo rov vyro anon II. tyous 36—und 
die Gótternühe atmen—ró tos eyyts alpe peyadoppoovyys Geot 
ebd.” 

A poem that celebrates a theme like this might well be ex- 
pected to soar to lofty heights. We have seen, and many others 
have noticed, the otherworldly character of the poem; I am not 
denying this. We have seen too that several passages are pieced 
together from very ordinary words. But nowhere can be detected 
any elements of a grand style, not even in: 


et nive candidam 
Thracen ac pede barbaro 
lustratam Rhodopen. (10-12) 


It is language of a basic directness that Horace has fused to 
ereate a vigorous, beautiful poem about strength and beauty. 
This again turns us to think about the complexity of Horace 
and the complexity of his views about inspiration and of his 
poetry about Augustus. 

In the world of this poem, the urge to write public poetry is 
both overpowering and accepted gladly; there is no strain; all is 
natural. But Horace makes us realize by & certain sure crafts- 
manship that behind the wild sweep which gives the poem its 
force is a further control: that is, the poet, * the maker,’ himself, 
and this in turn asserts the importance of the poet and his poetry 
and their independent role in politics. By making a poem such 
as this, Horace makes a strong statement that he can write 
poetry about Augustus that is at once tough-minded and of 
quality. 

This is where “ genuine sincerity” lies, not in the reader’s 
instinct, but in the making of a poem which is coherent in what 
it says, even though there may be some side-glances only natural 
in the human condition, and which is not falsely rhetorical. 


2? Fraenkel, p. 257. 
2! K-H, p. 360 at line 14. 
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So ITI, 25 does finally stand up to most of the demands made 
on it by Fraenkel. But our agreement is based now on an appre- 
ciation of the poet’s sheer artistic understanding and his cool 
control of the poem. Horace has toyed with the notion that 
there is something false in writing political themes. These doubts 
were finally rejected within the poem, but since they were enter- 
tained we see that the poet himself does not share the enthusiasts 
approach with Fraenkel. He was very much more level-headed. 
Horace has resolved the ambiguities, but he lets us see that they 
have existed. Indeed, just as the poem has no rounded conclusion 
but moves ever onward, the doubts, in a way, must still exist. 
Even in this sense the poem is not static; Horace indicates that 
he will never be blind to the problem: in the chase the danger 
will remain. He establishes continuing dialogue in his poetry 
and his life. 


P. J. Connor. 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
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In his careful analysis of Ovid’s two versions of the Proser- 
pina story (Fasti, IV, 417-620; Met. V, 341-661) Richard 
Heinze clearly delineated the distinction between Ovid's elegiac 
and epic style. Basically, Heinze argued that, whereas in the 
elegiae poems a sentimental and tender tone prevails, the hex- 
ameter narrative is characterized by an emphasis on solemnity 
and awe, and employed the terms éAeevóv and dewey to symbolize 
this basie difference. His general line of argument bas been 
accepted by Brooks Otis,? who summarizes it as follows: “ The 
gods are ‘serious’ in epic as they are not in elegy; war and 
tragic action are accented in epic, not in elegy; the speeches in 
epic are long and infrequent compared to the short, truncated 
and frequent speeches of elegy; the epic writer conceals himself 
while the elegiac fills his narrative with familiar remarks to the 
reader or his characters; above all perhaps, epic narrative is 
continuous and symmetrical . . . whereas elegiac narrative dis- 
plays a marked asymmetry... ."? Further differences are 
found in diction, sentence structure, and vocabulary; on the 
whole, the epic narrative is characterized by a preference for the 
grandiose and violent, the elegiac narrative by an emphasis on 
the idyllic and sentimental.* Others are quite critical of Heinze: 
in reviewing Bernbeck’s recent monograph on the Metamor- 
phoses, William Anderson expresses satisfaction over the fact 


1 Richard Heinze, Ovids elegische Erzählung (Berichte . . . der 
sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil. Hist. Klasse, LXXI 
[1919], no. 7), passim. This monograph is reprinted in Richard Heinze, 
Vom Geist des Rémertums, ed. by Erich Burck (Darmstadt, 1960), 
pp. 308-403. In this article, Heinze quotations are taken from the latter. 

? Brooks Otis, Ovid as an Epic Poet (Cambridge, 1966). Otis, of 
course, points out one of the shortcomings in Heinze’s argument: 
". . . his evident failure to see many nuances—above all his tendency 
to equate ‘epic’ with ‘ seriousness’ and thus to minimize the difference 
between the ‘epic’ Ovid and Virgil...” (p. 23). 

? Otis, p. 24. 

t Heinze: “Die Schilderung der Metamorphosen bevorzugt das 
Grandiose, die der Fasten das idyllisch Anheimelnde” (p. 314). 
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that Bernbeck has managed to break the “unfortunate power 
which Heinze has exerted . . . for fifty years" * and Bernbeck 
himself is explicit in his criticism of Heinze’s conclusions: 
* Heinzes Beobaehtungen behalten Gültigkeit, soweit sie die 
Fasten von den Metamorphosen abheben, bedürfen aber insofern 
Einschränkung, als sie die Metamorphosen für ein reines Epos 
erklärten.” € The crucial issue, of course, is the question of the 
literary genre to which the Metamorphoses are to be assigned; 
Bernbeck himself feels that the poem does not fit into any con- 
ventional literary form: “ Sie sind ein Gedicht welches das Epos 
umspielt und daher mit diesem in enger Verbindung steht, 
selbst aber eigentlich keiner der bekannten poetischen Gattungen 
zuzuordnen ist.” * 

While Bernbeck’s arguments in support of his thesis are con- 
vineing, it is unfortunate that Heinze, whose observations re- 
garding Ovid’s style are as important today as they were fifty 
years ago, is exposed to undeserved criticism. In fact, a re- 
application of his method to criteria not considered by him will 
produce exactly the same results as those which he announced 
in 1919. A case in point is Ovid’s use of the simile. In adducing 
his proof, Heinze did not investigate poetic imagery as a ceri- 
terion in distinguishing between Ovid’s two styles;9 yet, close 
scrutiny of Ovid’s similes will show a notable difference between 
the similes in the Metamorphoses and those in the Fasti. In 
an earlier article? this writer argued that Ovid’s long and ex- 
panded (“Homeric”) similes, the use of which is restricted 
almost exclusively to the Metamorphoses, serve to add epic flavor 
to material basically not of an epic nature; this article will dis- 


5 William S. Anderson, review of Bernbeck, A.J.P., XC (1969), 
p. 354. 

€ Ernst Jürgen Bernbeck, Beobachtungen zur Darstellungsart in Ovid’s 
Metamorphosen (Munich, 1967), p. 133. 

7 Bernbeck, p. 129. 

8 Only very briefly, for instance, does he concern himself with the 
simile while discussing Fasti, 195-241: “... nicht weniger als drei Gleich- 
nisse, alle aus dem Epos wohlbekannt, sind in dem kurzen Stück 
angebracht, während die Erzählungen der Fasten sonst diesen spezi- 
fischen Schmuck des Epos sehr sparsam verwenden, fast nur um rühr- 
ende Momente zu vertiefen " (Heinze, p. 340, cf. also notes 55 and 56). 

P'Theodore F. Brunner, “ The Function of the Simile in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses,” C.J., LXI (1966), p. 303. 
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cuss the similes of the Metamorphoses and the Fasiti from the 
point of subject matter and tone, and show that the similes in 
the former work tend to carry with them a connotation of 
grandeur, violence, force, power, and strength, whereas those in 
the latter emphasize peaceful, sentimental, and subdued sub- 
jects; and that even in those instances where similes with the 
same subject matter are found in both the Fasti and the Meta- 
morphoses, the emphasis 1n the former will be on the more sub- 
dued or sentimental features of the subject, whereas in the latter 
its more intense or violent aspects are stressed. In effect, it 
will be shown that Heinze's distinction between elegiac and epic 
narrative is evident not only in vocabulary, diction, and tone, 
but also in certain aspects of imagery, & conclusion which would 
lend further support to Heinze's claim that the Metamorphoses 
employ an epic narrative style. 

At the outset, certain statistical observations will be useful: 


Other 

Ovidian Elegiae 

Corpus Metamorphoses Fasti Works 

Total number of lines 33,436 11,966 4,972 16,498 
Percentage of lines *° 100 35 15 49 
Total number of similes 559 289 29 298 


Percentage of similes +° 100 41.5 5 58 


As can be seen, the frequency of similes in the Fasti is quite 
low; while the poem amounts to 15% of the Ovidian corpus, 
only 596 of Ovid's similes are found here. One is tempted to 
point to the Metamorphoses—35% of the corpus, containing 
41.5% of the total number of similes—and to explain the 
apparent discrepancy in terms of the obvious differences between 
an elegiac verse-almanac and a narrative poem in the epic mode: 
the relatively short episodes in the Fasti would lend themselves 
less easily to the employment of similes than the expansive 


1? The percentages are rounded off. 
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narrative passages of the Metamorphoses. This theory is not 
fully satisfactory: the other elegiac poems, amounting to 49% 
of the corpus, contain 53% of the similes, virtually the same 
ratio as that found in the Metamorphoses. One might explain 
the surprisingly low simile frequency in the Fasti on the basis 
of the fact that the extant six books of the poem lacked final 
revision and polish; this creates the awkward and unconvincing 
picture of a poet who—after completing a first drafi—adds a 
sprinkling of imagery as final flavoring to his composition.** 

Why, then, the sparing use of the simile in the Fasti? Why 
the heavy preponderance of expanded “ Homeric” similes (38 
out of a total of 42) in the Metamorphoses? It is generally 
accepted that Ovid worked on both poems concurrently; could 
it indeed be that, in a deliberate fashion, he attempted to define 
the essence of epic and elegiac style, using the poems as the 
vehicle for his definition? The results of Heinze’s study seem 
to point in that direction;? and his evaluation of the two Pro- 
serpina episodes—difficult to refute on its own merits—is 
strengthened by a comparison of subject matter and treatment 
of the similes in the two poems. 

A study by Eliza Gregory Wilkins? showed that the similes 
of the Metamorphoses can be divided into some fifty-odd subject 
matter categories, ranging from atmospheric phenomena to 


1 The discrepancy between Tristia, II, 549 ff. and Fasti, I, 3 (in 
the former passage the Fasti are dedicated to Augustus, in the latter 
to Germanicus) indeed indicates that the Fasti underwent revision at 
Tomis. This revision seems to have been limited to Book I, as later 
references to Augustus indicate, e.g. Fasti, II, 127, 637, III, 422, ete. 
Yet this revision had no apparent effect upon simile frequency: Book 
I (724 lines) contains four similes, Book II (864 lines) contains 
twelve. Furthermore, the Metamorphoses, too, appear to have lacked 
final revision (cf. Tristia, I, T, 13, and probably Tristia, IV, 10, 61 f.) ; 
yet simile frequency in the Met. is high. 

1? Although Heinze himself never makes a claim as to Ovid's intent. 
Early in his monograph (p. 308) he raises a crucial question in con- 
nection with the Proserpina passages: “man fragt sich, was [Ovid] 
dazu bewegen mochte, ein und denselben stoff in beiden [Werken] so 
ausführlieh zu behandeln," but then bases his answer on the assump- 
tion that Ovid was intrigued by the challenge of treating one and the 
same material in two poems without repeating himself. 

18 A Classification of the Similes of Ovid," O.W., XXV (1932), 
vp. 73-8, 81-6, 
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trees, from mammals to literary characters. The military similes, 
for instance, present a formidable catalogue of contemporary 
Roman military equipment and procedure: one finds the shield 
(Met., XIII, 850 f.) ; the spear (Met., VII, 775 £.; VIII, 285) ; 
the arrow (Met., VIT, 775 ff.; X, 588) ; the sling, or the bullet 
projected by the sling (Met., II, 726 ff.; IV, 516 $.; 7091.; 
VII, 776f.; XIV, 824f%.); the rampart (Met., VIII, 286); 
the rock shot by a catapult (Met., VILI, 857 ff. ; IX, 218; XI, 
508 f.; XIV, 183 f.) ; or various pictures taken from military 
life and experience in general (e.g. the simile of the superior 
soldier capturing a besieged city, Met., XI, 525 ff.). By contrast, 
the Fasti are virtually devoid of military similes and their in- 
herent connotation of violence and force: Wilkins lists one 
instance (III, 583 f.), and the passage cited (illuc cursus erat, 
nec longius afuit inde,/ quam quantum novies mittere funda 
potest) is not a simile in the proper sense of the word. 
Deemphasis of violence in subject matter and treatment is 
particularly apparent in those similes in the Fasti which are 
drawn from the animal world. Similes in this category are 
frequent in Ovid, and contain a great variety of examples, 
ranging from seashells, spiders, and insects to fish, snakes, and 
birds. Significantly, snake similes with their connotation of 
ferocity and danger are predominantly concentrated in the Meta- 
morphoses: the simile of the snake coiling about a preying 
eagle (IV, 362 ff.) ; the picture of the writhing tail of a snake 
as it lies severed on the ground (VI, 557 ff.) ; the image of the 
snake reveling in a new skin, full of strength and vigor (IX, 
266 ff.) ; and the simile based on the fierceness of a water-snake 
which has been trodden upon (XIII, 803). In contrast, snake 
similes are absent from the Fasti; here the non-mammals repre- 
sented in the similes are the bees, straying In confusion when 
their King is lost (IIT, 555 f.), the fish, at home in the water 
(I, 493), and a variety of birds (I, 494; IT, 109 £.; IV, 482). 
A comparison of the bird similes in the two works shows clearly 
that the element of 8ewóv, as articulated by Heinze, predomi- 
nates in the Metamorphoses: of a total of fourteen in this poem, 
the majority is of a violent nature. We encounter the eagle, 
swooping down and fixing its talons in the neck of a snake 
(IV, 713 ff.) ; an eagle gloating over a hare borne to its high 
nest (VI, 514 ff.) ; doves in flight before an eagle (I, 502 ff.) ; 
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doves or ducks fleeing from a hawk (V, 604 ff.; XI, 771 ff.) ; an 
unnamed bird caught in a snare and tightening its grip by 
struggling (XI, 73 ff.); doves left injured by a bird of prey 
(VI, 527 ff.) ; birds flocking together when confronted by an owl 
(XI, 23 ff.) ; the speed of birds (VII, 770); or the pride of a 
peacock (XIII, 801). The three bird similes in the Fasti, on 
the other hand, are of an entirely different nature: in IV, 
481 ff. Ceres, searching for Proserpina, sadly and plaintively 
fills the air with her cries, ut amissum cum gemit ales Ityn, 
the troubled song of the nightingale; in IT, 109 f. Arion’s lyre 
produces music similar to the mournful song of a swan who is 
near death: Flebilibus numeris veluti canentia dura/trasectus 
penna tempora cantat olor,'* and the simile of the birds at home 
in the air (I, 494) totally lacks the connotation of 8ewóv. 

The pattern continues to be evident in respect to another 
simile category: similes drawn from the flora. The Ovidian 
corpus contains a total of seventy-eight similes of this type; 
of these, fifty-three are found in the elegiae poems. One sub- 
category, however, is heavily concentrated in the Metamor- 
phoses: of eighteen tree-similes, eleven are found here.5 Yet, 
in the Fasti Ovid seems to have disregarded similes based on 
the majesty of the plane tree (Met., XITI, 793), the hardness 
of the oak (Mei. XIII, 798), and the danger of the partly 
severed tree (Met., X, 372 ff.) in favor of three more idyllic 
similes based on the lightness or color of leaves (Fast, III, 
481 f.; VI, 149 f.) and the picture of roses falling on a banquet 
table (Fasti, V, 360). l 

A look at yet another simile category, that based on human 
experience and pursuits, further tends to underline the pro- 
nounced difference between the Metamorphoses and Fasti 
similes. While the former present a full range of activities 


14 A simile based on a swan’s song is found also in Metamorphoses, 
XIV, 429 f.: ... ut olim/carmina iam moriens canit exequialio, cygnus; 
but here the element of éAcecvév, ag emphasized by the flebilibus numeris 
of the Fasti passage, is replaced by a more formal carmina . .. 
exequialia. 

18 The preponderance of tree similes in the Metamorphoses seems to 
reflect earlier epic poems: of the thirty flora similes in Homer, four- 
teen are based on various trees; in Apollonius the ratio is five out of 
eight, in Virgil nine out of fifteen, 
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which can fall under Heinze’s heading of the 8ewóv, the latter 
are either “idyllisch anheimelnd"!* or clearly characterized 
by the &Aeavóv. The Metamorphoses contains such pictures as 
the ship-master guiding his vessel before a storm (VI, 230 ff.), 
a man rising on tip-toe to slay a bull (XII, 248 ff.), a city in 
upheaval when besieged and taken (XI, 584 ff.), and a captain’s 
superiority to a common soldier (XIII, 366 f.); the Fastt, on 
the other hand, show the peaceful picture of a janitor sitting 
at the threshold: utque sedens primi vester prope limina tecin/ 
ianitor egressus introitusque videt (III, 137 £); the pitiful 
scene of a mother with streaming hair, about to go to her son's 
funeral pyre: passis sedet illa capillis,/ut solet ad nati mater 
itura rogum (II, 813 f.) ; or the similes of the person afflicted 
with dropsy, craving water (I, 215f.), the traveller uncertain 
which road to take (II, 3f.), and the dismay of a person at 
the sight of a snake in the road (II, 341 f.) ?" 

Even in an instance when a simile with the same subject 
matter appears in both the Metamorphoses and the Fasti, a 
difference of focus is evident. In Book VII of the Metamor- 
phoses we encounter Medea preparing to engage in witchcraft: 
passis Medea capillis/bacchantum ritu flagrantis circuit aras 
(257 f.) ; the simile, bacchantum ritu, although quite brief and 
to the point, in effect emphasizes the generally 8evóy nature of 
the scene: the frenzy and violence of the passage is underlined 
by the participle flagrantis ; Medea’s movement is active (circuit 
aras) ; ritu, the word introducing the simile, has an intrinsically 
formal connotation; and the very brevity of the simile tends to 
depersonalize Medea by evoking in the reader—almost in a 
flash—the generic concept of the bacchante. By contrast, we 
encounter in Book IV of the Fasti the suffering of Ceres, who 
mentis inops rapitur, quales audire solemus/Threicias fusis mae- 
nadas ire comis (457f.). Instead of ritu, an informal quales 
audire solemus serves as the introduction of this simile; Ceres 
is pictured as being passively “carried along” by her grief 


+° Heinze, p. 314. 

17 It is interesting to note that the one simile in the Fasti which 
makes mention of a snake does so entirely from the point of view of the 
person encountering the animal; the deadly ferocity of the snake, which 
is repeatedly stressed in similar pictures in the Metamorphoses, is 
absent here. 
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(although the verb of the simile proper is tre, the antecedent 
passive of rapitur in effect determines the motion) ; her helpless- 
ness is underlined by the mentis inops; the adjective Threicias 
tends to make the concept of “maenad” less abstract and 
generic than the bare bacchantum of the Met. passage. Finally, 
the general descriptive quality of the simile, rather than to 
depersonalize the picture, has a tendency to concretize it. 

The emphasis on the éAeewóv, which seems to characterize the 
similes of the Fasti, is perhaps most pronounced in the category 
of similes based on various mammals. While the Metamorphoses 
contain five of a total of seven of Ovid’s similes taken from the 
larger and more dangerous members of the cat family (V, 
164 4f.; VI, 636 1.; XI, 510 ff; XIII, 5471f.; and XIV, 207 
ff.),** and while almost all of the similes depicting cattle, either 
enraged or slain, are found here (e.g. VIII, 763 ff.; IX, 46 ff. ; 
XI, 384 f.; XII, 102 ff.), the similes of the Fasti are generally 
of a different sort: in II, 799 f. we find the lamb, trembling 
when caught by the wolf; the deer, fleeing from a wolf (III, 
646); and ihe cow, lowing and searching for her calf (IV, 
459 f.).? And again, a set of seemingly parallel similes in the 
Metamorphoses and the Fasti will show 2 significant difference 
in focus: the sea-monster under attack by Perseus in Book IV 
of the Metamorphoses fights back more ferocis/versat apri, quem 
turba canum circeumsona terret. (722 f.), with at least the poten- 
tial for victory; in the second book of the Fasti, on the other 
hand, the Fabii are doomed to death at the hands of a superior 
foe: sicut aper longe silvis Laurentibus actus/fulmineo celeres 
dissipat ore canes,/ moz tamen ipse perit (231 ff.). Furthermore, 
while the simile in the Metamorphoses stresses the ferocity of 
the boar (ferocis) and the violence of the scene (turba canum 
curcumsona), the longe silvis Laurentibus actus of the Fasti 
passage has a tendency to familiarize the reader to some degree 
with the hunted animal, to underline the hopelessness of its 
situation, and thereby to evoke a degree of pity. 


18 Only one such simile is found in the Fasti (non aliter quam cum 
Lybiea de gente leones/invadunt sparsos lata per arva greges, II, 209 f.), 
and is nct characterized by the violence of the cat-similes in the 
Metamorphoses. 

1? By contrast, the simile in Met., XIII, 871 f. shows a bull searching 
angrily for his cow: taurus vacca furibundus adempta/stare nequit 
stlwaque et notis saltibus errat, 
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Acwóv versus éAeewóv, grandeur and majesty versus the idyllic 
and picturesque, violence versus pity: Heinze’s criteria for dis- 
tinguishing between epic and elegiac style seem clearly reflected 
in the similes of the Metamorphoses on. one hand, and those in 
the Fasti on the other. Similes depicting atmospheric and ce- 
lestial phenomena (e. g. the fury of lightning, Met., VIII, 339 ; 
855; XIII, 858; the sound of thunder, Met., XII, 49 ff.; the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, Met., V, 570f.; II, 722 f., and 
3211.) abound in the former, are missing altogether in ihe 
latter; similes based on the violent aspects of fire are wholly 
limited to the Metamorphoses (e.g. XIII, 801; VII, 106 f; 
VIII, 828 ff.; I, 492 ff. ; II, 2); here, too, similes drawn from 
objects and concepts of civil life depict ships tossed by the 
waves (II, 168 ff.) or the winds (VIII, 470 ff.; II, 184 ff.), 
furnaces and their heat (II, 229 f.), the immobility of a seawall 
(IX, 39 f.), iron, steel, and gold (IX, 170f.; XII, 276 ff; 
XIV, 712; VIII, 79; XIII, 812 f.), while in the Fasti the 
three similes in the same subject matter category are based on 
horn (II, 846), a ball (VI, 269), and the metrical division of 
an elegiae couplet (II, 568). Invariably, Heinze's distinction 
between epic and elegiac narrative seems to be applicable not 
only to diction, characterization, mood, tone, and treatment of 
the Metamorphoses and Fasti, but also to the similes in the 
two poems. In the former, they tend to connote aspects of 
grandeur, violence, power, and strength, whereas in the latter 
they are of a more subdued and sentimental nature. 

The question still remains: Why? Why the distinction be- 
tween Sevdy and édcevdy, between epic and elegiae elements? 
Why the difference in nature and treatment of the similes? 
Why the striking discrepancy in simile frequency? Did Ovid, 
Bernbeck notwithstanding, indeed believe he was writing a 
standard epic when he composed the Metamorphoses? The 
answer must be no. The subject matter of the Metamorphoses 
was clearly incompatible with the traditional epic genre, and it 
can be assumed that Ovid was as aware of this fact as are his 
modern critics. The crucial issue is not the nature of the Meta- 
morphoses, but rather the poet’s stylistic approach to his compo- 
sition. And here we return to the starting point of this article, 
Richard Heinze, His conclusions, rather than to categorize the 
Metamorphoses as an epic, defined the epic elements of Ovid’s 
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narrative. When he applied the term ‘episches Gedicht? to 
the Metamorphoses, he was referring to the style, not the 
nature of the poem, and he clearly tells us so in the last para- 
graph of his study: 


“Ich hoffe, dass neue Forschungen oder noch besser neue 
Funde die Konstruktion, die ich versuchte, bestätigen oder 
durch eine bessere ersetzen werden. Das, was ich als das 
wesentliche Resultat meiner Untersuchung betrachte, wird 
dadurch nicht berührt: mir lag vor allem daran, zu zeigen, 
dass und wie Ovid den elegischen Erzühlungsstil der Fasten. 
von dem epischen der Metamorphosen differenziert hat; 
damit ist, hoffe ich, für das Verständnis der Kunst Ovids 
etwas gewonnen." 7 


The emphasis is on '/Erzühlungsstil" narrative style; the 
results of his investigation indeed established a clear and pro- 
found difference between the style of the Metamorphoses and 
the Fasti; and a reapplication of his method to criteria not 
investigated by him produces, as he had hoped in 1919, the same 
results which he himself obtained. 


THEODORE F. BRUNNER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, IRVINE. 


20“ Die Fasten sind ein elegisches, die Metamorphosen ein episches 
Gedicht," p. 309. 
?1 Heinze, p. 382. 


THE ARTISTIC UNITY OF THE ELDER SENECA’S 
FIRST PREFACE AND THE CONTREOVERSIAE 
AS A WHOLE. 


Beyond generalities there has been little appreciation of the 
elder Seneca’s stylistic virtues, though his role as a critic and his 
legal themes have been examined in considerably more detail. 
Of course, by its very nature the body of the Controversiae does 
not lend itself to literary elegance since it is primarily an 
anthology of specimens from the declaimers of Seneca’s youth 
which he preserves for the edification of his sons.? 


1This article is the continuation and amplification of a discussion 
which appeared in a previous work of the author's, The Elder Seneca 
as a Critic of Rhetoric (Diss., Chapel Hill, 1969), pp. 191-2, where the 
topic of the first preface's unity was raised in terms essentially similar 
to those near the end of this article. 

For appreciation of the elder Seneca’s general and stylistic qualities 
and his merits as a critic, see for example: O. Rossbach, “ Annaeus," 
no. 16, R-E. I, cols. 2237-40; J. Wight Duff, A Literary History of 
Rome in the Silver Age, ed. by A. M. Duff (2nd ed., New York, 1960), 
pp. 37-49; William A. Edward, ed. and trans., The Suasoriae of Seneca 
the Hider (Cambridge, 1928), pp. xxviff.; J. F. D'Alton, Roman 
Literary Theory and Criticism (London, 1931), pp. 211 f., 269, 544-6 
[highly laudatory of Seneca. He believes Seneca’s vignettes of the 
declaimers surpass Cicero's similar efforts to capsulize orators in the 
Brutus, p. 546, but Henry Bardon holds a rather negative view of 
Seneca’s style, cf. Le vocabulaire de la critique littéraire chez Sénéque 
le rhéteur” (Paris, 1040), passim and “Mécanisme et stéréotypie 
dans le style de Sénèque le rhéteur,’ L'Ant. Class. XII (1043), pp. 
5-24]; A. F. Sochatoff, “ Basie Rhetorical Theories of the Elder Seneca,” 
CJ., XXXIV (1939), pp. 345-54; John W. H. Atkins, Literary Criticism 
in Antiquity, II; Greco-Roman (London, 1952), pp. 146-55; G. M. A. 
Grube, The Greek and Roman Critics (London, 1965), pp. 257-61. On 
the legal themes see T. S. Simonds, The Themes Treated by the Elder 
Seneca (Diss, Baltimore, 1896); Henri Bornecque, Les déclamations 
et les déclamateurs d'après Sénèque le père (Lille, 1902), pp. 59-89; E. 
Patrick Parks, The Roman Rhetorical Schools as a Preparation for the 
Courts under the Early Empire (Baltimore, 1945); and S. F. Bonner, 
Roman Declamation in the Late Republic and Early Empire (Liverpool, 
1949), pp. 84-132. 

? E. g., Controversiae, I, Praef., 1; cf. I, Praef., 6; Controversiae, II, 
4,12; IX, 2, 27; Suasoriae, 6, 16. The work was probably also intended 
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But the prefaces to the individual books are something else 
again. A close investigation, as I hope to demonstrate, reveals 
that they are the connecting thread imposing a sense of artistic, 
thematic and structural unity on the whole of the Controversiae. 

Addressed to his three sons (the younger Seneca, Novatus, 
and Mela), these prefaces maintain an informal and chatty air, 
while discussing Seneca’s reasons for writing the work, his 
methods, the history of declamation, general rhetorical theory, 
and most important of all, the famous declaimers and orators he 
has known. 

Seneca’s avowed purpose of acting on his sons’ request to 
relate specimens for emulation or avoidance according to the 
contemporary theory of imitation is an obvious and primary 
unifying theme throughout the prefaces (and the work as a 
whole).? Thus each surviving preface has at least one reference 
to this motive, usually in the opening section.* The interchange 
between father and sons is further emphasized by the form each 
preface takes, namely a letter addressed to them in the second 
person, with Seneca speaking in the first person. The cumu- 
lative effect is a thread of continuity linking the whole work 
loosely together in both style and over-all purpose. 

Other relations exist between the prefaces and books of the 
Controversiae. One easily seen is the form of transition from 
preface to book.’ Seneca uses two kinds which may be char- 
acterized as the direct transition and the indirect transition. 


for the public, cf. I, Praef., 10-11. On Seneca’s aims, see note 4 below 
for a fuller documentation. 

? Seneca's work consisted of ten books of controversiae, and one or 
perhaps two books of suasoriae, each book presumably introduced by 
a preface. Of the original work we have in one tradition five books 
of controversiae in their entirety (I, IT, VII, IX, X) with the prefaces 
to I and II missing and IX preface incomplete, and the better part of 
one book of swasoriae (also lacking a preface). A later excerptor has 
provided us with summaries of all ten books of controversiae, plus six 
full prefaces (I, II, IIT, IV, VII, X). 

+I, Praef., 1, 4, 6; II, Praef., 1; III, Praef., 3; IV, Praef, 1; VII, 
Praef., 1; IX, Praef., 1; X, Praef., 1; cf. Controv., II, 4, 12; IX, 2, 27; 
Suas., 0, 16. Cf. Duff, p. 40. Seneca had other motives also for writing; 
see Sochatoff, “Theories,” p. 345; Edward, p. xii; Atkins, pp. 146-7; 
Borneeque, Déclamations, pp. 22-3; Sussman, pp. 51-6. 

5 Because several books and prefaces of the work are missing (and 
one preface is incomplete), we can only fully trace the transitions for 
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An example of the former occurs at the end of the first preface 
(I, Praef. 24). Here Seneca says he will begin Book I with 
the first declamation he remembers Latro ever declaiming. 'The 
initial controversia of the book then starts with an extended 
quote of Latro. Similarly, the seventh preface ends with a 
discussion of Albucius poor figure used in the controversia 
about a man charged with attempted parricide (VII, Praef., 9). 
Seneca then tells his sons he will relate sententiae said in it and 
the seventh book opens with that very declamation theme and a 
quote of Albucius. And though we only have the Excerpta for 
the body of Book IV, it is obvious that a similar linkage was 
effected. For earlier in the fourth preface (IV, Praef., 6), 
Seneca describes the declaimer Haterius as so emotional that in 
the controversia about the man dragged from the tomb of his 
three sons, the declaimer himself wept because it brought to 
mind his own long dead son. Seneca then concludes the preface 
(IV, Praef., 11) with a reference to the declamation in which 
Haterius wept, and the first controversia of Book IV is that 
same one. 

The indirect transitions take the form of an assertion by 
Seneca (with an apologetic air about the vagaries of his memory) 
that he will recall in particular the works of the man who is 
treated as the major figure of the preface in the book that 
follows. Thus in the second preface dealing with Fabianus, he 
ends by saying, Im hunc ergo libellum quaecumque ab illo 
[Fabianus] dicta teneo conferam (II, Praef., 5). Seneca keeps 
his promise, since Fabianus, who is only mentioned several times 
outside this book, figures in some eighteen sections of Book II.’ 
Although again we have only the Ezcerpia for Book III, it is 
undoubtedly a similar case as Seneca closes the extant preface 
in the same fashion: Iniquom iamen erit ex his eum [Cassius 
Severus] aestimari, quae statim subiexam; non enim haec ille 
optime dixit, sed haec ego optime teneo (III, Praef., 18). The 
transition between the preface and body of Book X is less 
marked than the previous example and this may in part be due 


Books I, II, VII, and X. The book summaries are useful, however, in 
the case of Book IV. 

?Several MSS do not have the initial ascription Porci Latronis. 
Nevertheless, it is clear from the end of the preface just who the 
speaker is. 


7 Other mentions are VII, Praef., 4; Suas., 1, 4, 9-10. 
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to the somewhat different nature of this preface. In it more 
than ten declaimers are discussed and a critical ranking of the 
top four is established (X, Praef., 18), while the other prefaces 
usually concentrate on one man, or once on two.? Thus Seneca 
leads into Book X in a slightly different manner after mention- 
ing the elder and younger Turrinus Clodius (and the initial 
* Horum " no doubt refers to them): Horum nomina non me a 
nimio favore, sed a certo posuisse iudicio scietis, cum sententias 
eorum retiulero aut pares notissimorum auctorum sententiis aut 
praeferendas (X, Praef., 16). 

A study of Book X also reveals that four declaimers critically 
discussed in the preface have their sententiae, divisiones, and 
colores reproduced and analyzed only in the body of Book X,° 
and most of the remainder have their rhetorical efforts more 
extensively reviewed in this book than in any other? Carrying 
this analysis where the state of the text allows to the other books 
and prefaces of the Controversiae, it is evident that the major 
figure of each preface is treated in more detail in the following 
book than in any other." By so doing, no matter which method 
of transition he employs, Seneca relates the content of each 
preface and the following book and carries out the implied 
promise he makes in the transitional ending of each preface to 
analyze this or that declaimer in detail. Thus by both content 
and transition Seneca tries to relate each preface to the subse- 
quent book and achieve unity. 

While establishing such a unity, let us see in what other way 


8I, Praef., Latro; II, Praef., Fabianus; III, Praef., Cassius Severus; 
IV, Praef., Pollio and Haterius; VII, Praef., Albucius; IX, Praef., Voti- 
enus Montanus. 

?I.e, Labienus, Gavius Silo, and the Turrini Clodii Pacatus is 
mentioned only in the tenth preface. 

1? Gallio, Sparsus, Moschus, Seaurus. Exceptions are Bassus, Capito, 
and Musa. 

4 Duff noticed this (p. 41). To check his impression, one can employ 
the index to Kiessling's edition of the elder Seneca (Leipzig, 1872) 
and eount the entries under the individual declaimer's sententiae, divi- 
siones, and colores for each book and it does substantiate Duff. For 
example, Montanus, the major figure of IX, Praef. has twenty-six such 
entries for Book IX, and is otherwise mentioned in the book four times 
for a total of thirty, while in the other books combined (not counting 
prefaces} he has only five entries. Fabianus’ case, discussed above, is 
as striking, while the cases of Albucius and Latro are somewhat less so. 
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Seneca may also be attempting to bond the whole of his work 
thematically. An appropriate place to begin this search is in the 
first preface, for it sets the tone of the entire work to follow 
and introduces what seems to be its unifying motif. As Sochatoff 
has correctly pointed out, a major topic in the first preface is 
the deterioration of Roman politics, literature, and social con- 
ditions in the eyes of Seneca? From his vantage point in the 
yeare of Tiberius’ rule, Seneca is looking back to the golden 
days under Augustus when he himself was a younger man. His 
sons have asked about the declaimers he knew in those old days, 
and Seneca is pleased to recall the days of his youth: Est, fateor, 
iucundum mihi redire in antiqua studia melvoresque ad annos 
respicere et vobis querentibus, quod tantae opinionis viros audire 
non potueritis, detrahere temporum iniuriam. (I, Praef., 1). 

Before beginning his discussion of the decline of eloquence 
(I, Praef., 6-7), Seneca apparently digresses on the subject of 
his own phenomenal memory (I, Praef., 2-5). But on closer 
examination he is subtly anticipating the causes of oratorical 
decline by applying these very same factors to the deterioration 
of memory. 

There are three factors which Seneca proposes as possible 
causes for the decline in eloquence from the days of Cicero 
(I, Praef., 7): (1) the licentiousness and moral laxity of the 
day (lusus temporum), (2) the discontinuation of the rewards 
for eloquence (political and judicial), while ambition was re- 
directed into base pursuits flourishing with greater prospects of 
profit and public office, and (3) that oratory had reached the 
height of its natural growth peak and was now in an inevitable 
state of decline. 

After his introductory comments, Seneca tells his sons that 
old age has weakened his physical faculties, but even more than 
these, his memory, which in his prime, . . . non tantum ad usum 
sufficeret sed in miraculum usque procederet . . . (Y, Praef., 2). 
He proceeds to document this by relating some truly impressive 
feats of memory during his youth. But now his memory was 
severely impaired with age, though it retained some vestiges of 
its former greatness (I, Praef. 3-4). Thus Seneca’s memory 
had passed through a natural cycle of growth and decline roughly 


1: A. F. Sochatoff, “The Meliores Annos of the Elder Seneca," C. W., 
XXXIX (1945-46), pp. 70-1. 
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parallel to eloquence. Both were at their height in his school 
days (shortly before and after the death of Cicero; I, Praef., 
11; X, Praef., 6; cf. I, Praef., 2-3) and had steadily deteriorated 
since. 

In addition to aging, Seneca's memory had also been troubled 
by long inactivity, longa desidia, . . . quae wventlem quoque 
animum, dissolvit, eo perducta est, ut, etiamsi potest aliquid 
praestare, non possit promittere: diu ab dla nihil repetivit (I, 
Praef., 3). This corresponds with the second proposed cause for 
oratorieal decline im which applieation to its development had 
fallen off since the rewards of eloquence had diminished. 'Thus 
both oratory and memory suffer from a lack of application and 
use. 

The first mentioned cause of the decline of eloquence, the 
fallen standards of morality, was apparently uppermost in 
Seneca’s mind: . . . nihil enim tam mortiferum ingeniis quam 
luxuria est. For obvious reasons Seneca does not postulate 
this as a cause for his own deteriorating memory.** But shortly 
afterwards, when he describes the immorality of the younger 
generation, he closely links the contemporary low regard for 
memory to the current low state of morals: Ite nunc et in siis 
vulsis atque expolitis et nusquam nisi in libidine viris quaerite 


13 T, Praef., T. This is the natural outgrowth of the elder Cato’s vir 
bonus definition of an orator which Seneca repeats, and obviously 
accepts (I, Praef., 9, cf. I, Praef., 8, 10). On the possible Stoic origin 
of this concept see George Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece 
(Princeton, 1963), p. 293 and note. The idea is aired in Cicero, De Im., 
I, 1, and is central to understanding Quintilian (e.g., XII, 1; I, 2, 3). 
Cf. younger Seneca, Ep. 114, passim and “ Longinus," 44. The younger 
Pliny (a student of Quintilian's) amusingly parodies the phrase when 
he relates a description of the notorious Regulus as a vir malus 
dicendi imperitus (Ep., IV, 7). For further discussion see Austin’s in- 
troduetory note ad Quintilian, XII, 1 (pp. 51-2) ; Sochatoff, “ Theories,” 
p. 346; and Edward, pp. xxvii-viii. 

14 The austere, old line Republican cast of his character is well 
attested both in his own work and those of his son. For example, he 
idolizes the elder Cato (I, Praef., 9), admires Pollio’s resolution in 
the face of adversity (IV, Praef., 4-6), detests the current effeminate 
vices and depravity (I, Praef., 8 ff.), deplores obscenity (I, 2, 21-3), and 
seemingly retains the old Roman respect for religion (X, Praef., 6). 
The younger Seneca describes him as possessing antiquus rigor (Con- 
solatio ad Helviam, 17, 3). For a complete discussion of his character 
see Bornecque, Déclamations, pp. 16-21). 
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oratores. Merito talia habent exempla, qualia ingenia. Quis est, 
qui memoriae studeat? (I, Praef., 10). 

Considering the evidence, it is difficult not to see some con- 
scious effort on Seneca’s part to emphasize the relationship be- 
tween the deterioration of both memory and eloquence to create 
a motif of decline which occupies the first half of the preface 
(I, Praef., 1-12). The second half is occupied by a fond re- 
membrance of Seneca’s dear friend, Porcius Latro (I, Praef., 
13-24). Thus the entirety of the first preface is thematically and 
artistically unified by the term meliores . . . annos (I, Praef., 1), 
encompassing Seneca’s youth when his faculties, memory especi- 
ally, and eloquence were flourishing; and when he enjoyed his 
old school days, antigua studia, and the companionship of his 
long-departed school friend Latro. 

To complete the cycle, in the tenth preface Seneca tells his 
sons that he wishes to return from these studies of his youth 
(i.e., declamation) which he thought at first to be so attractive, 
but now are bothersome to him (X, Praef., 1). Feeling guilty 
beacuse school declamations are a frivolous pursuit for a man 
his age, Seneca begs his sons to allow him to exhaust his memory 
of the subject once and for all, and to discharge, the promise 
they exacted from him in the beginning (I, Praef., 1, 3). 

Thus while carrying through his avowed purpose and method 
of introducing his sons to the declaimers of the past and their 
works, Seneca finally in the tenth preface picks up the theme of 
the meliores annos and memory from the first in order to com- 
plete the artistic cycle and impose thematic (as well as struc- 
tural) unity on the whole work, an impressive achievement for 
an anthology of this sort. 


Lewis A. SussMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
IRVINE, 


15 Quod ultra, mihi molesti sitis, non est: interrogate, st qua vultis, et 
sinite me ab istis iuvenilibus studiis ad senectutem meam reverti. fate- 
bor vobis, iam res taedio est. primo libenter adsilui velut optimam 
vitae meae partem mihi reducturus: deinde iam me pudet, tamquam 
diw non seriam rem agam. hoo habent scholasticorum studia: leviter 
tacta delectant, contrectata et propius admota fastidio sunt. sinite 
ergo me semel exhaurire memoriam meam et dimittite vel adactum 
iureiurando, quo adfirmem dixisse me quae scivi quaeque audivi quaeque 
ad hano rem pertinere iudicavi. 
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Though etymologically related to the same root ràa-, rópa 
and ráAas appear semantically to be at opposite extremes. ToApa, 
‘daring,’ is a quality of the actively resolute and frequently 
criminal spirit. TáAas, ‘ wretched,’ describes the passive victim. 
Of course the criminal may be a victim of his own criminality, 
as is Medea in Neophron’s play of that name, who exclaims 
ráAamwa TÓAÀugs, ‘wretched in my criminal daring’ (fr. 2, 14). 
But the connection is devious, and J. D. Denniston has sug- 
gested that a more direct relationship is possible, and that ráAas 
can on occasion mean ‘ reckless’ or ‘ daring.’? Apparently Den- 
niston has convinced no one, or at least his suggestion has been 
greeted with silence. As one who has independently reached the 
same conclusion as he, and is therefore pre-convinced, I feel 
impelled to reopen the matter. 

Before examining ráàas itself, it would be logical to begin 
with the sister adjective tAjpov. Both rAypev and váAas derive 
from *rAaw and both have the dominant sense of ‘ miserable,’ 
‘wretched.’ But for vAjzev such a meaning, however currént 
later on, is first attested only in the fifth century. In its four 
occurrences in Homer, rÀýuwy means either ‘ stalwart,’ ‘steadfast 
in battle? (IL, V, 670, XXI, 480) or ‘actively courageous,’ 
‘daring’ (IL, X, 231, 498). These two meanings correspond 
exactly to the two major facets of *rAaw itself, or for that 
matter of roAuáe. The underlying sense of these verbs is ‘to 
steel oneself to do or endure something. The person who steels 
himself to endure is steadfast, while the person who steels him- 
self to do is daring. At Il, X, 2811. rAyjpov in the sense of 
‘daring’ is actually glossed by roApdo: 


nOerXe & 6 TAnpov "O8vacós Karadivar OptAoy 
Tpócov* alc ydp of él dpeot Üvpós éroApa. 


* An earlier version of this paper was read at the meeting of the 
American Philologieal Association in December 1969. I am grateful to 
Professor Robert R, Dyer for reading a subsequent draft. 

? See his commentary on Euripides’ Electra ad v. 1171. 
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Outside the Iliad rAjpov appears in early epic only in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes (v. 296), when the infant god is 
described as letting out a malodorous ‘ omen,’ 


rhipova yaorpos &piÜov drdabaXroy dyyeAurny. 


an insolent worker for the belly, a presumptuous 
messenger.® 


In Tyrtaeus and Pindar rAjpwv is confined to a military context 
in the sense of ‘steadfast? 4 Only in Bacchylides does ràńpov 
first collapse into the sense of ‘wretched,’ ‘miserable? In 
Aeschylus this is already the dominant meaning, but the other 
meanings of ‘enduring’ and ‘daring’ still occur, as they con- 
tinue to do in both Sophocles and Euripides.? 

Another adjective which develops similarly to TAyjpev is 
axéerhios. Connected with cyefeiv, it implies a withholding of 
one’s natural reactions of pity and fear, and in Homer is used 
of any inhuman attitude, whether of cruelty or of courage. In 
this it of course resembles the basic sense of the root ràa-, 
which involves a forcing or steeling of the emotions for action 
or endurance. In Herodotus cyérAwos always means ‘ cruel,’ 
except when applied to the inhumanly courageous Zopyrus, who 
grotesquely mutilated himself to serve his king.’ In Bacchylides 


8 TA4uup occurs at Batrachomyomachia, 107 in the sense of ‘ miser- 
&ble, but this work, though not satisfactorily dated, was attributed 
by Plutarch and the Souda to Pigres, active in the first half of the 
fifth century. Besides TrMjuer, the use of the compound zoXvrMjuer in 
Homer is also worth noting. At IL, VII, 152 it is used of Nestor in 
the sense of ‘much daring’: oi óé wan’ érpóucov kal édeldicar, oddé 
ris &rdy./ GAN épà Ovuàs ávüke wodurAjuwy woreutfer/ Odpoet d. In the 
Odyssey it is used of the ‘much enduring’ Odysseus and is equivalent 
to woAóTrÀas. Conversely, rodvrAas itself appears to mean ' much daring’ 
at S. Ajaw, 956. [Hesychius lists an adjective árAas which can bear 
the sense of ‘not daring’ (&roAuos)) as well as ‘not suffering’ 
(a8) .] 

* Pind., Pyth., 1, 48; Tyrt., 9, 18. 

5 Ba., 5,153 (476 B. C.). 

è Taw» in the sense of ‘daring’ occurs at Aesch. Ch., 384, 596; 
Soph., WL, 275, 439, Ph., 363, fr. 846 Pearson; Eur., Cyc., 369, Med., 
865, Andr., 348, DL, 404, Ba., 1184, I. A., 1132, 1253. 

1 Hdt, III, 155. ExérMos also occurs in Herodotus at III, 108, VI, 
138, and VIT, 143. Powell in his lexicon s.v. only admits the meaning 
‘cruel? LSJ suggest that in the address of Zopyrus & exerMórare 
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oxérAtos comes close to meaning ‘ miserable? in exérov . . . dAyos 
(17, 19), which should nevertheless be translated ‘cruel pain.’ 
Before the fourth century it is only in Euripides and the ever 
anomolous Prometheus Bound that oyérAwos unambiguously 
means ‘miserable.’ ? 

The history of ràypov and oyérMos should make us particu- 
larly wary of early instances of rdAas.. In early epic ráħas ap- 
pears frequently in compound, where it always has the sense of 
‘enduring’ or ‘ supporting.’ So raAddpwr, radacidpey,® and raña- 
Kápüuos * are used of stalwart warriors, raAaepyós of sturdy pack 
animals, and radavpwos of enduring shield-bearers. In Homer 
simple réAas is much rarer, occurring only twice and only in 
the Odyssey, both times in the vocative form rdAav and both 
times in a speech by the serving woman Melantho to the beggar 
Odysseus. At Od., XVIII, 327 ff., after Odysseus has ordered 
the women in the hall to join Penelope in the women’s quarters, 
Melantho indignantly replies Seive ra¢Aav, and then accuses him 
of being mad or drunk in his overboldness: 


avipoy means 'O most wretched fool!’ But the meaning ‘Most in- 
humanly courageous of men!’ is both more apt and more effective. 

3 ZxérMos does not occur in Aeschylus except at P.Y. 644 (of the 
‘wretched ’ Io). In Sophocles it describes the foolhardy Antigone (Ant., 
47), the cruel manner of Deianeira/'s suicide (7r., 879), the insolent 
Odysseus (Ph., 369 & oyérd’, 7 ’ro\ujoare...), and the equally shame- 
less Neoptolemus (Ph., 930). Here again, as with Herodotus (see above, 
n. 7), LSJ mislead, and cite Ant., 47 and Ph., 369, 930 under the 
heading ‘miserable, In Euripides oxérkcos means ‘hard-hearted, 
‘cruel’ at Oye., 587, Ale, 470, Med., 813, Andr., 31, Supp., 1074, EL, 
1152, 1170, Ph., 1558, Ba., 358, I.A., 932 and ‘courageous’ at Ale., 
741. In most of these passages it at the same time means ‘ miserable,’ 
It unambiguously means ‘miserable’ at Ale, 408, 824, Andr., 1179, 
Hec. 763, Tr., 595, Bl, 120, T.T., 651. The remaining occurrences of 
cxérMos before the fourth century (Simon, 69, 1 Diehl; Simon., 575, 1 
Page; Theogn., 733, 1231, 1302; Antiphon, 6: 43, 47, 49) are all in the 
sense of ‘ cruel,’ 

? raÀaciópo» also occurs at Aleman, 80, 1 Page (of Odysseus) and 
Tyrt. 4, 5 (of a ‘stalwart’ 60vuós). 

7? raħarápõios appears in the same sense in the Eion epigram (Bergk, 
P.L.G., III, 518). If genuine, this should be dated ca. 475 (see F. 
Jacoby, “Some Athenian Epigrams from the Persian Wars,” Hesp., 
XIV [1945], pp. 185-211, especially p. 204). The remaining non-epic 
occurrence in early Greek is at Ba., fr. 62 2.3, where the context is 
not sufficient to determine the sense. 
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Éeive ráAay, ot yé Tis ppévas éxwerataypéevos égoí, 
odd éÜcAes dda yadrxniov és Sdpov Aldy, 

HE wou és Adoxnv, GAN’ EvOdSe wEAN ayopeders, 
Gapoadéws rodXoion per’ dvSpdoww, ob8€ vt Üvp. 
rapBeis* 4; pa ae olvos éxer ppévas, 1) vú rot aiet 
roroŭros vóos écTiy, 0 Kat perapovia Bábes. 


Both the content and the tone of her speech favour a translation 
for give ráAav of ‘insolent guest) The next morning Melantho 
finds Odysseus still in the Great Hall and indignantly orders 
him out (XIX, 68): aad’ č£eAbe Gipake, ráAav (“ Off with you, 
insolent fellow 1), 

Outside the Odyssey, there are only four occurrences of ráAas 
before the fifth century, one each in Alcaeus, Semonides of 
Amorgos, Hipponax, and Theognis." Since in at least three of 
these occurrences rdAas means ‘ miserable,’ it seems likely that 
this was already the dominant sense by the end of the seventh 
century. It comes, then, as a surprise to find that two centuries 
later Aristophanes is still using vocative váAav in a manner 
similar to that of the Odyssey, though the tone is rather one of 
mild or even affectionate reproof than of indignation. As in 
Homer, réAay is only spoken by women, a limitation which is 
noted by the scholiast to Plato's T'heaetetus, 178E and which is 
still operative in Menander. Only in two out of eleven instances 
in Aristophanes does vocative réAay appear in any but a pro- 
testing tone, and these two examples should probably be inter- 
preted with Wilamowitz as simple exclamations.'? 

Since in Aristophanes vocative víAav has such a weakened 
force, really strong indignation is now reserved for the super- 
lative raAávrare. So the old lady in Plutus addresses her gigolo, 
who on the accession of wealth has suddenly abandoned her, as 
‘most impudent’ in denying that only the day before they were 
still together (Pl., 1046). In the same scene the gigolo details 


n Ale, G2, 16; Sem., 7, 76; Hippon, 20; Theogn., 512. 

22 In Aristophanes vocative ráXa» occurs at Lys., 102, 910, 914, Th. 
644, Ra., 559, Ec., 124, 526, 658, 1005, Pl, 706, 1055. Only at Ly., 102 
and kea., 559 does it appear to be a ‘blosse Interjektion' (see Wila- 
mowitz’ commentary on Menander’s Hpitrepontes [Das Schiedesgericht], 
p. 74). Vocative ráAawa has a similarly indignant sense at Eec., 90, 
156, 190, 242, 919. 
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all her repulsive physical features, but then pretends a renewed 
interest with the suggestion that they ‘play? This calls for 
only token reproof from the old lady, who exclaims soi ráAav;, 
‘Where, you rogue?’ (Pl., 1055), just as Myrrhine in Lyststrata 
exclaims rdéday to the importunate Cinesias (Ly., 910). The 
‘play,’ however, turns out to involve a guessing game between 
the gigolo and Chremylus as to how many teeth the old lady 
has to cracks nuts with. This insult again gives occasion for a 
superlative (PZ, 1060) : 


TaAáyraT! dvipay ody vytaive pou Soxeis . . . 
Most insolent of men, you must be mad! 


Here, as in the Odyssey, an excess of rópa is attributed to 
mental imbalance.!? 

In tragedy ráAas can appear with the same mildly protesting 
force as in Aristophanes. So in Seven against Thebes (262) 
Eteocles addresses the hysterical chorus of women with the words 


aíygoov, © ráAawa, py dirovs dófla. 
Silence, you fools. Don't make your own side panic. 


Similarly in Agamemnon (1947) the chorus attempt to silence 
the horrifying revelations of Cassandra by exclaiming 


evhnuov, d TáAawa, Kolpyooy orépa."* 


But in Aeschylus the other instances of active rdAas are far from 
mild. It is hardly accidental that they are all concentrated in 
the Oresteia, & trilogy in which Aeschylus gives a thematic im- 
portance to rópa only equalled by Euripides in his Alcesiis.' 
Nearly every major event in the House of Atreus is described in 


19 Superlative réAas is also used of the sacrilegious slave Carion at 
Pi, 684. At Th., 760, however, raÀaprárg means ‘most wretched. In 
its only appearance in Old or Middle Comedy outside Aristophanes, 
superlative ráAas is used to exclaim on the insolence of a parasite who 
goes to another’s table as though to his own: 6 Xaipepõy pèr rapredds / 
otkaóe Baóitew ger’, à raddvyraros (Timoeles, fr. 9, 4 Kock). 

^ Mildly protesting ráAas also occurs at Eur., Or., 107 and (per- 
haps) Hipp., 327. 

15 For róAua in Alcestis see my introduction to Twentieth Century 
Interpretations of Huripides’ “ Alcestis," ed. John R. Wilson (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., 1968). 
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terms of it: the killing of Iphigeneia, the abduction of Helen, 
the murder of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, and the murder of 
Clytemnestra herself by Orestes. As can be seen from this cata- 
logue, Aeschylean vóA4a is usually criminal or at least ques- 
tionable, and contrasts sharply with Pindarie róAue, which is 
strictly heroic. To underline his point, Aeschylus employs a 
conspicuous group of rópa compounds, wavroApos Or ravroroApos, 
iméproApos and dyrirodpos, of which only wdvroApos appears in 
later authors. 


ToApa is first mentioned in the Oresteia as Agamemnon is 


about to kill Iphigeneia, and changes his mind to ‘ thoughts of 
absolute daring? (Ag., 221ff.): 


. TÒ mavrérodpov ppovely peréyvo. 
Bporois Üpaoíve yap aioxpopyris 
TáÀaiwa, wapakord rpwrornLoy. 
¥ 3 f * d 
érÀa © obv Burp yevéobas 
Üvyarpós . . . 


The explanation that ‘a base counseling, criminally daring 
(ríAawa) derangement, the beginning of trouble, makes men 
overbold’ is inserted between the thoughts of daring and their 
enactment. To describe a similar process, this time with Paris 
in mind, Aeschylus a little later in the play personifies persua- 
sion as å ráAawa Weblo (Ag., 885). Again the context is one of 
ToApa,'® and, given the personification, ‘daring Persuasion’ is 
the natural translation. 


In these two cases rdAas describes an abhorrent psychological 
force. The other Aeschylean examples of rdAas in the sense of 
‘criminally daring’ all describe a person, one, of course, who is 
altogether unsympathetic to the speaker. So in her prophetic 
frenzy Cassandra calls out to Clytemnestra id ráAaiwa, rode yap 
teAcis; (Ag. 1107). Here ydp justifies the exclamation, which 
is thus given the utmost emphasis.” Similarly in an ode in 


1 The impossible drodpjrwy at 374 almost certainly conceals a re- 
mark on TóXua. The ‘daring Persuasion’ that works on Paris is 
paralleled a few lines later by the deed of Helen, &rAqra rAáca (408). 


17 For justifying ydp in exclamations see Denniston, Greek Particles, 
80. 
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Choephori which is entirely dedicated to the rópa of evil women, 
Althaea, who murders her son Meleager in a premeditated way, 
is described as rdéAawa @corids, ‘relentless daughter of Thestius' 
(Ch., 605). 

TáAatvo also describes the Clytemnestra of Sophocles’ Electra, 
in a passage where the daughter couples rdAawa with rAjpov to 
describe the mother’s utter shamelessness. She asks the chorus 
to imagine what she feels when she sees Aegisthus sitting on 
her father’s throne, wearing his clothes, and officiating at the 
family worship (El, 271 f.) : 


iow 06 ro’Twv Tiv TeXevTaiay UBpw, 
roy abropévrny jpiv èv koírg warpos 
&v rH tadaivy pyrpl, wytép’ ei xpedv 
TavtTny mpocavday THdE avyKouuopévgy. 
7 9' dde TAjpwY Gore TË pidoropt 
Eiverr’, "Eptyov obr èkpoßovpévy. 


Others in Greek tragedy who are described as rdAas with no 
possible sympathy are Deianeira in T'rachimae by the tortured 
Heracles,? Helen in T'roades by the supposedly intransigent 
Menelaus (T'r. 869), and Orestes in the play of that name by 
the coldly vindictive Tyndareus (Or., 526). A particularly 
striking example is at Hecuba, 1064, where Polymestor calls 
out to the women who have blinded him and killed his child 
váAawaL kópar TáAawat Dpvyóv,/ à karáparot, . . .2° 

An interesting sequence of rópa words can be found in 
Agaue’s entrance scene in the Bacchae. She comes on carrying 
the head of her son Pentheus in her arms and invites the chorus 
to ‘partake of the feast’ (Ba., 1184). As the chorus have no 
sympathy either for her or for Pentheus, their answer ri; peréyo, 
rhapov; should be rendered ‘What me, you criminal?’ The 
contemptuous rAapov of 1184 is replaced by the equally con- 
temptuous é ráAawe at 1200. Soon after, Cadmus appears with 
the rest of the body, lamenting the roApyzjpara of his daughters 
(1222). He finally exclaims (Ba., 1244 f.) : 


18 Tr., 792. This ironically contrasts with her own denial of réAya 
at 582 f. 

1? See also Eur, EL, 419, 1161 (both of Clytemnestra), Med., 1260 
{rdd\aivay .. . "Epiriy = Medea). 
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à TévÜos o) perpgróv ov0' oldy v' bety, 
/ / x 1 Ed 
$óvov traàaivas xepaty apyacpevev. 


In such an outbreak the traditional translation ‘wretched 
hands? for raAatvais xepoív would be particularly feeble. 

Outside of tragedy rdAas is rarely found except in comedy, 
and then almost always in self commiseration (olmot rdAas, éyo 
váÀAawa, and the like) or, as already noted, in impatient address. 
Any other usage in Aristophanes and in Old Comedy as a whole 
seems to be paratragic.? In such instances ríAas usually means 
‘miserable.’ There is, however, a notable exception in the 
Acharnians, where Dicaeopolis screws up his róAga (here in a 
good sense) to speak for the cause of peace in a way reminiscent 
of Medea (whose róna is of course evil) (Ach., 483 ff.): 


‘4 $ 5 + x t L4 
apoBatvée vvv à Üvpé* ypaypy avri. 
€oTQKas; oUk eb karamioy Eupuriógv ; 
érjvec'* dye vuv à TáAatva, Kapdia 
dxeAÓ' éxeioe, kåra riy Kehadny ékei 
vapácxes eiroUg' Grr’ ay abry got Sox7. 

Ld a / f 
ToAUnoov tO. xopyooy, dyapat Kapdias. 


Here, probably by the accident of parody, ráàas is for once used 
to describe heroic rather than criminal daring, and contrasts 
with Medea’s 


ay’, Ò rddawva xelp eus], AaBE Eidos... 
Come, relentless hand of mine, grasp the sword.” 


Finally, as the earliest occurrence of réas in Greek prose,” 
I quote from Democritus’ dialogue between the Mind and the 


2% Paratragie ráħas occurs in Aristophanes at Ach., 1203 and Th., 
1039. The only other clear example from Old Comedy is Hermippus, 
fr. 47,8 Kock. 

"1 Med., 1244. Compare also Iphigeneia’s address to her hardened 
heart: ó xapdia rddava (‘relentless heart’), mpl» uév és £évovs/ yadnvos 
300a kal pirorxripuwy del . . .(I. T., 3441.) and Orestes to his: ols [sc. 
Ande kal Tuvddpey], © TáAawa kapõia pox T èuh,/ dmébwk! duoi Bàs ob Kadds 
(Or., 466 f.), as well as Medea’s address to her Ovpós: ph Dra, Ovué, uù ob 
Y’ épydon ráðe./ časov abroUs, © ráXav, $eica, réxvwy (Med., 1056 f., with 
which ef. also Neophron, fr. 2, 3). 

22 Unless Xen., Cyr, IV, 6, 5 is earlier. By using ráAas == ‘ wretched,’ 
Xenophon adds ‘tragic’ coloring to a poetic passage, and in this sets 
the fashion for later prose. 
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Senses, who object to the dominance of Mind as follows (fr. 
125 B). 


ráňawa pv (‘insolent Mind’), wap’ jpéwy AaBoiea ras riores 
juéas KataBddAas; mrõpád ro. TÒ KardBAnpa. 


In this writer of Ionic Greek the vocative of vdAas is still used 
in the same protesting way as in the Odyssey.” 


Joun R. WILSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 


23 Once we admit a more than academic connection between róna 
and ráXas we immediately see a large number of cases where ráAas is 
ambiguous, expressing a mixture of sympathy and blame. Probable 
examples are: Aesch, Ch., 1069; Soph., EL, 388, 1426, Ant., 82, Tr. 
1084; Eur., Alc. 250, Med., 504, 997, 1016, 1279, 1280, Heracld., 433, 
567 (cf. 570, where rAguoverrárg» is also ambiguous), Hipp., 339, 811 
(ef. 814), 1241, Andr. 822, Hec., 1273, HL, 1171, 1183, 1218, Z. T., 866 
(embedded in a sequence of réAua words), Ph., 1300; Arist., Th., 1039 
(paratragic). [It is interesting to note thot the only two occurrences 
of ráħas in Bacchylides are both ambiguous. At 16,30 rédAa:va refers, as 
in Soph. Tr., 792, to Deianeira (å ó)jouopos, å rdédav’, olov éujoaro). 
At fr. 20A, 8 vráA^awa refers to Marpessa who, in the misery of her 
enforced maidenhood, eurses her father Euenos.] 

The fruitful ambiguity of ráAas is, of course, shared by cX$uw», as 
in the chorus’ admiring remark to Cassandra at Ag. 1809 (aN tod 
Tuer obca .. .), Where rAjuwy perfectly catches the mixture of bravery 
and pathos in her exit. Of. also Soph., O. T., 1175, 1333, 1879 (va»rMj- 
wy), Ant. 1228, Tr., 841, 877-8; Eur., Med., 1067-8, Herocld., 570, 
Hipp. 337, Hec., 502, Ion, 960, Hel, 100, Ph., 1352, Ba., 1117. In 
Euripides both rXjue» and rá^as are more often ambiguous than not. 
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Of the small number of extant manuscripts of Phaedrus the 
most important by far is unquestionably the ninth-century Codex 
Pithoeanus (== P), so called by earlier scholars because it once 
belonged to Pierre Pithou and was utilized by him in the prepara- 
tion of the editio princeps published in 1596. In the years 
which followed this manuscript remained until very recent times 
in the possession of descendants of Pithou. In 1893 an elaborate 
palaeographical edition of P was published by Ulysse Robert 
with permission of the current owner,’ but after that time 
scholars were consistently denied access to the document by 
the other descendants of Pithou who became its successive owners. 
Hence all twentieth-century editors of Phaedrus have been com- 
pelled to rely almost exelusively on information about the manu- 
script provided by Robert, with the result that a considerable 
amount of opprobrium has been heaped upon the head of the 
Marquis L. de Rosanbo by several of the editors, especially by 
J. P. Postgate, who charges him with guarding the manuscript 
with the same type of zeal employed by the dragon in Phaedrus 
IV, 20.3 Most recent editors have granted that Roberts edition 
paléographique appears to be accurate, but it is clear from their 
cautious statements that a lingering doubt remains in the minds 
of some of them. 

This doubt can now be dispelled. Codex Pithoeanus has 
recently become the property of The Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York City, where it is catalogued as M. 906. With the aid 
of a microfilm of the manuscript kindly made available to me 
by the Photographic Department of The Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary I have made a careful comparison of the text of this 
document with Robert’s palaeographical edition and can confirm 


*For a discussion of the other manuscripts of Phaedrus see Ben 
Edwin Perry, Babrius and Phaedrus (Cambridge, Mass., 1965), pp. 
xevi-e. 

4 Ulysse Robert, Les fables de Phèdre, Edition paléographique publiée 
d'aprés le manuscrit Rosanbo (Paris, 1893). 

? Johannes Percival Postgate, Phaedri Fabulae Aesopiae cum Nicolai 
Perotti Prologo et Decem Novis Fabulis (Oxford, 1919), p. iii. 
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that this editor maintained an extraordinarily high level of 
accuracy in the production of his study.* There are a few minor 
errors, but only one of these, as will be noted below, requires any 
change in the testus receptus. 

As indicated by Robert, P is a parchment manuscript made up 
of 55 folios which measure 195 mm. by 155 mm. The first 39 
folios contain the Fables of Phaedrus and the remaining 16, a 
work entitled De monstris, belluis, et serpentibus liber. Prefixed 
to these is a paper copy of the Fables of Phaedrus prepared by 
Pithou from the parchment copy for his edition of this work.* 
At the time Robert prepared his edition there was no numbering 
on the leaves of the paper copy by Pithou, but the Phaedrus 
portion of the parchment manuscript was numbered by pages 
rather than by folios, being comprised of pages 1-77 (with 
page 39 repeated). The first three pages of De monsiris, belluts, 
et serpentibus liber were numbered 78-80, but the remaining 
pages had been left unnumbered. Before this time, however, as 
indicated by Robert in his table on page xi, a group of seven 
folios had fallen out of their original position after what was 
formerly designated page 47, and had been bound into another 
part of the document. This displacement of folios still exists, 
but a new system of numbering has been introduced since Robert 
studied the manuscript. The new system is the more conventional 
numbering of the document throughout by folios rather than 
by pages. According to the new plan the Pithou copy of Phaedrus 
occupies ff. 1-32, the ninth-century Phaedrus occupies ff. 88-71 
(but in the order 33-56, 64-71, 57-63), and De monstris, belluts, 
et serpentibus liber, ff. 72-87. 

Robert is certainly correct in his assertion that both the 
Phaedrus portion of P and the De monstris, belluts, et serpenti- 
bus liber were copied by the same hand.? He is also correct in 
designating this as a Carolingian hand of the early part of the 
ninth century.’ An important body of evidence, however, which 


4T wish to take this opportunity to express my gratitude to the 
Photographie Department of The Pierpont Morgan Library for pro- 
viding me with a microfilm of the Phaedrus manuscript and to the 
Trustees of the same institution for granting me permission to publish 
the readings of the manuscript cited in this paper. 

5 Robert, op. cit., pp. x-xi. 

e Ibid., p. xli. 

7 Ibid., p. xiii. 
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may be used for indicating the date of the manuscript with 
much greater precision, is overlooked by him. Although he notes 
that ¢ surmounted with a 2-shaped symbol is used once in 
Phaedrus for -tur, he fails to mention that both this sign and £ 
surmounted with an apostrophe are used for -żur many times, 
often on the same page, in De monsiris, belluts, et serpentibus 
liber. For example, t with an apostrophe is used once on f. 74*, 
once on f. 76", once on f. 76%, once on f. 77", once on f. 787, once 
on f. 78", once on f. 797, once on f. 807, once on f. 80Y, twice on 
f. 817, twice on f. 887, twice on f. 88Y, once on f. 857, and three 
times on f. 85%; ¢ with the 2-shaped symbol is used three times 
on f. 767, once on f. 777, twice on f. 77%, three times on f. 78y, 
twice on f. 79° (including one instance in a marginal gloss prob- 
ably by the first hand), once on f. 79v, twice on f. 807, once on 
f. 80v, once on f. 837, once on f. 83", once on f. 847, once on f. 85r, 
and once on f. 877, Such use of both symbols for -tur in the same 
manuscript indicates that the text was copied around the year 
A. D. 820.° The script employed in P is in many respects quite 
similar to that found in Bibl. mun. 1, Epernay, as can be seen 
from a comparison of either of the two facsimiles of P published 
by Robert +° with the facsimile of Bibl. Mun. 1, Épernay pub- 
lished by C. Samaran and R. Marichal.*? The upper loop of g 
in the Épernay manuscript is somewhat more open than is the 
case in P, but otherwise the writing is almost identical in the 
two documents. Both make use of ¢+longa,™* and in both words 
are consistently run together.? Since the Épernay manuscript 
can, on the basis of information contained in its colophon,'4 be 


8 Ibid., p. xv. 

? Edward Kennard Rand, “On the Symbols of Abbreviations for -tur," 
Speculum, II (1927), pp. 52-65. 

1? Robert, op. cit., after p. xl. 

11 Charles Samaran and Robert Marichal, Catalogue des manuscrits en 
écriture latine portant des indications de date, de liew ow de copiste, 
Tome V, Planches (Paris, 1965), Pl. II. 

12 Por a discussion of the use of i-longa in P see Robert, op. cit., 
p. xiii. 

?? The two facsimiles of P printed by Robert do not give an accurate 
picture of the extent to which words are joined in the manuscript. On 
most pages there is considerably more joining of words than is found in 
either of the facsimiles. 

14Samaran.and Marichal, op. cit., Tome V, Texte, p. 159. 
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dated in the interval between 817 and 884, this fits in well with 
the thesis that P was copied around 820. 

Roberts texte paléographique retains almost all the distin- 
guishing features of the manuscript itself. The pages correspond 
exactly to the pages in P with the exception that the misplaced 
folios have been restored to their correct position. Hence pages 
1-48 correspond to ff. 88-56, pages 49-64, to ff. 64-71, and pages 
65-78, to ff. 57-68. The line divisions are the same as in the 
manuscript and abbreviations are consistently indicated. The 
only exception which I have found is in the title of V, 6.55 The 
wording of this title as reported on p. 75 of Roberts text 
(== P, f. 627) is CALUUS ET QUIDAM PILIS DEFECTUS. 
The final M of QUIDAM, however, is not actually written out 
in the manuscript, but takes the form of a bar above the pre- 
ceding A. In some cases Robert seems to have gone to unneces- 
sary lengths to reproduce the characteristics of P. It might be 
questioned, for instance, whether it is important to note cases 
in which a ligature is used for final -nf. But since Robert has 
undertaken to designate these cases with a special symbol, it 
should be noted in the interests of completeness that he has failed 
to record such ligatures for possideant (IV, 5, 15 = Rob., p. 50; 
P, f. 64v), exhibeant (IV, 7, 24 == Rob., p. 53; P, f. 667), and 
tubent (IV, 18, 16 == Rob., p. 59; P, f. 697). On the other hand, 
it might be desirable for future editors of palaeographical edi- 
tions to use some more effective method of distinguishing between 
symbols for per- and pro-. While Robert is quite accurate in 
making such distinctions, the symbols he uses for the two are 
so similar to each other that the reader must look closely to 
tell them apart. This is certainly not true of the symbols used 
in P. A short horizontal stroke through the base of p (as is 
customary in all Carolingian manuscripts) is used for per-, 
while pro- is indicated by a long stroke curved downward to the 
left from the base of the loop of p and ending with a hook 
extended somewhat to the right. It is impossible to confuse 
the two symbols in the manuscript. 

In his texte paléographique Robert prints all headings in capi- 
tals, using red ink when this reflects the practice followed in 


18 Throughout this paper Fables are designated by the numbers 
ascribed to them in the edition of Postgate (above, note 3). 
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the original. In his notes on the headings at the beginning of 
the manuscript he indicates that LIB’ FABULARUM. is in 
rustic capitals; 1° actually this text is in uncials, as is the next 
line, FEDRI AUGUSTI LIBERTI LIB FABUL'RU. The fol- 
lowing hne AESOPUS AUCTOR QUAM MATERIAM, is 
listed by Robert in his notes as being in “ petites capitales,” !" 
but is actually in rustic capitals. No information is provided 
by Robert as to the script used in the headings of individual 
Fables. As a matter of fact all of them, with the following few 
exceptions, are in rustic capitals: uncials are used for the titles 
of I, 1 (f. 837), 14 (ff. 8?7-87*), 15 (f. 37v), 17 (f. 887), and 
28 (f. 41r). In addition, although the titles of IV, 1 (f. 55") 
and 23 (f. 71%) are primarily in rustic capitals, Carolingian e 
is used in e£ in the former and parturiens in the latter. 

T'he most significant error made by Robert in his interpretation 
of P consists in his reading mulcatus for I, 3, 9 where P actually 
has multatus (f. 84”). Modern editors all accept mulcatus, pre- 
sumably on the assumption that it represents the consensus of 
Codex Remensis (== R) and P. But since R’s reading cannot be 
determined with certainty by reason of the fact that the manu- 
script itself was destroyed by fire in 1774 and since it can now 
be established that P reads muliatus instead of mulcatus, it 
would seem that multatus should be adopted into the text by 
future editors. It has behind it the authority of the only sur- 
viving manuscript and fits the sense of the passage as well as 
does mulcatus. 

There are three instances in which a study of P shows that 
it is correct where Robert has reported it as being im error. In 
reporting on miserit (III, 2, 4) Robert states (p. 108) that 
the word was originally miserat. Actually the reading found on 
f. 48° was clearly miseriti originally. The second + has been 
partially erased. For II, 14, 8 Robert reports the reading of 
P for positae as posite. In the manuscript, however, the final e 
of this word (f. 53%) is clearly e-caudata. And for IV, 19, 1 


^? After his teste paléographique Robert provides (pp. 79-146) a 
normalized text of the Fables based on P. In footnotes to this text he 
discusses some of the readings of the manuscript, particularly where 
erasures or corrections are involved. It is in such a note on p. 81 that 
the information here referred to is provided. 

** Robert, op. cit., p. 81. 
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Robert indicates that the reading for tempus in P is tepus. In 
the manuscript, however, faint traces of a bar over the e of this 
word can be seen (f. 69v). This shows that the scribe definitely 
wrote tempus. 

The following minor errors made by Robert in reporting the 
text of P are indieated not because they are important in them- 
selves, but for the sake of making the record of P's readings more 
nearly complete: 

In line 2 of the Prologue of the first book ego appears in 
P (f. 387) as e*go. It is impossible to determine with certainty 
what letter has been erased, but it appears that the original 
reading was ergo. 

In ezcepit (I, 12, 9) the e appears in the manuscript (f. 36”) 
as e-caudata. 

In discussing timore (II, 4, 16) Robert reports (p. 100) that 
the word was originally tumore. In the manuscript (f. 48v) the 
t of timore is obviously followed by an erasure, but this erasure 
is much too large to have been occupied merely by the second 
stroke of u. It seems certain that the reading was originally 
timmore. This would be more consistent with timore than would 
tumore. 

In II, 1, 6 tales was originally teles (f. 487), but this was 
altered to tales, possibly by the corrector. 

In ITI, 10, 7 the o of fabulosa (f. 51°) has been written over 
an erasure. The reading appears originally to have been fabulusa. 

In III, 17, 8 the ¢ of a£ (f. 55°) was written over an erasure. 
The original reading appears to have been aut. 

In discussing oliva (ITI, 17, 9) Robert indicates (p. 118) that 
the 4 of this word has been inserted by & corrector, but he makes 
no suggestion as to the identity of the original reading. Actually 
the earlier reading in P (f. 557) was clearly olava. 

In diseussing pecora (IV, 5, 23) Robert states (p. 194) that 
M. Berger de Xivrey has reported the original reading of P at 
this point as being peccara, but it is his contention that the 
original reading was pecorra (with the first r expunged). It 
seems, however, that both were wrong, since the form found in 
P (f. 64”) is pecoara (with the first a expunged). 

After tempestatibus (IV, 17, 3) there appears in P (f. 68") 
a character, unreported by Robert, which resembles a u. 
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In IV, 20, 25 the second 4 of circumcidis has been written 
over an erasure in P (f. 70v). The original reading appears to 
have been circumcedss. 

In V, 7, 16 facturus originally was copied by P (f. 62%) as 
factusus, but this was changed to facturus, apparently by the 
first hand. 

Precibus (V, 7, 18) appears in P (f. 62Y) as pretibus. 

Finally it should be noted that some ink has been spilled on 
the lower portion of f. 35r of P with the result that ranae (I, 6, 4) 
and most of permotus (I, 6, 5) have been obliterated. 


CmauwocEY E. Finca. 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY. 


ON THE SUPPOSEDLY OTIOSE av AT DEMOS- 
THENES, 20, 17. 


Dem., 20, 17: 


f m e — rd y À f * , Ü 4 » 
KQLTOL TOV ATAGwWY YS GV TIVOS NO tTELAS TO Kopien at TOUS €UVOUS 
~” at , M spt 5 ` ^ 3 — F 
rois kaÜcarOow xdpw ay éféAgs, oU pukpàv $vAaküv avrOy raUTQv 

adnpynkos eet. 


qs üv tiros (vel hodytivos) SLYOP $orwos àv A Horivos ay ody corr. in 
S }eriwecotv F, corr. in L, vulg. / av éfékys SLAYO 8v adédys F, vulg. 
(av) d$éXgs Krüger, “Sprachlehre,” 1,54,10,4 (a) ééns Dindorf, 
Westermann, Weil, Butcher, Navarre-Orsini 


According to the usual understanding of this sentence it is a 
relative conditional (hypothetical) sentence with dv and Sub- 
junctive. This is a very common sentence form, copiously illus- 
trated in all the grammars.* The relative pronoun can be sorts 


1 Krüger-Pókel, Y, 54, 15, 1; Kühner-Gerth, II, 425 ff.; Stahl, 526, 3; 
Schwyzer, II, 312; Smyth-Messing, 2567; Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 
932. Westermann in his discussion of this passage gives a lucid presen- 
tation of the traditional exegesis and the critical measures which this 
entails. He says: “qs d» rivos—ydpw é&éd\ns: Die Mss. haben dé» nicht 
nur an dieser Stelle, sondern wiederholt vor é£éAgs. Allein dies zweite 
dv, das doch nur Bedingungspartikel (= éáv) sein könnte, ist unstatt- 
haft, da schon js d» revos als hypothetisches Relativ (= áv rios) zu 
fassen ist. vgl Krüger 54,13,1. Die älteren Interpreten suchten diese 


proe a aae ie e oo 
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or és wita equal ease. No one takes much umbrage at the 
intrusion of dy between the two elements of the pronoun, and 
so the reading js dv twos is, as being the more unusual and 
better transmitted form, quite correctly retained. There is only 
one disturbing element in the picture. The word dv before 
éféAgs seems otiose. Attaching as it does to the relative pronoun 
the first dy would normally extend its force over the whole clause. 
There would therefore be no reason for it to be repeated. Actu- 
ally it would be somewhat surprising if it were repeated in a 
subjunctive clause, because, although dv is often repeated in 
optative and past indicative clauses,? it is almost never repeated 
in subjunctive clauses, and, in the case of the few exceptions, 
it has been editorial practice to excise the irregularly appearing 
particle. Accordingly Dindorf excised dy here also, and so the 
printed text has remained since his time. 

The argument seems cogent enough at first and yet it does not 
really satisfy. The less weighty reason why it does not satisfy is 
because the conclusion strains hard on paleographieal credibility. 
The manuscript tradition of Demosthenes is complex, a tradition 


Sehwierigkeit dadurch zu heben, dass sie das ihnen auch sonst anstóssige 
hs dv rivos in Horivocovy umünderten u. dy vor é&Aqgs als zum Relativ 
gehörig beibehalten. Indes ist gerade das wenn auch seltene 7s dv rives 
(st. 2s rivos dv) durch die besten Auctoritüten gesichert, während im 
anderen Falle die weite Trennung des ëy vom Relativ ungerechtfertigt 
erscheint. Vgl. Krüger 54,15,1. Unter diese Umständen schien es 
gerathen nach Dindorfs Vorgang das zweite dy zu streichen. røv 
dracay, mit Bez, auf die verschiedenen Verfassungsformen: in welchem 
Staate auch von allen (mógen sie demokratisch oder oligarchisch oder 
monarchisch geordnet sein) man den Freunden der bestehenden Ordnung 
die Anerkennung ihrer Verdienste entzieht. aóró» geht auf das col- 
lective js äv rivos wodtrelas zurück. Tatryy (= Tovro) im Genus an das 
Pridicat $vAak]» angeschlossen, nüml. rd koultecOar robs «Üvovs rois 
kaGecr@or xápw: so wird nun hiermit eine nicht geringe Schutzwehr 
derselben (ihnen) entzogen haben.” The remark is most interesting 
because although Westermann felt quite rightly that & if retained here 
“could after all only be áv,” yet he goes on to conclude that i£ must 
be excised. This shows how one can abuse grammatical doctrine so as 
to argue oneself out of one's own best natural sentiments concerning 
a passage. We begin rather with the presumption that the most natural 
interpretation of dy as--éá» is the proper starting point for the 
exegesis and proceed from there. 
? K.-G., I, 246, 7; Gildersleeve-Miller, 467. 
9 K.-G., T, 248. 
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which imposes eclecticism in text-construction. All of the manu- 
scripts have unacceptable readings in them. Still it is not too 
common that all of these many manuscripts are guilty of the 
same precise error of commission. Yet all the manuscripts do 
without exception have dv before é£éAgs. If it will really not 
construe at all, how could it, once it had gotten in, have been 
retained in all the manuscripts of the several traditions, some of 
them quite rigorously “ revised ”? If it really is senseless then 
surely someone would have left it out somewhere. And it still 
is not clear how, if it is really senseless, it got into the manu- 
scripts to begin with. It is not at all clear what could have 
motivated this corruption, what misunderstanding, what slip of 
the hand could have originally brought this extra dy here into 
any manuscript,—let alone all. It does seem that we owe it to 
the tradition to see if something cannot be made out of this 
second dv. If it will not do then we must perhaps relegate it 
to the apparatus, but first we must give it a try. Looked at in 
this light, in the light of the question what could dv be here, 
the matter does not seem so very difficult at all. In fact an 
answer suggests itself so imperiously, that it does far more than 
mere paleographical probability to justify the tradition. 

. There is a very plain, idiomatic usage, very widespread in 
Attic authors and repeatedly represented in the 20th and the 
other speeches of Demosthenes, according to which ei and its 
forms compounded with dv, i.e. èdv, #v, av stand in conditional 
clauses the verbs of which have the meaning “do away with, 
capture, kill” postpositive to the accusative object of the verb 
or postpositive to a genitive dependent upon the accusative 
object of the verb. The rule for this idiom is accurate as stated, 
but of course only the actual parallels carry the conviction 
needed to overwhelm the accustomed interpretation and compel 
reconsideration. So here they are: 


Thuc., III, 31: 
` hS F $ $ T 3 fa * £ Fd 
kat tyv 7pOcoO0ov Tavrny peyioryy ovcay 'AOqvatoy Ñv véAcot 


Rv bdddwee codd., Classen-Steup (jv) t¢éAwo: Herwaerden, Powell-Jones, 
Weil-de Romilly tv’ 5péAwor Dobree, Krüger, Hude-Smith 


Thuc., TIT, 81: 


——— ——— —— M — DR — —À 
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TOV ÉxÜpóv et Twa AdBotev, ázékrewoy 
Plato, Phaed., 620: 
TOY cavroU Krgpdrov et TL avTO éavroU dmokrwyso, . .. 


Plato, Leg., IX, 874B: 


* Dad ~ 
Nxrop dpa eis oixiay cioiovra exit kAomj xpynpdruv ùv €édov 





L4 
KTEV) ... 





Dem., 20, 25: 


tàs dreAcias éày ddeAnobe 


Dem., 20, 46: 


* ~ / - H 3 [4 / s f 
TOUS TOU TOLOUTOV maldas, cL . . . àdypnuévoi pavovuela thv Swpetay 


Dem., 20, 79: 


ld * / > 3 f 
piay peéev woAw et ATOAECEV 


Dem., 23, 199: 


a 8 » 3 7 
QUTOV GY Tis ATOKTELV] 


— 


Dem., 84, 51: 


TÒ tev Savaldovrwy pépos dv adatpeOn 


Now no pretence to exhaustiveness is intended, but just the 
passages which are here adduced do seem to make a strong case 
simply in terms of objective, idiomatic parallels. In five of the 
nine passages cited the verb is actually a form of aipéw or one of 
its compounds, just as in the passage we are discussing. One 
concludes that the word àv which is here postpositive to the 
accusatival object of é£éAgs, that is to say to the substantivated 
infinitival complex rò xopifecOar . . . xápw, is not just dy the 
simple modal particle but äv == édy — ei dy. Indeed the idiom 


‘This form also stands in the postpositive position in $$ 34 and 133. 
E! is used postpositively in 88 54 and 61. 'Eá» is used in this way in 
$8 22 and 119. Together with the three cases cited above in the text 
from the 20th oration there are all together 9 examples of ei-post- 
positive in this one speech, not counting the passage in §17 about 
which this note revolves, 
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which is here represented is so established that it is not at all 
difficult to understand why the scribes, if they felt any difficulty 
about the passage at all, rather produced variants at the begin- 
ning of the sentence than in the neighborhood of éféAys. We see, 
however, no need to question that both partieles, the simple 
modal particle dy at the beginning of the sentence and the com- 
pound of e and dy in the middle of the sentence, are to be 
retained. Demosthenes simply found occasion to use this well 
established idiom of postpositive «i in connection with verbs 
meaning “do away with, capture, kill” in the course of a sub- 
junctival relative conditional sentence. He felt that a simple ei 
in a subjunctival clause would be hard and so he allowed dy to 
adhere to the conditional particle. As a consequence he did in 
effect use åy the modal particle twice in the same sentence. 
But this is, as Kühner-Gerth (loc. cit., note 8 above) observes, 
although rare, not absolutely unknown in the uncorrected texts 
of the manuscript tradition, and it would seem that the peculiar 
circumstances of sentence structure which here present them- 
selves justify the retention of the twofold à» in one sentence 
here as an exception which can be explained. 


Guy L. Coorg, III. 


‘UNIVERSITY OP NORTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE. 


BAAAQ COMPOUNDS IN THE TRAGEDIANS. 


Further to the observations which were made in Glotta, 
XLVI (1968), pp. 54ff£: I have tabulated the occurrence of 
the compounds of BdéAAw in the surviving work of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. The choice of this group of words 
was suggested by a remark made by G. W. Bond in his edition 
of the Hypsipyle.2 To this I shall refer later. The figures given 
are based on the instances noticed in the Index Aeschyleus of 
Italie? the Lexicon Sophocleum of Ellendt,* and the Concor- 
dance io Euripides of Allen and Italie.” The numbers in brackets 
denote total instances; the numbers standing outside brackets 
denote the occurrences in iambic trimeters. A clearer picture 
of the influence exerted by the structure of the iambic trimeter 
on the vocabulary of the tragedians emerges if the occurrences 
outside trimeters are isolated. A question mark indicates doubt- 
ful examples. 

In Table I, which deals with the occurrence of the compounds 
of BddAdw in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, two significant 
trends can be seen. In the case of compounds involving a disyl- 
labie prefix ending in a vowel of which both syllables are short 
(that is to say compounds most forms of which involve two 
successive short syllables) there is a disproportion between the 
number of Euripidean occurrences and the number of Aeschylean 
and Sophoclean ones. This is true even when allowance is made 
for the fact that the Euripidean material is roughly three times 
greater than that available in the case of the older tragedians. 
On the other hand, in the case of the other compounds, the 


1I showed in this article that certain compounds of afi and rléquc 
occurred more frequently in Euripides than in Aeschylus or Sophocles. 
These were compounds which, for the most part, can be used in iambic 
trimeters only if resolution is admitted. The other compounds were 
distributed more evenly. I suggested that this uneven distribution was 
related to the fact that Euripides used resolution in his trimeters 
more frequently than the older tragedians. 

? Oxford, 1963. See p. 138. 

? Rev. by 5. L. Radt (Leiden, 1964). 

* Rev. by H. Genthe (Hildesheim, 1958). 

5 London, 1954. 
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distribution of the occurrences is far more even. These two 
trends are in agreement with those observed in the case of didwpe 
and 7i@qy. and can be explained by the metrical factors described 
in my previous article. 


TABLE I-—DISTERIBUTION OF B4\\w COMPOUNDS 


Aeschylus Sophocles Euripides 
å- 1(2) 1(2) 2 (14) 
dya- 1(1) — 2(2) 
dTo- 0(1) 0(1) 2(5) 
ĝia- 0(1) 1(1) 6 (9) 
els- 0(1) 2 (9) T (T) 
èx- 5(9) 26 (26) 63 (70) 
éjt- 2(5) 7 (0) 21(28) 
ér- 0(1) 0(2) 1(4) 
KATA- 1?(11) —— 8(12) 
pera- —— 0(1) 6(18) 
mapa- 1(1) 0(1) 0(2) 
nepi- 3(7) —— 27+-17(386+17?) 
Tpo- 0(1) 4 (4) 3(5) 
Tpoc- T (8-1?) 6(7) 16 (20) 
oUp- 4(5) 5 (5) 17 (184-1?) 
Ümep- 4(4) 2(2) 16 (21--11) 
ùro- — 0(1) 44-12(54-11) 


It seems, then, that the compounds of BáAAo afford a further 
instance of the fact that Euripides? relaxation of his metrical 
style was &ccompanied by an increase in the number of words 
readily available for his use. 

This conclusion is supported by the trends observable in 
Table II. This Table presents an analysis of the Euripidean 
instances of those compounds of f4AAe whose total number of 
instances is large enough to be significant.) The instances of 
each compound are distributed among four groups depending 
on the plays in which the compounds are found. Once again, 
total instances are bracketed, and the occurrences in trimeters 


* The distribution of the remaining compounds, with the exception of 
duaBdddw, is in agreement with the trends noticed below. Of the 6 
instances of d:a8déddw in trimeters, 2 do not involve resolution and the 
remaining 4 occur in plays belonging to Groups I and II. The relatively 
small number (9) of total instances may be the reason for this 
anomaly. It is unfortunate that we know so little about frags, 646N. 
and 859N, 
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are isolated. The classification of Euripides’ plays into four 
groups corresponds with that of T. B. L. Webster,’ who has 
brought up to date the well-known findings of Zielinski. I have, 
however, included instances found in the Rhesus in Group I and 
those found in the Cyclops and Autolycus, both satyr plays, 
in Group IV.5 


TABLE II—DiSTRIBUTION oF 8áAAo COMPOUNDS IN EURIPIDES 


Grouping 

I II III IV Dubious Total 
dugt- 0(2) 0(6) 1(3) 1(4) m 2(14) 
ÈK- 11(11) 19 (19) 20 (25) 12 (14) 1 63 (70) 
u- 8(9) 1(1) 11(13) 1(3) -= 21 (26) 
mpos- 6(9) 3(3) 5(6) 1(1) 1 16 (20) 
oup- 8(8) 1(1) 4(4) 4(54-11) — QA (18-11) 
bmep- 8 (9) 0(1) 2 (5-4-12) 5(5) l 16(21--1?) 
Tepi- 1(1) 1(2) 16 (20) 9(13) l 27+1?(36- 
pera- 0(3) —— 3(8) 3(7) _ 6 (18) 
KATA- 0(1) — 2(5) 6(6) ~ 8(12) 


From this analysis two trends emerge which correspond with 
those already noticed in T'able I. The compounds formed with 
KaTrd, perd, and wepi, i.e. the compounds whose forms nearly 
always involve two successive short syllables, occur almost exclu- 
sively in the plays belonging to the two latter groups, i.e. in 
plays involving Euripides! freer use of the iambic trimeter. 
The other compounds are distributed evenly among the four 
groups.® These trends are more evident in Table IIT, where the 
percentage of occurrences in Groups I and II is compared to 
the percentage in Groups III and IV in the case of each com- 
pound. In terms of material available, Groups I and II and 
Groups TTI and IV are roughly equivalent. 

The tragedians, then, were affected to a considerable extent 
by metrical factors in their use of the compounds of f4AAo. 
These factors need to be taken into account when we attempt 


"The Tragedies of Euripides (London, 1967). See pp. 3 ff. 

*I believe that the Rhesus is an early play of Euripides. The satyr 
plays are placed in Group IV on account of their free metrical style. 

? dgduSáXAo is an exception. There are, however, only two instances 
of the word in trimeters, Since this number is too low to be significant, 
dudiBddhw is not included in the analysis by percentages. 
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TABLE ÍIII—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF Add\dkw COMPOUNDS 
IN TRIMETERS OF EURIPIDES 


Groups I + II Groups III + IV 
Èx- 48 52 
éu- 43 57 
mpos- 60 40 
svp- 53 47 
brep- 53 47 
KATA- 0 100 
pera- 0 100 
mept- T 93 


to explain why Euripides! use of a given word differs from that 
of the other tragedians. For example, G. W. Bond has noticed 
already *° the frequent occurrence of repigáAAo in Euripides, and 
he attributes this to the poet’s ‘proneness’ to the word. He 
does not point out, however, that while there are 36 certain 
occurrences of the word in Euripides," it occurs only 8 times 
in tragedies written before the T'roades in 415, i.e. in the trage- 
dies belonging to Groups I and II. This may mean that Euripi- 
des was forced by the exigencies of metre to suppress his fondness 
for the word early in his career. On the other hand, this 
fondness may be only apparent, and, in fact, a freer metrical 
style may have permitted Euripides’ full use in his later plays 
of a common word,?? which he avoided no less than the older 
tragedians in his earlier works.** It is to the latter alternative 
that I incline. 
Kevin H. Les. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND, 
ARMIDALE, AUSTRALIA. 


1? Loc. cit. 

^ Frag. 1130N. is of doubtful authorship. 

12 repiBdddw is found 4 times in Homer, once in Pindar, 7 times in 
Aeschylus (3 in trimeters), 4 times in Thucydides, and 27 times in 
Herodotus. 

+ If Aristophanes is indeed parodying Euripides’ use of mepiBáAAw in 
Thesm., 914 and Frogs, 1822, then the point of the joke may be not 
that Euripides was partieularly fond of this word, but that his use 
of it was noticeably different from that of Sophocles and Aeschylus 
and even from his own usage at an earlier stage. In this connection 
it is important to remember that both Thesm. and Frogs are contem- 
poraneous with the latter part of Euripides’ career, 
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Gorpon WinLrAMS. Tradition and Originality in Roman Poetry. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1968. Pp. ix + 810. 


The size (810 pages) and large format of this book are in con- 
sonance with its enounced purpose, “to demonstrate,” as the author 
puts it in the preface, “the essential nature of Roman poetry and 
the ways in which individual poets, belonging to, and conscious of, 
an identifiable tradition . . . achieved an originality of their own.” 
Since Williams posits a decisive break or “ dividing line in Roman 
poetry" at about the death of Horace (8 B.C.), he reserves all 
later poetry (poetry written after that date)—the poetry of the 
“decadence” as he calls it—for a subsequent work. There ean 
thus be no doubt of the ambitious character of this book, of its 
author’s determination to demonstrate “the essential nature” of 
Roman poetry before 8 B.C. And it is in these terms, clearly, 
that the book should not be reviewed. Not merely the book’s size 
and the author’s claims for it but what may be called its magisterial 
tone, its authoritative manner, all seem to invite a corresponding 
style of criticism. But this in my view would be unwarranted and 
unfair, Here is a book that almost lays itself open to criticism 
because, in my view, it conspicuously fails to do what it avowedly 
sets out to do and, in the process, reveals a number of flaws and 
a great deal of irrelevance. But here also is a book that contains a 
large amount of excellent and sensitive analysis and above all repre- 
sents an heroic effort to attack frontally a major problem. Even 
where Williams is, in my view, wrong or misguided, he still has much 
that is important to say. The problem of a reviewer is so to balance 
negative and positive criticism as to reach something like perceptive 
justice. It is a big problem and all I can do is to struggle with 
it, but the book is worth the trouble, 

The book is big because of Williams’ method, to answer questions 
on very general topies (e.g. “ Poet and Community,” “Form and 
Convention") by a detailed analysis of single poems and passages 
in extremely long chapters that are often written in a very loose 
or discursive way. Since there is practically no summary (either at 
the end of the book or the separate ehapters)— Williams! avowed 
intention is not to contaminate his detailed analysis by empty 
generalization—it is very hard to get a clear idea of even the parts— 
let alone the whole—of this huge book. 

All this is made more diffieult by Williams’ consistent refusal to 
“place” his own views in any sort of scholarly perspective. It is 
understandable that he should have rejected the German type of 
“ prolegomena " to his subject. But very brief acknowledgments 
of indebtedness and alignment (his seholarly position in brief) would 
still have been possible and in my view highly desirable. His book 
is obviously a work of specialized scholarship (this, according to 
Williams, is the necessary “corrective” for “antobiographical ap- 
preeiation"). Even Williams’ attempt to make it accessible to the 
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general reader (by, for example, appending prose translations of 
the numerous quotations) seems scarcely realistic: he has acknowl- 
edged only “a remnant of a hope” that it will interest “a wider 
audience.” One can therefore only regret that he has paid so little 
attention to the major scholars of his subject. Though he states in 
his preface a desire to “ avoid polemic,” a great deal of the book is 
in fact highly polemic and a very large proportion of the books 
eited in his bibliography are eited only for refutation or by way of 
rejection. In general he conducts a running battle with the older 
or “traditional” or “19th century” scholarship and for this he 
has a great deal of justifieation. But what ean hardly be justified 
is his attitude toward contemporaries in his own exact field, precisely 
the people who have preceded him in much the same sort of battle. 
To mention merely the most obvious examples, he refers to Friedrich 
Klingner only in respect to one reading in the text of the Ars 
Poetica (morabitur vs. morabimur) even though he discusses at 
some length such poems as Catullus 64 and the Eclogues of Virgil,— 
precisely the poems whose interpretation Klingner has, in the 
opinion of many, revolutionized. He never once mentions Viktor 
Pósehl. Aside from Eduard Fraenkel and a very few other scholars, 
he ignores the entire range of contemporary German, French, Italian, 
American, and most British scholarship so far at least as any ex- 
pression of positive indebtedness is concerned. Even in his rather 
elaborate polemics (on e.g. the Ars Poetica, the arrangement of 
the Latin Gedichtbuch, the Propertian corpus, the problem of “ un- 
poetical words” in Latin Poetry), he tends to reduce the arguments 
he opposes to what is almost a caricature. There can be no doubt 
that Williams really has made up his own mind on most of the 
poets he diseusses—no one ean question his honesty—but there is 
little exeuse for the ellipsis and negativism of his references. If all 
the recent literature—one thinks here of Klingner, Péschl, Burck, 
Álfonsi, LaPenna, Bardon, Perret, Büchner, Wilkinson, Commager, 
Waszinck, Georg Rohde, Solmsen, ete.—has had no positive influence 
upon him, it is a pity. If it has, he should at least have mentioned it. 

But this sort of lapse would be of little importance if it were 
not part and parcel of a much more serious defect of the book, which 
I ean only describe as a deliberate avoidance of the major problems, 
authors, and topics. Granting that his terminus of 8 B.C. is justi- 
fied (and I am inelined to think that it is justified: at any rate an 
author has a right to determine the limits of his own work), the 
relative neglect of such major poems as the Georgics and Aeneid, 
Lucretius De Rerum Natura, most of Plautus and Terence, most 
of early Latin (with the partial exception of Ennius and Lucilius), 
and of central literary movements (such as the Scipio circle, the 
Neoteries and the group of poets around Maecenas) cannot in my 
opinion be justified, particularly in a very large book on the “ essen- 
tial nature” of Latin poetry before 8 B.C. The poets treated in 
any detail are Horace, the elegists (mostly Propertius), the Virgil 
of the Bucolics, and Catullus. Several passages of Plautus and 
Terence, Ennius, the Aeneid, and Lucretius are discussed but with- 
out any reference to their broader contexts or the wholes from 
which they come. And even authors such as Horace who are treated 
at length, are not treated in their integrity or in true historical per- 
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spective. Furthermore, Williams method (to treat each poem or 
poet in the light of a partieular problem such as “ Form and Con- 
vention,” the poet’s individualism or sincerity, etc.) virtually for- 
bids him to treat any one poem in all its aspects or as a real 
whole. Thus the relegation of the discussion of the poet's language 
and style (including metric) to one chapter (XI) dealing with five 
poets (Ennius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Propertius) almost forces 
Williams to separate content from meter and language, hence really 
to put off his discussion of poetry as such to the very end. His 
discursive method to some extent alleviates this inconvenience but 
only at the cost of tantalizing omissions: we are always waiting for 
him to deal fully and fairly with any one work or poem only to find 
that he never does. 

Thus the inconveniences of his method are very great indeed. He 
has deliberately eschewed a treatment of his subject in an historical- 
chronological framework or by separate authors or poems (save for 
brief lyrics treated always as exempla of a specialized point) or 
by genres or types of poetry or even by recognized major problems 
(such as, for example, the origin of elegy, the relation of Virgil 
to Homer, or Lucretius to Greek didactic, or, aside from brief 
aperçus, of Plautus and Terence to new comedy) and has instead 
posed some ten general topics: (1) “The Poet and Community ” 
(i. e., the peculiar public or official status of the poet); (2) “Form 
and Convention"; (3) The poet’s demand on the reader (i.e., what 
the poet leaves to the reader to “read between the lines”); (4) 
“The Blending of Greek and Roman” (i.e, the Roman's use of 
Greek models and motifs); (5) The “ poetry of Institutions” (the 
poetical role of Roman institutions like marriage or the state); 
(6) * Interest in the individual"; (7) * Truth and Sincerity " (the 
extent to which the poet tells the objective truth and is sincere 
in what he tells); (8) Morality and Poetry (the poetie use of 
moralizing); (9) “ Observation, Deseription and Imagination” and 
(10) * Thought and Expression or “ Language and Style.” Clearly 
Williams thinks that only in this way can he get the “ essential 
nature" of Latin poetry; i.e. to see the Latin poet as “ original" 
only within a definite tradition or against such a tradition, 

By diseussing the forms, conventions, models (Greek especially), 
institutions, and morals of the poet and his society, he seeks to 
delineate his original eharaeteristies,—the way in which he is indi- 
vidual, true, sincere, aeute in his observation, personal in his style, 
ete. Such discussion is necessary, according to Williams, because the 
older scholarship, which he sees illustrated in e.g. Heinze’s or (in 
part at least) Fraenkel’s books on Horace, has largely ignored the 
tradition and tried to take the poems literally, as either straight 
autobiography or as unproblematic in the manner of modern or ro- 
mantic verse. Williams tries to explain the raison d’étre of his 
procedure in his first chapter (“Some Characteristic Problems and 
Difficulties’) where, by way of example, he examines the first book 
of Horace’s Epistles. The fact that they cannot be taken as real 
letters but are rather imaginative exercises in the epistolary form 
(in which an apparently autobiographical setting subserves philo- 
sophie observations based on Greek ideas and Roman morality) 
suggests to him that one can only understand Latin poetry by a 
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similar examination of its form, its demand on the reader’s coopera- 
tion, its mixture of Greek and Roman elements, its moralizing, its 
actual as opposed to its apparent autobiography, its community 
orientation or publie purpose, its relation to real life, ete. What 
the poet appears to say or do (e.g. write a letter to a particular 
friend) is not what he is really saying or doing and we cannot 
understand the poet (or his originality) until we penetrate his pose 
or eonvention and reaeh the truth behind it. 

This seems at first sight almost indisputable, even truistie. How 
many eontemporary seholars or erities would really take the Epistles 
as true letters or even as merely autobiographical? Has not, in fact, 
a very large part of even the “older” or “19th century” scholar- 
ship been devoted to the deseription and location of conventions, 
borrowings, traditional elements of various kinds? The reaction 
against a romantic or literal-biographical view of Catullus and the 
elegists, or of Virgi's Bwucolics or Horace’s Odes, Satires and 
Epistles, has clearly gone far, perhaps too far. But it is justifiable 
for a eritie to “rediscover America” if the rediscovery can lead 
him to new truth. In Williams’ case I cannot see that much new 
truth has in fact been discovered. 

His method is to illustrate his general and largely indisputable 
(at times platitudinous) expositions of “convention” or * form" 
by the analysis of poems or passages showing a particular reaction 
to a convention or form. Since it would be tedious or uninteresting 
to take too many, too obvious examples, he tends to concentrate on 
rather unobvious ones, indeed very often on the most intensely dis- 
puted and enigmatic poems in Latin (such as e.g. Catullus 64 and 
68, the fourth Hclogue of Virgil, the Ars Poetica, Propertius, I, 21 
and Horace, I, 28 [Archytas]), and to establish his points by highly 
idiosyneratie stands on old Streitfragen such as Dido's conubium or 
coniugium, the Ars Poetica’s emphasis on drama, the meaning of 
Propertius! “three books,” Axelson on “unpoetic” words, and the 
like. In this way, rather obvious general points are often made 
by very unobvious and disputable interpretations of specific texts 
-and problems with the result that even the obvious begins to seem 
dubious. It would be pointless I think to discuss this curious feature 
of Williams’ book, if it were not that only in this way can its 
strengths be brought out (for I must warn the reader that, despite 
preliminary appearances, my critique is not simply negative). 

Yn Ch. IT, for example (The Poet and the Community), Williams 
diseusses the shift from the non-community-conscious Catullus to the 
community-conscious Augustans (“The decisive new factor was the 
success of central authority in engaging the attention of poets in 
political aspirations and ideals," p. 48). In this connection he com- 
pares the treatments of Actium by Propertius (IV, 0, 1-14) and 
Virgil (Aeneid, VIII, 675-713) and quite correctly awards the 
palm to Virgil: Propertius “ Callimachean" poem is unsuited to 
its subject. This leads him to a declaration that the “real test 
should be one of literary criticism” (p. 57) and so to a comparison 
of two poems of Horace (IV, 6 which directly recalls the Carmen 
Saeculare and IV, 3 which does not, but which Williams neverthe- 
less so interprets because it refers to the Romae ... suboles that 
he renders as the “youth of Rome," i.e. the youth that sang the 
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Carmen). Few critics, so far as I know, have ever doubted that 
IV, 3 (Quem tu Melpomene semel) is a very much better poem 
than IV, 6. But I can hardly see that Williams has brought this out 
in his analysis of it (pp. 66-7). The reason for this is, in part 
at least, that he sees it wholly in the context of the Carmen 
Saeculare, indeed as a direct reference to the Carmen. He is con- 
cerned with the “requisitions of a formal and institutional nature 
which had been made on the poet.” Actually as I see it, it is only 
by a highly strained interpretation of IV, 3 that he can make it 
refer to the Carmen. It is rather about Horace’s general reputation 
as a lyric poet—shown in the monstrare digito of passing Romans, 
the offspring (suboles) of the queen city—and its inspiration is not 
at all his official role as a state-poet. It is probably fruitless to 
argue about the possibility of its reference to the Carmen or the 
absolute meaning of suboles—though it is its difference from, not 
its likeness to IV, 6 that impresses me—but the splendid pride of 
Rome's chief lyrist (Romanae fidicen lyrae) is very evident and the 
poem reveals a handling of language and meter that far surpasses 
that of the jejune IV, 6. The important point is not its “ primeval ” 
form but its brilliant use of the form, particularly in the striking 
juxtaposition of the triumphant dux on the Capitol and the bard 
in his well-watered Tivoli. Horace emphatically differentiates the 
two: his ambition is not political. 

But Willams goes on to interpret the Epistle to Augustus (II, 1) 
and the odes of the fourth book as, essentially, illustrations of 
Horace’s Augustan inspiration. He even states that Horace’s use 
of lyric poetry to “make political statements” was his “ most 
original contribution to Roman literature " and compounds the state- 
ment by adding that * 1t is really only in the fourth book of the Odes 
that he [Horace] taced and found the satisfactory solution [for 
the problem of whom to direet his state verse to| of addressing 
political poetry directly to the head of state" as surrogate so to 
Speak for the eommunity. Horace himself, according to Williams, 
has not changed in Book IV but has rather realized in that book 
* new areas of inspiration and methods of treatment." Nevertheless 
even Williams does not finally argue for the superiority of Book IV. 
He sees in fact the more direct influence of Augustus (vis à vis 
Maecenas) and a lack of that personal linkage between poet and 
addressee which characterizes the earlier odes. But such admissions 
are, as it were, rather reluctantly wrung from his general defence of 
Horace’s “ political” poetry. It is the conditions, not Horace’s 
political powers, that are changed in Williams’ view. To say that 
Horace at times wrote good ^ political ” poetry or even that he was 
at times and in part inspired by Augustus is perfectly acceptable, 
but a properly “ literary-critical ” approach would, I think, put far 
more emphasis on the extreme ambiguity of Horace’s political poetry 
and the evident (at least to me) falling off of the political pieces 
of Book IV. Williams himself speaks of the “ servility " of Lucan 
and the later poets and even mentions the defects of IV,5 (the 
Divis orte bonis), but he curiously dodges the literary-critical prob- 
lem, which is quite simply that of the goodness or badness of 
Horace’s political poems, 

When he suggests that Horace’s panegyrie of Augustus in Odes, 
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12 (Iam satis terris) is inspired by relief at the ending of the 
civil war, he hits I think the essential difference between the older 
and the later Roman odes, and his general remarks about the mixture 
of “light hellenistic” tricks with seriousness in this poem, are, in 
my view, absolutely sound. But Williams’ genuinely critical under- 
standing seems, in this chapter, sadly hampered by his excessive con- 
cern with the “official” or publie status of Horace’s poetry. He 
comes close to regarding Horace’s Augustanism as a “ convention ” 
that puts Horace almost beyond the reach of our modern sensibility. 
The implication is that we must like official poetry if we are to 
like Horace. But the progression from relief at the ending of the 
civil war to increasingly difficult dependence on an authoritarian 
regime is a perfectly intelligible one. If it were not, Horace would 
not be a poet whom we could read with sympathy. As it is, we ean 
understand well enough the difference between the moving emotion 
of the Regulus Ode and the official coldness of the Divis orte bonis, 
between the friendly tone of the letters and odes to Maecenas and 
the remoteness of the Epistle to Augustus. To magnify the political 
side of Horace, as Williams does, is to do a serious injustice to his 
poetry. While I myself would not go as far as La Penna (in his 
Orazio e Videologia del principato), I must admit that he is at least 
a healthy corrective to Williams. 

Í find a very similar difficulty in the two chapters on “ Form and 
Convention" (III) and the * Demand on the Reader” (IV). Wil- 
liams discusses the conventionality of the invitation and hymn 
formulae in so many of Horace’s odes. He makes much of the dif- 
ference between a real invitation and the “dramatice evocation” of 
the imagined occasion (which he sees in Odes, III, 8) and discusses 
at length the fictional character of symposiastie poetry. So too with 
the hymn form so beloved of Horace. (At this point Williams re- 
discusses the “ novelty " of Horace’s invocations of Augustus.) Here 
again he seems to me to overstress the ''diffieulty " of the obvious 
conventions involved. One has to be almost absurdly literal to take 
them at face value nor are they all that difficult. As for the 
* demand on the reader,” the poet’s elliptical method of setting up 
a scene or leaving much to the reader’s imagination, it seems to me 
either to present no very great difficulty (as for example in Catullus, 
101—the farewell to his brother—or Horace, Odes, LIT, 9, the dia- 
logue between Lydia and her quondam lover) or to reflect a quite 
special problem as in the notoriously enigmatie I, 21 of Propertius, 
I, 28 (Archytas) of Horace’s Odes, or that old Streitfrage, the ninth 
Epode. Here I find Williams’ explanation of I, 21 quite uneonvine- 
ing—that Gallus is actually the brother-in-law of the wounded 
soldier—and making indeed a much greater “demand on the 
reader" than any of the possible alternative exegeses, but I think 
he handles Horace’s Archytas and Actium (9th Epode) poems with 
both common sense and good taste. But can one settle this sort 
of problem (the problem of how Roman poets used a general 
convention) by necessarily disputable solutions of famous Streit- 
fragen? It is not simply the custom of making demands on the 
reader which has produced the difficulties that beset Propertius, I, 21 
or the Archytas poem. 

I must confess to profound disappointment with the long chapter 
V on “The Blending of Greek and Roman” (117 pages). Here 
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I anticipated a genuine discussion of the essential problem (as I 
see it) of Latin poetry,—of how the Romans did in faet use Greek 
models, and at least some reaction to the seventy years of scholarly 
work inaugurated by Heinze’s famous book on Virgil. In fact, 
Williams does not mention Heinze or the Virgil-Homer question or 
the question of Roman use of Greek didactic (Lucretius, Georgics) 
or indeed any large question: everything centers on the discussion 
of short pasages or poems, a disproportionate number of which 
are again well known Streitfragen whose solution throws at best a 
most oblique light on the major problem. Thus he discusses Catul- 
lus’ translation of Sappho (51) entirely from the standpoint of 
the disputed last stanza. (I would agree with him that it is genuine 
Catullus but I would question how far one is justified in drawing 
major inferences from what is certainly an unusually difficult and 
highly disputed transition.) He compares the well-known parallels 
(on birds) of Virgil, Terentius Varro, and Aratus (though char- 
acteristically without any acknowledgment of previous discussion, 
save for Leo's 1902 article, m the rather large literature on the 
question) and agrees with most of the commentators on Virgil's 
Roman capacity “to clothe with life and emotion the objective state- 
ments of Greek poets.” Here I think Williams is quite “in the 
groove"—he has hit upon an essential element of Roman origin- 
ality—and his following up of this by a diseussion of the well- 
known Homer-Ennius-Virgil fopos on the felling of the forest trees 
brings out the specially Roman use of onomatopoeia and sound 
effects (though unfortunately Williams’ discussion here suffers by 
comparison with the excellent treatment of the same thing by 
Klingner: ef, his Virgil, pp. 373 £.). Here I thought, as I read this 
chapter, that Williams was laying the groundwork for an attack on 
the central problem: instead we find long discussions of Horace’s 
Descende caelo (Odes, IIT, 4), Virgil’s 4th Helogue, a few lines of 
Plautus and Terence, and, at some length, the Eclogues again (2, 1, 
9) followed by some 29 pages (or a fourth of the chapter) on the 
Ars Poetica. 

In respect to the Descende caelo, Wiliams, following Fraenkel, 
makes the point that its original or Roman addition to Pindar is its 
“ autobiographical viewpoint.” (It is thus “better” or more com- 
plex, in its mingling of themes, than I, 12.) From then on he 
makes the mingling of Greek and Roman themes (“ synthesizing 
imaginative power”) the distinguishing mark of Roman originalily 
in poetry. His interpretation of Eclogue 4 shows, for once, an 
acknowledged influence (the famous article on it by Jachmann) 
though on the whole his conclusions (as to the child’s identity 
particularly) are closer to Klingner’s recent discussion. Certainly 
Williams is right (as I see it) in his view of the originality of such 
a Roman “synthesis” of themes (which he shows also in several 
Horatian odes). His interpretation of Eclogue 1 closely follows, 
though without acknowledgment, the lines of Klingner’s well-known 
article (especially in respect to the justification of the two themes 
or notes,—the contrasted speeches of Tityrus and Meliboeus) but 
seems to me overcrowded with somewhat outmoded polemics. He 
devotes considerable space, for instance, to showing that Virgil does 
not deseribe “real places” but, mixed Graeco-Roman ensembles, 
and to refuting the direct identification of the poetical names with 
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real people (the identification e, g. of Menaleas and Virgil). But he 
does not develop his idea of a “fusion of themes” beyond indicating 
the “fused” themes in the separate poems, really an enumeration 
of the details involved, 

The long discussion of the Ars Poetica amounts also to a re- 
iterated insistence on Horace’s original or “Roman” fusion of 
themes, which I think is broadly correct though again this is heavily 
involved in polemics e.g. against Brink’s attribution of some of 
Horace’s content to Neoptolemus or against the usual explanations 
of Horace’s emphasis of drama and satyr plays. Apparently Wil- 
liams had not seen my discussion of Brink’s book in Gnomon 
(XXXVI, pp. 265f.) though he comes to somewhat similar views 
on Horace’s “original” use of Aristotle. Here I would say that 
he does not do Brink justice (Brink did not simply try to prove 
Horace’s dependence on Neoptolemus: he in fact made some acute 
observations on Horace’s use of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics, 
observations which, whether or not we think that Horace’s Aristo- 
telianism was mainly mediated by Neoptolemus, are nevertheless 
absolutely fundamental for relevant further research on the problem) 
and deals rather eavalierly (and to me uneonvineingly) with Horace’s 
emphasis on drama and satyr plays. His multiplication of reasons 
(for Horace’s emphasis on drama) greatly weakens the cogency of 
his ease. But here, once more, Williams! insistence on polemics 
(his choice of notoriously disputable texts and Streitfragen) goes 
with his failure to advance his argument by his successive exegeses. 
The whole chapter does not add up, despite the occasional shrewd- 
ness and sensitivity of many of his critical observations. 

But the defect of Williams’ method or approach becomes much 
greater in the two long chapters on “The Poetry of Institutions" 
(VI) and “Interest in the Individual” (VII). A large part, for 
example, of the long sixth chapter deals with Roman conubium and 
its effect on Latin poets (48 pages out of 85 for the chapter), and 
most of this is devoted to highly idiosyncratic exegeses of Dido’s 
* eonubium " in Aeneid IV and the Cornelia elegy of Propertius. 
Williams’ main point is that Romans made poetry of an institution 
like marriage in à way that was quite original and un-Greek. In 
itself, this point, as I see it, is not only true but moderately obvious, 
though I would question the justification of emphasizing it as Wil- 
liams does. But the point is hardly borne out by the long exegeses 
of Virgil and Propertius. 

I skip the exegesis of Propertius (which I find difficult and on 
the whole uneonvineing) but must say a little about Williams’ 
treatment of Dido. He takes Dido to be wnivira (a one-husband- 
only woman) who violates her “univiral” status (or pledge to 
remain faithful to Sychaeus) by marriage (conubium) to Aeneas. 
Despite the faets that Virgil tells us that she hides her culpa under 
the false label of coniugiwm, that Fama spreads the news of what is 
plainly taken to be an illicit amour, that Aeneas protests that he 
never offered her marriage (a statement that neither Dido nor 
Virgil disputes), Williams insists that she was really married though 
by a “free marriage" or by consent without deductio. It is of 
course true that many Romans lived together without any ceremony 
or declaration and that the “marriage” acquired legal status by 
lasting a year if unbroken by the stipulated “three night” absence 
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of the wife. It is also true that a marriage did not require a formal 
ceremony or deductio, so long as the marriage intent was legally 
clear. But that patrician or established families—let alone royalty !— 
could “marry” in this way is absolutely incredible. Here the 
famous text (548-52)—non licuit thalami expertem sine crimine 
vitam degere more ferae—has little bearing on the question: Dido 
may be saying that she should not have lived with Aeneas without 
marriage or that she was not left free to remain a pure widow 
but the one elear point in the passage is that a liaison with Aeneas 
was wrong and that she had in the process been unfaithful to 
Sychaeus. Was the cave episode really a marriage? Some have 
thought so (e.g. Pease) but Williams, true to his theory of a legal 
conubium, denies that anything sexual happened in the cave or at 
least that is the only way I can understand his statement (p. 379) 
that “it should be said explicitly that, when Virgil speaks of a 
‘seeret love’ [the ‘furtivus amor’ of l. 171] he does not mean that 
Dido had been secretly making love with Aeneas but that she had 
been feeling love for him and not talking about it.” It would be 
unfair to press this point were it not for the more general and 
important misconception of the Aeneid that it implies. The business 
of Sychaeus was of course in Virgil’s sources but it plays no pivotal 
role in the Aeneid. In fact Virgil, as Macrobius tells us, revised 
the traditional conception of an adamantly univiral Dido. She was 
passionately in love with Aeneas and relinquished her royal duties 
and status because of her love though she knew full well that she 
could not ever “ marry” Aeneas and keep him in Carthage. This 
is her tragedy, the great tragedy of passion which Virgil first raised 
to the proportions of a serious epic. It is the tragedy that brought 
forth the tears of Augustine and all his suecessors. This is indeed 
no “institutional” poetry (as Williams would have it) but some- 
thing utterly different! 

In Chapter VII (on Roman individualism), Williams, despite 
some quite apposite remarks on the originality of Roman satire (as 
the autobiographical revelation of a proud Roman individual like 
Lucilius) and on Catullus! personal remarks to himself (especially 
in the famous eighth poem), beeomes finally involved in another long 
diseussion (25 out of 82 pages in the chapter) of the Propertian 
corpus. This is quite unnecessary for his general purpose—to show 
that Roman poets did in fact put a unique emphasis on the indi- 
vidual and his autobiography—and involves him in yet another 
Streitfrage, in which onee again his main argument quite bogs 
down. Among other things, he tries to prove that there is no good 
reason to divide the second book (that Propertius! reference in II, 
13 to “three books " refers only to his * plan of composition ” which 
was in fact completed by the present Book III) and no reason to 
assume “separate publication” of the Books or any real develop- 
ment or change in Propertius! original plan of publication (he thinks 
any “assumption of a direct relationship between actual experience 
and poetrv in Propertius is certainly false”). I cannot of course 
go into the details of this vexed question here. I can only say that 
the argument seems to me both wrong and self-contradietory. At- 
tempts to explain away the “three book” reference—or deny its 
obvious meaning that II,13 was a poem in one of the three com- 
pleted books that would constitute his funeral procession (pompa)— 
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seem to me unnecessary, particularly in view of the fact that the 
second book is of quite anomalous length—quite the longest extant 
“hook” of Augustan verse—and almost certainly transmitted to 
us in a quite disturbed state. Williams ignores the major argu- 
ments against his position, arguments which, so far at least as the 
second book goes, are in my opinion quite conclusive. But the 
curious fact is that despite his repudiation of the usual “ three 
book” thesis, he still argues for what seems to me very much the 
same thing, a “planned” publication in three books. Nor ean I 
understand his apparent determination to deny “ development” to 
Propertius or at least deny the de facto differences between Books 
I-II, ITI, and IV. If he does not see that there are differences, I do 
not know what further ean be done except to repeat what many have 
said (or as I think perceived). All of whom Williams has presum- 
ably read and discounted. 

His argument here is indeed very curious since his general position 
is to deny the validity of arguments for a “plan” or design of 
even single Augustan poetry books (ef. pp. 328, 480 where he seems 
to be refuting myself). As I follow Williams, he seems to think 
that because I and some others have supplied labels or brief de- 
scriptions to the different poems of a given book, we are therefore 
using the labels as “proofs” of a designed symmetry or corre- 
spondence of poems or arranging the poems on the sole basis of 
the labels. He also seems to think (p. 480) that the very fact that 
the poems were written on a roll or scroll precludes any such ar- 
rangement, even in as brief a book as the Monobiblos. Since in 
fact most arrangements or “symmetrical schemes” are rightly sus- 
pect (a little ingenuity ean see symmetries in most things as has 
been often shown), many (if not all) scholars who have posited or 
argued for such symmetries have been particularly careful to make 
their arguments objective or based on facts as indisputable or un- 
subjective as possible. In other words the question is whether the 
poems are in fact planned or arranged; the raison d/étre or nomen- 
elature of the plan is quite a different question. By now, much 
objective evidence (as I at least see it) has been accumulated to 
establish the fact in perhaps the majority of Augustan poetry books. 
What this means is of course quite another matter, 

Since Williams has seen fit to reject this evidence (without men- 
tioning it), it might be useful to recapitulate some of it briefly. For 
example, the third and seventh Helogues are both amoebean or 
composed of brief, capped verses; the second and eighth Hclogues are 
unique in containing brief amatory narratives based on Theocritean 
motifs. Klingner has shown at length, and to many quite convince- 
ingly, the remarkable parallels of structure and theme between 1 and 
9 (parallels that far exceed the topic of dispossessed farm-land). 
There does seem to be a clear cross-reference between the non- 
Theocritean 4 and 6 (especially as to myricae or Callimachean- 
Bucolic verse and somewhat more exalted [than myricae] themes). 
5 and 10 seem to show particular dependence on Theocritus 1. Such 
points, and many others like them, are the basis on which Maury, 
Perret, Duckworth, and others have established an arrangement of 
corresponding pairs of eclogues centered en the middle poem, 5. 
It does not of course exclude other cross-references between the 
poems or possibly even alternative arrangements. (In fact I am 
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inclined to think that several arrangements are possible and prob- 
ably intended in at least some Augustan books. The Aeneid and 
Georgics are cases in point.) 

So far as Horace goes, the situation is somewhat simpler since 
most schemes or “arrangements” are based on an obvious alterna- 
tion or pattern of meters (such as e.g. the fact that I, 1 and III, 
30, the first and last poems of the 3 books published together in 
23 B.C., are the only poems in continuous lesser Asclepiads). In 
the ease of Tibullus, I the arrangement is based, though not ex- 
elusively based, on the addressees or main subjects (Delia, Marathus, 
Messalla). In the ease of Propertius, I (the first 19 poems) it is 
based again (though not exclusively) on the addressees of poems 
6-14 (two Tullus poems enclosing pairs of Pontieus, Gallus, and 
Cynthia poems) and elsewhere on identities of strueture (not by 
any means on labels) which seem impossible to account for by 
sheer coincidence, 

All this, however, means litile by itself. The present problem is 
to explain, so far as possible, the reason for the apparent sym- 
metries. Here one has to be very cautious. The important thing 
of course is the poem, not its position in a given scheme! But it is 
a fact that Latin poets did operate in terms of books or designed 
collections of poems and did, in part at least, “place” their poems 
in a given ensemble. If indeed there is a symmetrical plan, then it 
follows that some at least of the poems must have been written to 
balanee or correspond to other poems: in other words it reinforces 
the fact that a total context was to some degree intended. But the 
context or ensemble is much more important than the arrangement 
of the ensemble. So far as I ean see, there is no clear arrange- 
ment of Catullus’ Libellus but the fact that Lesbia is part and 
parcel, so to speak, of the poet’s whole life, as indicated by the 
other poems on the friends and activities of Catullus and by the 
occasional cross references between these and the Lesbia poems, 
supplies us with a partly biographical context for Lesbia that is 
itself a poetical fact which ean and does shed much light on the 
individual Lesbia poems. So far as we can tell, this sort of col- 
lection or poetical context was Roman and not Greek. There is, for 
example, no indication that Hellenistic poetry books were econ- 
structed in this way. With the Augustan poets, the collection became 
much more systematic and more conventional (or less biographical) 
but again the context is the decisive factor, Actually, some poems at 
least were written to “ fill out” or constitute a given design. Horace 
is not a poet of single poems but of collections of poems which, as 
it were, give context and meaning to each other. One ean I think 
say something about the arrangement of such Augustan collections 
but what one ean as yet say on this score seems to me to be very 
hypothetical, The important thing is the fact of the context, 

But this has to be established or at least admitted as a fact. This 
is why it seems curious that Williams, so sceptical about Virgil and 
Horace (at least he makes little or no use of their contexts), should 
have argued, so subjectively (as it seems to me), about the context 
or “books” of Propertius. And it is partly on the ground of 
eontext, I must add, that Books III and IV seem to me so different 
from Books I-II. 
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I shall not say much about Williams’ chapters on Truth and 
Society (VIII) and Moralizing in Poetry (IX). In VIII he has 
some excellent remarks on the conventionality of amatory elegy but 
again seems to me unnecessarily diverted by a desire to refute 
the eharge that Delia or Cynthia are meretrices or scoría, and to 
show that their viri are really proper husbands. Here I ean only 
say that Williams seems to me to miss the reality of life in the 
Roman demi-monde—marriage and husbands did not quite mean the 
same thing as they did among the respectable nobiles and equites 
and an affair with a libertina was not therefore looked upon as was 
full-fledged adultery in one’s own class. After all Gallus Cytheris 
was certainly a libertina but this does not mean that she and Cyn- 
thia were prostitutes. Williams is eertainly right in pointing to the 
eonventionality of the elegiae amour but he draws, I think, too 
sharp a distinction between the conventional and the real. Most 
actual love has a strong conventional element in it. On the other 
hand, he makes far too little of the servitium amoris or the elegiae 
lover's abasement before his cruel mistress. 

I think he is very good on moralizing in Latin poetry, especially 
in his diseussion of how the moral ean set the tone of a poem or 
aet as its “ organizing factor.” This supplies him with a very useful 
literary-critical tool since it makes it possible to distinguish between 
poetically effective and ineffective uses of a moral. What Williams 
says here is I think both true and very well put. 

Williams’ two final Chapters (X and XI) on “ Observation, 
Description, Imagination” and “ Language and Style” seem to me 
to have great merit, and for once to argue straightforwardly without 
(save in one instance) long periphrases on Streitfragen. He dis- 
cusses acutely the “ bookishness" and traditional character of most 
Roman description or ekphrasis but does call attention to the fresh 
perceptions of Lueretius and, in some degree, of Virgil’s Georgics. 
His diseussion of the Fons Bandusiae seems, however, a laboring of 
the obvious, though I thoroughly agree with his sensible treatment 
of the so-called incongruities (e.g. the blood in the clear water) of 
the poem. The long (108 page) chapter on Language and Style 
suffers, as I have said, from its disjunction from the rest of the book, 
One surely cannot criticize poetry (above all Latin poetry) without 
dealing with the relation of its content to its language and I would 
add its sounds and rhythms (or meter) and the interaction of the 
two, This is why one is so acutely conscious of the vast lacunae in 
this chapter. What Williams actually says about Ennius, Catullus, 
Virgil, Horace, and Propertius is, for the most part, interesting 
and sensitive. But there is very little about the way in which Virgil 
broke up the cola of Lueretius and Catullus (thus revolutionizing 
the relation of grammar and hexameter rhythm and making pos- 
sible a new “climactic” style, the long Virgilian sweeps toward 
a high dramatic point) or the way Horace actually used his revised 
Aleaies and Sapphies in the structuring of odes, by e. g. alternately 
stopping at or overriding the strophe (here Williams could have 
made good use of Klingner and of Wilkinson’s Golden Latin 
Artistry). He is very good I think on Catullus’ organizational use 
of simile and on many features of Virgilian verse (position of 
noun and adjective, hysteron-proteron, use of et, parenthesis, simile, 
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and new expressions) and at least suggestive (though I think exag- 
gerated) on the influence of Callimachus. 

But I must say that he seems to me to deal mainly with the 
peripheral or near-peripheral rather than the central realities. The 
very attempt to treat language and style in one chapter at the 
very end of his book was, I think, his greatest single mistake in the 
planning of his book. (For one thing it truncated or emasculated 
his eriticism of poems considered before this chapter.) And again 
he is enticed (though not at the same length as before) by a 
Streitfrage, this time the well-known work of Axelson on “ un- 
poetical” words. He is really quite unfair to Axelson whose general 
position he seriously misrepresents. To say that Axelson “ eriti- 
eizes [Horace] in the strongest terms” (p. 743) for his unpoetical 
words is not really just. What Axelson does say (Unpoetische 
Wörter, pp. 110-11) is that there is doubt as to whether Horace’s 
* unpoetieal" words betray a deficient ear or are deliberately real- 
istic innovations, an expression of Horace’s sense of reality. On the 
whole, Axelson does see in such words a partial weakness of Horace's 
lyric ingenium but at least he envisages and presents an alternative 
explanation. It is, in my view, almost certainly the right one. Had 
Williams developed this instead of trying to diseredit most of Axel- 
son's statistics, he would in my opinion have made a much more 
notable contribution to Horatian criticism. As it is, he does, in 
part, argue for the relevance and value of some of the “ unpoetical " 
words but his argument is weakened by his polemical animus. For 
my part I think that most of the unpoetical words (which really 
are unpoetieal) discussed by Axelson in his chapter on Horace 
(such as eaelum ipsum petimus stultitia; an me ludit amabilis / 
insania; dissentientis condicionibus (of Regulus); atgui sciebat quae 
sibi barbarus / tortor pararet (also of Regulus); vixi puellis nuper 
idoneus), are exactly right in their context and, to paraphrase a 
famous Horatian tag, splendidly prosaic. 

On Propertius, Williams is perhaps at his best. His three major 
points (that Propertius gets a maximum effect from a single word, 
that he combines semantic fields in his imagery, and that he leaves 
the reader to “associate” his ideas) are well stated and well illus- 
trated. Again I might comment on what is left out, but I do 
nonetheless feel that Williams leaves out less in his treatment of 
Propertius than in that of the others. What he says on Catullus, 64 
is again interesting and sensitive but curiously indifferent (as I see 
it) to the monotony of its hexameters. The constant equivalence of 
the grammatical clauses or phrases with the line-units is of course 
consistent with a certain kind of poetical effect (which is in part at 
least designed) but it is unendurable as a constant diet and is, 
in this respect, decidedly inferior to the poetry of the more “ pro- 
sale" Lucretius. We have to understand this in order to see or 
appreciate the true greatness of Virgil and, I would also add, of 
Te at least of his predecessors sueh as Terentius Varro and 

leero. 

So far, i have, on the whole, been highly eritieal of Williams. 
His book, I think, is radically deficient in respect to its method or 
approach to the actual problems or “ essential nature" of Latin 
poetry. But we can learn a great deal from it though not at all 
what its author intended us to learn. In a sense it represents the 
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application of “scholarship " to the “ conventions " of Roman poetry 
and is based on the premise that we cannot understand the poetry 
or its essential originality until we “peel off," so to speak, the 
conventions or learn not to confuse its biographical-real with its 
fictional-traditional elements. But the “ originality” so discovered 
is at least partly equated with the Roman’s autobiographical or 
personal sense of identity. There is unquestionably much truth in 
such a view. The trouble is that Williams’ approach by the dis- 
eussion of highly general issues (such as the poet’s relation to the 
community, traditional forms, institutions, and the lke) tends to 
isolate the real poetry in a vague no-man’s land between the rather 
commonplace generalities (or truisms) and the highly arbitrary spot- 
lightings of largely disconnected and “ uncontexted " poems and 
passages. One wonders why he did it this way, why he so often 
seems to be fighting a series of separate and unrelated battles. The 
real answer, I think, is that he too was isolated, that he saw little 
indeed between him and that “older” scholarship (really a half 
century older at least) which seemed so often to be naive, over- 
literal, quite unaware of the boundary between convention and 
reality. Here I think that he might have profited fax more from 
those who in my view have gone much further than he,—from 
Klingner and Pósehl for example in his own particular subject. 
But by and large he was not operating in a field that was exposed to 
very much or very good literary criticism, such as, to cite the most 
relevant example, the field of English studies today (or perhaps 
one should say a small portion of that field). He has not, I think, 
made the best of his opportunities either in his use of classical 
scholarship or in his use of other literary scholarship. But he has 
nonetheless tackled the job: his huge book shows an energy and a 
devotion that approach monumental proportions. 

Nor are its defects those of a stupid or unscholarly or insensitive 
or uncritical man. The book is terribly idiosyneratie (its “ isolation " 
is terrific) but it is full of true and intelligent and original obser- 
vations and observations that it took courage to make. Williams has 
quite correctly seen that one has to proceed from the actual texts 
and build on them. Hence his attempt to combine large generaliza- 
tions (indeed the definition of Latin poetry’s “essential nature") 
with detailed analysis, and henee the size and eharaeter of his book; 
its very lacunae were in part dictated by its ambitious scope. His 
stance was that of Columbus discovering America. He was not 
building on a body of previous research or summing jt up or, 
perhaps more exactly, putting the capstone on a well-established 
tradition of criticism and scholarship. But a Columbus he was not. 
Yet even though he has quite unnecessarily ignored a considerable 
body of work that would really have helped him a great deal, there 
is still much exeuse for him. When all is said and done, there 
simply was not the kind of scholarly (critical) consensus or com- 
munity of aim and purpose that would have greatly reduced the 
ambition or novelty of his work. The idiosynerasies of the book, 
in other words, are not by any means due to Williams alone. And 
though we may rightly criticize them (as I have), we should be 
greatly mistaken in dismissing the book for such a reason. A 
number of scholars would have been far more cautious, or opened 
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themselves far less to eritieism, but they would not have attempted 
or even envisaged a work of such magnitude. 

I have tried to be honest in my criticism and at least to avoid 
the extremes of stupid praise or niggling eensure. My hope is that 
this book, remote as it is from the definitive answer to the ambitious 
question it raises, may serve as the eatalyst of a new kind of 
scholarship and criticism at least within the general field of Latin 
studies. If it does do this, it will do it by its faults as much as by 
its virtues. Both are probably unavoidable corollaries of what may 
truly be called an heroic enterprise. 


Brooxs Oris. 
UNIversiry OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL. 


GEORGE KENNEDY. Quintilian. New York, Twayne Publishers, Ine., 
1969. Pp. ix +155. (Twayne’s World Authors Series.) 


George Kennedy, whose The Art of Persuasion in Greece (1963) 
was a major contribution, has now continued his studies in rhetoric 
and literary criticism with this small book on Quintilian. The work 
sets out to remedy the painful lack of a general estimate of Quin- 
tilian in English and is marked almost everywhere by clarity and 
good sense. At the same time, the prescribed popular format of the 
Twayne series inevitably limits the range of argument and forces a 
tone on the book that in the end measurably reduces its significance. 

Six chapters look in turn at Quintilian’s background and career; 
the prooemium to Book I of the Institutio; Quintilian’s thoughts 
on early edueation (Books I and II); his full survey of rhetoric 
(middle of Book IT through Book XI); Quintilian as a eritie (Book 
X); and Quintilian on the finished orator (Book XII). A selected 
bibliography (which might wel have included Atkins’ Literary 
Criticism in Antiquity and Bonnell’s Lexicon Quintilianeum) and an 
index are appended. The arrangement is obviously both natural and 
proportioned. 

In the opening chapter Kennedy accomplishes a good deal in 
concise scope. After sections on “ The Role of the Ancient Orator ” 
and “The Study of Rhetoric” in Greece and Rome, there follows 
a judicious account of what is known or ean be inferred about 
Quintilian's life and professional eareer. Kennedy puts his birth 
closer to 40 than 35 A.D, and has him in Rome by ca. 57, in any 
ease well before Afer's death in 59. In deseribing his return to 
Spain until, in 68, swept up in Galba's march on Rome, Kennedy 
perhaps bypasses an opportunity to stress the ‘chance or destiny ’ 
ambiguity of historical events. Here was a man clearly marked for 
a life of provincial pleading, had Galba not been the one to move 
for empire—from Spain. The remainder of the chapter covers the 
foundations and ideals of Quintilian’s school, his legal practice, the 
lost De Causis Corruptae Eloquentiae, his retirement from the school 
(Kennedy plausibly suggests several reasons: economie and social 
ambitions satisfied, Quintilian still at the height of his powers and— 
as opposed to Afer—anxious to retire while he would be missed, 
Domitian ever more suspicious and difficult), and the composition 
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and publication of the Institutio (in 94 and 95, about a year before 
his death). 

The succeeding chapters, analyzing the Institutio, are less diverse. 
Kennedy rightly gives a whole, if brief, chapter to the prooemium 
of Book I, since the structure and many of the themes of the 
Institutio are here previewed. Thus, it is already clear in the 
prooemium that “the opportunity which Quintihan saw in the work 
he had agreed to write was to take a much broader view [than 
simply a survey of traditional rhetoric] and study the training of 
the orator throughout his whole life, beginning with infancy ” 
(p. 32). In chapter 3, Kennedy describes Quintilian's attitude 
toward the schools of his day, primary, grammar, and rhetorical. 
Much that is sympathetic in the man appears here (the first book 
and a half of the Institutio), and Kennedy emphasizes just the 
right points: Quintilian’s educational influence “was on the side 
of making it more humane, more moral, more practical, somewhat 
more profound, slightly broader” (p. 40); early education, stressing 
memory, should be made a pleasure, and neither here nor in the 
grammar schools should corporal punishment be inflicted; in the 
rhetorical schools the teacher is best who not only is expert in the 
practice of rhetoric but who also understands students and education. 

The meat of the Institutio is presented in Kennedy’s long chapter 
4. Here, with so much material to cover, he can do little more than 
attempt to be succinct, and for the most part he succeeds. Summari- 
zation of Quintilian’s text is usually accompanied by, or meshed 
with, brief analysis, and Kennedy is especially eareful to note 
wherever Quintilian seems to depart from his handbook sources and 
strike out somewhat on his own or where he provides the only or 
the most comprehensive extant discussion of a topic. Thus, for 
the former: Quintilian appears to expand the sphere of deliberative 
oratory, in particular to include military addresses; his technique of 
visiones, images, as an aid to the orator in expressing feelings of 
pathos is at least in part his own contribution as is also perhaps 
his account of altercatio, debate. For the latter: Quintilian is our 
unique or fullest source for such important categories as the exami- 
nation of witnesses and the whole subject of delivery, especially the 
use of gesture. 

Chapter 5 is devoted to Book X. From the beginning Kennedy 
disabuses his lay readers of any notions of a Quintilianic paean to 
literature. The book's “function within the Institutio as a whole is 
to explain how an orator is to take a us beyond his knowledge of 
rules and theory in order to attain facility at speaking. The 
objective is thus practical and educational” (p. 101). And the main 
practical function of reading is simply to produce word power. 
For the rest, Kennedy raises such questions as: what are Quintilian’s 
sources in classification and estimation of authors (for Greek, 
mainly rhetorical literature and Hellenistic canons; for Latin, there 
is more independence of judgment). Again: what are his general 
views on literature (they often reflect the prejudices of his time, 
e.g. his preference for ‘ constructive’ empire poets). 

The last chapter, like the first, ranges over various topics. Its 
immediate aim is to look at the picture in Book XII of the consum- 
mate orator, but this leads it on to the slippery question of the 
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feasibility, or possibility, of such an orator. Here Kennedy argues 
the attractive proposition that “in the final analysis Quintilian’s 
orator, the best man in the state, should be the emperor or his 
heir, an orator-king” (p. 132). And, since Quintilian himself 
retained hope in the existence of philosophie oratory, Kennedy 
connects the objectives of the Institutio with those of the second 
Sophistic: “ Quintilian’s ideal orator then might be described as 
the achievement by a Roman, within Roman traditions, and thus 
without the shame of a wandering cynic, of something analogous to 
the oratorical, philosophieal, politieal, and eultural goals of a Greek 
sophist ” (p. 135). But, although Kennedy sees some contemporary 
Roman efforts toward this end in the persons of Pliny and, less so, 
Fronto, his overall estimate of the potential viability of the orator 
portrayed in the Institutio is negative. Tacitus’ somber analysis of 
Flavian oratory in the Dialogus proved true; Quintilian’s brighter 
hopes came to nothing, The chapter ends with a sketchy glance at 
Quintilian’s later influence. 

Kennedy’s book, then, is graced with much well managed infor- 
mation and balanced comment. Its troubles arise from the character 
of the Twayne series. I hope this will not be taken as a priggish 
outery against popularization. No such message is intended. But in 
this case two very disparate audiences are being played to, with the 
inevitable accompanying tightrope walking—and frequent falls. 
Both the dust cover blurb and the author’s preface stress that no 
general book on Quintilian has existed in English but that now this 
gap has been filled. And the classical reader coming upon such 
proclamations—by George Kennedy—will have high expectations. 
Again and again, however, he meets frustration in the form of 
watered down scholarship and fruitless pandering to the patronized 
“modern reader.” The use of Latin and Greek, even transliterated, 
has had to be pared to a minimum, an obvious burden in dealing 
with the many technical aspects of the Institutio. These same tech- 
nical aspects must be, and are, treated briefly, and often the result is 
that the * modern reader” will remain mystified while the classicist 
is not enlightened beyond what he already knows. Thus, on p. 44: 
* His [Quintilian's] good sense and practicality are evident in his 
treatment of the question of analogy and anomaly which had been 
debated by grammarians and by amateurs like Julius Caesar for 
over two centuries,” but no real elucidation of this complex debate 
follows. Again, on pp. 61 ff., Kennedy describes the very compli- 
cated subject of stasis. His analysis is quite good, but not good 
enough—either to the still puzzled layman or to the still unchal- 
lenged classicist—to conclude, * The system is really a reasonably 
clear one, though no modern critic seems to have understood it.” A 
similarly unsatisfactory brevity afflicts his account of imagines as an 
aid to memory. These instances are far from exhaustive. 

There are other places where Kennedy raises general problems of 
great interest but fails to pursue them. Can no more be said 
(than what appears at p. 93) on the discrepancy between Quin- 
tilian’s theory and practice of prose rhythms? In the few final 
pages on Quintilian’s later influence, Kennedy shows that in the 
first century after his death Quintilian, though famous, was not 
widely read nor were his edueational ideas adopted. But if his near 
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contemporaries did not really take him seriously, does this not at 
least invite the explosive question of the seriousness (vs. the 
epideietie intent) of Quintilian himself? 

I eannot believe that Kennedy was comfortable in the attempt 
to please simultaneously two worlds. How else explain the flatness 
of his prose (as compared with The Art of Persuasion)? Almost 
every chapter begins with firm, incisive sentences that quicken our 
interest, but then a blandness often takes hold which surely reflects 
an enforced struggle not to outstrip his “ modern reader.” This can 
descend to the eoyness of * Even under the efficient Romans there 
was only the roughest form of postal service, and of course no 
mechanical aids to writing, no printing, no typewriter...” (p. 12), 
and to such questionable analogies with the present as “ Although 
he [Quintilian] had not himself taught elementary or grammar 
school, he had closely observed what was taught there in the way 
that a modern eollege professor is interested in what goes on in. 
the schools . . .” (p. 91). 

The eonelusion to be drawn is that this is an instance in which 
the real need was for both an editio maior and an editio minor. 
No one would deny the lacuna in English of a thorough treatment 
of Quintilian. No one would deny the virtue of a popular presen- 
tation. Kennedy is the man for both jobs, but they are two, and 
we should not have been led to hope that the minor might also 
comprehend the maior. Perhaps the most flagrant manifestation 
of this impossible union is the desperate stance of universality which 
Kennedy is impelled to strike at the very end (p. 141): “In the 
mid-twentieth century Quintilian enjoys a secure place in the history 
of education, chiefly as the earliest spokesman for a child-centered 
education in which learning through play, treating children as 
human beings, and special concern for the early years of school 
are the dominant features. To students of speech and rhetoric, a 
not inconsiderable group in the United States, Quintilian is impor- 
tant for the fullness of the rhetorical system which he expounds. To 
the classicist, he is a good example of an intellectual of the Roman 
empire. And to all men he is a human being, caught between 
suffering and success.’ We are given this as a concluding tone, 
when we might have been given some such passage as that finest of 
Quintilianie descriptions, the orator about to speak (and I use 
Kennedy's own laudable paraphrase on p. 100): “Then, his feet 
slightly apart, standing straight but not stiffly, his face serious but 
not sad, his arms slightly out from the body, his right hand ex- 
tending from the folds of his toga before his breast, its thumb 
upward, fingers slightly bent, ready to move out toward the right, 
he begins to speak, calmly, with dignity, seeking the sympathy and 
good will of the jury.” No matter that this disconcertingly evokes 
some of Mr. Nixon’s press conference mannerisms; it is still the real 
Quintilian; the other is not. 


Marsa H. MCCALL, Jr. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Ammien Mareellin, Histoire, Tome I (Livres XIV-XVI). Texte 
établi et traduit par Epovarp GALLErier avec la collaboration 
de Jacgues FONTAINE. Paris, Société d'Édition “Les Belles 
Lettres," 1968. Pp. 296; 3 maps. Fr. 30. (Collection des Um- 
versités de France, publiée sous le patronage de l'Association 
Guillaume Budé.) 


At the end of the Introduetion (pp. 53-5) and the beginning of 
the Supplementary Notes (p. 193) the nature of the collaboration 
between Professors Galletier and Fontaine is explained. On his 
death Galletier left an unfinished manuscript of the introduction, 
text, and translation of this book which Fontaine, as an act of 
pietas toward & friend, eolleague, and former teacher, undertook 
to prepare for publication. While the latter states that he restricted 
himself to indispensable ehanges, there evidently remained a fair 
amount of seholarly tidying to be done, especially in the matter of 
the critical apparatus. For Fontaine tells us that he rewrote it, 
depending less exclusively than Galletier on Vaticanus Latinus 1873 
and admitting more generously variants in other manuscripts and 
conjectures of other editors. The text itself is generally Galletier’s, 
except where the word or phrase constituting a lemma in the critical 
apparatus did not appear in the text. Now there is complete cor- 
respondence between text and apparatus, and each lemma is fol- 
lowed by an indication of its provenience as well as other pertinent 
material. 

Since the revision of Fontaine has brought us to the text, which 
might in more orderly fashion have been discussed after the Intro- 
duction, it may not be inappropriate to say more about it here. The 
greatest blessing conferred upon the reader is the elimination of 
C. U. Clark’s twofold critical apparatus which set V unnecessarily 
apart from the other witnesses and caused the reader useless pains. 
Fontaine has produced a single apparatus in which all the evidence 
bearing on a given lemma is conveniently assembled. It was his 
intention, as he says (p. 54), to “ décharger l'apparat pour le 
rendre vraiment critique et l'alléger de tant de conjectures vaine- 
ment accumulées sur le texte.” His foundation stones are V, B 
(Castells 1517 edition), and G (the 1533 edition of Gelenius, in 
preparing which he made use of the Hersfeldensis). At first sight, 
this apparatus seems meager, when compared to the two of Clark. 
But the increased importance assigned to G is to be warmly wel- 
comed—esnecially since we are now virtually certain that V is a 
direct descendant of the Hersfeldensis—and the exelusion of many 
readings, conjectures, and emendations, which by now have little 
more than antiquarian interest, is hardly to be deplored in an 
edition of this sort. 

Where the text is unbroken it is virtually the same as Clark’s. 
Random comparison of whole passages shows very few different 
readings and these are of minor consequence for the general mean- 
ing. Furthermore, an examination of all the readings in Book XIV, 
whose selection is specifically defended in individual notes, shows 
that they are the very ones, spelling excepted, which we find in 
Clark. Both Galletier-Fontaine, and Clark, of course, are equally 
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indebted to their predecessors from Lindenbrog and Henri de Valois 
to Wagner and Gardthausen who, in establishing a text, selected or 
produced readings which have withstood the test of time and are 
now part of a standard edition, 

On the other hand, where large lacunae appear in the manuscript 
tradition, there is usually no indication of them in the text proper, 
although they are duly registered in the notes. For example let us 
take XV, 4, 10-11 from promoto«sy to universos. In their critical 
apparatuses both Clark and Galletier-Fontaine indicate four lacunae 
and the space oecupied by each (68 letters in all). In the text of 
the latter there is an unbroken passage, and the apparatus alone 
tells us what has been preserved in the manuseripts and what has 
been supplemented by Heraeus. Clark indieates the lacunae where 
they occur by blank spaces in the text while placing the supple- 
menís in the apparatus. Perhaps with supplements as long and un- 
certain as these, it would have been better simply to indicate the 
existence of the lacunae as Seyfarth does in his comparable German 
edition and let the reader who wishes to pursue the matter further 
turn to Clark. At least, this would avoid the appearance of reada- 
bility where it does not exist. 

The text is punctuated according to syntax and not according to 
clausulae, which is a great boon to the reader. Clark chopped up 
his sentences into asyntaetie units which made the structure and 
hence the meaning of an already involved and difficult style even 
more difficult to grasp. Rolfe, unfortunately, in his Loeb edition 
adopted Clark’s punctuation. Let us hope that it has now been 
disearded once and for all. 

The translation is the work of Galletier. Its clarity and elegance 
might lead the unwary to believe that the original possesses the same 
crystalline felicity. Nevertheless, the meaning is rendered with 
fidelity, and in the very few places where Fontaine has rejected 
Galletier’s translation, he explains his reason for doing so in a sup- 
plementary note. A useful feature is the summary in French which 
precedes each book. It is divided by the periods of the year under 
which one or a number of chapters can be grouped. Within its 
group each chapter has a heading which may be that found later in 
the text or a fuller indication of its contents. 

The Introduction (pp. 7-56) covers the usual subjects: the author, 
the nature of his work and its transmission down to our own day. 
The presentation is perforce concise, but little is not at least men- 
tioned which would help the novice approach the text intelligently. 
The most glaring omission is the lack of any section on Ammianus’ 
style and his use of accentual clausulae. The “thèse audacieuse " 
(p. 17) of Hugo Michael which this reviewer attempted to strengthen 
recently (Mélanges Carcopino, pp. 839-48) that Ammianus wrote 
two separate histories of which we have the last eighteen books of 
the second which originally began with events following the death 
of Constantine, is cautiously dismissed. Although Galletier was 
familiar with the recent work of Rodney P. Robinson and Wolfgang 
Seyfarth on the manuscript tradition, he does not take a stand on 
the relation between V and the Hersfeldensis (p. 43). Finally, it 
seems unfortunate that Galletier gave J. B. Pighi’s speculations on 
the organization of the History as a whole and the date of compo- 
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sition of the extant books (Ammiani Marcellini Rerum Gestarum 
Capita Selecta, pp. VIII-IX) a certain prominence by reproducing 
them in the text of his introduction (pp. 18-19). Pighi’s division of 
the first thirteen books, no longer extant, into groups to which 
years covered and dates of composition are assigned is pure guess- 
work and references to Zosimus do not change its nature. At the 
other end of the seale, although many scholars would agree that 
Ammianus probably did not begin to write his last six books until 
after the death of Valentinian II (May, 392) or the recognition of 
Eugenius as emperor in Italy (spring of 393), almost no one would 
extend the period of composition of these books down to 398, as 
Pighi does. By 397 Gildo was a hostis publicus, and 1t 1s very un- 
likely that Ammianus would have mentioned the help whieh he gave 
to Theodosius the Elder in Book XXIX (5, 6, 21, 24) if he had 
been writing about Gildo after his disgrace. The safest hypothesis 
is that Ammianus wrote the greater part of the Books XXVI-XXXI 
under Eugenius 392-394 (so Alexander Demandt, who has recently 
reviewed the evidence in his Zeitkritik und Geschichtsbild im Werk 
Ammians (Bonn, 1965]. In his review of this work Syme suggests 
393-396; J. R. S., LVIII [1968], pp. 216f.). 

The “ Notes Complémentaires” (pp. 191-286) are entirely the 
work of Fontaine. In the course of revising Galletier’s draft, it 
occurred to him that it was indispensable to help the reader in this 
way, and he has done so most successfully in the 356 notes to the 
three books in this volume. The greater part of these notes are 
factual. Most of them identify persons and places. Military matters 
also occupy a prominent place. The sources of quotations, literary 
reflections, and exempla are given. The rest are chiefly historical 
and explain events and institutions. A few notes only are philo- 
logieal in the sense of treating textual difficulties, language, or style. 

These notes were not intended to supplant the philological and 
historical Commentaries of P. de Jonge on Books XIV-XV, so rich 
in quotations of parallel or illustrative material, or the great Vari- 
orum of Wagner-Erfurdt. But they will be of inestimable help to 
anyone but an expert in finding his way around in the complicated 
world which Ammianus describes in his complicated way, and even 
the expert will be grateful for the mention of recent works pertinent 
to the subject of a given note and placed at the end of it. 

There is an index to the notes (pp. 287-95) whieh can be used 
very imperfectly as an index to the text of this volume until the 
total index appears at the end of Volume VI. Rolfe did better by 
his readers as he went along. There are three maps at the end: 
the West, the East, and the city of Rome under Constantius, all 
“according to Ammianus XIV-XVI." Unfortunately, some places 
mentioned in the text did not find mention in the notes and thus 
ean be located only through the maps. Conversely, in regard to 
the same places, it is impossible to work from the map into the text. 
On the map of Rome the baths built on the seale of provinces and 
the lofty columns rising to the platforms to which one could climb 
and supporting the statues of earlier emperors (XVI, 10, 14) are 
conspicuous by their absence. 

This is one of the more distinguished and useful Budé volumes. 
Its weaknesses are few, its virtues many. The last valiant under- 
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taking of the much lamented Édouard Galletier has been continued 
by a scholar who has the same flair for meticulous excellence. Al- 
though it was produced quite independently, this volume has many 
of the improvements which we find in Seyfarth’s fine German edition, 
the first volume of which came out in the same year, In many 
ways these editions are counterparts of each other. Let us hope 
that both will contribute significantly in France and Germany to 
stimulating the interest of cultivated people in the last of the great 
historians of classical antiquity. 


Henry T. ROWELL. 
Tug JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


G. W. Bowrrsocx. Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1969. Pp. x 140. $6.25, 


This study comprises nine chapters and three appendices based on 
a series of lectures which Professor Bowersock of Harvard de- 
livered at Oxford, in 1966, under the title “ Sophists and the Roman 
Government in the Second Century A.D.” The new title repre- 
sents a gain in brevity but a loss in precision, because the author 
deals only with the earlier sophists, chiefly those whose careers are 
sketched in Philostratus’ Vitae sophistarum, while the great figures 
of the fourth century—Libanius, Themistius, and Himerius, with 
Eunapius, their biographer—are not so much as mentioned in the 
preface. This is not to say that Bowersock is unaware of their 
importance, but simply that his broader title presents an anomaly 
which he could have eliminated by specifying, say, “the High 
Roman Empire” (one of his favorite phrases). 

Since it is his purpose to define the role which the sophists played 
in Roman government and society, he discusses such things as their 
family backgrounds, financial means, public careers, benefactions, 
and immunities, diplomatic missions or other travels, relations with 
the emperors, rhetors, and philosophers, and the centers, princi- 
pally Athens, Smyrna, and Ephesus, in which they taught, declaimed, 
or lounged or fidgeted in academic chairs. Such notables as 
Herodes Atticus, Polemo, and Favorinus, together with a score of 
obscure dons like Aspasius of Ravenna or Hippodromus of Larissa 
are paraded for our inspection, while Galen is drawn into their 
ranks on the ground, among others, that his popular lectures on 
anatomy stamp him as something of an “ iatrosophist." Philostratus’ 
own identity, a problem of long standing, is reéxamined; also, that 
of the Gordian to whom he addressed the Vitae. A workmanlike 
chapter on the cirele of the empress Julia Domna demonstrates 
that although the lady undoubtedly set up a salon of some kind— 
the xóxAos attested by Philostratus—only Philiseus of Thessaly and 
Philostratus himself are firmly evidenced as members of it: it was 
Vietor Duruy, in his history of Rome (1879), who first insinuated 
into it, quite gratuitously, a dozen other prominent men of the age, 
and this mirage has drifted down into current scholarship. Philo- 
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stratus, Ep. 73, would make Plutarch a member, but the letter is 
revealed as probably spurious. 

Of the appendices, the first (4 The Silent Secundus ") conjectures 
that the Salán mentioned as Hadrian's cousin in the Arabic version 
of the story about Seeundus is to be identified with Cn. Pedanius 
Fuseus Salinator, the husband of the emperor's niece. Though the 
text confuses the relationship, a kernel of historical truth may well 
remain to offset the late B. E, Perry’s doubt that this "silent 
philosopher ” was the same as the Secundus in the Vitae. At least, 
“both Secundi flourished under Hadrian.”—Appendix II (* Polemo's 
Journey with Hadrian") also handles an Arabie text, Polemo's 
Physiognomonica, which by chance has survived in that language 
alone. Bowersock cleverly emends several corrupt place-names in 
the passage describing the journey, with results favorable to his con- 
tention that it does indeed, as Jüttner believed but von Premerstein 
denied, refer to the emperor's known visit to Asia Minor in 123.— 
Appendix III (* The Date of Fronto's Death ") shows that Momm- 
sen was right in prolonging Fronto’s life beyond 176, though certain 
scholars have supposed that he died a decade earlier. 

This is a meager outline of the contents. It has possibly failed 
to indieate that the work is not a casual production, as published 
leetures sometimes are, but rather a highly eondensed report of 
researches covering the writings of Aelius Aristides, Dio of Prusa, 
Fronto, and sundry others, as well as relevant inscriptions, papyri, 
and Arabie texts, along with the accumulated critical literature. 
With great acumen the author establishes chronological termini, 
analyzes a cursus, or weighs the probable identity or non-identity 
of homonymous individuals, in fact he makes this his constant 
preoccupation and so qualifies as a worthy disciple of Sir Ronald 
Syme (cf. p. vi). To be sure, much of what emerges is heavy 
reading for those who do not often prosopographize or contemplate 
provincial élites; yet we are grateful to scholars who so patiently 
sift such essential data. We can also welcome one of the general 
results, namely, the proof that the leading sophists were genuinely 
accomplished in public service and diplomacy, so that for this, at 
least, they deserved the esteem accorded them by their contempo- 
raries. Philostratus, clearly an affected man, seems to have exag- 
gerated their vanities and eccentricities. Apparently they had high 
intelligence, but it flowered best in worldly pursuits. “It could be 
argued without apology that the Seeond Sophistic has more im- 
portance in Roman History than it has in Greek Literature" (p. 58). 
As for the term itself, Bowersock observes (p. 10) that * Seeond 
Sophistie ” cannot have been a wholly new coinage of Philostratus, 
as that writer rejected “New Sophistic,” evidently proposed by. 
somebody else, in its favor; and, taking issue with a remark of 
Wilamowitz, he maintains that the term which has won currency 
is a valid designation for a significant historical movement. 

I conclude with two mildly adverse criticisms. First, the author 
is a little negligent in assigning credits. For instance, he seolds 
C. L. Kayser and Mrs. W. C. Wright, the modern editors of Philo- 
stratus, for having accepted the old emendation Bãpos for BdpBapos 
(bis), especially sinee an inseription from the agora in Athens, 
found in 1937, and a later one from Argos have conspired to prove 
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that this friend of Herodes must have been M. Vettulenus Sex. f. 
Civica Barbarus (p. 82). At a first reading, I gathered that Bower- 
sock had made this combination himself; at a second, I began te 
wonder; finally, by checking the literature I found that it was P. 
Graindor who first defended the received lection and B. D. Meritt 
who first noted that the earlier inscription proved Graindor right.— 
Secondly, the style seems a trifle lax. “ There exists” is written in- 
variably, as if " There is" were somehow undignified. “ Although 
there exists considerable evidence ..., there also exists obscurity ” 
(p. 93) is heavy phrasing. The future perfect of probability, 
dubious English anyhow, is overworked: “ Philostratus will have 
heard Proclus ,. .” (p. 4; there are more than twenty instances of 
this). ‘ Credibility does not permit belief . . ." (pp. 7-8) appears 
to mean “ nobody ean be so credulous as to believe. . . ." 55. ,. for 
whom he has the lowest possible opinion" (p. 13); “of whom" is 
the idiom, Redundancies: “that ecumenical world” (p. 76); “ .. 
residual doubt must always remain” (p. 83). 


Roger A. PACK. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Paoto Cucusr <C. Sallusti Crispi? Epistulae ad Caesarem. Intro- 
duzione, testo critico e commento. Cagliari, University of 
Cagliari, 1968. Pp. 444. L. 6,000. (Annali delle Facoltà di 
Lettere, Filosofia e Magistero dell’ Università di Cagliari, X XXI.) 


Two letters bearing a single MS inscriptio “To Caesar the Elder 
on the State” survive in Vatican 3864 along with Caesar’s (Gallic 
War, excerpts from a Cronica Iuli; Caesaris (the Cosmographia 
ethici), Pliny the Younger’s letters I-IV, and the well-known 
speeches and letters excerpted from the Histories of Sallust. For 
many generations doubts on the Sallustian authenticity of the letters 
have been cast by prominent and learned scholars. Indeed much of 
our total body of ancient letters lives on without certain paternity. 
Epistolography is an orphanage of literary bastardy. In more recent 
times the two letters now treated by Cugusi have enjoyed a reason- 
ably widespread legitimization. Disclaiming any prejudice in the 
ease of their authenticity Cugusi declares himself convinced by the 
fruits of his own research that the two letters are indeed the issue 
of C, Sallustius Crispus as the unique MS suggests by their inclusion 
with letters excerpted from genuinely Sallustian works. However 
Cugusi keeps to a minimum any intrusive argumentation on behalf 
of the letters’ claim to such splendid bloodlines against the critics 
who would make them the lowly product of the rhetorical schools. 
A review does not offer the grounds to argue for or against either 
party to the dispute. The burden of proof has always rested with the 
impugners. In serving justice, it should be borne in mind that the 
impugners consider every Sallustian particle, word, phrase, com- 
monplace, sentence, and mode of thought in the letters as imitation. 
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This is a counterproductive method. For, we are asked to believe, 
to be Sullustian is not to be Sallustian, Hence arises the first quibble 
with our commentator. If he has reached the conclusion that Sallust 
is the author, by putting the author's name in brackets Cugusi 
fails to confront the issue. Further, the use of angle brackets instead 
of square brackets suggests the restitution of the author's name. 
Cugusi divides his introduction into sections the first of which 
deals with literary and linguistie matters as well as authorship and 
the antecedents of the advisory letter (pp. 11-66). Whatever other 
purpose the letters had, they certainly were actually or dramatically 
advisory. The second section deals with the historical and chrono- 
logieal problems arising from the letters which are considered open, 
advisory pieces addressed to Caesar by Sallust into whose literary 
development Cugusi attempts to set them. Also in this section he 
treats the political ideology and program of the author (pp. 66- 
104). Cugusi has betaken himself to the greater part of Sallustian 
scholarship and has admirably compressed into the introduction and 
commentary the most useful material for appreciating the letters. 
Following the introduction comes the bibliography (pp. 105-14) 
which here deserves some comment. Since we are partly dealing with 
false attributions the absence of E. H. Clift, Latin Pseudepigraphia: 
A Study in Literary Attributions, Diss., Baltimore, 1945, pp. 107- 
113 should be noted. One of D. C. Earl’s articles is thought to have 
the word “ Terminologie" in the title and it is cited by such a 
brief title throughout the commentary. Ernout’s and Meillet’s Dic- 
tionaire étymologique, ete, is a model and monument precisely þe- 
eause it had reached a fourth edition in 1959; Cugusi cites the 
first of 1932 and in the commentary on I, 1, 1 refers us to an 
entry mortalis which does not exist because the entry was, and is, 
mors. The bibliographical entry of O. Seel’s Sallusts Briefe und 
die pseudosallustische Invektive lacks identification as Erlanger 
Beiträge zur Sprach- und Kunstwissenschaft, vol. XXV. Lily Ross 
Taylor is hyphenated, entered under Ross and so regularly named 
throughout the commentary. Most disconcerting is the anomalous 
listing of two syllabuses (?) by V. Ussani, Jr., courses given in 
1961-62 and 1964-65 as if they were proper books (in a bibli- 
ography), even though they are noted as “non pubbl.” While the 
piety is laudable, it is also somewhat lazy. No one ean examine the 
unpublished arguments in such form and find illumination (ef. 
the comment on Ep., I, 5, 4, and on II, 3, 1). Moreover, professors 
now and again must stray from an exposition of their own original 
interpretation and retail the views of others. The latter should not 
be confused with the former. The use of such “ bibliography " 
seems inappropriate and may seriously misrepresent the teacher, 
The Latin text of the two letters is quite conservative. Cugusi 
has arranged them in the traditional order although no one champi- 
ons this order in respect to the dramatie dates. Since the com- 
mentary also observes the traditional order, a deal of the train of 
thought is sacrificed to a wrong tradition. Cugusi preserves one 
corrupt passage unhealed (I, 5, 6): ergo animus feroz, prava via 
ingressus, ubi consueta non suppetunt, fertur accensus in socios 
modo modo in civis, movet composita, et res novas veteribus t aec t 
conquirit. Here may be read veteribus ae(ribus alienis, and the 
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whole rendered, * Therefore, when savage souls enter by the wrong 
road upon places where the usual and ordinary do not suffice them, 
they are thought to be inflamed against their allies as well as their 
fellow eitizens, they upset the politieal system and they extract a 
new system from their old debts." In diseoursing on the rottenness 
of young men Sallust here introduces the longstanding bogeys of 
the established order: revolution and abolition of debts. The verb 
conquirere smacks of the aet of recruitment or similar exactions 
and thus also plays on veteres as if veterani. In II, 9, 4 Cugusi 
accepts Jordan's brilliant emendation of instituto to in titulo which 
should have been printed not in italics, but as in titu<lyo or, if 
rigor be ever applied, in [s]títuclyo. As it stands, the printed text 
implies a full restoration of two words. (This section contains the 
only misprint found in the text: for magne read magnae. At II, 11, 
6 the text reads adfuerunt, but the lemma in the comment reads 
interfuerunt; the latter word is wrong.) The pages of text have 
three registers: the text of the letters; an apparatus of comparanda ; 
an apparatus for textual criticism. Both of the lower registers are 
quite full and useful. 

Next comes the commentary in which Cugusi shows himself a fine 
student of the Latin language and style. Almost every word and 
phrase reecives comment. Cugusi excels in summarizing the many 
views of his many predecessors on matters of language and style, 
expecially as they concern Sallust. He scrupulously distinguishes 
between the Epistolographer and Sallust. His remarks are in the 
main sensible and discriminating. On two points he seems an un- 
certain guide. Sallust notoriously imitated older authors, most 
especially Cato the Censor. Accordingly, attention to archaism and 
arehaizing is quite necessary. After not a few references to archa- 
ism and so forth one arrives at the conelusion that for Cugusi old 
is archaie or arehaizing. One of the principles applied seems to be 
a word’s absence from the work of Sallust’s contemporaries. How- 
ever, Cugusi often enough draws attention to the usage before and 
after Sallust. With respect to Cugusi’s tendency attention is drawn 
to the comment on I, 5, 2, IT, 3, 1 and 8, 3 as instances. Besides, 
in his feeling for the archaic Cugusi also seems to carry to ex- 
tremes his views of synonymy for rhetorical effect. In can he easily 
seen that fama / modestia (on II, 1, 4), oro / hortor (on IT, 12, 5), 
and labores/pericula (on II, 18, 2) are poor examples of synonymy 
in pieces where synonymy is frequent enough. 

Cugusi’s interpretation of the language of the polemicist writing 
letters in a still somewhat Greek tradition 1s uniformly fine. On the 
word strenuus, however, he twice misses the point. At I,1,6 it is 
the Latin for pragmatikos and is surely not in a synonymous repe- 
tition with bonus. At II, 7, 1 strenuus is identified as Platonic and 
its formulaic partner boni is called a moral, and not the political, 
usage widespread in late republican authors. In such contexts as 
these a distinction between moral bomi and political bomi must be 
very fine indeed. Strenuus might be conveyed by the current Eng- 
lish “ dynamie." 

In historical interpretation Cugusi does not reach the high level 
attained in philological comment. In instancing his shortcoming 
some few cases are here remarked. 
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On I, 1, 1, on Appius. Cugusi refers to the old R.-E. article 
and takes up the question of Saturnians even though the purported 
fragment is in prose. Never does he clearly identify Appius 
Claudius Caecus. He cites C.I. L., I? for the elogium rather than 
Inser. Ital, XIII, fase. 3; but he might have better reread Cicero, 
Tusc. Disp. IV, 4. He seems not to know the works of Garzetti, 
Staveley, or Palmer on the man merely called Appius in the letter 
and indexed under Ap. Claudio Cieeo by Cugusi. l 

On I, 2, 2, Cugusi leaves the user wondering how much superior 
scholarship on C. Julius Caesar he has approached. Except for a 
review, M. Gelzer is not cited in this book. 

On I, 5, 2, on the fatal day whieh will witness Rome's downfall. 
Missing from the exponents of this doctrine contemporary with 
Sallust are M. Terentius Varro and his horoscope expert Tarutius; 
see Censorinus, D.N. 17, 15; Plut, Rom., 12, 3-6, and Solinus, I, 
18-19. The commonplace on the destined day of destruction abounds 
in Latin epitaphs. The notion of the seasons of life, Sallust's tem- 
pestas, has been admirably developed by G. M. A. Hanfmann, The 
ep Sarcophagus in Dumbarton Oaks (2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 
1951). 

On II, 3, 3, Cugusi shows serious weakness in choosing to follow 
especially M. A, Levi on the Roman constitution. Both Mommsen 
and De Martino are superior. Moreover, on the tribuni aerarii, 
in whose treatment he invokes Levi, he also uses R-E., VI A 2, 
but gives us no date (1937) and no author (Lengle). To any dis- 
eussion on these tribunes also belong references to À. D. Momigliano 
on the origin of the plebeian tribunate in B.C., LIX (1932), pp. 
157-77 (= Quarto Contributo, ete., pp. 294-313), P. Fracearo in 
Athenaeum, XI (1935), pp. 150-72 (= Opuscula, II, pp. 149-70), 
and L, R. Taylor, The Voting Districts of the Roman Republic 
(= P.M. A.A. R., XX [1960]), especially pp. 293-4. On this pas- 
sage and on II, 7, ll the user is owed a better discussion of, and 
bibliography on, the vexed question of the composition of the juries. 

On II, 8, 1 concerning the classes of the census and voting order 
in the centuriate assembly as well as a proposed electoral law of C. 
Gracchus, Cugusi cannot be excused from knowledge of L. R. 
Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies, ete. (Ann Arbor, 1966) and the 
mass of previous discussions prompted by the law inseribed on the 
tablet from Heba (modern Magliano). 

A good index of loci notabiles in (he authors stands besides a none 
too helpful index of names and matters. 

Cugusi has supplied us with a good text and philological com- 
mentary which he introduces with a thorough diseussion of the char- 
acter of the two letters. If disappointment is felt in reading the 
historical explication, the other fruits of the endeavor call for our 
admiration and deserve our thanks. 


RoBERT E. A. PALMER. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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W. S. ANDERSON. The Art of the Aeneid. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969. Pp. 121. $3.95. 


Lovers of Vergil have been well served in the past decade by 
many new books on the Aeneid, especially those by Pósehl (English 
translation, 1962), Otis (1963), Putnam (1965), Quinn (1968), and 
Camps (1969). We now have a new analysis of the epic by Pro- 
fessor Anderson which, though brief, is excellent and deserves to be 
read by every teacher and student of the Aeneid. 

In the opening chapter, utilizing lines 1-11 of Book I as a spring- 
board, Anderson introduces the central themes of the epic, comments 
on Vergil’s relation to Homer, and discusses the role of Aeneas as 
a “passive” eharaeter and the problem of Turnus’ death, a theme 
on whieh he touches frequently throughout the book and whieh he 
stresses in the two final chapters. Chapters II-VII are devoted to 
the content of the Aeneid, two books to a chapter, each odd- 
numbered book followed by the more “emotional and dramatic ” 
even-numbered one (see p. 31). The concluding chapter, “ Transla- 
tion and Vergilian Style," analyzes the artistie techniques displayed 
in Book XII, 938-52. Two appendices, notes on each chapter, and 
an index eomplete the volume (pp. 110-21). 

Anderson writes with clarity and precision, and he is eminently 
quotable; the following excerpts give his thoughts on several im- 
portant topics, some often debated: “the move from Troy to Italy 
ean be interpreted on two levels: on that of Aeneas’ experience and 
on that of contemporary Rome of the 20’s B. C." (p. 11); * Vergil 
penetrates closer to the moral core of the universe than any ancient 
epic poet, perhaps any ancient poet at all" (p. 21); on Aeneas’ 
desire to kill Helen in II, 567-87, “ Aeneas’ search for a scapegoat 
is entirely natural; it is also the kind of spontaneous passion whieh 
must be forsaken if Rome is to be built” (p. 36); “ Aeneas loves 
Dido more than any other human being" (p. 45);1 on the un- 
finished verse in IV, 361, “I believe that Vergil deliberately used 
the unorthodox break to suggest the true depth of Aeneas’ feel- 
ings" (p. 46); on the meeting of Aeneas and Dido in Book VI, 
“anyone who needs proof that Aeneas loved Dido ean find it here; 
and here, too, is Vergil’s final comment on Dido’s irresponsible, self- 
destructive passion" (p. 59); the shield in Book VIII contains 
“stories of future Roman warfare arranged around a central scene 
that depicts Augustus’ victory at Actium ” (p. 71); ? also on Book 
VIII, “Hercules, Aeneas, and Augustus all belong together the- 
matically as representatives of Order who resort to force only to 
curtail the destructive, utterly negative results of Disorder” (p. 


*This seems preferable to the “affectionate sympathy” ascribed to 
Aeneas by W. A. Camps, An Introduction to Virgil’s Aeneid (Oxford, 
1969), p. 30. Anderson rightly criticizes the Victorian “ propensity to 
warp all events into little sentimental situations of women wronged by 
caddish men” (p. 47) and adds (note 8 to Chapter III, p. 115) that 
“modern” cynical criticism “has as little to do with Vergil’s artistry 
as Victorian sentimentality once did.” 

*On the scenes of the shield, see G. E. Duckworth, “The ‘Old’ and 
the ‘New’ in Vergil’s Aeneid," pp. 79f., in D. C. Allen and H. T. 
Rowell (editors), The Poetic Tradition (Baltimore, 1968). ` 
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73); “Book Nine studies the moral qualities leading to defeat and, 
implicitly, those requisite for victory. No Trojan like Nisus or 
Euryalus ean win the war, and Turnus, unless he changes—which 
is unlikely—cannot lead his Italians to victory” (p. 75).* 

I am reluctant to point out errors in so good a book, but the 
folowing should be mentioned: in IX, 30-1, it is not Turnus who 
is compared “to the majestic Ganges or Nile" (p. 76) but omnis 
exercitus (line 25). Also the phrase, “swollen, powerful, and 
quiet,” refers only to the Ganges. Anderson says (p. 84), speaking 
of Book X, that “Mago (521 ff.) pleads by all the bonds of 
pietas. The nominative is Magus, and he does not plead by the 
bonds of pietas but attempts to bribe Aeneas with his wealth (ef. 
Dolon in Iliad, X, 378 ff.). Aeneas is more justified in killing Magus 
than was Achilles in slaying Lycaon (Iliad, XXI, 74 ff.) who had 
begged for mercy on the basis of guest-friendship. On the breaking 
of the truce in Book XII, we read (p. 94): “When Juturna, 
posing as a warrior, pushes through the ranks with inflammatory 
words, murmurs of dissatisfaction start.” This ignores Vergil’s 
psychological motivation which usually precedes the divine interven- 
tion, as here, where the dissatisfaction of the Rutulians is described 
in 216-21, before Juturna appears.5 

Anderson is at his best in his treatment of Aeneas and Turnus, 
and he provides a good corrective to the more extreme views of 
Putnam and Quinn who stress Aeneas’ furor, his unforgivable 
brutality in killing Turnus.? Anderson raises the basic problem in 
his first chapter (p. 9): 


Aeneas, while being a man, also stands for Rome itself. If his 
victories are compromised, what happens to the Rome he founds? 
That is the tragic question which Vergil makes us face in Book 
Twelve, as we watch the encounter between Aeneas and 
Turnus. Without any obvious guilt on his part (such as 
Achilles’ anger), Aeneas becomes so involved in the Italian war 
as to render his final victory equivocal, 


Iie. admits (p. 36) that Aeneas kills Turnus “in a fury that con- 
tit s within it the tragedy of all history," but he asks (p. 87) 
“should Turnus or Aeneas win, and which do we prefer?" and 
he answers (p. 99) “ Aeneas is preferable.” Anderson concludes 
his analysis of Book XII as follows (p. 100): 


SI heartily approve. See G. E. Duckworth, “The Significance of 
Nisus and Euryalus for Aeneid YX-XII, A.J. P., LXXXVIII (1967), 
pp. 129-50. Anderson says (p. 80) that Turnus "is obviously no better 
bes e young Euryalus, and therefore the Italian cause is equally 

oomed.” 

*On this and the seven rivers of the Ganges, see G. E, Duckworth, 
“Turnus and Duryodhana,” T.A.P.A., XCII (1961), pp. 118-20. 

"I note the following misprints: for Aeneid read Aeneid in p. 10, 
line 10, and in p. 19, line 9; in p. 111, line 6 (column 1), read Aeneid, 
not Aenied. 

° See M. C. J, Putnam, The Poetry of ihe Aeneid (Cambridge [Mass.], 
1965), pp. 151f., 189, 192-4; K. Quinn, Virgil’s Aeneid. A Critical 
Description (Ann Arbor, 1968), pp. 271-6. Cf. the review of Putnam 
by R. B. Lloyd, A.J. P., LXXXVIII (1967), pp. 478 f. 
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Kiling Turnus is & vietory for the cause, but not for Aeneas. 
In this final struggle between aspeets of pietas, Aeneas ean 
only be the loser. Triumphant he should never be; angry, I 
feel that I understand him better. It is his final assertion 
against (enslavement to?) the destiny that has almost dehuman- 
ized him, the final proof by Vergil that pius Aeneas is not 
passive, but more tragic than Dido and Turnus together.’ 


GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


RICHARD I. FRANK. Scholae Palatinae: The Palace Guards of the 
Later Roman Empire. Rome, 1969. Pp. 259. (Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, XXIII) 


This monograph is a detailed and thorough deseription of the 
Imperial Bodyguards in the late Roman period. These troops are 
best known for the fourth century after Christ, and this period is 
diseussed in the second and main part of the book (chapters 3-8). 
The first part (chapters 1-2) fills in the background before Constan- 
tine, while the last section (chapters 9-10) concerns the Guards from 
A.D. 361 to the reign of Justinian, when their duties became 
inereasingly ceremonial. A good bibliography is found on pp. 233- 
47, This is the first book-length study of the topic, and it was very 
much needed. There is little change between the monograph and 
Frank’s 1965 Berkeley dissertation, other than the addition of a 
useful index (pp. 249-59). The reviewer found the dissertation 
(University Microfilms 66-3590) indispensable for his own research. 

The discussion of previous scholarship in the Introduction (pp. 
1-5) puts the problem into perspective, and in it the author quite 
rightly rejects R. Grosse’s theory that the Guards formed an 
officer-training school and E, Babut’s that the status of protector 
replaced the rank of centurion. Professor A. H. M. Jones was kind 
enough to supply me with advance copies of the relevant parts of 
his Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, I (A. D, 284-408), 
including the lower ranks which cannot be published in P. L. R. E. 
for reasons of space. The lists which I made with the help of 
ae material bear out Frank’s decision regarding the officer-school 

eory. 

This reviewer has ehosen for eomment some of the author's views 
with which the reviewer disagrees, Frank defines the scholae pala- 
tinae as the “ protectores, domestici, and protectores domestici, as 
well as the scholae of scutarii, clibanarii, and gentiles" (p. 5). The 
reviewer knows that his views on the protectores, outlined in Hermes, 
XCVI (1969), pp. 758-60, and expressed at greater length in an 
article forthcoming in Byzantinische Forschungen are nearly unique. 
I believe them to have been in the fourth eentury purely an honorary 


T On the tragedy of Aeneas, see also pp. 108-9. 
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organization like the French Legion of Honor. “ Domesticus” was 
the word for anyone’s confidential assistant (cf. P. Abinn., 25, 11; 
Amm, Mare, XV, 6, 1 and XXVIII, 6, 21, et al.) In any ease, 
we know from that organizational handbook, the Notitia Dignitatum, 
that only the scholae of seutarii, clibanarit, gentiles, and armaturae 
were under the command of the magister officiorum. (N.D., or. 11, 
occ, 9). Surely, it is only these units whieh formed the scholae 
palatinae. The protectores domestici, under the comes domesticorum 
(N. D., or. 15, oce. 18) were a different group of bodyguards. 

With regard to these units, I find two more points of some 
importance. On p. 56, Frank places the N.D. in ca, A.D. 429. 
After a discussion with Professor C. D. Gordon of McGill Univer- 
sity, I have come to believe that A. H. M. Jones has settled the 
question by dating the eastern part of the N. D. A. D. 395-408 and 
the western ca. A.D. 425 (The Later Roman Empire 284-602; A 
Social and Administrative Survey [Oxford, 1964], III, p. 351, 
p. 353). For a bibliography of previous interpretations, see A. 
Piganiol, Histoire de Rome® (Paris, 1962), p. 476. Frank assumes 
that these scholae were all cavalry units (pp. 521.); this is by no 
means certain. As R. Grosse stated, only the clibanarit and arma- 
turae were undoubtedly cavalry units (Römische Militdrgeschichte 
[Berlin, 1920], p. 94, p. 140). The implication that they all were 
cavalry is countered by the fact that the protectores domestici were 
both infantry and cavalry, as is shown in the N. D. 

The author follows previous scholarship in emphasizing the 
German composition of the Bodyguards (p. 59, p. 221), but the 
reviewer demonstrates with his prosopographical lists in the article 
forthcoming in Byzantinische Forschungen that in the fourth century 
there were many fewer Germans and more pagans than has previ- 
ously been thought. In his diseussion of the period before Constan- 
tine, Frank says, “the praetorians constituted not a palace guard 
but a reserve army” (p. 23). The function of a palace guard he 
assigns to various German units of the earlier empire, such as the 
Batavian corporis custodes and the equites singulares. The author 
feels that it is the latter sort of troops which the scholae palatinae 
replaced, I would suggest that once Constantine finally abolished 
the troublesome Praetorian Guard, the new Imperial Bodyguards 
filled their role as well. 

Also controversial is Frank’s statement on p. 83 that “ The 
domestici were organized into a scholu (protectorum) domesticorum." 
We know from Cod. Theod., VI, 24, 1 that Julian established 50 
as the maximum size of each schola of the protectores domestici. 
With epigraphieal evidence, A. H. M. Jones sets the number of 
Scholae at four in his history of the later Empire (vol. I, p. 130, p. 636; 
Amm, Mare, XXV, 5, 3 is not exact). In my fortheoming article, 
I estimate the number at five or six. 

Now for some minor correetions; (i) On p. 36, why give inserip- 
tion no. 9, which really is in Greek, in Latin? (ii) It seems doubtful 
that C.I. L., III, 12, 900 from Salonae (p. 38, inseription no. 13; 
p. 38, n, 63) ean be assigned to Gratian, the father of Valentinian 
I, on grounds of the chronology of his career. (iii) Inscription no. 
17 on p. 39 eomes from Philippi (iv) In n. 74 on p. 42, should not 
Mommsen’s edition of the Chronicon Paschale (in M. G.H., a.a., 
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IX) have been eited rather than the earlier one of Dindorf? (v) 
“ Claudius ” on p. 54 is a slip for * Claudian.” It is correct in n. 25, 
p. 54. (vi) Laniogaisus (p. 128) was not necessarily a Frank. A 
most useful book about such questions, not used by the author, is 
M. Schoenfeld, Wörterbuch der Altergermanischen Personen und 
Vólkernamen (Heidelberg, 1919; reprinted Darmstadt, 1965). 

The reviewer, however, finds many more points of agreement than 
disagreement throughout the book. Great praise should be given 
to the elear and eomprehensible language, for this kind of writing 
in diseussing eomplex historical problems is an achievement. The 
use of archaeological monuments for historical evidence is excellent. 
Professor Frank’s monograph makes accessible and brings together 
in a systematic way a large amount of information. Any student of 
the late Roman army will have to use it. 


MicHAEL WOLOCH. 
MCGILL UNIVERSITY. 


C. A. Beur. Aelius Aristides and the Sacred Tales. Amsterdam, 
Adolf M. Hakkert, 1968. Pp. xiv + 307. 


Behr’s work is essentially a biography of Aristides. It consists 
roughly of two parts, the first treating chronology and related 
prosopographical questions, the second diseussing the religious life 
of Aristides, the significance of his many afflictions and cures, and 
the interpretation of dreams in antiquity. It has not been the 
author's intention to say much about the literary accomplishment of 
Aristides. Some other traditional topies—the Second Sophistic, the 
Attie-Asian controversy, the success of Aristides as an Atticist— 
have also been largely omitted. The book is concluded by a very 
useful first translation, with textual notes, of the Sacred Tales 
into English. Used in conjunction with Festugiére’s 37-page review 
article of Behr’s translation (R.E. G., LXXXII [1969]) pp. 116- 
53), it will be invaluable for the Greekless reader. 

It is everywhere evident that Behr has taken his task very seri- 
ously, His reading has been wide and anything but uneritical. New 
interpretations are especially numerous in chronology and proso- 
pography. His text and its interpretation differ frequently from 
those of Keil and other scholars. Anyone interested in Aristides and 
his century will need to take account of Behr’s scholarship. 

The usefulness of Behr’s work, however, is annoyingly impaired 
by the lack of any kind of index. Few scholars will have the 
patience to search through over 300 heavily footnoted pages of 
heterogeneous content for something of particular interest to them. 
Aside from the missing index Behr's work is most open to criticism 
in the sections dealing with chronology and prosopography. In fact, 
m some passages the author professes to know so much beyond 
the evidence that the help of Asclepian afflatus ean be suspected 
(e.g. the emendation of codiorjs in 50K, $100, discussed later). 
Naturally not all of the controversial points can be considered 
within the compass of this review. 
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In the chronology of the Sacred Discourses, Bebr has redated 
48K from the usually accepted year of 175 A.D. to 170-171 (p. 41 
and n.1). To be able to do so he has changed Salvius (Salbius), 
the unanimous reading of the MSS, to Sabinus, a cos. suff. of 
145 A.D. (48K, $9). The traditional date, of course, rests on the 
identifieation of the Salvius with the eos. ord. of 175 A.D., P. 
Salvius lulianus. Yet the Greek reads: XaAfíov rod vov Vmárov. 
Will normal Greek usage allow the vov to refer to anything but 
the time of Aristides’ composition of the discourse? This natural 
interpretation is strengthened by the opposition to this yiy of rdre 
in the next line of the Greek (48K, $9), i.e. the opposition of 
the early years of Aristides’ cures at Pergamum to the time when 
Aristides was writing down his memories, 

In dealing with the famous problem of the date of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom (p. 98, n. 15) Behr prefers the year 166 A.D. This 
date is, of course, possible, but Behr’s method of offering support 
for his thesis reveals a type of defect in his argumentation which 
more than once detracts from the reliability of his work. 

To support his assertion that C. Iulius Philippus could have 
been ápytepeós in 166 A.D, Behr produces references to six inserip- 
tions which allegedly place the Highpriesthood (sie Behr) of Philip 
before or during the 56th Tralian Olympiad. Should the reader 
consult the works containing these inseriptions, he will find that 
O. G. 1. 8., 499 merely dates Philips priesthood to the 2nd cent. 
A. D. In B. C. H., XXIX (1905), p. 361, all we have is an unnamed 
Olympiad without any date. The inscription in A.M. XXVI 
(1901), p. 239, is short, mutilated, and mentions neither games nor 
dates. On the 3 remaining inscriptions (P.A. S., I [1882-1883], 
No. 6) the numeral 56 referring to the Olympiad has been restored 
in 2 of them from the third (the one on p. 102). 

Consequently, of the impressive array of Behr's 6 inscriptions 
only one can pretend to offer independent testimony. Yet not all is 
wel even here. Behr fails to mention that of the decisively impor- 
tant numeral 56 in this remaining inseription, only the 5 ean be 
read clearly. The 6 has been restored. After a later examination 
P. Foueart (B. C.H., XI [1887], p. 299) thought that the numeral 
was really 53 rather than 56. Since only 3 lines down on the page 
Behr adduees, for a different point, the article of L. Robert (Rev. 
Phil, XLIV [1930], pp. 33-5) in which both the years 53 versus 
56 and Foueart’s article are discussed, he vould not have been 
ignorant of Foueart’s reading. It appears then that Behr has 
here presented the evidence misleadingly and incompletely. The 
reader will do well to take precautions before trusting completely 
the intricacies of Behr’s argumentation. He should also be on guard 
against the author's proclivity for audacious emendation and re- 
construction, 

An instructive example here is the treatment of a passage in 
50K, § 98-100 (p. 65, n. 17). In § 100 an unnamed proconsul of 
Asia is called codioris by Aristides. Although the Greek here is 
perfectly lucid and without MSS variants, Behr sees a corruption 
because codicrjs is supposedly an abusive word in Aristides and 
would not have been applied by him to a proconsul, Consequently 
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Behr invites us to read Festus for codiorjs. But which Festus? 
No suitable known Festus being available, Behr creates a new one 
out of a mutilated inseription from Spain (C. I. L., YI, 6084). The 
only names legible on that inseription are: ..... Me Gran..... 
Grattio..... Geminio ..... No Festus anywhere. Yet we now 
have to believe in a P. Valerius Festus Granianus Lieinianus Grat- 
tius Cerealis Geminius Restitutus, supposedly the proconsul of Asia 
in 147/148 A. D. (p. 184). 

This tour de force now creates a new difficulty. In § 100 Aristides 
writes after the supposedly corrupt codiorjs: ob jukpG mpócĝev 
éjunjoÜgv. Yet in the preceding part of the discourse there is no 
trace of a Festus. Undaunted, Behr posits a lacuna in $ 98, another 
perfectly intelligible passage without textual variations in the MSS. 
He now both invents and emends to <édnAwOy ws adier Huds ó Pjoros 
ó> mpiv Fyenov (for the cepi juóv of the MSS). A sound text has 
been twice violated to give birth to a phantom, and an unwanted one 
at that, The original assumption of Behr that coguorgs in Aristides 
E a term of abuse, and should in the present context be emended 

way, has no foundation. Festugiére in his review (R.E. G. 
LXXXII [1969], pp. 148-9) adduees many instances of Aristides’ 
use of goġiıerýs without any pejorative connotation. 

The boldness of Behr’s methods counsels caution in one’s use of 
his proconsular lists of Africa and Asia compiled for the years 
187/188 A.D. to 176/184 A.D. (pp. 133-41). In the African list, 
Behr’s proconsul of 164/165 A.D. is chronologically impossible. In 
general, Thomasson’s latest list in Opuscula Romana, VII (1969), 
pp. 163-211 is more up-to-date. 

There are several contestable incumbents among Behr’s Asian 
proconsuls. The ones of 147/148 and of 165/166 have been created 
by him to solve certain chronological difficulties in the life of 
Aristides. Their existence remains “questionable. A. comprehensive 
new work on the proconsuls of Asia is desirable. 

Despite many dubious details, Behr’s book is the most thorough 
and up-to-date work on those aspects of Aristides which he has 
chosen to treat. His bibliography, although not complete, will be 
of help to many scholars. Above all, his investigation of neglected 
aspects of the psychology of Aristides and his period may lead to 
more work on one of the fascinating and important questions of the 
period: why did the educated class of Greco-Roman society, in an 
age of peace and apparent prosperity, slide so completely into the 
bog of irrational credulity and superstition? 


I, AVOTINS. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO. 
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Erich TuHuMxMER. Pindar, Die Isthmischen Gedichte, textkritisch 
herausgegeben, übersetzt und kommentiert, mit einer Analyse 
der pindarischen Epinikien. Band I: Analyse, Text, und Uber- 
setzung; Band II, Kommentar. Heidelberg, Carl Winter Uni- 
versitütsverlag, 1968-1969. Pp. 207 (I); 149 (II). 


It has seemed to many that Pindar had little appetite for praising 
mere athletie prowess; rather, he looked upon himself as & pan- 
Hellenie teacher and prophet, setting straight the ways of man- 
kind, and proclaiming his views on various political and other ques- 
tions; sometimes, he ran into trouble because of his overly free 
expression, and later had to defend himself against adverse eriti- 
eism. Hecent studies, however, suggest that this impression is funda- 
mentally misleading and perverse. Pindar in the Epinikia thoroughly 
and wholeheartedly praises his subjects, and each detail within these 
poems contributes somehow to the theme of laudatio. So E. L. 
Bundy in Studia Pindarica (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1962) and 
D. C. Young in Three Odes of Pindar (Leiden, 1968), and so also 
Thummer in these two volumes. 

In an “ Analyse der Epinikien" (I, pp. 19-158), Thummer first 
eonsiders the various headings into which Pindar's basic theme may 
be divided, viz., praise of the victory, praise of the victor, praise 
of his family, praise of his city, praise of his good fortune, and 
praise of the poet himself and his poetie art; the remaining four 
chapters deal with wishes, decorative elements (prooemium and 
myth), transitions, and some of the stylistic devices which heighten 
the expression of praise. At times, particularly in the sections deal- 
ing with the victor’s family and city, we are given little more than 
a series of paraphrases of Pindar’s text; but this is useful, and 
perhaps necessary, as a balance to studies such as Wilamowitz’ 
Pindaros which unduly neglect the encomiastic nature of the epini- 
kion. At other voints, Thummer most effectively draws specific 
principles of Pindarie composition from an examination of indi- 
vidual passages, e.g., in his discussion of the order in which the 
addressee's various victories are listed (pp. 26-8), or the chapter in 
which he considers how the victor’s * Siegesglüek " is heightened 
through contrast with his own previous misfortune, earlier family 
disasters, current envy, or the like (pp. 66-81). 

Much of one volume is thus given over to the Epinikia as a whole; 
nevertheless, the more specific overall title is fully correct. Thum- 
mer’s attention is throughout focused on the Isthmians (he generally 
cites passages from them first in listing examples), and his most 
important contribution is, I believe, the commentary in the second 
volume (pp. 7-142). This sober, line-by-line treatment must surely 
be the most useful discussion of these poems now available. In it, 
Thummer is by no means preoccupied with finding examples of 
Lob and Preis. When it is appropriate, though, he shows clearly 
that even apparently “extraneous” passages serve to praise the 
vietor. For example, the prooemium of Isth. V, addressed to Theia, 
may appear to be self-contained, and may seem to have little to do 
with the main theme of the poem; but such an interpretation over- 
looks the fact that this divine personage, representing brilliance 
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and lustre, is an important and impressive aspect of victory (lines 
4ff.). And in line 14, the phrase uj pdreve Zevs yevéoðar is not so 
much a warning toward Sophrosyne as a rhetorical command, which 
emphasizes that the vietor Phylakidas has reached the highest good 
fortune, beyond which no mortal ean proceed: wdyr’ Éyets, & ce 
rovtwv potp’ éDíkovro kaÀóv. 

Thummer's work is both eonvineing and important, but there 
remain individual passages for which his analysis seems to me 
doubtful or wrong. Throughout, he is rightly mistrustful of the 
traditional biographieal-historieal method of interpreting Pindar. 
In the ease of Isth. VIII, though, there seems to me no need to 
suggest that its prooemium may have been oceasioned by Marathon, 
rather than by Salamis and Plataea (II, p. 127). While I must 
agree that it is thoroughly conventional (an example of a ^ Hinder- 
nismotiv," which we find also in Jsth., I, 1-10 and Isth., II, 1-11), 
everything in this prooemium-—the expression of fear, the words 
aroApatoy "Eds: uóyÜoy in line 11, ete.— would, as a statement by 
a Theban poet or an Aeginetan chorus, be more appropriate to 
the events of 480 and 479 than to the earlier Persian ineursion of 
490. Other problems arise in volume I. In discussing Pindar’s 
use of myth, Thummer states that the reason for rejecting the 
traditional version of the Pelops story in Olym. I was to make the 
account of Olympia more attractive, and thereby add to the lustre 
of the Olympic victor Hieron (p. 112). This may be so (ef. also 
Thummer's earlier book, Die Religiositét Pindars [Innsbruek, 1957], 
pp. 13-14), but I wonder if we should so thoroughly abandon the 
view that Olym. I reflects Pindar's deeply pious attitude toward the 
gods. I am also doubtful concerning the suggestion that Damo- 
philos was not an exile from Cyrene, but was instead sent by 
Pindar hi help in the performance of Pyih. IV (pp. 90-1, ef. also 
pp. 43-4). 

Throughout the commentary in volume IT, Thummer devotes con- 
siderable attention to matters of text, and for many troublesome 
passages he gives a full and lucid analysis of the reasons for and 
against various readings. In general, he follows Snell, but he adopts 
a different text in some 15 or so instances, and often punctuates 
differently. (The departures from Snell’s text are listed, vol. I, 
p. 15.) Attention should particularly be called to two or three new 
eraendations. In Isth., III/IV, 86 Thummer emends from épyoy to 
éoywv, in Isth., VI, 36 from Gawvpévov to dauipevoy, and for Isth., 
VII he adds the word wa:di to the inseription which has been 
generally prefixed to this ode by editors. The first and third of these 
changes are convincingly supported in the commentary, but in 
the ease of Isth. VI, 36, Thummer discusses only the lacuna (for 
which he adopts von der Mühlls yáuov), and offers no explicit 
justification for his own emendation; quite possibly, the change is 
not actually necessary. 

Epwin D. Froyp. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
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J. R. Haminron. Plutarch, Alexander, A Commentary. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1969. Pp. lxix + 281. $7.75. 


Some thirty years ago J. E. Powell wrote an article on “ The 
Sources of Plutarch’s Alexander” (J. H. S., LIX [1939], pp. 229- 
40), in which he argued that Plutarch depended on a secondary 
writer for his many references to the Alexander historians. His 
assertions demonstrated the need for a detailed study of the Lafe. 
The present commentary supplies that need, and should exercise 
a moderating influence on Alexander scholarship in the years ahead. 
Such an influence is needed for anyone who wishes to make up his 
own mind about the Macedonian conqueror, whose character and 
abilities are a subject of dispute to-day as they were in antiquity. 
Not that the controversy will be resolved, but at least future his- 
torians will have a more accurate picture of what statements in 
Plutarch go back to the men who knew Alexander, and what state- 
ments crept into the tradition at a later date. This is a useful 
service when we consider the complexity of the problems raised by 
Plutarch’s sources, Arrian, our best authority for the external nar- 
rative, is less complex, but his omissions can be infuriating. The 
others: Diodorus, Curtius Rufus, and Justin, while less inhibited, 
are also less reliable. If we are ever to learn more about Alexander’s 
eharaeter Plutarch is of the utmost importance, not so much for 
his own judgment as for the testimony on which he bases it. Hamil- 
ton is also interested in Plutarch as a writer, and his notes on the 
syntax and meaning of his author will help the reader to correct, 
supplement, or query many of the entries in L. S.J. 

The Preface points out the need for such a study, there being in 
fact no commentary on any of the Alexander historians despite an 
increasing interest in their subject. The author does not attempt to 
conceal his personal predilections, acknowledging that, “. . . my 
greatest stimulus has come from the numerous articles written by 
Ernst Badian in the last ten years.” And the reader's attention is 
caught at once and held. How will Hamilton make use of Plutarch, 
once the mainstay of Tarn’s argument for an Alexander who wished 
to establish the Brotherhood of Man, to support the idea of a 
despotic and crafty Macedonian prince who started out by murder- 
ing his father, and continued on his unregenerate course to the very 
end? Well aware that Tarn's chief reliance was on Plutarch’s youth- 
ful exercises entitled, De Alexandri Magni fortuna et virlute, rather 
than the Life the author discusses them at some length in the Intro- 
duction, concluding in Badian’s words that they are mere “ epideictic 
ee ” and therefore devoid of any serious purpose (p. 
xxxi). 

The Introduction also deals briefly with the evidence for Plutarch's 
own biography, including the training he must have had in Greek 
political history, “from Solon to the death of Alexander," as well 
as learning to memorize what he read (p. xxii). Accordingly, we 
may expect references to the statements made by other writers 
often to have been made from memory, especially if the work in 
question was not ready at hand. This does make one wonder 
whether Plutareh's memory of the Alexander literature may not have 
been more aeeurate when he wrote the De fortuna than it was over 
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forty years later when he wrote the Life. One way out is to assume 
that Plutarch kept notes on his reading (p. xlii and n. 7). But 
how do we know when he cites from memory, and when he consults 
his notes? Hamilton, however, argues that Plutarch the rhetorician 
goes one way and Plutarch the biographer another, that in the De 
fortuna he might take greater liberty in interpreting the facts than 
in the Life. This is probably true. As an example he suggests 
that the idea of Alexander as “the philosopher in action” may go 
back to Onesicritus, but that the comparison with Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and other philosophers” (De fort, I, 4) comes from 
Plutarch himself (p. xxxi). This argument might even be strength- 
ened. In the De fortuna passage Plutarch leaves out Diogenes (who 
must have been in Onesicritus) and adds Arcesilaus and Carneades 
(who cannot have been) because he wishes to represent Alexander 
not as a Cynic philosopher, but as a philosopher who did not write 
books. In the Life, whatever Plutarch’s own views about Alexander 
may have been, he does not distort Onesicritus’ meaning as he had 
done in the rhetorical exercise—a point well worth making. 

There is also a discussion of the sources of the Life in the Intro- 
duction, with special attention to: Callisthenes, Aristobulus, Chares, 
Onesieritus, Clitarchus, and the alleged Alexander Letters. This is 
preceded by a convenient tabulation of the portions of the Life 
attributed by Hamilton to each source. 

One more comment and I must leave the Introduction. Hamilton 
alludes to the deterioration in Alexander’s character found in the 
Life, and adds in a note (p. lxv, n. 3): “ Even Tarn 2.97 admits 
this.” This is not correct. Tarn says that the Peripatetics exaggerate 
what is bad in Alexander’s development while leaving out the good, 
“a matter of much greater scope and importance.” 

Lack of space forces me to limit my remarks on the Commentary 
to a few scattered observations, which I will give according to the 
chapters in Plutarch. 


24 6 88 Pirros ... Herod., V, 92 8, 3 is cited on lions, but not 
Strasburger’s argument that comparing a future child with a 
lion may not always be complimentary (Historia, IV [1955], 
p. ded nor Harvey's refutation of it (ibid. XV [1966], 
p. r 

5.1 &moónuobvros ‘Pirimrov. Momigliano is cited as associating 
the Persian embassy that arrived while Philip was away “ with 
the Hermeias episode," but in fact he denies this (Filippo il 
Macedone [Florence, 1934], p. 139, n. 1). 

10.6 Here Hamilton accepts Badian's (to me) tenuous arguments 
for implicating Alexander in the murder of Philip. By way 
of contrast he later (p. 38) objects when Wilcken alludes to 
Alexander’s visit to Ilium as revealing the “romantic soul 
of the young king” (Alexander the Great, tr. by G. C. 
Richards [London, 1932], p. 84). For the commentator this 
was merely propaganda. Yet surely a young man who traced 
his descent from Achilles and who had read the Iliad with 
Aristotle may be supposed to have forgotten polities for a 
moment, at the sight of Homer's Troy! 

20.13 rovr’ jv: Hamilton rightly rejects the vulgar interpretation 
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of Alexander's remarks on seeing the splendors of Darius 
eaptured tent. He is not exulting in his good fortune but 
rather saddened by Darius’ failure to realize that royalty 
was not mere possessions. 

27.0 two, 8¢ dac: Hamilton rightly calls this version, where the 
priest mistakenly greets Alexander as °Q zatdfos, instead of as 
"Q «aiBíov, favorable. The striving for a play on words 
reminds me of an earlier passage (24.8) where Alexander 
dreams of a satyr and then the seers interpret this as meaning 
Sà yevüsera, Typos. Perhaps Chares is the source of both? 

44.1-2 I find the account of the Caspian Sea question, which Hamil- 
ton traces all the way back to Herodotus, and the theory of 
four gulfs particularly helpful. Tarn also deals with this 
(Alexander the Great, II, Sources and Studies [Cambridge, 
1948], pp. 16-19), but his determination to foree the evidence 
in the interest of a late date for Clitarchus leads him astray. 

66.&  abrós 8 wef . . . Hamilton writes: “ Nearchus was the only 
writer to maintain that Alexander was ignorant of the diffi- 
eulty of the route (Arr. 6. 24. 2)—an obvious attempt to 
exeulpate the king." However, I much prefer Schwartz’s 
interpretation. He has Nearchus say that although Alexander 
was very well aware of the risks he was stil determined to 
march through the desert in order to outdo Cyrus and Semi- 
ramis (R.-E., II, eol. 1241 ad fim.). Jacoby has the same view 
and offers further evidence for it (7. Gr. H., II D 463). 


In elosing I may mention that this work is provided with three 
indexes. The first, on Authors and Passages, includes full references 
to inseriptions, to one papyrus, and to the many historical fragments 
cited in the Commentary; the second enables anyone to run down the 
Greek words or phrases whose meaning has been reinterpreted; and 
the last is an excellent General Index, which ineludes topics such as 
the ‘Gulf Theory’ as well as the usual proper names. I found very 
"^w clerical errors. 


TRUESDELL S. BROWN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES. 


ÉpOoUuARD Wiru. Histoire politique du monde Hellénistique (323-30 
av. dJ.-C.), Tome II: Des avénements d’Antiochos ITI et de 
Philippe V à la fin des Lagides. Nancy, 1967. Pp. 564. (An- 
nales de VEst, publiées par la Faculté des Lettres et des Sci- 
ences humaines de l'Université de Nancy, Mémoire 32.) 


Lake the first volume of Professor Wills extensive study the 
present volume will inevitably be compared with parts of B. Niese's 
time-honored treatment of approximately the same period and with 
the parallel sections of the Cambridge Ancient History. To some 
extent Will’s work finds a middle ground, being neither as copious 
in its references to the ancient testimonia as is Niese’s nor as 
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predominantly narrative as is the C. A. H. His work is in large 
part analytic and argumentative, and though somewhat lacking in 
overall balance, is in many ways more valuable to scholars than 
the two other works mentioned. His approach is to stay close to 
the threads of political history. This is the work’s strength as well 
as its weakness. (How can one understand, for instance, the Hellenic 
sympathies of some of the Roman nobiles without first understanding 
the cultural significance of Hellenism to Rome?) 

Will shows a particular interest throughout in international 
diplomacy, and it is not surprising, therefore, that some of the 
soundest sections of this volume deal with the problems of Rome’s 
involvement in the eastern Mediterranean. A typical example of his 
method may be seen in his discussion of Rome’s motives preceding 
the outbreak of the Second Macedonian War. Taking account of the 
fact that thousands of pages have been written seeking to solve 
the riddle of Roman imperialism, his method is to convey the essen- 
tial elements of the puzzle and then, since he pretends to something 
beyond mere narrative, to offer and support a solution of his own. 
In his view the initiative for the war came from Rome, principally 
from the coincidence of two factors: “ certaines considérations de 
caractère sociologique (répugnance de certains vétérans de la guerre 
hannibalique & reprendre la vie civile sur des terres dévastées: en 
d'autres termes existence d’effectifs disponibles, qui vont fournir 
ees volontaires dont il était question à instant), [et] ambition 
de certains personnages ou de certaines familles enfin, voyant dans 
la continuation de l'état de guerre un moyen de pousser leur ear- 
rière politique.” Will’s conclusion is that “c’est sans doute dans la 
conjonction de ces deux derniers facteurs, c'est-à-dire dans l'exist- 
ence naissante d'un milieu militaire qui, hommes et chefs, tend au 
professionalisme, quil faut chercher les vraies raisons de la 
deuxième guerre de Macédoine ” (pp. 123-4). 

In reaching this conclusion, Will like most scholars rejects Livy’s 
account, which stresses Roman fears at a possible invasion of 
Italy by Philip V. He also rejects M. Holleaux's thesis that the 
impending threat of Antioehus III, Philip's supposed ally, was 
Rome's primary consideration. Likewise, the Illyrian factor, stressed 
most cogently by E. Badian, is put down as inconsequential. Ac- 
cording to Will, Rome was not yet deeply concerned with the bicker- 
ings of Hellenistic rulers in the East, nor was Philip now making 
any moves against the Roman protectorate in Illyria. 

If there is an original contribution here—i.e. if Wills thesis is 
not merely a refined reiteration of J. Carcopino’s view that Vim- 
perrahsme romain was something born in the minds of arrogant 
generals—1it lies in his rejection of Badian’s view that apprehension 
concerning Illyria was the main factor behind Rome’s war policy. 
The crux is how to understand the phrase merà ras . . . Stadvous 
in Polybius, XVIII, 1, 14, which is rendered in Livy, XXXII, 33, 3 
as “ post pacem." Badian, followed by J. P. V. D. Balsdon, holds 
that Polybius’ words must be translated “after the peace” and not 
“in consequence of the peace" as G. Zippel and Holleaux would 
have it; and that, as a result, we have sound evidence here for 
Macedonian encroachment in Illyria after the Peace of Phoenice. 
Will instead accepts without hesitancy one recent view of the matter 
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(that of S. I. Oost in C. P., LIV [1959], pp. 158-64, who follows 
Zippels and Holleaux’s understanding of the text), and fails to 
answer the criticisms of Oost’s position voiced by T. A. Dorey and 
Badian (C. P., LV [1960], pp. 180 ff.). The task of the reviewer 
is not to argue for the validity of either understanding of Polybius, 
but merely to point out the mare's nest such a problem ereates for 
a work of Will’s scope. Here as elsewhere his broad format pre- 
vents a sufficiently detailed analysis of a fundamental scholarly 
problem, with the result that his argument is ultimately unconvineing. 

By way of more general comments, one should add that this 
volume is not self-contained and is more easily read as the con- 
tinuation of Volume I. Thus it begins in medias res with a some- 
what protracted account of events in the Seleucid kingdom at the 
accession of Antiochus III and ends somewhat anticlimactically 
with the dénonement of events after 146. A final section (which 
might have been better labeled an appendix) gives a brief historio- 
graphical analysis of the ancient historical sources. Here the bibli- 
ographie notes are useful but far from complete. One may easily 
find his own desiderata; mine include D, C. Earl's Sallust, A. D. 
Leeman’s Sallust bibliography, R. M. Ogilvies Livy commentary, 
K. von Fritz’s Mixed Constitution, W. W. Tarn’s Alexander, 
Vol IL, and the standard works on ancient historiography 
by J. B. Bury and M. L. W. Laistner, The references to 
Pauly-Wissowa, F. Jacoby, and Sehmid-Staehlin are, however, quite 
helpful. Also the work suffers from an apparent lack of concern 
for footnote style. Thus we find the short title “Schmitt Unter- 
suchungen . . " on page 11 (the first reference to this work in 
Volume IT) although one is at a loss for the full title without re- 
course to Volume I (there being no general bibliography). More- 
over, one finds subsequent references to “ Schmitt, o. e.” “Schmitt, 
op. €." * Schmitt," and “Schmitt, Unters.” interspersed throughout 
the footnotes with little stylistic consistency. A list of all such 
irregularities would be quite long. Again one notes * Index alpha- 
bétique général" (p. 497), but “Index analytique général" (pp. 
499 ff.). Fortunately, the index is both. A final comment concerns 
Will’s prose style. One reviewer of Volume I assures us that it is 
free from the “ Cieeronianism" of the last century. This cannot 
mean that the sentences are short and uncomplicated, since long 
sentences fragmented by parentheses and dashes are more nearly 
the rule in Volume II than the exeeplion. Also there is a rather 
high incidence of colloquial Gallie idiom that some will find dis- 
eoncerting. Such imperfections are, nevertheless, but small dis- 
sonanees in Wills imposing orchestration. All will agree that his 
efforts have produced a magnum opus before which most students 
of the Hellenistie period will stand in awe. 


RoGER A, png LAr. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SAN DIEGO. 
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THEOBALD SeAvH. Das Motiv der doppelten Beleuchtung bei Hero- 
dot. Vienna, Verlag Notring, 1968. Pp. 281. (Dissertationen 
der Universitat Wien, 13.) 


By “doppelte Beleuchtung” Spath means Herodotus’ habit of 
presenting at least two sides—usually contrasting—of the characters 
who appear in his History. Spath attributes this distinctive trait 
partly to the nature of Herodotus’ sources (in an oral tradition 
there is a tendency to deseribe a person in strong simple terms with 
no subtle shadings of character: as a result variant, and at times 
almost mutually exclusive, pictures can emerge from the different 
aspects of one individual’s personality), partly to Herodotus’ desire 
to record all he has heard, and partly to his awareness of man’s 
complex nature and his wish to reflect this complexity in his presen- 
tation not only of persons, but also of states, peoples, and even 
forms of government (tyranny and democracy). 

Spath’s analyses of the use of this motif in Herodotus’ description 
of various individuals and groups take up the bulk of his book. 
He begins with Cyrus and the Persian kings, goes on to the Greek 
tyrants, then to the Greek personalities of the Persian War period, 
and finally to the Alemeonidae, The states he discusses are Athens, 
Sparta, Argos, Corinth, and Aegina; the peoples, lonians, Greeks 
and Persians. 

The individual analyses are for the most part sober and well- 
documented gatherings of the Herodotean material. Sometimes even 
in very brief accounts he makes acute observations, as in the case 
of Leotychides where he points out that Herodotus does not detract 
in any way from the splendor of Leotychides’ victory at Mycale. 
Herodotus had much earlier (VI, 72) mentioned Leotychides’ dis- 
grace and exile at the end of his hfe. Spath also traces Herodotus’ 
similar and more elaborate effort not to tarnish another moment 
of glory in his handling of Pausanias. But in other cases, e.g. in 
his analysis of the motif as used in Herodotus’ account of Cyrus, 
Spath is conventional in his observations and he remains fairly close 
to the surface without going into the deeper implications of Hero- 
dotus’ choice of material. This tendency is most evident in Spath’s 
sections on the Persian kings. 

Spath is at his best on the Greek figures of the Persian War 
period. The reason for this becomes clear in the course of the 
book. It turns out that he is not primarily interested in his stated 
theme by which he does his duty but on which he does not display 
the learning and subtlety he expends on his main concern: the 
problem of the relationship between Herodotus and Athens. The 
section on Athens is the longest in the book (almost sixty pages). 
Closely related to this problem are the problems raised by Hero- 
dotus’ treatment of Themistoeles and the Alemeonidae (which are 
dealt with in the next longest sections). Spath’s thesis here is 
that the “ doppelte Beleuchtung " is not so apparent in these por- 
tions of the History because Herodotus was personally involved and 
therefore he did not allow his normal two-sided picture, with its 
alternations between light and dark, to emerge. Spath believes 
that Herodotus was unfair to Themistocles, making him appear less 
of a statesman than he actually was. Spath traces this bias against 
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Themistocles to Herodotus’ bias in favor of the Alemeonidae and 
Perieles. He argues that the Alemeonidae are not shown in any 
double aspect, but in a wholly favorable light. He closely analyzes 
the excursus in book VI (121-131) and concludes that none of the 
stories there reflect badly on the family. Even though he argues 
ingeniously, he fails to convince me that the accounts of how 
Alemeon became rich and how Megacles eame to marry Agariste are 
totally favorable in intent. In regard to Athens, Spath believes 
that Herodotus was completely devoted to the city, its institutions, 
and its policies, not only to the Athens of the Persian War but also 
to the Athens of Pericles. Here he is on very slippery ground and, 
in spite of some impressive argumentation (e.g. his convincing pro- 
Athenian interpretation of VIII, 3 on pp. 202-7), his case is largely 
conjectural. Furthermore, when he states that Herodotus considered 
himself “more of an Athenian than a Greek” (p. 219) and that 
Perielean Athens provided Herodotus with the creative impulse to 
become the historian he was (p. 214), he is merely making an 
avowal of faith. The insubstantial nature of the evidence makes 
this inevitable. After all, Pericles is mentioned only once in the 
History and even there (VI, 131) in ambiguous terms. 

In summary, the “doppelte Beleuchtung" sections of this book 
are useful and could have been expanded; the Athens-Herodotus- 
Pericles sections are interesting but speculative. The book in fact 
suffers from a certain unresolved dualism. 


Harry C. AVERY. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


A. Grorrrey WoODHEAD. Thucydides on the Nature of Power. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press for Oberlin College, 1970. 
Pp. xii + 222. $6.00. (Martin Classical Lectures, XXIV.) 


This book, deriving from lectures delivered at Oberlin in 1968 
as part of the Martin Lecture series, is concerned to demonstrate the 
nature of “power” in its various manifestations in ancient and 
modern times. As lectures lively in tone, promulgating the eternal 
relevance of Thucydides as exampled by modern analogies, one may 
suppose they met with well-deserved success. In its published form, 
however, it seems disappointingly platitudinous. In Chapter V, for 
example, “ Power and the Military Machine,” Woodhead remarks 
(p. 103) that “In earlier chapters I have tried to demonstrate that 
power essentially consists in an ascendancy over others, derived from 
an accumulation of certain qualities flourishing in a favourable 
environment.’ And in all eases—^ Power and the Historian” 
(Chapter I), “ Power and the People" (IT), “ Power and the Elite ” 
(III), “Power and the Individual” (IV), “The Great Power" 
(VI), “Power and Public Opinion” (VII)—the point is ham- 
mered home that power is a neutral thing. 

To a certain extent, therefore, the book is truistic, inevitably so. 
Nevertheless, some truisms do duty for analysis and are presented 
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as if more meaningful than they are. We do not learn much about 
what qualities made the Athenian democracy great from the state- 
ment that ^ They may be listed as kratos, dynamis, tharsos, gnome, 
and periousia” (p. 46). Nor is it profitable to state of Persia (the 
“sreat power” whose history is drastically simplified by Wood- 
head) that “Abundance of territory, abundance of population, 
abundance of treasure, had produced that periousia which we have 
seen to be an indispensable concomitant of power" (p. 134). All 
too often these terms are handled as if they were concretes. After 
speaking of the Spartan system, Woodhead remarks that “As a 
result of these virtues, there was created for Sparta a kratos, and 
in consequence a dynamis, which necessarily influenced her neigh- 
bours” (p. 114). That this book is the erystalization of what earlier 
had been orally delivered may explain the constant repetition of 
such words as these. Yet that repetition indicates a tendency to 
disassociate “ qualities’? from that in which they are manifest and 
to use them as if they formed a Thucydidean (or actual) system of 
explanation. Dynamis, kratos, periousia, gnome, and tharsos live 
lives of their own, as does power itself: “But Athenian power 
existed and exercised itself independently of its observers, obeying 
principles which stood whether they approved or disapproved ” 
(p. 7). Terminology of this kind can be deceptive by seeming 
to provide neat explanations. Thus one of the reasons Alcibiades 
fell, an “obstacle” “external” to him, “was his lack of uniform 
success ” (p. 96). 

It is not easy to be clear in one’s mind about the perspective 
from which events are viewed and explained. Are we seeing things 
as they appear to Woodhead or as they are mirrored in Thucydides 
because of his attitude to power? The problem is complicated 
because natural law and eternal truths are frequently the object of 
discussion or application. What of Thucydides’ attitude to power: 
is it demonstrable that he thought of it in the same terms as do we? 
Thucydides own words for it, or for aspects of it—kratos and 
dynamis—wind up as predicates or “concomitants ” (with gnome, 
periousia, and tharsos) of Woodhead’s word “ power.” But Thucy- 
dides’ conception of bia or kratos differs from that of dynamis (as 
the contexts of their usages indicate). Nevertheless they are all 
lumped together by Woodhead as yielding * power" of which the 
contention made in Chapter I is that “in the fact of power and 
in the rightness of its exercise, Thucydides is reporting and no more, 
and that his attitude to power, like power itself in its nature, is 
neutral” (p. 9). Chapter I, however, does not prove it: the con- 
tention is rather stated than argued. A conclusion of such import 
cannot be extrapolated from V, 105, 2 (the Melian Dialogue); it 
is by no means self-evident that in the Melian Dialogue Thucydides 
was “reporting what he saw as the current concept of power on the 
basis of which the Athenians acted” (p. 12) or that “ The Athenians 
regarded their attack on Melos as justified by the position of power 
which they had achieved and had deserved to achieve” (p. 17). 

Certainly power qua power is a neutral concept if we detach it 
from the question of its application, and Thucydides would un- 
doubtedly have agreed. But did he think about its neutrality or 
admire and condemn its manifestations? It is hard to agree that 
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Thueydides was aetually amoral beeause he faithfully deseribed and 
probed its amoral exercise. Though, for example, Woodhead may 
be right to say of Alcibiades that “It was natural for a man of his 
talents, his dynamis and megalopsychia, to aim for power, to possess 
it insofar as he could, and to exercise it when he had got it” 
(p. 95), it does not follow that Thucydides also viewed Alcibiades’ 
conduct as “ natural,” and VIII, 86, 4 suggests the contrary in spite 
of Woodhead’s belief that “power and its use, we must remember, 
are not only natural to the city or individual capable of them; they 
are without moral content” (p. 95). Sex is natural but rape is 
wrong. That Thueydides could “ divorce the concept of power from 
the practicalities of the situation" (p. 7) as Woodhead has at- 
tempted to do is an interesting thesis. It requires more demonstra- 
tion than Woodhead has given it. 


CHARLES W. FORNARA. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Marsu H. MoCALL, Jr. Ancient Rhetorical Theories of Simile and 
Comparison. Cambridge, Mass, Harvard University Press, 
1969. Pp. xvi -+ 272. $8.50. (Loeb Classical Monographs.) 


MeCall argues persuasively that the ancient rhetoricians had no 
technical term referring precisely to the figure that we call “ simile.” 
Of course they recognized the difference between comparisons that 
are introduced by words equivalent to “like” and “as,” and those 
that are not; but this distinction cannot be correlated precisely with 
any set of rhetorical terms. McCall makes his case by examining 
the use of a group of related terms, most prominently cixdy and 
similitudo. Similes often appear as illustrations of such terms, but 
either they are side by side with other illustrations that do not 
qualify as similes, or similes appear also among the illustrations of 
contrasting terms. The only exception is wapopoiwats in Rhet. ad 
Alexandrum: two examples are given, both in the form of similes. 
But there is no evidence in any other writer that would connect 
this term with simile. 

The overall arrangement is chronological. There are chapters on 
The Pre-Aristotelian Testimony, Aristotle, Rhetorica ad Herennium, 
Cicero, Grecks of the First Centuries B. C. and A. D., The Senecas, 
Quintilian. The eighth chapter, After Quintilian, contains brief dis- 
eussions of Plutarch, Fronto, and Trypho. Conclusion, Select 
Bibliography, and Index round out the volume. The chronological 
arrangement is employed more for convenience than as a means of 
establishing historical continuity. Essentially the book is a collec 
tion of studies of specific passages, and it is in the interpretation 
of these passages that the chief interest lies. For example, there 
is a careful analysis of the relation that Aristotle sets up in Rhet. 
III between cixay and peradopd, and in the course of it a number of 
misinterpretations, by Cope and others, are corrected. MeCall eon- 
cedes that Aristotle comes very close to the concept of a simile: 
"similes are to Aristotle the finest kind of eixóv" (p. 53). Also 
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noteworthy is the discussion of the f overelassifieation " of simili- 
tudo, exemplum, and imago in the fourth book of the Ad Herennium. 
And the chapter on Quintilian, by far the longest in the book, not 
only explains Quintilian’s treatment of comparison as an instru- 
ment of embellshment and proof, but also examines his position 
relative to the Ciceronian and Aristotelian traditions. 

The chapter on Cicero is less successful. Here much of the dis- 
cussion turns on the distinction between the rhetorical and the 
philosophical uses of similarity, a distinction that is obscured by 
Cicero’s desire to minimize the differences between rhetoric and phi- 
losophy. MeCall handles the rhetorical works well enough, but he 
chose also to examine the philosophical writings, thereby becoming 
involved with sueh matters as analogieal inferenee, for which no 
adequate background is provided. The reader is left unsatisfied by 
his remarks on the phrase collatio rationis (pp. 121-2) and on Epi- 
eurean similitudo (p. 126), and again by his statement that in De 
Div., II, 38 similitudo and collatio are completely synonymous (p. 
128). And in the end it appears that there is nothing in these works 
pertinent to the question whether Cieero had any conception of the 
simile as a figure of style. 

Of the later Greek erities, " Demetrius" is the most important 
beeause of the figure that he calls eikacía, which is very close indeed 
to simile. * Longinus" appears to be on the point of identifying 
the simile in chapter 37, but then the text breaks off. Among the 
others included here is Philodemus, whose Rhetoric contains most of 
the terms studied by McCall, but in such fragmentary contexts that 
nothing much ean be learned from them. On page 135 there is a 
questionable interpretation of one isolated fragment: uóvov yap à 
[onulaiverar 9i& apa BoX]óv eixéfovow (Vol. II, p. 186 Sudhaus). 
McCall translates: “Only those things which are clear do they 
compare through zapaBodAai.” But perhaps a better translation 
would be, “for they only guess at what is signified through compari- 
sons.” The fragment seems to belong to an Epicurean attack on 
figurative language. 

Finally, the section on Fronto in the eighth chapter presents such 
fascinating passages on the construction and use of cixdves that one 
wishes it had heen enlarged into a more comprehensive portrayal 
of the man. 

A recurring feature of the book is the author’s concern with 
textual problems. On the whole his proposed emendations are mar- 
ginal, in the sense that the advantages they offer scarcely outweigh 
the risks. For example, he would emend Aristotle’s phrase, ai 
eixoves preradopal Aóyov Sedpevat (pp. 37-8). It is a diffieult phrase, 
to be sure, but one learns to live with difficulties in Aristotle. There 
is even less reason to question the reading wapopoidcews in the Rhet. 
ad Alexandrum (p. 22), as the word presents no difficulty. Else- 
where McCall expands an elliptical text (p. 48), rearranges items 
on a list that are not quite in the proper order (p. 66), restricts a 
phrase that is too comprehensive (pp. 202-3). He may be right, but 
ee on such grounds as these is not easily kept within reason- 
able limits, 
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Gumo Papuano. La formazione del mondo ideologico e poetico di 
Euripide. Alcesti—Medea. Pisa, Nistri-Lischi Editori, 1968. 
Pp. 369. Lire 4,000. (Studi di lettere, storia e filosofia pubbli- 
cati dalla Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, XXXI.) 


One could, apart from philological and textual questions, dis- 
tinguish four aspects of the study of Euripides: (1) the under- 
standing, coherent and comprehensive, of each surviving play, (2) 
the literary, intellectual, social, and historical circumstances which 
might assist such an understanding, (3) the constituents and modes 
of Euripides’ mental world as expressed in the poetry and form 
of the plays, and (4) what (1) and (8) might contribute to an 
understanding of the intellectual and social history of the last 
decades of fifth-century Athens. Paduano aims, with impressive 
ambition and ingenuity, to make a contribution within each of these 
areas. Unfortunately he does not mark them off clearly and, aside 
from his title, gives no explicit indication of what his book as a 
whole intends (there is neither introduction nor conclusion). 

The first half of the book is mostly a discussion of Alcestis, intro- 
duced by a polemical aceount of current interpretations (to which 
one might add W. Kullman, A. u. A., XIII [1967], pp. 127-49). The 
second half begins with a review of Medea criticism and then con- 
tinues mostly with discussions of themes derived from passages 
in the play, such as love, marriage, women, and sophia, and their 
intellectual-historical contexts as well as their part in the develop- 
ment of Euripides’ thought. A final short chapter is appended on 
the dramatist’s representation of barbarians and the barbarie element 
in Medea, considered contra Page, in the introduction of his Oxford 
commentary, pp. xvili-xxi, altogether secondary to the major issues 
of the play. 

Paduano attacks with energy and considerable effectiveness, if 
not always fairly, commentators on Alcestis, insisting on the play’s 
depth and consistency and impatient with any “ banalization.” He 
agrees with von Fritz, Antike und Moderne Tragödie, pp. 256 ff., 
that the play is a proper tragedy, but not that the tragedy, dis- 
illusioning and harsh, derives from Admetus’ exposure as hypo- 
critica] and weak, unworthy of Alcestis’ sacrifice. The underlying 
and unifying force of the play, Paduano argues, is the love of 
Aleestis and Admetus, and the consequences of the event of death 
for that love. He counters the argument that such a love is given 
no proper expression in the play: it is almost blindingly evident 
in Admetus’ and Aleestis words and actions (“of course she loves 
him—what else made her die for him?” as A. M. Dale incontro- 
vertibly puts it). But the expression of it is new, as is Euripides’ 
representation of married love, conveyed most impressively by the 
report of Alcestis’ last moment by her marriage bed (lines 175 ff., 
and not to be expected in her own formal and public speech at 
280 ff.) and by Admetus’ unsolicited promise of complete chastity 
and devotion to his wife’s memory, extraordinary for a Greek hus- 
band, following the example of a Penelope or Laodameia (ef. 
the statue). Because a language for such a love hardly existed, 
Admetus’ declarations are explained as this language in the process, 
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as it were, of finding itself. Paduano then locates the tragic 
quality of the play in Admetus’ great sense of loss (his life be- 
comes abiótos, 242; ef. A.-J. Festugiére, La sainteté, pp. 28 f.) and 
in the paradoxes associated with Alcestis’ sacrifice: Admetus’ life 
is preserved by her death, and yet his life is nothing without her, 
and he intends to express his continuing love for her by a kind of 
living death. 

The comie aspect of Heracles’ role is minimized, for it would 
reduce much of the last scene’s subtlety; and through Heracles 
we are shown the traditional motif of Admetus’ philoxenia, a social 
virtue, turned into a more individualized and affectively substantial 
philia. As for the Pheres scene, Paduano sees it as neither an 
exposure of Admetus nor as rhetorical theatre (cf. A. M. Dale’s 
Oxford commentary, pp. xxvif.). Rather, Euripides sharpens 
here a moral issue by raising the awkward question, which the myth 
bypasses: how could Admetus accept Alcestis’ sacrifice? The poet 
does this not to undereut the myth and the character of Admetus, 
but to meet a question which common and moral sense might ask; 
to define it in these senses, and then subsume it within the tragedy 
as a whole. However, Paduano still finds a certain break in tone 
in this and the last scene, 

The discussion of Alcestis is often penetrating and suggestive. 
And yet, after all, one misses a consistent sense of the whole play, 
its verbal and formal fabric, and a continuing pattern in its action 
(A. Pippin Burnett, C.P., LX [1965] pp. 240-55, suggested the 
interplay of diké and charis); or else one wants a demonstration 
of how these are discontinuous. Paduano barely alludes to the 
prologue or any of the choruses. To put it another way, he has 
not explained what the meaning of the happy ending is of this 
serious and mysteriously elusive play, 

A survey of critical questions raised by Medea offers little that 
is new. Paduano proceeds not by interpreting the play but with a 
discussion of the motif of love, seen as the principal cause of 
Medea’s actions (it has become self-destructive). From it he elab- 
orates a discussion of the problem of responsibility. Jason says 
that Kypris, not Medea, saved him (526 ff.). Considering Medea’s 
love only an external compulsion he ean deny her individual hu- 
manity and the basis for his obligation towards her. This leads 
to a larger question (and a parallel discussion of Hippolytus): 
where is human freedom and responsibility for those subjected to 
the strongest passions? At least in the awareness of those passions 
and in making explicit the terms of a choice, though usually one 
must, by a morally ambiguous tragic necessity, succumb (cf. Medea, 
1013 £., 1062 £. = 1240f.). Referring also to Troades, 988 ff., Pasi- 
phae’s defence in Cretes, Hippolytus, 447 ff., Bacchae, 314 ff, (one 
could add H.F., 1340 ff., Jon, 436 ff. 1312 ff., Orestes, 596 ff.), 
Paduano notes in Euripides a greater discontinuity than ever before 
between human action and divine interference, with the result that 
humanity comes more into its own and is more isolated, while the 
gods become less substantial and more remote from the world of 
men (though one cannot say this equally of, for example, Apollo and 
Aphrodite or Dionysus). 

A discussion of sophia also begins with Medea, whom Paduano 
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would essentially define by that quality (without quite reconciling 
the prominence given to eros), and with lines 292 ff. and 214 ff. 
of the play (for the latter ef. now K. Reckford, T. A. P. A., XCIX 
[1968], pp. 329-59). The emergence of a negative sense of sophia 
(ef. Medea, 292 ff., 1225 ff., and, e. g., Denniston on Eur., Electra, 
204-6) is related to an inereasing division between sophoi and 
society. Hence the repeated charge of uselessness brought against 
the sophoi (cf. Medea, 296, 218); their association with apragmo- 
syne; their withdrawal from political activity; the repeated attacks 
on rhetoric; and the fates of Medea and Phaedra, among others, 
which illustrate the incapacity of sophia to achieve well-being in the 
world. It is well remarked that Euripides does not seem to allow 
apragmosyne as a solution: the life of the mind cannot remain 
detached and uninvolved. Medea’s vengeance, her sophia in action, 
is located in this context (cf. Medea, 807 £. with 217f.). Assum- 
ing, then, a radical break between Euripides and the public world, 
Paduano suggests that the only remaining consolation and enhance- 
ment of life is poetry, which itself becomes a prominent subject 
within the plays (ef. e.g., T'roades, 1242 ff.), and is found at a 
point beyond rational sophia, 

These, roughly extracted and foreshortened, are some of the in- 
teresting lines of Paduano's discussions. He argues them often with 
intensity and subtlety, sometimes, however, over-elaborately and 
diffusely. His book suffers from loose organization and a rather 
portentous, abstracting style. As it progresses it turns increasingly 
into Geistesgeschichte rather in the manner of Bruno Snell’s Scenes 
from Greek Drama. There is too much insufficiently substantiated 
abstraction, from the specific details of Euripides’ poetry, from 
dramatic context, and from contemporary background. For example, 
Medea is taken as an embodiment of the “ drama of the intellectual.” 
Yet Paduano does not consider why Euripides has made so passion- 
ate and savage a figure the representative of such a drama: why is 
sophia (on a seale from cunning to intellectuality) an issue in a 
revenge play? (To cite fragments in outlining Euripides’ views on 
a given subject, such as marriage or women or sophia, as Paduano 
does in spite of his own cautions, is of course a priori impossible.) 
But one also misses a more detailed and substantial sense of the 
contemporary historical and intellectual issues. Thucydides, the 
Sophists, and Aristophanes are not much cited, or else common 
assumptions about them are uneritically aecepled. Thus Paduano 
says that the negative sense of sophos is represented by Aristo- 
phanes’ application of the word to Euripides, which may be true, 
but nothing is said of the fact that the highest quality which the 
comic poet claims for himself is sophia (e.g., Nubes, 514 ff., 547 f.). 
A. similar ease is Paduano's attempt to interpret the questions raised 


* Cf. the comments on Alcestis, 279 (p. 41), where the difficulties of 
translation are bypassed (cf. Dale, ad loc.), especially a more exact 
sense of $uMía (it could never, as Paduano suggests, have been substi- 
tuted for ¢pws) and the plural eefógucoón, because the connection with 
the preceding lines is ignored. Cf. also the discussion of Alcestis, 
1070f. (p. 169) without any remark on the problem of the precise 
sense of these lines, especially the textually doubtful deris el ov. 
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about sophia in the plays as elements in Euripides’ own intellectual 
biography. This may be possible as speculation, but not when it is 
simply based, as here, on the material of the ancient lives and 
extrapolations from Aristophanes (cf, P. T. Stevens, J. H. S., LX XI 
[1956], pp. 87-94, and S. West, Gnomon, XXXVIII [1966], pp. 
546-7). 


CHRISTIAN WOLBP. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


W. KxNpRICK PnrTOHETT. Studies in Ancient Greek Topography, 
Part II (Battlefields). Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1969. Pp. ix +180; 159 plates. $7.50. 
(University of California Publications: Classical Studies, 4.) 


This volume is the second, and apparently final, installment of 
Prof. Pritehett's “effort to use topographical data to test the reli- 
ability of ancient authors” (p. v). Specifically he seeks to locate 
the landmarks and terrain involved in the ancient accounts of battles, 
then from these and from his reconstruction of each battle to judge 
how accurate was the account of each ancient historian. This volume 
includes studies of the battles of Artemision, the Hollows of Euboia 
and Delion, of the three battles of Mantinea and two of Kynoske- 
phalai, of the battles of the Nemea River, Koroneia and Pydna (the 
last including an appendix on the Roman route over Mt. Olympos 
in 169 B.C.), and of the military operations at Phleious in 369-366 
B.C. The first chapter is a note on the location of the deme of 
Marathon, and the last four pages of the book contain addenda and 
corrigenda to the first volume. The photographs and sketch maps 
are generally clear and pertinent, and usually are necessary to under- 
stand the text. The battles are distributed over twelve chapters, each 
apparently written as a separate monograph, since the only con- 
tinuity is provided by an occasional cross reference. Hach chapter 
follows the same general outline: an introduction which cites the 
sources and lists the landmarks to be discussed, a discussion of 
each landmark and an attempt to locate it, a reconstruction of the 
battle, and comments upon the reliability of the historian or his- 
torians who report the events. 

The real value of the studies seems to lie in the second portion 
of this outline, the identification of the landmarks. Pritchett ap- 
proaches each as an individual problem working from the known 
facts; he avoids the pitfall of introducing grand schemes into which 
the landmarks ought to fall, and he leaves his conclusions suitably 
vague when the evidence is indecisive. The scope of the evidence is 
impressive. It ranges from the philological (e.g., the definition 
of koila in its geographical sense, pp. 19-22), to the geological 
(e.g.. the diseussion of the katavothrai in the plain of Mantinea, 
pp. 41-4), to the bibliographical (e.g., von Eschenberg's observa- 
tions of Marathon plain previous to 1886, pp. 3-6), but above all 
dependence is placed upon the topographical and archaeological, 
since a concentration of sherds, a scattering of building blocks, or 
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especially one or more inscriptions (as at the Sanctuary of Poseidon 
Hippios near Mantinea, pp. 50-4, or the sanctuary of Itonian 
Athena, pp. 87-8) are more conclusive than any argument. Once 
the landmarks are established the course of the battle can be ex- 
plained with relative simplicity, 

The discussion of the accuracy of each ancient author, the final 
item in Pritcheti’s format, makes this reader doubt whether “ topo- 
graphy offers probably our best means of checking the accuracy of 
ancient authors” (Topography, I [1965], p. 1). Those writers who 
themselves or whose public might be expected to be familiar with 
the terrain or the battles are generally given good ratings, as 
Thueydides, Polybius, or Herodotus. But the historical value of 
these authors is hardly to be questioned. In the case of Xenophon 
Pritchett has to acknowledge (pp. 70, 111) that his value as a 
chronicler of military actions is not necessarily a criterion for 
judging him as an historian. So also Diodorus’ account of Mantinea 
(p. 71) or Livy’s of Pydna (pp. 175-6) elicits comment upon the 
author’s aim in writing or upon his intended audience as factors 
bearing upon his attention to accurate detail. Plutarch, as one 
might expect, is not rated very highly; there is no attempt made 
to analyze his aims or audience. Pritchett’s conclusions tend to be 
more interesting as reflections of historical or literary aims and 
methods than as criteria of accuracy. 

This reviewer’s detailed critical remarks are few, The need for 
indices, especially of sources and geographical features, is obvious 
for both volumes. More careful editing could have eliminated 
such lapses as “Artemision is a very common proper name” 
(p. 12, n. 1), or the use of the word contour to mean elevation 
(p. 24, n. 4), or the infelicity of “modern autobahn” to deseribe 
the National Road (p. 25), or the numerous times when the reader 
is warned that the first volume of Pritchett’s topographical studies 
wil be “hereafter referred to as ‘Topography I," although the 
work is not cited a second time within the chapter. 

The account of the battle of Delion is obseure at points. A better 
correlation of figure 4 with figure 5 would be helpful. The greatest 
problem for the reader is the assumption that he already knows 
the location of the Delion on p. 27, when the road between Tanagra 
and it is identified, or on p. 25, were figure 5 is called a “more 
detailed map of the battle area.” The Delion itself is not identified 
until pp. 29-30 (the wide ranging landmarks proposed by earlier 
scholars increase the confusion). 

In the discussion of the location of the deme of Marathon the 
citation on page 7 in note 33 merely of “the map in AJA 70 
(1966) 320” does a disservice to the article written by E. Vander- 
pool on the same subject, although Vanderpool’s authority in matters 
of Attic topography is widelv acknowledged. “ One may guess that 
the Herakleion was located” at Vrana (p. 7), but to do so while 
dismissing so quickly the evidence and by ignoring the arguments 
advanced by Vanderpool in the same article, pp. 322-3, lessens the 
impact of the valuable evidence which Pritchett presents in the 
chapter. 

Pritchett’s two sets of studies will remain basie to students of 
Greek topography for at least three reasons. The evidence presented, 
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whether old or newly diseovered, will gain in value as the develop- 
ment of Greece inereasingly limits the opportunities for topographi- 
eal surveying. The clearness and conciseness of the presentation 
lead to authoritative conclusions. The topographical methodology 
ean only serve as a standard for future students. 


DANIEL J, GEAGAN. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


THE AMERICAN SoxoonL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ATHENS. 


JACQUES FONTAINE, Aspects ef problèmes de la prose d'art latine 

au IIIe siècle. La genèse des styles latins chrétiens. Torino, 

Bottega d'Erasmo, 1968. Pp. 197. (Lezioni “ Augusto Ros- 
tagni," IV.) 


Despite its limited scope and the author's modest claims, this is a 
very sensitive and valuable piece of scholarship. Through a close 
analysis of a few selected passages from Tertullian, the Passio 
Perpetuae, Minucius Felix, and St. Cyprian, Fontaine seeks to 
define the precise way in which a Christian literary esthetic devel- 
oped. Fundamentally the problem is a religious and ethical one 
which was brought on by personal conversion and which added a new 
dimension to the traditional issue of the relationship between res 
and verbum. What makes Fontaine’s work so stimulating is the skill 
with which he reveals the subtle tensions at work between traditional 
literary forms and the new Scriptural inspiration. While aeknowl- 
edging the work of other scholars and building upon it, he produces 
much more than a conglomerate of sources and analogues. In at least 
an incipient way he shows how the act of writing was for the early 
Christian “un acte fondamentalement religieux qui prolonge, ampli- 
fie, explicite, prépare ou complète la ‘mission apostolique’ ” 

The extremities of the problem of infusing a new spirit into a 
traditional style are evident in the two chapters dealing with Ter- 
tullian and the Passio Perpetuae. In the case of Tertullian we have 
a sophisticated writer whose fidelity to the past is only too obvious 
in the oratorical and juridical character of his work. Fontaine 
warns us, then, against oversimplification when claiming for the 
apologist “une transparence constamment sensible au christianisme 
comme ‘expérience de la nouveauté." On the other hand, we are 
also cautioned about seeing Tertullian’s style only in terms of the 
second sophistie or the archaizing trends of contemporaries. Fon- 
taine’s comparative analysis of the Ad Nationes and the Apolo- 
getwum is limited to a few short passages, but he outlines a certain 
stylistic development in the latter work that on the one hand 
strikes a middle ground between the Ciceronian pattern of Minucius 
and the diatribe of the Ad Nationes, and on the other represents an 
effort to achieve “une expression plus ferme et plus intérieure de la 
conviction." 


The problem with the Passio is quite distinet. Here we are dealing 
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with a semi-literate author addressing himself to the Christian com- 
munity in a Scriptural style that clashes with the rhetorical aim of 
the work. Immersed in the Scriptural text, the author employs it as 
a language to express his own views in somewhat the same manner 
as that of Jewish midrash. Quite possibly we are dealing here with 
a unique and late example of the oral homily found in the Latin- 
speaking Judaeo-Christian communities antedating Tertullian and 
the Passio. In any event the combination of Old Testament prophecy, 
New Testament eschatology, and classical rhetoric in the work is 
more a mélange than it is an integrated expression of a Christian 
esthetic. 

In the case of Minucius Felix, however, we move to a new level. 
In what is perhaps the best chapter of the book, Fontaine reacts 
strongly to any assessment of Minucius which sees him as a second- 
rate author, and his Octavius as “une sorte de sous-produit de 
luxe du grand ouvrage de Tertullien.” Far from being a talented 
lawyer whose work is only superficially Christian, he is revealed in 
F'ontaine's analysis as the most subtle erypto-Christian among prose 
writers of the third century. In this context the Octavius becomes 
less an apologetic work and more an ecumenical one in our modern 
sense of the word, a protreptie piece reflecting “un esprit secréte- 
ment syncrétique.” Thus we are to look at the work from a double 
perspective: that of a pagan philosopher who is hostile to skepticism, 
Stoic in outlook, and monotheistic, and that of a Christian attuned 
to the Judaeo-Christian overtones and the Scriptural reminiscences 
which echo through the formal discourse. Although Fontaine’s study 
of this “dualité des résonances” in a short passage from the 
Octavius (18, 7-11) may not convince all readers, he has revealed 
a sophistication in Minucius not heretofore appreciated. 

Minucius! doseription of the Christian martyr at the close of the 
Octavius also reflects the interplay between traditional phrasing 
and a new spiritual orientation. Here, for example, the Stoic con- 
cepts of courage and providence take on a Scriptural nuance, and 
the end result is a common ground for discourse between pagan and 
Christian. What Fontaine has done in his analysis is to rectify 
an imbalance created by excessive attention to the classical elements 
in Minucius’ work. In doing so he has helped us to understand not 
only the Octavius, but also the more fundamental question of what 
the development of a Christian style is all about. 

Moving away from the apologetic and protreptie styles of the 
Apologeticum and the Octavius, Fontaine next examines the stylistic 
diversity in two distinct treatments of a common theme. The works 
in question are Tertullian’s De Patientia and Cyprian’s De Bono 
Patientiae both of which focus attention on the patientia Christi. 
It is instructive to see the response which the comparable passages 
on this specifically Christian theme evoke from the two authors. 
From Tertullian we get a style at once classical and semitie. It 
combines the mannered elegance, contorsion and ellipsis which are 
typical of the author with a narrative style reminiscent of the gos- 
pels and oracular rhythms found in prophetic literature. Cyprian’s 
treatment is less dramatic and impulsive, more reflective and slow 
moving. As a homily probably delivered at a eucharistic celebra- 
tion, 1t is not surprising to find it written in a liturgical style with 
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a definite moralizing tendency. For Fontaine the stylistie diver- 
gencies in these two authors are not a matter of esthetic choice, but 
of two different kinds of religious response to the mysterium. In 
Tertullian’s case the elliptical, mottled, and uneven style reflects 
the discontinuity and contradiction at the heart of the mystery. 
Cyprian’s more organized and formal discourse, in addition to being 
a natural result of his temperament and circumstance, also reflects 
“une théologie optimiste des secrets de la ‘dispositio’ provi- 
dentielle." 

The term ‘ Christian stylist! is reserved for Cyprian because for 
him “le parti eryptochrétien s’efface devant un idéal de transpar- 
ence: eelui d'un langage qui, sans renoncer à la dignité d'une prose 
d'art entendue au sens le plus traditionnel, veut néanmoins et d'abord 
étre translucide à l'expérience intérieure et aux ‘mystica’ de la vie 
de foi" The expression of this ideal takes the form of a neo- 
Ciceronianism marked by a moderatio that is appropriate to Cyp- 
rian's character and to the exigencies of his episcopal office. In 
this latter connection what we find in Cyprian is a revival of the 
classical Roman orator, “un homme de gouvernement pour qui la 
parole est un moyen d’action,” in a new Christian setting. Cyprian’s 
almost total aversion to classical allusions is deceptive, and even his 
denigration of “secular” rhetoric, as Fontaine shows, involves a 
subtle intermingling of the Ciceronian ideal aperte et dilucide dicere 
with a preference for the philosophical style that is wary of rhe- 
torical artifice. In defining his own literary principles at the begin- 
ning of the Ad Donatum, Cyprian is making a break with the 
baroque tendencies of his times and trying to fashion a literary 
esthetic along older traditional lines. At the same time, as we see 
elsewhere in his writing, he 1s able to assimilate the imagery and 
lyrical qualities of Scripture in a way that goes beyond mere 
paraphrasing or juxtaposing of the sacred text. 

Fontaine’s study is admittedly tentative and selective. It is based 
on a very limited number of quite diverse passages, and only a good 
deal more research will determine how far his method will take 
us. But in trying to analyze the esthetic dimensions of spiritual 
conversion he has touched one of the nerve centers of the develop- 
ment of a new Latin style. The chapters grew out of seminars held 
in Paris and Turin, and, as with all good seminars, one comes away 
with the conviction that whatever shortcomings in detail may be in- 
volved, a most fruitful avenue to further research has been laid open. 

The book includes an index nominum et operum as well as an 
index rerum. 

Louis J. Swirt. 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY. 
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ALISTER CAMERON. The Identity of Oedipus the King: Five Essays 
on the Oedipus Tyrannus. New York, New York University 
Press; London, University of London Press Ltd., 1968. Pp. 
xxiv -+- 165. $6.95, 


The author describes these essays as literary and philosophical. 
Exeept for the first, which says something about the Oedipus myth 
before Sophocles and about intellectual and religious life in the 
fifth century, their “point of departure is language and form” 
(p. xii). But language and form are studied not as ends in them- 
selves, rather “for what the play has to say—even what Sophocles 
has to say " (p. xiv), and so the ultimate subject is “the nature of 
man and his relation to the universe (p. xx). 

Essay 1, * The Maker and the Myth,” insists rightly on the unique 
form which Sophocles stamped on the Oedipus story, noting the 
traditional elements which he suppressed or brought to the fore. 
Cameron finds the self-discovery absolutely central to Sophocles’ 
conception of the myth. Hence the importance in the O.T. of 
Apollo, the god of the Delphic yy: cavróv. This, the groundwork 
of the later essays, is firmly laid, though for the most part familiar. 
Unfortunately, in speaking of the fifth-century “ context of ideas" 
in which a play about “a man who must search for his identity " 
(p. 19) could be written Cameron is disappointingly vague and 
abbreviated. Knox, who has done this sort of thing better, is 
mentioned in a perfunctory note (p. 29, n. 34), which is eritieal of 
him without really joining the issue. 

Essay 2, “ Self-Discovery in Action” is an attempt to go beyond 
the Aristotelian view of tragic plot as a probable or necessary 
sequence of incidents. Beneath this is a more essential structure, 
one “dictated by what the dramatist has to say” (p. 34). In the 
O.T., if one sets aside the preliminaries and what follows the 
recognition, this takes a tripartite form. Part One (284-696) has 
the look of politieal tragedy, & sort of Antigone cut short. Part 
Two (696-862) is like “a tragedy which lies between Oedipus and 
the gods" (p. 46) and reminds Cameron of the Ajas. Part Three 
(924-1185), in which Oedipus searches for his identity and finds 
it, is unique. A series of three questions gives us the essential plot: 
* Who is the murderer, am I the murderer, who am I?” (p. 37). 
This interpretation is one of the best argued in the book. Still, it 
is very doubtful that it is the key to a general theory of tragedy, 
as Cameron implies when he says that “the turn to reality [also 
called here “the progression to the self”] is so much a part of 
tragedy that it has to be recognized as fundamental to it” (p. 53). 
like many of his other statements about tragedy in general, this 
one is offered more as an intuition than as an argued conclusion, 
and the reader will find the supporting argument very thin when 
he looks beyond the O. T. We read elsewhere that “if anything is 
fundamental to tragedy of whatever time, surely it is this: that 
when all has been said and done we must be persuaded and con- 
vinced that it could not have been otherwise" (p. 37). Too much 
weight rests on that “surely.” 

Essay 3, “The Gods in the Action,” asserts the importance of 
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the gods as agents in the play and criticizes the notion which Kitto, 
who defends it, has called * the dual plane: the autonomous human 
actors and the divine actor working on parallel paths" (quoted 
on p. 92, n. 32). The first steps of Cameron's argument are firm 
enough: there is sufficient evidence in the play that what happens 
here is by divine will, even if one rejects (as I think one ought not) 
Brunek's emendation at 376. But the argument soon moves away in 
an unconvincing pursuit of “signals” of the divine presence (see 
p. 86 for the term). These are improbabilities of construction and 
motivation, evidence that the gods are “constantly pressing” the 
action (p. 80), forcing a plot and characters that would otherwise 
miss their fated ends, that they are im the play and not on a plane 
apart. The evidence offered is to my mind unconvincing, but the 
problem is too complex for this short review. 

In Essay 4, “The Self-Blinding,” Cameron maintains that “ the 
blinding is the act of the play, the climactic act” (p. 99). It “is 
made to represent and somehow contain all the other acts which have 
gone before it” (p. 105). Most readers, like myself, will give at 
least partial assent to this, but they will have reason to question 
the handling of certain passages cited to prove it, particularly 
1329-32. According to Cameron, we have here not only Oedipus’ 
recognition of Apollo’s involvement in his sufferings but also, by 
unmistakable implication, his discovery “that as his [own] hand 
has been in this act [the blinding], so it has been from the begin- 
ning" (p. 114). This recognition of “his own acting in his own 
fate" is “a dramatic event of the first order" and one “ which is 
scarcely less crucial than the discovery of his identity " (p. 115). 
My principal objection to this is not that the logical analysis of 
alleged implications fails but that we should expect such a “ erucial ” 
discovery to be made explicit if it has all the dramatic importance 
attributed to it. In the text, aùróyep and éyd, however suggestive 
they seem, are immediately explained by the following ydp clause, 
which offers a motive for the choice of blindness. 

In Essay 5, “The Tragic Perspective,” we read that “in this 
play crucial events of the past are in some sense being repeated in 
the present” (p. 125). For example, when Oedipus tells Jocasta 
his story of killing Laius we already know that he is the kind of 
man who could have done it, because we have just seen him almost 
kil Creon. Partly for this reason “it is nonsense to speak of 
Oedipus’ fate as if it at any time existed without his being active 
and alive in it” (p. 181). No doubt Oedipus’ reactions on stage 
are meant to help explain his past. But Cameron also uses Oedipus’ 
involvement in his fate as a gauge of his guilt, and here his use 
of the text is not reassuring. For example, his paraphrase of 804-5 
(“ The herald, and Laius, told Oedipus to get off the road” p. 148, 
n, 8) dilutes the Greek (pds Biay jAavvérny). Less convincing still 
is the attempt on pp. 137-40 to prove of Oedipus that “in the 
marriage he cannot be ealled innocent.” That is, he wed Jocasta 
arrogantly. To learn this we must “read between the lines” (p. 
139). This involves transposing the image of the arrogant gambler 
with fortune, which appears in his boasts to Teiresias, back to the 
moment when he accepted the queen’s hand, that first reward of an 
early gamble. This last essay ends with some general conclusions on 
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the nature of Greek tragedy which are consistent with this analysis 
of the O. T. The tragic perspective is said to reveal a timeless world, 
a world in being, where hope is a delusion. It is not made clear 
why we should accept this as valid for Aeschylus and Euripides 
too, though that is the implication. This is an interesting book, with 
several good ideas, but one whieh sometimes overreaches itself. 


M. J. O’Brien. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


WALTER Ener. Das Vorsullanisehe Repetundenverfahren. München, 
Inaugural-Dissertation, 1969. Pp. 253. 


Walter Eder, in his doctoral dissertation, expounds a useful prin- 
eiple: the evolution of law is more the consequence than the cause 
of historical developments (p. 5). Few will disagree. But principles 
can sometimes get in the way of the evidence. Eder’s work is learned 
and thorough. But sensitive appreciation of the evidence is not his 
strong suit. 

A single thesis dominates this dissertation. Eder holds that the 
first quaestio perpetua, i.e. the first regular and permanent criminal 
court, the quaestio repetundarum, was instituted not by the lex 
Calpurnia of 149 B. C. but by C. Gracchus! law of 123 or 122. The 
conclusion is not altogether novel (ef. e. g. Sherwin-White, P. B. S.R., 
1949, pp. 5ff.), but it is unorthodox. Whether it warranted two 
hundred and fifty-three pages remains dubious. 

Eder's views may be briefly summarized. Prior to 149, complaints 
levelled against Roman magistrates by provincials were handled 
ad hoc by the senate and administered as purely civil proceedings. 
Most offenders went unpunished. When cash settlements were as- 
sessed, it was done by a board of recuperatores drawn from the 
senate. And the paires protected their own. Punishments were no 
more than “reprimands” or “discipline.” Restitution to aggrieved 
provineials, when it came, was done only for tactical reasons: to 
soothe ruffed feelings and avoid hostility from subject-peoples. 
There were no criminal actions at law against Roman ex-magistrates. 
Calpurnius Piso’s law of 149 maintained rather than altered that 
system. Its sole innovation was to transform an ad hoe proceeding 
into a regular one, with an annually selected group of senatorial 
recuperatores to hear all cases of res repetundae and to assess 
damages. The purpose was not to assist the provincials’ plight, 
but to assure senatorial control over its representatives abroad. The 
real landmark in legislation de repetundis came in QC. Gracchus 
iribunate. Through the lex Acilia (identified with the bronze tabula 
Bembina), Gracchus revamped the system. Equites rather than 
senators were now to sit in judgment. Little stress is placed on that 
fact, since both classes normally cooperated anyway. More impor- 
tant, the lex Acilia permitted provincials to bring formal charges 
themselves; they no longer had to depend on senatorial paironi. And 
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the bill authorized a double restitution upon conviction, thereby 
converting a mere assessment of damage into a punitive act. In 
short, C. Gracchus for the first time established a regular criminal 
proceeding. The quaestio repetundarum became the model for all 
future quaestiones perpetuae. 

How valid is the reconstruction? First of all, it conflicts directly 
with the explicit testimony of Cicero (Brutus, 106: quaestiones per- 
petuae . . . constitutae sunt quae antea nullae fuerunt; L. enim 
Piso... legem primus de pecuniis repetundis . . . tulit; ef. also 
Verr., IT, 2, 15). Further there is Lucilius! statement about Calpurni 
saeva lege in Pisonis (573, Marx). That is almost certainly an 
allusion to the lex de repetundis; it accords ill with a thesis that 
Piso made no more than an administrative change in previous ar- 
rangements. Other references to Piso’s law do not specifically men- 
tion a quaestio perpetua, but all point to Piso as author of the first 
lex de pecuniis repetundis (Cie. Verr., IT, 3, 195; 4, 56; De Of., 
II, 75; Tae, Ann. XV, 20). No mention of C. Gracchus as the 
fountainhead of subsequent repetundae legislation. 

Is it true that no punitive actions were taken against ex-magis- 
trates prior to 149? Look at the case of C. Lucretius Gallus in 170. 
He was charged with extortionate activities in the East and tried 
not by a board of recuperatores but by the Roman assembly itself— 
which levied a very heavy fine (Livy, XLIII, 8). And take the 
accusations of three Roman officials in 171. Eder makes much of 
them. But do they really suit his scheme? To be sure, recuperatores 
were appointed from the senate to hear the claims. But two of the 
defendants went off into exile to avoid condemnation (Livy, XLIIT, 
2). That ean hardly have been out of fear of a civil proceeding. 
Nor does Eder’s view that the senate maintained control over all 
these proceedings easily fit the facts. In the case of Lucretius two 
tribunes, unhappy with senatorial waffling, seized the initiative and 
brought the matter to the populus. In 154, L. Lentulus suffered 
condemnation under a tribunician lex (Val. Max., VI, 9, 10). And 
in 149, Sulpicius Galba, facing the prospect of trial before a special 
quaestio, was released by the assembly whieh refused to pass a 
measure to that effect (Cie. De Orat., I, 227; Brutus, 89-90). The 
lex Calpurnia followed shortly thereafter. The timing suggests, in 
faet, that the senate feared loss of eontrol over promagistrates and 
foreign policy. 

Few repetundae trials are recorded between 149 and 122. Eder 
asserts that defendants under Piso’s law still ran small risk: at most 
& reprimand, and disgorgement of ill-gotten gains (p. 87). The 
repetundae procedure was designed to maintain senatorial diseipline 
over its members, not to exact criminal penalties. That view is 
difficult to square with the trials of Pompeius and Cotta in the early 
130’s, The language of Valerius Maximus, describing their aequittals, 
makes it clear that more was at stake than a mere slap on the wrist 
(VIII, 1, 11; 5, 1). Eder lays stress on the fact that iudicium, rather 
than quaestio, is the term employed in repetundae cases before 122 
(p. 83). Which proves nothing. The epigraphical lez repetundarum 
(lines 7-8) refers to iudicium, evidently the criminal hearing, and 
distinguishes it from the litis aestimatio. When used strictly, 
quaestio means the process of inquiry, iudicium the trial itself (ef. 
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lex repet., 4, 0). They are not to be taken as implying criminal 
and civil proceedings respectively. Moreover, we know that men 
were convicted in quaestiones prior to 122 (lex. repet, ll). The 
phrase may well include the quaestio de repetundis. 

Eder quite properly points to the double restitution provided for 
in Gracchus’ law. Hence a punitive assessment not previously ap- 
plied. But reference here is only to the litis aestimatio and does not 
rule out additional penalties exacted on the caput of the defendant. 
It is true also that the Gracchan measure allowed provincials to 
dispense with senatorial patroni and to bring charges themselves. 
Does that support his case? If anything, it indicates the substitu- 
tion of a civil for a eriminal element in the procedure, rather than 
vice versa (ef. Serrao, Studi De Francisci [1956], pp. 471 ff.). 

The standard view remains unshaken. Piso's bill incorporated both 
civil and criminal aspects. He employed the precedents of recupera- 
torial procedure on the one hand and quaestiones extraordinariae 
on the other. Out of them came the first quaestio perpetua (ef. 
Kunkel, Abh. Münch. [1962], pp. 97 ff.). 

Dissent from Eder's principal conclusion should not obscure the 
valuable points which he does score. Eder persuasively refutes 
the notion that Piso’s lex was motivated by sympathy for the pro- 
vineials (pp. 58-88). He recognizes the political and personal ele- 
ments involved in prosecutions of the pre-Sullan era. The Graechan 
law also receives its proper due. It is not the vindictive act of a 
radical demagogue, but a earefully drafted measure, with an eye to 
judicial detail and equity (pp. 120-43). And perhaps Eder’s most 
useful service is a complete reprinting of the epigraphic text, with 
German translation and commentary. Here, however, he was unfor- 
tunate in his timing. A. new, if highly controversial, analysis of that 
inscription has now been undertaken (see Mattingly, J. R. S. [1969], 
pp. 129 ff.; ibid. [1970], pp. 154 ff.). A thorough reassessment is 
pending—and necessary, 


Exton S. GRUEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


JEAN-PIERRE VERNANT. Problémes de la guerre en Gréce ancienne. 
Paris and The Hague, Mouton & Co., 1968. Pp. 320; 12 plates. 
Fr. 47, (École Pratique des Hautes Études, Sorbonne, Sixième 
Section: Sciences Economiques et Sociales. Centre de Recher- 
ches Historique. Civilisations et Sociétés, 11.) 


The book is eomposed of an introduetion, thirteen essays written 
by various seholars on topies that ean be subsumed under a heading 
“War in Ancient Greece," and an appendix on the chariot, to which 
four scholars contribute notes. It is dedicated to André Aymard. 
Vernant in his Introduction concedes that not all questions of war 
are treated. The economics of war, for instance, would need a much 
longer, larger work (p. 29). Marcel Detienne also notes some 
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particular questions (pp, 129-30, n. 56). The book as a whole is a 
knowledgeable recapitulation of current opinion concerning selected 
aspects of war in ancient Greece. The essays are arranged so that 
their subjects run roughly in order from earlier to later times. 

The book was put together under the direction of J.-P. Vernant, 
who, in his Introduction, adduces some terms and passages from 
literature in an effort to expose the roots in Greek society and family 
life from which an impulse toward war originally grew. I do not 
see how he ean cite Herodotus, IV, 180, which is a deseription of 
native, explicitly non-Greek ceremonies, to attest what are supposed 
to be fundamental Greek traits. 

Michel Lejeune discusses words and symbols on tablets inscribed 
in Linear B—principally the so-called oka tablets—and considers 
the nature of weapons and warriors In Mycenaean states. He con- 
cludes that there was a class of knights who fought from war 
chariots, which the Palace supplied for them. They formed a class 
of warriors who had names, while below them there existed a multi- 
tude of anonymous conscripts who, when need arose, were sum- 
moned to serve in the army or navy. 

Franeis Vian tries to extract sociological information from aspects 
of Athena and Ares, from accounts of early groups of warriors, 
and from folkloristie traits of some individual heroes. Paul Courbin 
first deseribes objects and representations that give us a look at 
modes of war from the sixteenth to the end of the eighth century 
B.C. Then in his careful “Les Inférenees Possibles” he offers 
tentative hypotheses and illustrates what limits the strietly arch- 
aeologieal evidence imposes. Geoffrey S. Kirk argues that one can 
learn something about warfare in the late Bronze Age from the 
Homeric poems, He had been less confident in Songs of Homer 
(1962), p. 39, as he points out (p. 93, n. 1). 

Marcel Detienne surveys the beginnings of the hoplite phalanx 
and associates certain psychological, sociological, and political de- 
velopments in Greece both with the phalanx and with related special 
innovations, e.g. the round shield with the double grip. Moses I. 
Finley notes inequalities and sources of tension among the homotoi 
at Sparta, isolates the agoge as the uniquely Spartan characteristic 
of Spartan life, and offers as a “ defensible hypothesis" the theory 
that the Spartan kingship was, like other changes, “a product of 
the sixth-eentury revolution.” Pierre Vidal-Naquet documents 
changes in Athenian hoplite service over the course of two centuries. 
He discusses inter alia the “Marathon” Epigrams, the profound 
changes in warfare that development of a naval foree caused, and 
the establishment of the ephebeia. 

J. Taillardat reasons that if Ameinoeles did in fact introduce the 
trireme to the Greek world, he lived in the sixth century. The 
trireme was thus a Greek ship of the line for roughly 900 years, that 
Is, until some time between 323 and 400 A.D. He approves Tarn’s 
view of the paremeiresia, approves J. S. Morrison’s solution of the 
way three ranks of oars are used in a trireme, reckons the length 
of a trireme, the size of its two sails, its speed (ca. 10 miles per 
hour under sai] and with rowers helping) and tactics. Jacqueline de 
Romilly reaffirms Bruno Keil’s view of war as the normal state of 
affairs in Greece. The seasonal nature of war and a general under- 
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standing that it must be not only justified but also eonducted in a 
decent manner were important factors that limited losses. Generally 
understood and respected rules did exist. They are found first in 
the Homerie poems. But the Peloponnesian War was more like 
a civil war, and in the course of it, old rules were voided. It was 
then also that the general practice of hiring mercenaries came into 
existence. 

Aeneas Tacticus regarded cities, tyrants, and armies as separate 
and distinet political entities, and Claude Mossé argues that this 
state of affairs is characteristic of the fourth century and the decline 
of the city. Pierre Ducrey sees a general Greek recognition of un- 
written laws that governed surrenders, treaties, truces, and the like. 
Greeks were most apt to contravene these laws when fighting against 
barbarians, but the Sacred Wars and the Peloponnesian War were 
notable for a number of offenses against moral laws. 

Yvon Garlan, in sketching a history of Greek fortifications, 
observes that there was not any essential, architectural change until 
Hellenistic times. While he touches the observations of Plato and 
Xenophon on the best sort of fortifieation, namely walls of moral 
strength rather than stone, he could possibly have stressed even 
more the real and fundamental weakness of stone walls, which is 
their gates and the ease with which disaffected or corrupted citizens 
opened them. Pierre Lévéque describes warfare in Hellenistic times 
and records the emergence and eventual prevalence of mercenary 
troops and methods of paying them. He analyzes the phalanx and 
identifies weapons and engines. Elephants were at one time a 
sine qua non. Generals or monarchs tended to instigate the wars, 
which were consequently named after them rather than after the 
tribes, nations, cities, or people involved. War continued to be 
regarded as the natural state of existence. 

In the appendix on the chariot, Paul Garelli outlines its history, 
forms, and uses in Mesopotamia until the end of the Persian empire. 
Eléne Cassin adds more details and speculates on the methods and 
seasons of warfare in Mesopotamia. Jacques Gernet gives a very 
short note on the uses of the chariot in China. I wish he had 
included more details and more information concerning primary 
sources. And finally Marcel Detienne signals the decline in military 
uses of the chariot and an attendant continuity or even increase 
of its ceremonial importance in early Greece. 


ALAN L, BoEGEHOLD. 
BRown UNIVERSITY, 


CHARLOTTE L, StovueH. Greek Skepticism, A Study in Epistem- 


ology. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1969. Pp. 
167. $6.95. 


_ A contribution to the study of post-Aristotelian Greek philosophy 
is always weleome: comparatively little work has been done in that 
vast field. A student of Benson Mates who sets out consciously, 
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as she says, to follow the method of his Stoie Logic is doubly wel- 
come, since his little book is one of the most stimulating and sensible 
studies in this area to appear in recent decades. Many sections of 
the present book are worthy of this standard—especially discussion 
of particular passages in Sextus Empiricus—but other parts give a 
deceptively limited view of the setting and history of the epistem- 
ology of the Greek Sceptics. 

Professor Stough states at the beginning the intended limits of 
her work. Leaving to others “a general survey of skeptical doc- 
trines or a history of those ideas in the ancient world” and “ the 
influence of the classical Skeptics on modern thought," she “is free 
to concentrate in greater depth on a systematic exposition and 
discussion of particular doctrines that, in an important sense, seem 
to define Skepticism,” that is, “those questions and problems broadly 
termed ‘epistemological,’ focusing on concepts such as knowledge, 
belief, experience, perception, sensation, and the like.” It is clear 
at once, however, that the arrangement of the book is to be chrono- 
logical, and the remainder of the introduction is taken up with a 
very brief sketch of the history of Pyrrhonism (early and late) and 
of the New Academy. The sparseness, both in this survey and in 
the treatment of Pyrrho in the second chapter, of suggested con- 
nections with predecessors and contemporaries gives an odd air of 
isolation to the movement. Democritus and his followers are indeed 
mentioned in passing, but neither does Socrates’ name appear (even 
in the background of the New Academy) nor Protagoras’, although 
his famous dictum about the gods would be relevant both here and 
in later discussion. The account of Pyrrho considers for conveni- 
ence his follower, Timon, as a mere mouthpiece. It would be fair 
to warn the reader, however, that the very fact of Pyrrho’s interest 
in epistemology is a matter of hot dispute. The third chapter, on 
“Academic Skepticism,” begins with a brief account of Stoic 
epistemology; the reader is referred for fuller treatment to Arnold’s 
Roman Stoicism (a book already antiquated when it appeared in 
1911), and in fact no reference is made to the standard collections 
or recent discussions of Stoicism, the account being based entirely 
on Seeptie criticisms. It would have been better to exclude historical 
and background material of this sort entirely than to attempt such 
scanty and perforce such misleading surveys. 

The chapter on early Pyrrhonism analyzes the few relevant frag- 
ments of Timon, with fresh translations and discussion of the pos- 
sible meaning. The appearance here of what became the technical 
terms of Scepticism is noted, but on the whole the paucity of evi- 
dence and the lack of context make the analysis end in speculations 
and tentative conclusions very much like those in other accounts of 
these rather shadowy figures. The third chapter is far more reward- 
ing. Carneades’ attack on Stoic epistemology is clearly explained, 
and his own solution, both his analysis of “impressions” and his 


* Cf. W. Richter’s reply to Ed. Schwartz in his edition of Schwartz’s 
Ethik der Griechen, 1951, and K. v. Fritz in R.-H., XXIV, cols. 89-106, 
especially cols, 95-8, an article which could have been used profitably 
both for itself and for its references to such relevant work as Raoul 
Richter’s in Philosophische Studien, XX (1902), 246-99. 
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establishment of “ criteria,” is given a good critical elucidation. He 
drew in effeet the distinction between conditions and criterion of 
truth, and Professor Stough uses this distinction from this point on 
to clarify the discussion. One ean wish that the evidence for Arcesi- 
laus’ rather different views had been included in the account of 
Academie scepticism: there is passing reference to his greater rigor 
in withholding assent, but his criterion of the “reasonable” is not 
even mentioned, 

It is in the two chapters on Aenesidemus and Sextus Empiricus 
that the major emphasis of the book lies. A summary of the ten 
“tropes”? leads to a close and interesting analysis of the two 
patterns of reasoning which underlie them and of the implied 
relationship between “impression” and “object.” The ambigu- 
ous shift from object to phenomenal object is shown to account 
for some of the difficulties of interpretation, and the relation 
of impression to phenomenal object becomes a principal focus 
of attention here, as later in the treatment of Sextus. Indeed Aene- 
sidemus’ analysis of perception and his criticism of “signs” and 
causal explanations is treated as a prelude to Sextus’ more rigorous 
and extensive discussion which is examined in the following chapter. 
It was Sextus who quite explicitly equated impression and phe- 
nomenon, so that although ambiguities in his terminology (and 
therefore in his train of reasoning) remain, he carried the empiricist 
doctrine by implication at least to its extreme sceptical conclusion. 
His attack on the Stoie theory of signs is well presented—the 
rather different Epicurean doctrine being omitted “for the sake 
of brevity "—and an illuminating explanation seeks to justify the 
paradox of his endorsement of the “associative” sign while re- 
jecting induction. It is only in this chapter and in the interesting 
final chapter of “Conclusion” that the most striking paradox of 
Greek scepticism is at last dealt with: the fact that belief in a 
real, underlying, external object was never abandoned and that it 
remained the criterion of truth (“Sextus’ conservatism,” p. 145); 
it would have enlivened the discussion of Aenesidemus to introduce 
this paradox earlier. 

There is, finally, a more general eriticism to make. The useful 
parts of this book could have been published as a monograph or 
series of articles called, for example, “ The Skeptical Epistemology 
of Carneades, Aenesidemus, and Sextus Empirieus. As it is, the 
title and the presentation (despite some initial disclaimers) might 
lead an unsuspecting amateur to consider it an adequate account of 
the whole subject, while an expert might easily throw it aside 
before reaching the illuminating discussions which mark its later 
chapters. 


ZkEPH STEWART. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


* The existence of Agrippa and five further tropes is mentioned earlier 
(pp. 10f. and fn. 22). It would be interesting to know why they were 
felt to be necessary and how they relate to the analysis of Aenesidemus' 
thought presented here, 
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t Renata von Scheliha. Freiheit und Freundschaft in Hellas. Sechs 
Basler Vortrüge. Amsterdam, Castrum Peregrini Presse, 1968. 
Pp. 141. Hf 20. 


This little book hardly lives up to its rather grandiose title, but 
this, I presume, is not the fault of the author, since the collection 
seems to have been put together after her death. Presented here 
are six of her essays, read between 1943 and 1947 in Basle. From 
their contents, it seems clear that they were written for laymen, to 
increase their understanding of ancient Greek civilization and dispel 
some of their misconceptions. For instance, the first chapter, 
entitled “ Humanitüt," sets out to examine the Greeks’ attitudes 
toward their fellow men, but much of it is taken up by a sort of 
defense, or explaining away, of such institutions as slavery, exile, 
and the metic-status. Now it is laudable to put such things into 
perspective for those who judge in modern terms, but the author 
has a tendency not only to make everything acceptable on those 
terms but even to idealize. For example, the mines at Laurium are 
conspicuously absent in the discussion of Athenian slavery; in the 
long run, such a “ defense " by omission can do more harm than good. 

The second essay, entitled “ Political Freedom,” is primarily an 
over-simplified and uncritical survey of the development of the 
Athenian democracy from Solon through Pericles. The specialist is 
shocked, among other things, by the omission of Ephialtes, while 
his reforms are attributed to Cleisthenes, but perhaps this hardly 
matters for the author’s purpose. Nor is there any examination of 
other Greek governments; throughout much of the book is found a 
tendency to extrapolate from the Athenians generalities about the 
Greeks as a whole, an obviously dangerous procedure. But the 
author does recognize and stress the importance of political free- 
dom, in the broader sense of autonomy, as a motivating force in 
both the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars. 

“Intellectual Freedom" is the subject of the next chapter, which, 
starting with the parrhesia of Old Comedy, ranges over the lack of 
dogmatism in religion, the usual freedom in philosophy, and the 
ideas of tolerance from Herodotus through Alexander to the late 
Roman Empire; there is an excellent explanation of what happened 
in the case of Socrates. There follows a discussion of “ Friend- 
ship" which begins defensively with an attempt to refute the usual 
view of the unimportance of women among the Greeks, then covers 
various aspects of friendship, especially in the philosophical schools. 
The final two essays on Pindar have little to do with the themes 
discussed in the preceding essays; after a survey of his life, there 
are translations and section-by-section exegeses of the Fourteenth 
Olympian and First Pythian Odes. 

There is no pretense throughout the collection that it is an original 
scholarly contribution. It is too bad that these rather pleasant little 
essays were presented in this volume as something more than they 
were meant to be, thus to be judged by the specialist, for whom 
they were not written, 


DowNALD W. BRADEEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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Davi» West. The Imagery and Poetry of Lucretius. Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh University Press; Chieago, Aldine Publishing Co., 
1969. Pp. vii + 142. $5.50. 


To find a critice passionately defending all of Lucretius De Rerum 
Natura as poetry is a pleasant surprise. As Mr. West’s concern 
is primarily to reseue Lueretius’ subtle figurative diction from the 
maws of philosophical and philological paraphrasis, translators 
and commentators often come in for direct criticism. Though it may 
be unfair to expect miracles of the translator, yet as one who has 
tried to teach Lucretius as poetry from translations, I can strongly 
sympathize with West’s exasperation. 

Three general chapters introduce the topie and define West’s 
methods. Chapter I asserts vigorously the importance and per- 
vasiveness of imagistice language in Lucretius’ work. It attacks 
specifically the critical myopia which still fosters the notion that 
the D. R.N. is made of poetic oases in philsophical deserts as well 
as the approach which attempts to exonerate Lucretius’ poetie genius 
by an appeal to his materials constitutional incapacity of poetic 
treatment. The second chapter attempts to define some general 
aspects of Lucretius’ imagistic language—its exploitation of telling 
detail, its argumentative contributions, and its “ plenitude” or, 
one might say, its density. The third defends perceptively the 
author’s use of epic elements and his relation to Ennius and Homer. 

The next five chapters each approach the problem by discussing 
a group of thematically related imagistie passages (Ch. 4, Theater; 
Ch. 5, Games; Ch. 6, Architecture; Ch. 7, Light and Fires; Ch. 8, 
Word Play). From one of the major passages considered in each 
ease, West proceeds to develop a general prineiple—e. g. the facility 
with which imagistie vocabulary transfers to the literal level (Trans- 
fusion, Ch. 4) ; the frequency of mixed metaphors and other double 
images (Ch. 5). Only in Chapter 8—and to some degree in Chapter 
(—do the many passages discussed in the first half of the chapter 
contribute to the principle which the latter half of the chapter 
enunciates, This leads to a methodological problem. Since West 
assiduously eschews the fashionable attempt to structure recurrent 
images into thematic or symbolic systems, there seems no real reason 
to consider a symbolically unrelated group of, say, Architectural 
images, when only one—in this case the Road to Truth—contributes 
to the principle involved. 

West’s approach to the several passages considered is a fruitful 
one, however. He insists on the literal meaning of words, and 
thereby emphasizes their metaphoric or imagistic uses. The danger 
here is clearly that of overinterpretation of moribund tropes, and it 
is a danger which West recognizes and is willing to accept: “In 
the present state of our understanding of Lueretius, there is little 
harm done if for a change somebody calls the dead to life” (p. 62). 

The final chapter is a more general treatment of Lucretius! use 
of poetic sound effects and his consistent emotional intensity. The 
rescuing of «unc et Anaxagorae scrutemur homoeomerian as eare- 
E and telling poetic writing is not the smallest wonder to be found 

ere, 


In sum, West’s enthusiasm and perception will delight all who 
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are fond of Lucretius. Conservative philologists or those more 
interested in the philosophical content may hesitate on some of his 
interpretations; they will still be intrigued and excited. And what 
a fine book to use with students translating Lucretius and meeting 
for the first time perhaps a poetry which is built of emotional 
intensity and linguistie precision when popular notions of the 
poetic lead them to expect confession or extortion masked in ecstasy. 


WiLLIAM H. OWEN. 
BROOKLYN Corretor or C. U. N, Y. 


J. B. Hari. Claudian: De Raptu Proserpinae. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Commentary. Cambridge, At the University Press, 
1969. Pp. ix + 252. $14.50. (Cambridge Classical Texts amd 
Commentaries, 11.) 


For this edition Hall has collated all but two of the known codices 
of the De Raptu: 75 by on-the-spot inspection, 57 in microfilm. 
The two not seen are in Spanish collections, the librarians of which 
did not supply microfilm copies. In his Introduction, Hall deseribes 
his 132 codices (pp. 3-33), and classifies them (pp. 54f.) by the 
presence or absence of three major lacunae. He reviews the MS 
tradition (pp. 33-64), checking the reports of Jeep and Birt, many 
of which he rejects. Even where he agrees with Birt, he often 
brings to bear evidenee based upon his own collation of almost 
all the codices, in place of the limited data which Birt used. 

Noting that the MSS of Claudian are completely permeated by 
contamination, Hall reaches (pp. 62-4) a conclusion that is basie 
to sound textual criticism of this poet’s works: namely, that elimi- 
natio based on stemmatics is unwarranted; for any particular read- 
ing, reliance upon the authority of a codex optimus, or indeed upon 
a select family or families of codices, is chimerical. The present 
reviewer reached the same conclusion in editing the In Ruf. in 
1935; Paladini, editing the De Raptu in 1952, seems utterly un- 
aware of the significance of contamination in the constitution of 
Claudian's text: 

With the stated limitation of the tradition in mind, Hall de- 
cides (pp. 631.) to proceed eclectically, basing his readings prin- 
eipally on “the requirements of sense and the linguistie habits 
of the author." This said, he discusses the history of the trans. 
mission of the De Raptu (pp. 64-76), and the editions from the 
princeps (Vicenza, 1482) to Paladini's (pp. 76-93). The remainder 
of the Introduction is devoted to the date and circumstances of the 
poem's composition (pp. 93-105), its sourees and style (pp. 106- 


1H. L. Levy, ed., The Invective “In Rufinum? of Claudius Claudi- 
anus (Geneva, N. Y., 1935), pp. 491.; V. Paladini, ed, Claudianus 
linor (Il Ratto di Proserpina) (Rome, 1952), pp. 8-10. On Paladini's 
procedures, cf. the book under review, pp. 92 f. 
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11), and to an explanation of Hall’s apparatus eritieus (pp. 112-14). 
There follows the text with apparatus eritieus (pp. 115-84). Hall 
has used with soundness and perspicacity the principles of criticism 
laid down in his Introduction. As one would expect, he rarely 
invokes the principle of difficilior lectio (p. 64); in one ease, how- 
ever, he does so with excellent results (p. 231 on ITI, 103). He 
wisely combats Birt’s tendency to emend rarities out of existence 
(p. 230 on III, 79). Several Isengrinian readings are adopted, all 
with good reason (e.g. at I, 4, IT, 83 £., 165, III, 297) ; others are 
prudently rejected. Where even moderate certainty in choosing 
between readings seems unattainable, Hall says so with eandor. 

These frank admissions, like the diseussions of other textual 
problems, are to be found in the Commentary (pp. 185-243). In 
faet, the Commentary is, as the author makes elear (p. 186), mainly 
a defense of Hall’s readings. Yet this defense involves such a volume 
of illuminating exegesis that one ean only hope that this editor will 
some day give us a complete line-by-lme exegetical commentary on 
the De Raptu. 

A few criticisms: The direction “Translate” preceding some of 
Halls versions (e.g. p. 220 on II, 148-50, p. 225 on II, 300) smacks 
of the sehoolroom ; eontrast p. 282 on III, 160, p. 237 on III, 281. 
No need to go to Augustine or Probus for decresco (p. 235 on III, 
241): ef. In Ruf., II, 373, even though the context is different. 
Repctition of the apparatus criticus in the comment on I, 11 (p.193) 
is superfluous, 

But these are minor matters. The edition is a brilliant contribu- 
tion to the study of an important poem, and both the author and the 
editors of the series are to be congratulated. 


Harry L. Levy. 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE, FORDHAM UNIVERSITY. 


Hyrrorn PARATORE. Biografia e Poetica di Persio. Firenze, Felice 
Le Monnier, 1968. Pp. xi + 242. L. 3600. 


The essays of this volume have appeared elsewhere. Ubiquity was 
a virtue of the Irish saints, accorded them because of simultaneous 
needs of their interventions. The publishing world is, in the instance 
of Professor Paratore's present volume, a surrogate for providence. 
To read for the first time “La vita di Persio" in Una nuova rico- 
siruzione del ‘De Poetis? di Suetonio? (Bari, 1950); to be en- 
lightened and stimulated by “Persio e Lucano” in Riv. di Cult. 
Class. e Med. (1963); to address oneself to the heightened scope 
of "I/ultimo verso dei ' Choliambi? di Persio" (Latomus, 1964) 
and “I Choliambi, la prima e la quinta satira di Persio" (Athen- 
aeum, 1964) ; and to begin & journey in eomparative literature (in- 
deed the opening captatio is in Latin) with “ Echi di Persio nella 
Divina Commedia" (Latinitas, 1964; Specimen dell’ Enciclopedia 
dantesca, s. v. Persio, Rome, 1967) is to have a series of discreet 
eneounters with & minor poet whom one is entitled to forget be- 
tween impinging engagements, 
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But: to re-read these essays gathered together here (some were 
gathered earlier elsewhere) in Paratore's Biografia e Poetica di 
Persio is to begin & re-examination of how, why, and to what profit 
“minor” poets are called minor. Paratore relentlessly confronts the 
facts of Persius’ life with the literary context of his corpus, and that 
of his contemporaries. More light than was shed twenty years ago 
acerues from juxtaposing this careful essay with the others, Evi- 
dently a critical stance, a critical preoccupation, like a genre, is 
greater than the sum of its vocalized parts. The reciprocal fidelity, 
harmony, and outlook of these essays (here somewhat revised), 
covering seventeen years of a distinguished philological career, 
should teach the young philologist the value of continually main- 
taining, even through decades, incessant vigilance over the frontiers 
of his subject’s contours and the articles engendered by one’s own, 
together with the value of watching closely one’s own progressively 
attuned pronouncements. Scholars of Persius should be gratified 
to have the enhancing essays of one of Persius’ most indefatigable 
students gathered together here: Persius the poet can only benefit. 


CHARLES WITKE. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, BINGHAMTON, 


SALVATORI Nicosia. Teocrito e l'arte figurata. Palermo, Bruno La- 
vagnini, 1968. Pp. 116; 11 pls. (Quaderni dellistituto di filo- 
logia, greca della Universita di Palermo, 5.) 


Dedicated to and published by Bernardo Lavagnini, this work 
considers themes which occupied both artist and poet in the third 
century B. C. Nicosia rejects the search for priority of influence in 
either the artist or the poet: in the “one world” of Hellenism, when 
all arts were interrelated through a common “ affinity of taste and 
culture,” the pastoral landseape, for example, emerged in both art 
and poetry as a phenomenon appropriate to the social and political 
texture of the age (pp. 14, 93-9). Nicosia exaggerates the extent to 
which Alexandrian artists and poets, by removing their work from 
“social reality,” confined it to a “circle of initiates" (p. 14). The 
poetry, it is true, made fewer claims to educative value than did 
classical poetry; but Theocritus’ fifteenth Idyll surely documents 
both popular taste and the ruler’s patronage of it, while the demand 
for pastoral motifs not only in poems, but also in the decoration 
of household utensils, indicates that Alexandrian art and poetry were 
not strictly * artist to artist" media. 

Idealization of the country is, according to Nicosia, a reaction to 
the alienated, crowded life in Alexandria. The individual, his search 
for self-expression frustrated in the new apolitical metropolis, en- 
visions himself in a rustice milieu where he regains his stature amid 
the simple routines of country life (pp. 85-99). Nicosia attempts 
to correlate the pastoral Idylis with works of art whose date and 
provenance are still in dispute; as a consequence, he is led to 
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attribute to Theocritus’ shepherds the function of mere staffage 
(p. 80). This view contradicts the author’s own observation that 
the pastoral dream was, at least for the Alexandrian Greek, an escape 
from his urban insignificance. A landscape to which men and their 
actions are subordinated is the sort of milieu which preoccupied 
Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, and Calpurnius. Theocritus’ rustic stage, 
however, is peopled with a troupe whose words and actions, as in 
a mime or a satyr-play, invite the full attention of the poet and his 
audience. 

For Nicosia, Theocritean ekphrasis is a symptom of the exclusive 
rapport between artist and poet in the third century. Theocritus 
assigns to the humble wooden kissybion of Id., 1,27 ff. the char- 
acteristics of a fine metal cup (depas, 1, 55), the finest, in fact, that 
the newly perfected toreutie art of Alexandria could produce (pp. 
27-38). Though this ekphrasis is an example of intrusioni di motivi 
dotti, culturali, alessandrini into Theoeritean poetry, ii is essential 
to the poem’s structure: by imparting literary weight to the goat- 
herd’s invitation, it counterbalances the song of Thyrsis. Further, 
since the themes on the cup and the manner of their presentation 
are essentially Theoeritean, the ekphrasis has programmatic value 
(pp. 36f.). Nicosia emphasizes the difference between this sort of 
ekphrasis and Homer’s description of the shield of Achilles. Though 
the Hellenistic poets do homage to their literary forbears in employ- 
ing the device, their major inspiration is the new realism in con- 
temporary plastic art (pp. 39-47). 

The altercation of Amycus and Polydeuces (Id., 22, 54-74) is 
another case in point. Citing the Ficoroni Cista and an Etruscan 
mirror from Praeneste as evidence, Nicosia imagines that a sculp- 
tural group of the third century suggested this motif to Theocritus. 
Following Phyllis Williams Lehmann’s suggestion that the “ Boxer ” 
and the “ Hellenistic Sovereign” in the Museo delle Terme are 
actually Amycus and Castor (A.J.A., XLIX, pp. 330-47), the 
author produces a F'alisean vase to corroborate the suggestion, and 
to propose that the Roman group is an approximate copy of the 
Hellenistie original seen by Theocritus (pp. 53-65). Nicosia’s at- 
tribution of the Roman group to Apollonius Nestorius is unfor- 
tunate: “epigraphical” evidence disappeared when the “ Boxer” 
was cleaned (M. Guarducci, Annuario della scuola arch. di At., 
XXX VII-VIII, pp. 361-5; the reference I owe to T. B. L. Webster). 

Theoeritus exalted the Cyclops as a human lover, a shepherd- 
singer enshrined in the bucolic landscape (pp. 68-70). Certainly 
the sixth and eleventh Idylls influenced the representation of Poly- 
phemus and Galatea in Roman and Campanian wall paintings (pp. 
70-8); but Nicosia considers neither the distinetly Italian flavor 
of landscape elements in these paintings, nor the possibility that the 
artists found more inspiration in Roman poets than in Theocritus. 

Hleven plates illustrate the works of art considered in the text; 
an extensive bibliography ranges over problems in date and prov- 
enance of landscapes in ancient plastie art. Nicosia’s work is a valu- 
able contribution to the ultimate solution of many of these problems, 


WinwiamM Bera. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Near Eastern Studies 


In Honor of William Foxwell Albright 
HANS GOEDICKE, editor 


This volume is published on the occasion of William Fox- 
well Albright’s eightieth birthday, in recognition of his 
paramount role in the development of Near Eastern studies. 
Thirty-five papers on biblical, archaeological, and linguistic 
subjects have been contributed by distinguished scholars in 
the field to honor Dr. Albright. $15.00 


The Report about the Dispute 
of a Man with His Ba 


Papyrus Berlin 3024 
Translated by HANS GOEDICKE 


One of the most interesting literary documents of the ancient 
world, this papyrus records a meditation in the form of a 
dialogue discussing such basic philosophical questions as 
the meaning of life on earth and the possibilities of life 
hereafter. Dr. Goedicke's translation elucidates many of the 
philosophical ideas contained in the text. $12.00 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
The Ayer Lectures of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


William Foxwell Albright Fifth edition, 1956 $7.50 


FROM THE STONE AGE TO CHRISTIANITY 
Monotheism and the Historical Process 


William Foxwell Albright Second edition, 1957 $12.00 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
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THE ROMAN NOVEL 

The Satyrícon of Petronius 

and the Metamorphoses of Apuleius 
P. G. WALsH 


Dr Walsh defines the concepts of comic romance, the genre of the 
Satyricon and the Metamorphoses, and discusses its relation to other 
forms of fiction then being written. The main part of the book con- 
sists of critical studies of the Satyricon, with a separate chapter on 
Trimalchio’s feast, and the Golden Ass, with special analysis of the 
story of Cupid and Psyche. “ Crisply written and well documented."— 
Library Jowrnal $11.50 


OVID AS AN EPIC POET: Second Edition 


Brooks OTIS 


For the new edition of his study of the Metamorphoses, Professor Otis 
has written a new concluding chapter. He takes into account con- 
structive reviews of the first edition and important books published 
in the last few years, and removes what had emerged as ambiguities 
in his conclusions. '" A rich and thought -provoking book . . ."—T'he 
Glassical Outlook $13.50 


HORACE ON POETRY: The Ars Poetíca 
C. O. BRINK 


A critical text of the Ars Poetica with a comprehensive and detailed 
commentary on the wording, structure and content. There is an intro- 
duction to manuscripts and editions, and a literary discussion of the 
poem follows the commentary. This is the second of three volumes: 
already published, Horace on Poetry: Prolegomena to the Literary 
Epistles. $23.50 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10022 
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plenos LETTERS TO ATTICUS 


Edited by D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 


Publication of the index volume completes Dr Shackleton Bailey's 
edition of the Atticus letters. “Here at last is an English version 
| worthy of the great original."—Classical Philology 


| Volume I: Books I-II $10.00 
| Volume Il: Books IILIV $8.50 
j Volume III: Books: V-VII.9 $11.50 
| Volume IV: Books VILIO-X $14.50 
| Volume V: Books XI-XIII $11.50 
| Volume VI: Books XIV-XVI $10.00 
| Volume VII: Indices to I-VI $7.50 
| 


EURIPIDES: PHAETHON 


| Edited by JAMES DIGGLE 
I 
| 
| 
} 


Dr Diggle has examined all the manuscript evidence afresh and offers 
many new decipherments. He gives a text of the play and of the 
hypothesis, an exegetical commentary, prolegomena and appendices, 
in which he discusses the treatment of the Phaethon myth in classical 
literature and attempts a reconstruction of the plot of the play. (Cam- 
bridge Classical Texts and Commentaries 12) $19.50 


THE ARCHAIC COMMUNITY OF THE ROMANS 


Rosert E. A. PALMER 


Professor Palmer studies the culturally complex political institutions 
which developed during the Roman archaic period. His main con- 
clusion is that the hitherto obscure curias once represented the dif- 
ferent ethnic groups incorporated into Rome through conquest, 
treaty or migration. He reconstructs the organization of the archaic 
State and traces the deterioration of the curias. $12.50 
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Introduction to Ancient History 


Hermann Bengtson 
Translated by Richard I. Frank and Frank D. Gilliard 


“This is the best brief introduction to Ancient History that is now available; 
in fact, I know nothing like it. It embodies not only ancient Greece, Rome and 
the Mediterranean, but also all the lands that were connected historically and 
culturally with the Mediterranean (incuding Egypt and the East as far as India). 
. . . It is a great work of compression by a first-rate scholar."— Arthur M. Gordon. 


1971 LC: 78-118685  22Á4pages $7.50 


Las Ideas Literarias en Espana 
entre 1840 y 1650 
Salvador Garcia 


Salvador Garcia studies here the literary movement and ideas in Spain in the 
period 1840 to 1850. The period was, according to the author, "a moment of 
decline and transformation of Spanish Romanticism and the regeneration of literaty 
thought and criticism in ‘newer’ styles." The net result of his effort is to confirm 
analytically what had previously been suspected intuitively: namely that the decade 
1840 to 1850 was intellectually barren, aesthetically mawkish, and literarily shallow. 


University of California Publications in Modern Philology, Volume 98 
1971 LC: 72-631461 176pages paper, $3.00 


A Grammar of Diegueno 
The Mesa-Grande Dialect 
Margaret Langdon 


The Mesa-Grande dialect of Dieguefio is an American Indian language of the 
Yuman linguistic family of Southern California and adjacent parts of Mexico and 
Arizona, The author has recorded the dialect with the cooperation of native 
speakers and has analyzed the grammar. The dialect is of special note to linguists 
because of its sound symbolism. 


University of California Publications in Linguistics, Volume 66 
1970 LC: 77-628358 224 pages paper, $3.50 


The Kiss Sacred and Profane 


An Interpretative History of Kiss Symbolism 
and Related Religio-Erotic Themes 


Nicolas J. Perella 


This book is not a treatise on the genus &7ss, but an essay on some aspects of the 
use of the kiss as a religio-erotic symbol in the West. The soul kiss and other 
amatory conceits—such as the exchange of souls or hearts between lovers, the 
union and transformation of lovers into one another. the oneness of lovers beyond 
the grave—are not simply catalogued, but are used to help interpret a wide variety 
of texts: from theological exegesis and mystical allegory to the love lyric of the 
Troubadours, the great love legends of the Middle Ages, and Dante; from the 
Renaissance concept of Platonic love to a number of Renaissance-Baroque poets 
ranging from Louise Labé to Tasso and Shakespeare. 


1969 LC: 75-83292 2370 pages illustrations $10.95 
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THOUGHTS ON TACITUS’ PORTRAYAL OF CLAUDIUS. 


Napoleon I, Caesarian emperor of modern Europe, termed 
Tacitus “un traduceur de l'humanité," because he had made 
“des profonds scélérats de tous les empereurs.”* His view, 
personal and partisan, is not wholly unjust. In the Annals, 
Cornelius Tacitus presents his readers with a picture of the 
Julio-Claudians almost unrelieved by praise: Augustus the con- 
fidence-trickster, Tiberius the hypocrite, Gaius the madman, 
Claudius the buffoon, Nero the scoundrel, pass before our eyes 
in an inexorable succession. If Juvenal could remark of his 
Satires that facit indignatio versum (1, 79), then Tacitus might 
equally have claimed the same impulsion for his writing of the 
Annals? In particular, through his account of the reign of 
Claudius runs the idea that the princeps himself was & man 
unworthy of his office and that his character and acts were alike 
an affront to the greatness and dignity of Rome. The historian's 
dramatic approach to his art no longer requires elaboration,® 
but this much may be said: if the treatment of Tiberius is 
tragedy, the method used for Claudius is subtle satire, verging 
at times on. broad comedy, which provides an effective introduc- 
tion to the melodrama of the Nero books. In describing the 


* Quoted by J. von Stackelberg, Tacitus in der Romania (Tübingen, 
1960), pp. 242 ff. 

*On the implications of indignatio, cf, e.g. W. S. Anderson, 
“ Juvenal and Quintilian," Y. C. S., XVII (1961), pp. 3-87, at pp. 30 ff. 

? See, especially, C. W. Mendell, Tacitus: The Man and His Work 
(New Haven, 1957), pp. 97 ff. 
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monarchy of Claudius Caesar, Tacitus found full scope for 
ferocious humour and bitter irony. An examination of the 
means by which his narrative achieves its effect is a worthwhile 
exercise. Tacitus, with force and cunning, presents a devastating 
and coherent indictment of the princeps. 

Book XI, as fate has unkindly left it to us, opens with the 
destruction of Valerius Asiaticus and Poppaea Sabina by Mes- 
salina and her tools. The motives attributed to the empress are 
despicable: hatred and greed. The woman and her lover are 
to be sacrificed to Messalina’s personal spite: her desire to gain 
possession of Asiaticus’ splendid gardens forms a second stimu- 
lus, no less foul because subsidiary. Claudius is unaware of his 
wife’s true reasons, and so is easily influenced by the accusations 
which Sosibius relates to him per speciem benevolentiae.* ‘The 
accuser is, ironically, none other than Britannicus! educator; 
he was a loyal adherent of Messalina, but one can only Imagine 
that his influence over the young prince was neither sound nor 
wholesome.’ In any case, the doom of Messalina, which follows 
inevitably from this moment, brings with it, no less ineluctably, 
the doom of her son. Sosibius plays on Claudius’ feelings of 
insecurity: Asiaticus was too rich, too powerful—in itself reason 
enough for a tyrant to suspect him.® Well-known in the capital, 
he was rumoured to be meditating a journey to visit the German 
legions, where his birth and connexions might aid him in 
treasonable designs. And had he not been prominent in the 
conspiracy that had destroyed Gaius? Sosibius significantly 
terms this a facimus: it had proved that emperors might be 
removed. 

The charges are vague enough. Only a tyrant, insecure and 
fearful, would heed them. Immediately before reporting Sosi- 
bius’ remarks, Tacitus mentioned Asiaticus’ gardens: originally 
the property of L. Licinius Lucullus, they were now being 
adorned insigni magnificentia. The naming of Lucullus, the 
horti themselves do not suggest political ambitions or the lust 


t Ann., XI, 1: on Tacitus’ use of species, cf. B.-R. Voss, Der pointierte 
Stil des Tacitus (Münster, 1963), pp. 118 ff. 

5 Of, Tacitus’ remarks, Dial., 28-9. 

‘Such suspicions were a traditional aspect of the tyrant’s character: 
see the remarks of B. Walker, The Annals of Tacitus (Manchester, 
1952), pp. 207-8. 
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for power: rather they imply otium, an easy and sybaritic 
epicureanism.’ But Claudius, typically, looks no further,’ and 
the wretched Asiaticus is brought post-haste from Baiae to 
Rome, loaded with chains. To arrest one man in a fashionable 
sea-side resort, Tacitus informs us, the Emperor sent enough 
soldiers to put down a full-scale rebelllion; a telling exaggeration, 
which gives the measure of Claudius and his fears. The situation 
calls to mind the remarks of Statius when describing how the 
tyrant Eteocles sent fifty warriors to intercept the ambassador 
Tydeus: ? 


o caeca nocentum 
consilia. o semper timidum scelus. exit in unum 
plebs ferro iurata caput; ceu castra subire 
apparet aut celsum crebri arietis ictibus urbis 
inclinare latus. ... 


Fear and tyranny are inseparable; the result must be crime and 
exaggerated responses to suspicion. 

Once in Rome, Asiaticus receives no opportunity for a public 
rebuttal of the accusations; he is examined in a bedroom at the 
palace, with Messalina present.*° For the senate has been sub- 
stituted the cubiculum ; for his peers, an audience of sycophants 
and freedmen—what greater proof could there be that liberty 
was dead? The princeps, in despite of justice and tradition, 
meekly acquiesces in the machinations of a corrupt woman. He 
listens to the case against Asiaticus as it is presented by P. 
Suillius Rufus. The first point adduced tenuously involved the 
emperor’s security, the discipline of the army; as a side-issue, 


7Cf. R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939), p. 23, on 
Lueullus. 

5 Nihil ultra scrutatus: XI, 1. One suspects that scrutert may have 
been a favourite word in the vocabulary of Claudius, that indefatigable 
delver into antiquarian lore: cf. XI, 24 where the phrase me vetera 
serutemur occurs in a passage in which Tacitus is clearly parodying the 
-Emperor's obscurantism. 

? Statius, Theb., YT, 489 ff., adopting Unger’s reading in line 492 (cf. 
the commentary of H. M. Mulder [diss. Groningen, 1954], p. 277). 

7 Ann., XI, 2: neque data senatus copia: intra cubiculum auditur 
Messalina coram. A woman had no place in a court of law, especially 
when she was the instigator of the whole proceeding. The rights of the 
Senate have been ignored. 

1: For the complete baselessness of the charge, cf. Dio, LXIX, 95. 
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his adultery with Poppaea is mentioned; effeminacy completes 
the unconvincing catalogue. There is scant resemblance to the 
original accusations made by Sosibius: which, no doubt, 
Claudius had by this time quite forgotten. Asiaticus makes his 
defence, moving the volatile emperor to sympathy, even wringing 
a few public tears from the empress. But no human feelings are 
to stand in her way; she rushes from the cubiculum (Tacitus 
stresses this novel and unworthy setting for the administration 
of justice), warning her friend Vitellius not to permit Asiaticus 
to escape. She is under no illusions about her husband: what- 
ever sympathy he may exhibit, he remains malleable. Without 
delay, the death of Poppaea Sabina is effected (her real object) 
in confident anticipation of the emperor’s acquiescence—Sabina 
finds an end of fear in voluntary death. But Claudius knows 
nothing of her demise: in brutish insensitivity, he enquired of 
her husband some days later why he was not accompanied to 
dinner by his wife. The man’s reply, neatly ambiguous, indi- 
cated her death, but not its cause. Tacitus records no further 
enquiry from Claudius on the matter. A grim foreshadowing— 
at a later banquet, the emperor is informed of the death of 
Messalina and again ventures no further query.’” 

The death of Asiaticus follows quickly. Tacitus underscores 
the sordid irony. Claudius asks Vitellius, Messalina’s lackey, if 
the man should be pardoned. Vitellius cunningly deflects him 
from the idea: expanding on the accused’s past services and 
virtues, he asks not for clemency but only that Asiaticus be 
permitted to choose his own path from life. The princeps, ever 
susceptible to suggestion, accedes at once to this act of clemency 
(XI, 3). In allowing himself to be guided by Vitellius in this 
way, Claudius reveals himself as little better than a fool; 
reasons that should have inspired him to an act of magnanimity 
are in fact used to produce the opposite effect. The emperor, 
totally unaffected by claims on his gratitude and affection, even 
though they are mentioned to him, hastens to obey the sinister 
advice of a corrupt and malicious counsellor. Rarely could the 
word clementia be so bitterly ironic, subject to so cruel a reversal 
of all that it should imply im a ruler. Thereafter, to use Miss 
Walker’s terminology, Asiaticus becomes the stock victim.!? 


12 Ann., XI, 38. 13 Walker, op. cit., pp. 218 ff. 
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There are resemblances to the account of Otho's suicide in the 
Histories—and, to Roman Stoicism, his willing acceptance of 
death adds a lustre to the character of Asiaticus, whatever his 
earlier defects may have been.1* By contrast, Claudius is re- 
vealed in an unpleasant and unworthy light. Tacitus makes 
good use of the opportunity to epitomise his indictment of the 
emperor. Asiaticus is reported to have said about his condem- 
nation: se honestius calliditate Tiberii vel impetu C. Caesaris 
periturum .... quam quod fraude muliebri et impudico Vitellii 
ore caderei.* Calliditas, impetus, fraus muliebris: the decline 
is direct and grim. Claudius has made matters worse, not 
through essential viciousness, but through folly and gullibility. 

'The theme is continued in the description of the end of minor 
figures following the elimination of Asiaticus and Poppaea 
Sabina. Suillius disposes of the brothers Petra. The real reason 
was an alleged connexion with the intrigues of Messalina's 
enemy: the ostensible one more ludierous—a symbolie dream, 
said to have predicted famine or the emperor's imminent demise. 
One thing, however, was not in doubt. The dream caused the 
death of both brothers. Crispinus and Sosibius were lavishly 
rewarded, the latter on two scores: his services to Britannicus, 
his advice to the emperor (XI, 4). The episode closes with an 
attempt to engulf Scipio in the fate of his wife, which he 
avoided only by a sophistry. This elegans temperamentum 
afforded the only means of safety under the Claudian despotism. 
A similar talent did not save Petronius under the tyranny of 
Nero.?” 

These events enable us to see in brief the characterisation of 
Claudius which is elaborated by Tacitus. The princeps is a 
myopic fool, incapable of seeing below the surface, of inde- 
pendent action. In consequence he is & mere puppet in the 
hands of his wife and her agents, who know only too well how 
to exploit his fears and to distract him from the vital to the 


14 Hist., YI, 49. (Otho). On the glorification of suicide in first-century 
Stocism, see now J. M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1969), pp. 
246 ff. 

15 Ann., XI, 3. 

19 Ann., XI, 4—but cf. Dio, LX, 14-15 for a similar story about 
Silanus. 

17 See Ann., XVI, 18 ff. 
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irrelevant and the untrue. The end result is a domination worse, 
in its way, even than that of Tiberius and Gaius. This portrait 
is continued and developed remorselessly throughout the rest of 
Book XI and in Book XII. 

In close juxtaposition to this debacle, the historian lays stress 
on the ever-growing power and corruption of the delators. 
Suillius continued on his evil course—and was not lacking in 
imitators. The consul-designate, C. Silius (a man soon to be 
a victim himself of the empress’ folly and the emperor’s blind- 
ness) sought to curb the menace through a revival of the 
Lex Cincia. But the informers, led by Suillius, appeal to 
Claudius, cleverly playing on his suspicion of the senatorial 
nobility.7° Needless to say, he sides with them, limiting but 
not abolishing the rich source of gain that lay in such activities. 
It must be regarded as dubious whether such a limit was 
enforced or indeed enforceable. There was to be no cure for 
what was now rightly designated a disease in public life.2° The 
reason for Claudius’ attitude is given earlier in a significant 
sentence: nam cuncia legum et magistratuum munia in se 
trahens princeps materiam praedandi patefecerat (XI, 4). The 
delators were essential to the emperor. Claudius was, almost 
accidentally, establishing a total centralisation of government in 
his own hands by his wholesale invasion of traditional offices 
and jurisdictions. Suetonius shows him appearing assiduously 
as judge and adviser in the courts, not unwilling to change the 
law at his own whim: nec semper praescripta legum secutus.?* 
Claudius increased the trend to autocratic absolutism, under- 
mining lex, usurping magistral rights, cuncta . . . munia in se 
trahens. This he did not so much through deliberate machiavel- 
lianism as through a short-sighted stupidity, a pedantic inter- 
ference in every aspect of public life. It was the death of any 


18 Anm, XI, 5: multique audaciae eius aemuli—one of the many 
oceasions on which one wishes that Tacitus was a little more specific. 

1° Cf. the remarks of R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford, 1958), p. 257 on 
Claudius’ suspicion of the Senate, and for a different view, D. Mo- 
Alindon, “Claudius and the Senators," AJ.P. LXXVIII (1957), pp. 
279-86. 

7? See the comment attributed to Silius in chap. 6: ut quo modo vis 
morborum pretia medentibus, sio fori tabes pecuniam advocatis ferat. 

21 Suetonius, Div. Claud., 14 ff. 
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semblance of libertas in re publica. Other men had become 
tyrants by a design carefully planned and carried through, but 
Claudius through the lack of it. 

After this powerful evocation of domestic deterioration, 
Tacitus turns to an excursus on Parthian affairs. These digres- 
sions become regular in the later books and serve a definite 
artistic purpose.?? They alternate with analyses of increasing 
decadence at home, accentuating the trend, and illuminating, by 
contrast and difference in tempo, the ridiculous or macabre turn 
of events in the capital. It is unnecessary to stress the fact that 
Tacitus’ predominating interest lay in the psychology, or patho- 
logy, of despotism; his treatment of foreign affairs is directed 
towards this larger end. The digressions, natural to the anna- 
listic form, serve as interludes and subsidiary episodes in the 
development of a tragi-comedy played out at home, at the centre 
of a vast and powerful empire. The might of the Roman people, 
the size and greatness of their possessions overshadow and dwarf 
the petty figure that is lord of it all. 

Tacitus returns to Rome after the excursus (XI, 8-10): the 
Secular Games are celebrated. The emperor is present for the 
ancient ceremony of the ludicrum Troiae: for a moment we are 
glancing back to Rome’s legendary past, to an institution the 
origins of which had been traced with patriotic fervour in the 
Aeneid.” Jt is inevitable and intended that the reference should 
call to mind Aeneas and Iulus—but the implication is designed 
to show how far Rome has sunk since the heroic age. Claudius, 
now ruler of the Troiugenae, typifies the decline of Roman 
greatness. His son never lived to fulfil whatever promise he 
may have shown.** But the scene has more sinister undertones. 
According to his usual practice, Tacitus introduces a figure 
soon to achieve a ghastly prominence in the narrative: the 
young L. Domitius (afterwards to become Claudius Nero by 
an adoption no less fatal to Rome than to Britannicus) is given 
a more resounding reception than the emperor’s son, a fact 
which in loco praesag acceptus est. With grim humour, 
Tacitus mentions a story about Nero’s birth, which has no 

?3 Ann., XI, 8-10: on the digressions, see the words of Mendell, op. 
cit., pp. 189-90, 


23 Aen, V, 545 ff. 
24 See Tacitus’ remarks, XII, 26 fin. 
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integral place at this point. It attunes well with the element of 
burlesque which underlies the implicit contrast between Aeneas 
and Claudius, Iulus and Britannicus. Dracones, it was said, had 
stood guard over the infant Nero.” The story serves, again 
typically, to give place for a brief but telling characterisation 
of the future tyrant: haudquaquam sui detractor. Only one 
anguis, Nero was wont to maintain, had been observed in his 
nursery. A man might be forgiven for thinking that this must 
have been dropped by a passing Fury.” The chapter is im- 
portant—and tragic. There can be no room for Britannicus 
and Nero; one must die. Claudius does not, and never will, 
appreciate this fact. When he is gone, whichever of the boys 
succeeds him will eliminate the other." A knowledge of Roman 
history was sufficient to prove that: 78 


nec gentibus ullis 
credite nec longe fatorum exempla petantur: 
fraterno primi maduerunt sanguine muri. 


At the Secular Games, events are already proceeding which 
would make Domitius the brother, and the murderer, of Britan- 
nicus. 

After the sons, the mothers: sympathy for Agrippina was 
widespread (people had not forgotten their hero Germanicus),?? 


28 Tacitus describes this story as fabulosa et externis miraculis 
adsimilata. Furneaux in his edition, p. 17, may be right in seeing a 
reference to stories told about the birth of Alexander the Great 
(Plutarch, Alew., 3), although the parallel is not exact. Alexander, of 
course, received very unfavourable treatment from the declaimers and 
Stoic writers of the first century. The crucial point, however, is that 
such miracles were foreign (== oriental) and associated with the 
worship accorded to the divine autocrats of the East, and so to 
Tacitus un-Roman and absurd. 

26 Cf., e. g., Aen. VII, 346 ff.: snakes were part of the traditional 
trappings of literary Furies. 

21 Horror of fraternal discord and belief in its inevitability remained 
a potent theme in Roman literature for centuries: not many years 
before Tacitus, Statius had made it the theme of his Thebaid, and 
Seneca had treated it in lurid detail in Thyestes. Cf. the acerb remark 
attributed to Septimius Severus about his sons Caracalla and Geta in 
Herodian, TIT, 130. 

28 Lucan, B.C., I, 93-5. 

2° On Germanicus’ popularity, see now Z. Yavetz, Plebs and Princeps 
(Oxford, 1969), pp. 31-2, 36, 109 ff. 
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more particularly because of the empress' saevitia towards her 
(XI, 12). The natural path for Messalina would have been 
through crimina et accusatores, but she was distracted: her 
love-affair with C. Silius was reaching a crescendo. Love, 
perhaps, was too weak a word—it was closer to furor, a madness 
irresistible and compulsive. Silius could only measure danger 
against danger: and where there was both profit and pleasure, 
why should he not choose a risk in the future rather than 
certain and immediate death? Messalina despised secrecy and 
visited her lover multo comitatu. Tacitus implies that there was 
a possibility of the empire passing to Silius: velut translata 
tam fortuna, he says, there were to be seen in the adulterer’s 
house slaves, freedmen, even chattels that belonged to Claudius, 
the imperial cuckold. 

Messalina’s behaviour was as blatant as it was shocking. But 
Claudius was oblivious of it all: matrimonii sut ignarus et 
munia censoria usurpans (XI, 13). The words are overtly 
ironic. Openly cuckolded, the emperor assumed, in a censorial 
capacity, responsibility for preserving the morals of the state. 
Whenever Tacitus mentions Claudius’ censorship, it is only for 
the purposes of ridicule. As his words imply, it was a further 
step towards autocracy. Augustus and Tiberius had refused the 
censorship but Claudius accepted it and used it freely both to 
reform the Senate and to carry through various whimsical enact- 
ments? Pedantry and statecraft, learning and commonsense, 
Tacitus affirms, do not go hand in hand. There is a subtle 
significance in the laws that the historian mentions, and in the 
order in which they are given. It is intended that what was in 
most cases sound and humane legislation should be seen not so 
much as evidence for the emperor’s good intentions as for his 
myopia in what concerned his domestic life. 

Four enactments are mentioned in chapter 13. It is profitable 
to examine them. (1) Theatralem populi lascivigm severis 
edictis increpuit quod in Publium Pomponium consularem . 
inque feminas inlustris probra iecerat. The epithet severus im- 
plies more than ‘harsh’ or ‘stern’; the nuance is that of old- 


*°On Claudius’ censorship, see the discussion of A. Momiyliano, 
Claudius: The Emperor and his Achievement? (Cambridge, 1961), 
pp. 44 fi., and J. Suolahti, The Roman Censors (Ann. Acad. Sci. Penn., 
CXVII [Helsinki, 1963]), pp. 507-8. 
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fashioned, republican rigour. But such stringency ill attunes 
with the scandal in Claudius’ own family. The censor shows 
great concern for the dignity and reputation of a consular and 
of well-born women, but is ignorant of the probra that could with 
justification be directed at the consul-designate and Messalina 
herself. The emperor is more worried about the lascivia of the 
people than the corruption of his own wife. (2) Ht lege lata 
saevitiam creditorum coercuit, ne in mortem parentum pecunias 
filiis faenori darent. The glance is here to the future. Sons 
must be protected from unwise actions taken during their 
fathers’ lifetime. But the emperor was himself to fail entirely 
in protecting his own son from the saevitia of his stepmother. 
Worse still that sons should be forced to long for their fathers’ 
death as the only way to escape from debt. Claudius’ adopted 
son was to gain the empire by patricide. (3) 'The third act 
concerned the building of a new aqueduct to bring water to 
Rome. This cannot be turned to mockery, and Tacitus allows 
it only one sentence. (4) The emperor pedantically introduced 
certain new letters into the Latin alphabet. The whole of 
chapter 14 concerns them, tracing back the history of writing to 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. 'This digression, stuffed with recondite 
allusions and dubious scholarship, is clearly intended to satirise 
the emperor's misdirected antiquarianism and, no doubt, reflects 
the arguments that he used to justify the trivial—and short- 
lived—innovation in Roman orthography. 

Claudius emerges from all this as little better than a buffoon. 
The latent condemnation is underlined in the next chapter (15), 
whieh concerns an equally obseurantist reform relating to 
Etruscan haruspices. The emperor maintained that the sooth- 
sayers’ art, so useful in times of national crisis, must not be 
permitted to fall into desuetude simply because all was well at 
present: et laeta quidem im praesens omnia. The phrase rings 
out in the midst of all! It would be amusing if it were not 
pathetic. The princeps, busily engaged on such recherché 
matters, is living in a world of naive and brittle optimism. All 
was emphatically not well either in his own household, or, 
indeed, in the Roman State now subject to so unworthy a master. 


= We note also the occurrence in this chapter of the words, per 
desidiam, segnius, socordia, which look strange on the Emperor's lips as 
terms of regretful censure. 
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The imperial Maitre Pangloss is shown in the Senate proclaim- 
ing the gods' present beneficence, the prosperity of ihe empire; 
many of the senators, no doubt, allowed themselves the luxury 
of a wry smile. And it is impossible, when reading of these 
pettifogging and banal measures, not to think of Augustus’ 
profounder attempts to revive and to purify the ancient religion 
of Rome. 

The lengthy excursus on German affairs which follows these 
damning paragraphs is also used as an occasion for reproach. 
The Cherusci appealed to Rome for a king. Claudius supported 
Italicus, last scion of the royal house; Tacitus gives a memorable 
character-sketch of the prince. He was popular: modo comi- 
tatem et temperantiam, nulli invisa, saepius vinolentiam ac 
libidines, grata barbaris, usurpans. Drunkenness and lust, quali- 
ties so dear to the barbarians, were of course notorious failings 
of Claudius Caesar. The jibe is palpable and cruel. Another 
German tribe, the Chauci, were also causing trouble. The 
Roman commander responsible for dealing with the situation 
was Cn. Domitius Corbulo.** Tacitus makes every attempt to 
idealise this representative of an older and sounder virtue, 
influenced in his treatment by the fact that he saw in Corbulo 
a reflection of his father-in-law Agricola. In Germany, Corbulo 
soon won for himself gloria, reviving traditional discipline; his 
character was marked by a laudable severitas, which enabled him 
to restore order in a notoriously slack army (XI, 18). He was 
in fact too successful, and Claudius stepped in to prevent too 
vigorous a prosecution of his campaign. For a moment at this 
juncture Tacitus glances back to Rome and the varying response 
with which Corbulo’s actions were met. Some approved of 
them, others were less sure: formidolosum paci virum insignem 
et ignavo principi praegravem. Claudius and Corbulo are 
weighed against each other, and the former is found wanting. 
The emperor is rightly despised for his ignavia ;?* he prevents 


3? Ann., XI, 16-20. 

3? For a discussion of these aspects of Claudius’ character, see T. K. 
Ruth, The Problem of Claudius: Some Aspects of a Character Study 
(diss. Baltimore, 1916), pp. 37-8, 39 ff. 

** On Corbulo’s career, see R. Syme, op. cit., pp. 451, 492 ff. 

*5 For the traditional attitude to ignavia, cf. D. C. Earl, The Moral 
and Political Tradition of Rome (London, 1907), p. 23. 
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Corbulo, the true Roman, from bringing his military aims to 
fruition. What had happened to Rome that a vir insignis could 
be regarded with suspicion? The theme is a familiar one in 
Tacitus—imperial jealousy can brook no rival in fame or 
achievement. But in the case of Claudius, the action is prompted 
chiefly by his own sloth. Corbulo had to content himself with 
the insignia truumphi—a reward offered by the man who had 
denied him a real opportunity for greatness (XI, 20). 

It is no coincidence that the historian mentions that the 
same honour was shortly afterwards awarded to Curtius Rufus— 
not for any military victory, but for exhausting his troops with 
the labour of excavating 2 silver mine—unnecessarily, for little 
metal was obtained and the vein soon came to an end. The 
soldiers, worn down by this work fit only for slaves, begged the 
emperor ut quibus permissurus esset exercitus triumphalia ante 
tribueret. The mockery is overt; Rome’s traditional honours 
have been debased and prostituted under the monarchy. As 
to Curtius Rufus, the man himself was unworthy of any honour. 
He was said to be the son of a gladiator, but Tacitus prefers 
to veil his origin in a silence that is not discreet but doubly 
pejorative. His career is summarised with a mixture of Ver- 
achtung und Gespóit (XI, 21).2° The aim is to present two 
men, similarly honoured but antithetically opposed. Corbulo 
embodies prisca virtus," all that is good and honourable. Rufus 
typifies the new class of adventurers, sprung from the gutter, 
and morally attuned to their origin. By the first, Rome had 
been built: by the second, it was being destroyed. The principes, 
not excluding Claudius, provided the protection under which 
such men as Rufus achieved power and influence—an eventuality 
that could inspire only disgust.*? 

The following episode commences with the arbitrary torture 
of an eques for wearing a sword in the emperor’s presence: no 
evidence was revealed of insidious designs (XI, 22). A new law 


38 In chap. 21 Tacitus reports another ludicrous story similar to that 
told earlier about Nero— which adds to the flavour of disgusted 
burlesque that imbues his remarks on Rufus. On Rufus as a type of the 
“opportunist,” cf. Walker, op. cit., pp. 214-15. 

87 On this concept in Tacitus, see Walker, op. cit., pp. 282 ff. 

38 We note the occurrence of the word pudet at the end of the sentence 
that introduces Tacitus’ eharaeter-sketeh. 
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was introduced governing the quaestorship by which, Tacitus 
asserts, id virtutis praemium was put up for auction.*? The 
debate on the admission of Gauls to the Senate, in which, if 
the truth is to be stated, Claudius took a progressive and praise- 
worthy stand (23-5),*° is countered immediately by a section on 
Claudius’ censorship of the Senate. The emperor is said to have 
used in his purgative work mitem et recens repertam quam ex 
severitate prisca rationem (25). Prisca severitas: the words are 
emotive, in themselves a rebuke. Shortly after, there follows a 
reminder of senatorial servitium: a consul suggests that 
Claudius should assume the title pater senatus as an improve- 
ment on pater patriae. This was rejected as somewhat too 
flattering. To Tacitus, all Claudius’ censorial acts in relation to 
the Senate are merely symptomatic of the decline and corruption 
of that once sovereign body. 

Three words in chapter 26 should not pass unnoticed. Speak- 
ing of Claudius’ adlection of certain families into the patriciate, 
the historian remarks that the step was taken mulio gaudio 
censoris. The emperor was thoroughly enjoying himself, finding 
in his censorial power a rich field for the kind of antiquarian 
pleasures that he had learned to love in his years of obscurity. 
This ill-timed pleasure was In no way diminished by the dis- 
astrous course which Messalina was pursuing, for as yet the 
emperor knew nothing about it. Busying himself with a reform 
of the Senate, he totally overlooked more pressing imperatives. 
Tacitus ends his account of Claudius’ censorship with a pithy, 
crushing remark, in which is summarised his whole scorn for 
and loathing of the princeps: isque illi finis inscitiae erga 
domum suam fuit: haud multo post flagitia uxoris noscere ac 
punire adactus <est> ut dede ardesceret in nuptias incestas.* 
Inherent in the words rest two questions. Can a man who could 
be ignorant of the disorder of his own house be fit to rule an 
empire? Can a man who marries incestuously, after punishing 
his previous wife for immorality, be fit to act as censor? The 


3? On this, see the note ad loc. in Furneaux's edition. 

49 For discussion of the relation between Tacitus’ version and what we 
know of Claudius’ speech, see Syme, op. cit, pp. 317 £., and V. M. 
Seramuzza, The Emperor Claudius (Haro. Hist. Stud. XLIV [Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 19401), pp. 99 ff. 

41 XI, 25: est, suppl. Nipperdey. 
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questions still stand: and to a Roman such as Tacitus there 
could be but one answer to them, and no other reaction than 
indignatio. 

The narrative of Messalina’s downfall is justly famous.*^ But 
familiarity should not blind us to its salient features. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to exculpate Claudius from blame, to 
acquit him from the charge of folly and ineptitude. Early in 
the final stage of the story, Silius designates the emperor as 
ut insidiis incautum ita irae properum (XI, 26). The words 
are grim—and only too true, as events prove. Noscere ac 
punire—knowledge and punishment axe inextricably bound to- 
gether when Claudius is rudely awakened from his dream. 'To 
Tacitus, the fall of Messalina is something almost incredible; 
only under such a ruler as Claudius eould events so bizarre and 
sordid have been enacted in Rome. 'The emperor himself takes 
almost no active role in the dénouement; like a marionette, he 
is manipulated by others. His position and power were in 
danger; *? but he is saved not through his own exertions but 
only because his minions fear for the potentia (the tyrannical, 
extra-legal power) they have acquired (28). A plot is hatched 
by his freedmen and his mistresses (for the censor had his 
paelices) to awaken hebetem Claudiwum et uxori devinctum. 
When informed of the truth, the emperor reveals nothing but 
terror and indecision,** a pathetic and grotesque figure, incapable 
of action and of inaction. 

Tacitus describes the last hours of the empress with striking 
colour. The first hint of doom reaches her when she, Silius, and 
their familiars are celebrating an extravagant mimique of a 
Bacehie festival for the autumn grape-harvest. She is revelling 
in her role as chief Bacchanal, while Silius is playing the part 
of the god himself. In part, the fantastic scene calls to mind the 
atmosphere of bucolic poetry; 5 but it is obvious enough that 
Messalina’s world is as insubstantial as the traditional fantasies 


42 For a sensitive appreciation of it, cf. W. C. Summers, The Silver 
Age of Latin Literature (London, 1920), pp. 178-80. 

*3 U. Silvagni, Le Donne dei Cesari* (Turin, 1927), pp. 290ff., 
discusses the political significance of Messalina’s relations with Silius. 

44 Pavore offusum: XI, 31; diversas principis voces: XI, 34. 

*5 One is, perhaps, most closely reminded of the ethos of some of 
Tibullus’ elegies, especially II, 1. 
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of townee poets. But the rites of Bacchus have a further aspect: 
violence, madness, and destruction.** The news of danger soon 
scatters the revellers, Silius to the forum, Messalina to the 
Gardens of Lucullus (XI, 32). It is significant that the 
empress’ end reaches its final stages in those Gardens; in 
acquiring them, she had taken what was to be the first step on 
a precipitous path to ruin. It was poetic justice that she should 
be finally cornered and desperate in Naboth’s vineyard. 

But even in that predicament, she has hopes that her husband 
may be swayed from his resolve. Britannicus and Octavia are 
to be used to mollify his rage. The most senior of the Vestal 
Virgins, Vibidia (a choice horrifying in its intrinsic unsuit- 
ability) is to use her influence with the pontifex maximus in the 
cause of clemency. It is not to be forgotten how neatly Claudius 
had been prevented from showing that admirable quality in the 
case of Asiaticus. But on this occasion L. Vitellius does nothing 
to aid the empress (34). Typical of the degraded scene is the 
statement that the frightened woman set out on the road to 
Ostia in a cart normally used for garden-refuse (32). 

It was a freedman who took charge of the situation—Narcis- 
sus, a man with a dubious and discreditable past. Even the 
praetorian guard were at his command for a day (83)—and he 
was permitted a place, along with L. Vitellius and Caecina 
Largus, in the emperor's carriage, ensuring that they were unable 
to turn the emperor's wavering to Messalina's advantage. lt was 
Narcissus who prevented the empress from gaining her husband's 
ear on that strange journey, it was he who dealt with the 
protests of Vibidia (84). For Claudius remains silent; Vitellius 
refuses to commit himself. It was the freedman who was sole 
master of events: omnia liberto oboedtebant (35). 

Now that Narcissus was in control, the inevitable conclusion 
is not long delayed. Silius dies, with his associates and others; 
Mnester is also eliminated, even though Claudius (whom 
Tacitus describes as pronum ad misericordiam) would, but for 
the other freedmen, have pardoned him.** But there is still 


4 For this atmosphere, see, e. g, Statius, Thebaid, I, 328-30; II, 71 ff.; 
IV, 378 ff. 

4? On Narcissus, see A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire 
(Oxford, 1928), pp. 177-8; P.I. R2, Il, pp. 397-8. 

*$ XI, 36: the revolting detail about Caesoninus at the end of the 
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danger; Messalina had returned to the fateful Gardens and is 
preparing a defence; for, despite all that has occurred, her 
superbia grows no less. Narcissus realised that there was no 
time to lose. By this stage, Tacitus remarks, the emperor was 
mellowed by food and wine, and ordered that the “poor 
woman ” should be given a chance to speak on the next day. The 
freedman feared that Claudius’ anger was waning—this fact, 
together with a remembrance of sexual pleasures, might lead to 
a reprieve.? On his own authority, he orders that Messalina be 
killed. She meets her end, as shamelessly as she had lived, in the 
Gardens that had once been the property of Valerius Asiaticus. 
The news came when Claudius was still feasting; he ventured 
no enquiry as to the manner of her death, but merely continued 
to drink. In the sentence that follows, the historian presents us 
with a memorable epitome of Claudius’ brutishness and moral 
inertia: ne seculis quidem diebus odii gaudii, irae tristitiae, 
ullus denique humani adfectus signa dedit ... (88). To all 
appearances the whole affair was forgotten. 

Tacitus’ description of the end of Messalina is of remarkable 
power and skill In a sense it is comedy, reminding us of the 
atmosphere of the coarser Plautine dramas. Narcissus is a 
sinister caricature of the fallas servus, through whom the plot 
reaches its final resolution. But it is black comedy, for the end 
is death. It was only in such terms that Tacitus could ade- 
quately treat events that debased Rome and its ruler. Claudius 
himself is dehumanised—fatuous, crude, inept. Professor 
Seramuzza, in his defence of the emperor, has written: “ The 
magie erescendo of that drama impresses itself so powerfully 
on the reader's mind that .. . the only clear picture [is] that 
of a brutish half-wit incapable of human feeling, with no other 
instinct but for food and drink." 5*5 The sensual pleasures must 
be added. Tacitus has of course exaggerated, producing instead 
of a man a being half-Cyclops, half-barbarian; and yet the 
picture is more subtle than Scramuzza would have us think. 


chapter should not be overlooked in Tacitus’ concentration on sordid 
detail at this point. 

4° On Claudius’ gluttony and drunkenness, ef. Suetonius, Div. Claud., 
33. 
5? For Claudius’ sexual appetites, cf. Suetonius, 33 and Dio, LX, 2. 
8: Seramuzza, op. cit, p. 26. 
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To find its closest parallel we would have to look not in any 
other historian but in the more vivid tableaux of Petronius or 
Juvenal. The events themselves have driven Tacitus to become 
in part a satirist; like Juvenal, he is suffused with indignatio. 
To see an artistic and moral purpose in his work is not to 
deny the verisimilitude of its basic outline. The indictment of 
Claudius, even if it must be modified, cannot be evaded. It was 
the historian’s vision of this particular moment of his story that 
predicated the artistic emphases with which he endowed his 
narrative. . 

To Tacitus, however, the real horror of these events lies not 
so much in their own nastiness as in the worse disasters that 
sprang from them. The dominatio of Messalina gives place to 
the regnum of Agrippina: the two women are contrasted, and 
there is sufficient resemblance to make their differences the more 
striking. Messalina became a byword for sexual lust, Agrippina 
for ruthless ambition. Between the two women, Claudius 
becomes virtually a lay figure—the dupe of both, the victim of 
the second.*? 

Book XII opens with Claudius looking for a wife. The matter 
is not to be his own decision, but rather the occasion for strife 
and rivalry among his freedmen. One factor alone united them: 
the knowledge that they must find a consort for the emperor 
caelibis vitae intoleranti et coniugum imperiis obnozio (XII, 1). 
The word imperium in so novel a context should not be missed. 
Claudius himself is in his usual wavering state—and summons 
a meeting of his freedmen, with a formal agenda: whom should 
he marry? The ensuing debate is a piece of brilliant satire, to 
be compared only with the consilwm called to discuss the fate 
of a monster fish in Juvenal's fourth satire." There are three 
eandidates and three protagonists; for a moment, Claudius is 
cast in the role of a comic Paris, able to choose only one of the 
contestants, overwhelmed by claim and counterclaim. Like his 
legendary counterpart, he makes the worst possible choice and 
the result is ruinous for himself and for his country. The 


5? Cf. Juvenal, Satire X, 329 ff, VI, 115 ff. (Messalina); VI, 620 ff. 
(Agrippina). 

53 Cf. the remarks of Syme, op. cit., pp. 436-7. 

5* On this scene in Juvenal, see J. Crook, Consilium Principis ( Cam- 
bridge, 1955), pp. 50-1. 
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arguments of Pallas win the day, arguments backed up by 
Agrippinae illecebris, by an anticipation of the physical pleasures 
of marriage (XII, 2,5). The despicable Vitellius hastens to the 
aid of the future empress; with his help, she executes a scelus 
by persuading Claudius to cancel the betrothal of his daughter 
to L. Silanus, on a suspicion—the irony is palpable—-of the 
latter's incest. But, as Tacitus sourly remarks, nihil arduum 
videbatur in animo principis, cut non iudicium non odium erat 
msi indita et tussa (8). 

The ironie humour is at its richest in the speech which 
Tacitus attributes to Vitellius, urging the marriage in the 
Senate. Every word is telling; and the whole is a subtle in- 
version of the truth (5-6). Vitellius, the emperor's colleague 
in the censorship, is recommending his ruler to enter into an 
incestuous marriage. He comments on the Herculean labours 
involved in governing the empire *?—but the idea can only evoke 
derision when we consider the revealed character of its governor. 
Quid porro honestius censortae mentis levamentum quam ad- 
sumere coniugem ...: the answer must be that almost anything 
would be more fitting than a union with a niece, in defiance of 
the divine law which the censor had a duty to protect. Every 
virtue which Vitellius suggests is required by the emperor’s 
future wife is the exact opposite to what Agrippina offered: 
whether it be the roseate picture of her as a dutiful stepmother, 
a loyal helpmeet, or a stranger to vice. His description too of 
the emperor’s tastes and way of life is nothing but a parody, his 
justification of incest a shameful sophistry (6).99 The Senate 
hastens to add its weight to Vitellius’ demand and the emperor 
accedes at once. It is difficult to say what struck Tacitus as 
more despicable—the venality of Vitellius, the servility of the 
Senate, or the weakness of the emperor. 

In chapter 5, it is recorded that there was a fear that this 
incestuous marriage might bring in train a disaster for Rome 


55 The words gravissimos principis labores quis orbem terrae capessat 
are a clear glance towards Hercules who was (of course) seen as a 
prototype of the emperors. 

6° Tacitus mentions (chap. 7) that only one other person is known to 
have made a similar marriage—and he probably to curry favour with 
Agrippina. The feeling against incest of this kind was deep-rooted and 
ineradicable. , 
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(ne in malum publicum erumperet). When all is settled, we are 
left in no doubt that this fear was fully justified. In a few 
sentences, Tacitus provides a summary of Agrippina’s true char- 
acter. Versa ex eo civitas et cuncta feminae oboedrebant, non 
per lasciviam, ut Messalina, rebus Romanis inludentt: the echo 
of XI, 35 is clear—the state is now under the domination not 
of a freedman but of a woman. And not of a woman like 
Messalina, who merely toyed with the affairs of state for her 
own pleasure. Adductum et quasi virile servitium: palam 
severttas ac saepius superbia; nihil domi impudicum mst domi- 
nationi expediret. cupido auri immensa obtentum habebat, quasi 
subsidium regno pararetur (7). The words are remorselessly 
hammered home: superbia, servitium, dominatio, regnum. To 
Agrippina, everything is subordinated to a single, obsessive 
desire for power. Messalina's lusts, shocking though they were, 
had some element of humanity, but to Agrippina even her body 
is merely something to be used in the pursuit of domination. 
And the whole is hidden by a veneer of old-world respectability. 

The day on which the nuptials between emperor and niece 
took place was marked by the suicide of Silanus; his sister was 
exiled from Italy. Claudius, as we might expect, revived certain 
ancient rituals in expiation of their alleged incest; it is hardly 
surprising that people were openly amused by the hypocrisy 
(cunctis inridentibus, 8). But such matters were of no import- 
ance to Agrippina. Her next concern was to establish her son’s 
position in the state. Seneca was recalled to be his tutor; a. wise 
choice, not only educationally. The philosopher was bound to 
her by gratitude and never forgave Claudius for sanctioning his 
earlier humiliation. Soon after, in accordance with Agrippina’s 
long-established wish, Nero was betrothed to Octavia, and be- 
came a patent rival to Britannicus. Vitellius’ prediction that 
the new consort would be a mother for the emperor’s children 
echoes through the proceedings, as a dark and inescapable cloud 
gathers around them. But the emperor is blind to all. 

The seeds of destruction have been sown. 'T'o delay the action, 
Tacitus inserts a substantial interlude on Parthian affairs.9" 
When we return to Rome, the situation is rapidly deteriorating. 
Agrippina, atrox odti, is shown causing the death of two personal 


57 Ann., XII, 10-22. 
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enemies, Lollia Paulina and Calpurnia, on trumped-up charges. 
The cases have a sinister and deliberate similarity to the plot 
of Messalina against Poppaea Sabina, and Claudius falls as 
easily in with the intentions of his latest wife as he did with 
those of her predecessor (XII, 22). Tacitus saw two periods in 
the reign of Claudius: the second recapitulates the evils of the 
first and exceeds them. Emperor in name, Claudius is in reality 
a cipher. Rome is now ruled by the will and ambition of a 
ruthless woman." 

After this presage of disaster, a digression on the extension by 
Claudius of the city boundaries; his zest for such activities 
remains unabated, but Tacitus seems to see in it an element of 
hybris—only Sulla and the deified Augustus had previously 
taken such a step (23).°° The following year revealed a further 
stage in Agrippina’s programme—the adoption by Claudius of 
her son L. Domitius. It is the freedman Pallas who engineers 
Claudius’ acquiescence in this; one of the arguments that he he 
uses is that Britannici pueritiam robore cireumdaret: the verb 
is not unsuitable, since it is so frequently used of sieges and 
hostile eneirclements. Always pliable to suggestion, Claudius 
proposes in the Senate what his freedman had urged (25) ; to all 
intents and purposes, the emperor is sentencing his own son to 
death. At the advice of a libertus (the willing agent and lover 
of Agrippina), Claudius promoted a stepson to equality with his 
own flesh. Ceterum actae princip grates... (26). The irony 
is again open; the Senate passes a vote of thanks for the 
adoption of Nero. To Agrippina, the title Augusta is allowed. 
No other imperial consort had borne it in the lifetime of her 
husband. The difference is purely technical: in terms of real 
power, the emperor is as good as dead. As for Britannicus, 
sympathy was universal. Tacitus suggests that he saw through 
his stepmother’s wiles: perintempestwa novercae officia in 
ludibrium vertebat, intellegens falsi (26). The word here first 
used of Agrippina has unpleasant associations: there was a long 


5? Of. E. Kornemann, Doppelprinzipat und Reichsteilung im Imperium 
Romanum (Leipzig, 1930), p. 59: “ Agrippina hat die Zweiherrschafts- 
idee, die durch die Erhebung Livias auch auf Frauen übergegriffen 
hatte, bis zum wirklichen Weiberregiment gesteigert. . . ." 

5 Chapter 24 is surely another parody of Claudius’ antiquarian 
obsessions. 
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literary tradition concerning the cruelty of novercae," but, in 
common with other “ stock figures," there was sufficient truth to 
make general assertions at least plausible. Apparently the boy 
had not inherited his father's weaknesses: neque enim segnem 
ei fuisse indolem ferunt—the glance is to Claudius! segnitia 
whieh destroyed his children. Britannicus did not survive long 
enough to put the claim to the test. 

Thereafter, a long digression on Germany and Britain (27- 
40). Into it is introduced the “Noble Savage" Caractacus,™ 
who points a contrast between his nobility of character and the 
decadence of Rome. The comparison is strengthened by the 
homage paid to the now supreme Agrippina, the same homage 
that was accorded to the emperor: novum sane et moribus 
veterum insolitum, feminam signis Romanis praesidere: ipsa 
semet parti a maioribus suis imperii sociam ferebat (87). The 
words novum, insolitum have in themselves pejorative connota- 
tions. The Romans were notoriously a conservative people, to 
whom ancestral precedent was sacred. Women had their place, 
but it was in the home. Feminism was a thing unheard of, 
and a female ruler an unpleasant monstrosity.® 

The youthful Nero did not have to wait long for further 
advancement. The emperor hastens to acquiesce in the Senate's 
servility, approving Nero’s designation for the consulship when 
he attained the age of nineteen and the grant of proconsulare 
imperium extra urbem, the title princeps tuventutis in the mean- 
while (41). Nero was now able to appear publicly in triumphal 
robes, whereas Britannicus still wore the toga praetexta: people 
needed little imagination to see what was to come. Army-officers 
(and even slaves) loyal to Britannicus were gradually purged. 
Agrippina persuaded her husband to eliminate his son’s most 
able tutors, on the pretext that the boy had insulted his step- 
brother and, by implication, the Senate and people of Rome who 


"° The noverca was a type-figure inherited from Greek tragedy and 
greatly expanded by the Roman poets— we may note the attitude to 
Agrippina manifested in the Octavia: see S. F. Bonner, Roman 
Declamation (Liverpool, 1949), pp. 25, 37, 80, 112, 115. 

‘1 On the “noble savage” in Tacitus, see Walker, op. cit., pp. 225 ff. 

*3 Cf. Syme, Rom. Rev., pp. 315-16; Sallust, Jug., 3, 2. 

?! Note Tacitus’ remark on the Sitones, Germ., 45 fim. On the anti- 
feminist baekground in declamation, see J. de Decker, Juvenalis De. 
clamans (Ghent, 1913), pp. 23 ff, 
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had sanctioned the adoption. The empress took other steps to 
increase her own already inflated importance, even riding to the 
Capitol in a carpentum, a privilege normally reserved for priests 
and sacred objects (42). At about the same time, she stepped in 
to prevent the impeachment of Vitellius; the emperor, meek as 
ever, banishes his accuser. To attune with the gathering storm- 
clouds, chapter 43 includes a list of prodigies and omens which, 
in Tacitus, almost always foreshadow a coming disaster.9* 

The tension is momentarily relieved by an excursus on 
Armenian affairs (44-51), followed by the banishment of L. 
Arruntius Furius Scribonianus and his mother on a charge of 
maiestas (52). It was alleged that he had consulted astrologers 
about the emperor’s death.9 Immediately afterwards, Tacitus 
records the introduction of severer legislation directed against 
free-born women who had sexual relations with slaves (53). 
Pallas is affirmed to be the repertor etus relationis, and Claudius 
has him voted extraordinary honours. The action is scarcely 
appropriate: Pallas was an ex-slave and the lover of Claudius’ 
own wife. The “poverty” of the multimillionaire freedman, 
and his claims to royal ancestry, are held up to ridicule. 

But the comedy is drawing to its final scene. The tempo 
grows faster. The irony is no less pervasive. Agrippina and 
Claudius appear together in public, both magnificently attired, 
to preside over a mock sea-battle. But the whole event ends in 
bathos and disaster (56-7). The empress attempts to destroy 
Narcissus, accusing him of peculation: he retorts with a counter- 
charge of impotentiam muliebrem nimiasque spes. Narcissus had 
served Claudius well at the time of Messalina’s downfall. This 
time his warning is in vain, for he has met his match in cunning 
and determination. Nero is married to Octavia. 'l'o enhance his 
reputation, he successfully pleads in the Senate to have Troy 
exempted from tax—a harmless and beneficial piece of propa- 
ganda.9* 

Tacitus records that Claudius was increasingly driven by 
his wife to acts of despotic savagery: Claudius saevissima. 
quaeque promere adigebatur eiusdem Agrippinae artibus (59). 


$5 Seo Mendell, op. cit., pp. 61-2. 

95 The use of clementia in chapter 52 is again cruelly ironic. 

99 Of. Duff, op. cit., p. 397. 

?' It is mentioned in glowing terms by Calpurnius, Bue, I, 44-5. 
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The instance cited as evidence of this assertion is redolent with 
grim associations. Agrippina forced Statilius Taurus to suicide, 
because she coveted his gardens. The parallel with Messalina’s 
destruction of Asiaticus is obvious and the historian even uses 
the same words, hortis inhians, in both accounts. The first 
injustice had been the prelude to Messalina’s end; the second 
precedes the murder of Claudius. But the emperor still sees 
nothing amiss.®* In the Senate, he proposes that Cos be freed 
from taxation, using the antiquarian arguments that are his 
habitual penchant and which Nero had imitated to good effect 
in the case of Troy. Claudius’ real reason was that his physician 
C. Stertinius Xenophon came from the island. The boon was 
ill repaid. It was to be the same Xenophon, suborned by 
Agrippina and in expectation of rich rewards, who administered 
the fatal poison to his master (67). 

Further prodigies indicated that events were reaching a climax 
(64). For Agrippina has resolved to murder her husband. She 
pauses to eliminate another personal enemy, Domitia Lepida. 
There is no need to dwell on the final horror of Claudius’ death. 
In. atmosphere and tone, it recapitulates the hideous scene that 
closed Book XI, when the emperor, drunk and unfeeling, allowed 
others to dispose of Messalina. The same sordid and degrading 
circumstances attend his own demise: Claudius, sunk in 
vinolentia and socordia, a revolting caricature of a man, alone 
remains apparently unperturbed as others frantically take the 
necessary steps to remove him from the world. The tableau is 
startling im its nastiness, and Tacitus spares his readers little 
in depicting it. 

The truth of the situation, as Tacitus sees it, is summed up 
in the imaginary speech attributed to Narcissus in chapter 65. 
In it, Messalina and Agrippina are placed side by side to point 
their similarities, and their fatal differences. The former was 
morally corrupt, but the latter was far worse—everything was 
sacrificed to the sole aim of naked power: cuncta regno viliora. 
It was inevitable that such a man as Claudius should fall victim 
to such a woman as Agrippina. Through his sloth, lust, and 
total lack of discernment and savoir-faire, Claudius lost his own 
life, destroyed his children, and passed on the empire to Nero. 


* The action taken by Claudius regarding imperial procurators (60) 
was rightly seen as another step towards autocratic absolutism, 
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In the face of facts Tacitus cannot exculpate him from censure 
or from scorn. Claudius was unworthy of his position and his 
death was predictable. 

x X * 

Tacitus’ portrayal of Claudius is a consistent one. The details 
are sometimes fanciful, over-developed for the sake of artistry. 
But the rhetorical devices and the “art of innuendo” which he 
used to denigrate Tiberius were not so necessary in dealing with 
Claudius.*® It is true to say that, in the case of Tiberius, the 
emperor’s better features constantly obtrude despite the his- 
torian’s valiant attempt to suppress them. But for Claudius 
there was no need for energetic vilification. Exaggeration there 
assuredly is, following from the mordant sarcasm and cruel 
irony that pervade the narrative. But the ultimate proof of 
the indictment lay not in motivations, but in events. It was 
inescapably true that Claudius was unforgivably ignorant of his 
wives’ and freedmens’ machinations, which led him to despotism, 
arbitrary murder, and injustice, dereliction of parental duty and 
eventual death. 

Details may be attacked, but the central thesis is less easy to 
impugn. Tacitus is quite prepared to give Claudius credit for 
his foreign policy’? and to recognise his own inherent, but 
generally frustrated, clementia. Nonetheless he was unfit to 
rule, because he lacked independence and any ability to penetrate 
the evil motives of others. Claudius could not see the wood for 
the trees or the branches for the leaves. This in itself is the 
opposite of surprising. Augustus had realised that there was 
some good in Claudius." But his academic pursuits and talents 
were no guarantee of his fitness to rule. Until his accession, he 
had lived in virtual obscurity. There is no valid reason to 
believe, as some have done, that he adopted a mask of stupidity 
to avoid danger. His reputation was established in Augustus’ day 
when he was not in peril. Tiberius briefly considered him as a 
possible successor but rejected the idea; his awarding of consular 
insignia to Claudius was, as Suetonius indicates, an insult.” 


e Of, I. S. Ryberg, “ Tacitus’ Art of Innuendo,” 7.4.P.4., LXXIII 
(1942), pp. 383-404, at pp. 398-9. 

7 Cf., e. g, XI, 19; XII, 32, 35; ete. 

ti Suetonius, Div. Claud., 4, 5 and 7. 

72 Suetonius, 12. 
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Claudius shared a consulship with his nephew Gaius, and it 
appears that he was in grave danger at the time.? When he 
became emperor, Claudius had had little political experience. 
Learning is no qualification for the practical necessities of 
government.’* Nothing could be more likely, indeed inevitable, 
than that the new princeps should be forced to rely on others 
more astute and experienced than himself. His birth may have 
destined him for the possession of power, but it did not aid him 
in its exercise. 

In the Menippean satire known as the Apocolocyntosts 
Claudius is ridiculed in a manner far removed from the subtlety 
and coherence of Tacitus’ Annals. But in one respect the author 
passes a true and revealing judgment. The deified Augustus 
denounces Claudius as a hypocrite and autocrat, comparing his 
failure with his own achievements: hic... qué vobis non posse 
videtur muscam excitare, tam facile homines occidebat, quam 
canis adsidit." The fact that Augustus is here made the accuser 
is significant. For Claudius had, partly by intention but far 
more by ineptitude, transformed the respublica restituta of 
Augustus and Tiberius into a regnum. Gaius, with his crazy 
dream of Hellenistic absolutism, may have begun the trend, 
but his madness need only have been a passing nightmare. It 
was Claudius who gave the decline further impetus by his 
increased centralisation of power, his weakening of the Senate, 
his absorption of judicial functions, and his arbitrary attitude 
to law and the administration of justice.'* Claudius set the stage 
for Nero, indeed made a Nero virtually a certainty. Tacitus 
unerringly seized upon Claudius’ weaknesses, revealing them in 
a cold and unfaltering light. To him, there could be worse 
things for the state than calliditas or impetus. A tyranny that 
arises through cunning or violence is intolerable; but a despot- 
ism created by sloth, uxoriousness, and folly is no easier to bear, 
or to defend. 

D. W. T. C. Vzssxv. 
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78 Thid., 95. 

4 This idea is clearly expressed by Sallust, Jug., 5, 4 ff. 
*5 Apocolocyntosis, 9, 2. 

Te On this, see, especially, Momigliano, op. cit., pp. 39 ff, 


ARISTOTLE, E.N., IV, 2, 11232 19-24, AND THE COMIC 
CHORUS IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


This paper offers an interpretation of a passage of Aristotle 
concerning the choregia of comedy. Aristotle’s elliptic state- 
ment to the effect that the excessive spending of a choregos for 
providing “purple in the parodos” is a sign of vulgarity cannot 
be properly understood without external help,? which in this 
case is to be sought in what is or can be known about the per- 
formances of the comic chorus in the fourth century B.C. The 
evidence for these performances is discussed at some length; 
also, certain digressions concerning two Agora reliefs with comic 
choruses, and the dancing of kordas and its low rating in terms 
of social respectability, were found necessary. The balance is, 
hopefully, restored in a synopsis, where the results of this paper 
are summarized. 

The structure of the paper is as follows: 


I. The display of purple in the parodos. 
II. The comic chorus: the parodos. 
(a) The special significance of the parodos. 
(b) The Agora reliefs with comic choruses. 
III. The comic chorus: the interludes. 
(a) Stripping before dancing. 
(b) The evidence of the fragments. 
(c) The lively nature of the comic dancing. 
Synopsis. 


I. THe DISPLAY OF PURPLE IN THE PARODOS. 


O 8 twepBddAwv kal Bavavoos TQ mapà rò Séov dvadloxew 
Vrepf)áAAe, orep cipyta. ey yap vois pikpois Tov OnmarguáToy 


^Y am greatly indebted to my colleagues, Professors S. Vryonis and 
E. Petrounias, for discussing this paper with me and for their con- 
structive criticism. 

? It should perhaps be said here that it is not surprising that external 
help is needed to understand a difficult passage of E.N. since this work 
is presumably no more than a collection of lecture notes or, in any case, 
& composition to which Aristotle had not given its final form; see, for 
instance, Jaeger, Aristotle (Engl. transl., 2nd ed., Oxford, 1948), p. 230. 
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woÀAà áàvaÀ(oke Kal Aaymptverat wapa péAos, olov épavioras 
yapaküs éoridv, Kal Kwpoüois yopnyav èv vj wapóóo mopþúpav 
elobépov, &orep of Meyapot. Kai áyro Tà TOiaUTa, MOTEL OÙ. 
TOU KaÀoU évexa, GAAG Tov mAÀoUrov exidexvipevos, Kal Oii rara 
oidpevos ÜavpáteoÜa,, kal ob pey Oc modà dvahooa, ÓAtya 
Saravav, ov & dAlya, woAdd (Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, 
IV, 2, 1123 a 19-27 Bywater). 


The above passage has given rise to many discussions about 
the history of comedy. This paper does not touch on the vexed 
question of the so-called Megarian or Doric comedy. Enough 
has been said already, and unless new evidence is produced 
further discussion may not be profitable. In addition to the 
Megarian comedy, however, there is another difficulty here, 
namely what the words èv r] wapédo ropdipary ciodépwr mean. 
For it is not clear whether parodos means the entrance of the 
chorus into the orchestra* (and its opening song), or the pas- 
sage between the stage building and the auditorium of the Greek 
theatre, through which the chorus made its entrance. The 
meaning of parodos partly depends on what is meant by roppúpa, 
but this is not clear either. Does it belong to the attire of 
the chorus, or is it an adornment of the theatre? 

In the paraphrase of E.N. by Heliodorus of Prusa we read: 
Kai Tois Kupwdois xopyydv waptoter Kal ypýpara pirotivws dvadioxwy 
éy a’rois grep eis kowóv SdeAos* 1) ev rais Kwpodias avri Kwdiwr, 
à qwapawerdopara qv éxt ris oKyvas, wopdhupidas Eye, kafdmep ot 
Meyapeis. kal raUra motetrat o0 TOU KaAov évexa AN tva, uóvoy émt- 
delEnrat rÓv wAovrov.. Another scholium reads: ovynfes éy Kopyðig 
raparerágpara Séppets mowiy, où moppupiðas ete.’ 

The interpretation of Heliodorus contains two deviations from 
the text of Aristotle. In the first place, the commentator sug- 
gests that the first flaw of the “trepRddAAwv kai Bdvavoos” is his 
acceptance to finance a comic chorus, This results from the 
paraphrasing of wdpodes, which is a technical term, as qaptodar. 
The meaning thus becomes: “financing the chorus of the 
comedians when they come (to him).” This is not, and could 


? See L. Breitholtz, Die dorische Farce im griechischen Mutterland 
(Studia graeca et latina gothoburgensia, X, 1960). 

t Pollux, IV, 108; Plut, Mor., 805 d. 

5 Com. in Arist. graeca, XIX, 2, p. 71, 5 Heylbut. 

? Ibid., XX, p. 186, 9. 
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not be, meant by Aristotle because the xopgyía was a public 
liturgy that nobody could avoid without a prohibitive legal 
procedure (involving the exchange of property of one man with 
that of another). But the commentator knows Aristotle’s dis- 
like for certain liturgies, like the yopyyia and the Aaparadapyia, 
which demanded a great expenditure without being “useful” 
to the city,” and has introduced it here. Secondly, he goes out 
of his way to explain that in comedy one uses skins for hangings 
and not purple cloth. This statement, regardless whether it 
might be true or not, amounts to a misinterpretation of Aris- 
totle’s text, and has produced a considerable confusion in regard 
to the meaning of zopóópa in our passage. It was perhaps 
inevitable that it would be combined with what the Suda reports 
about the Sicilian comic poet Phormus, namely that “ eéypycaro 
mpotos . . . oxnvy Sepuarwy dowdy.” 5 Now if the emphasis is 
laid on Heliodorus’ zaparerdopara, the purple or skins are best 
understood as backdrops: red skins in Sicily at the time of 
Phormus, early in the fifth century; purple cloth in Megara 
in the fourth century; plain skins normally (in Athens?) at 
the same time. But even if this rather extravagant scheme was 
to be accepted we would still have to consider another difficulty: 
how does év 75 vapó0o fit in with the purple hangings? 

The #.N. passage should be understood and intepreted as a 
whole. But then the interpretation of moppúpa as “ backdrops” 
would be impossible because the purple in question was used 
“ey r5 wapddw,” whether this means “at the parodos (of the 
ineatre)" or “during the parodos (of the chorus).” Both these 
interpretations of “parodos” have had strong advocates. J. 
Denis thought that “Aristote avait si peu de doute sur la réalité 
de la comédie mégarique que, voulant dans son Hthique à 
Nicomaque donner un exemple du faste ridicule, il cite un 
chorége (Athénien) qui, dans le passage par où le choeur faisait 
son entrée, ferait tendre des voiles de pourpre comme les 


? Pol., 13092 14, 1320 a 35, b 1; ef. Demetrius of Phalerum, fr. 136 
Wehrli The abolition of choregia towards the end of the fourth century 
was probably due to Demetrius, a pupil of Aristotle; see Pickard- 
Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens?, p. 92. 

3 T, B. L. Webster, Greek Theatre Production, pp. 100 f., 166; Griech. 
Bühnenaltertümer, p. 23; ct. Pickard-Cambridge, The Theatre of Diony- 
sus in Athens, p. 122, n. 1. 
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Mégariens.”® Wilamowitz takes the allusion to Megara as a 
metaphor for vulgarity but is in agreement with Denis with 
regard to the laying of ihe “ Eingang zur Orchestra” with 
purple, and refers the practice to the famous carpet scene in 
Aeschylus 4gamemnon.? L. Breitholtz discusses at length our 
passage in connexion with Megarian comedy but cannot make 
up his mind whether the purple belongs to the "Ausstattung 
der Gänge” to the orchestra or to the costume of the chorus.!* 

However, most of the modern translators of E. JN. prefer the 
latter alternative. Dirlmeier, for instance, translates as follows: 
“und wenn er einen Komódienehor auszustatten hat, so lässt 
er ihn beim Einzug Purpurgewünder tragen, wie man das in 
Megara macht.” 1? The passage is similarly rendered by von 
Kirchmann?? (1876), Ross!* (1940), Rackham* (1947), 
Gigon 1° (1951), Thomson !* (1953), Gohlke* (1956), Gauthier 
and Jolif!? (1958), 'Trieot?? (1959), Ostwald”! (1962). 

lt is very interesting to see that the modern interpreters of 
Aristotle agree that parodos means the first appearance of the 
chorus and the purple is a garment of the chorus-men,?? while 
almost all scholars who have used this passage as evidence for 
the history of drama consider the purple as a decoration of the 
theatre (carpets, backdrops) and, consequently, the parodos as 


? La comédie greoque, I (Paris, 1886), pp. 28-9. 

1? Hermes, IX. (1875), p. 327; cf. n. 22 below. 

71 Die dorische Force, p. 60. 

13 Arist. Werke in deutscher Übersetzung, hrsg. von E. Grumach, VI, 
Nik, Ethik (2nd ed., Berlin, 1960). 

18 Arist, Nik. Ethik, übersetzt und erläutert (Leipzig, 1876). 

14 The Works of Aristotle, translated into English under the editorship 
of W. D. Ross, IX, Eth. Nic. (Oxford, 1940). 

1ë Loeb Classical Library, 2nd ed., 1934. 

16 Arist. Werke, III (Zürich, 1951). 

The Ethics of Aristotle (London, 1953). 

18 Arist., Die Lehrschriften, VII, 3 (Paderborn, 1956). 

19 PF? Eth. à Nic., Arist.: traduction et études (Inst. Supér, de Philos. 
de VUniv, de Louvain, 1958). 

?9 Arist. Eth. à Nic., Bibl. des textes philos. (Paris, 1959). 

" Arist. Nic. Ethics (Indianapolis, N. Y., 1962). 

?* A noteworthy exception among the translators is E. Rolfes, Wik. 
Ethik? (Leipzig, 1921), p. 74: “oder, falls er die Kosten einer Komödie 
zu bestreiten hat, für den Aufzug des Chores Purpurdecken ausbreiten 
lüszt, wie die Megarenser.” 
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a part of the theatre? The difference between the Aristotelian 
seholars and the historians of drama may be due to the fact 
that the former want to be as close to the text as possible, while 
the latter want to go beyond the letter of the text and recover 
the element of the dramatic performance to which Aristotle 
alludes. 

In any ease, let us see what is and what is not clear in the 
text: (a) It is vulgar and ridiculous to spend a lot of money 
on things unworthy of such an expenditure. (b) The choregia 
of comedy involves a moderate expense, it is a jukpóv Saraynpa. 
(c) When a man who is vulgar and has no sense of proportion 
‘performs the liturgy of comic choregia, instead of defraying the 
moderate cost (involved in the training of the chorus over a 
certain period of time and providing for its equipment) he is 
supposed to, he takes ridiculous pride in spending excessively, 
and shows off his wealth by providing *opóópav £v t) wapddy.” 
In doing so he imitates a Megarian practice. 

Lysias (21, 4) tells us that a client of his spent sixteen minae 
for a comic chorus in 408 B.C. This could hardly be considered 
a puxpov Sardvnua. But even if we accept that the average 
expense on a comic cheregia was much smaller (Lysias! client 
was very rich) the liturgy was still a heavy burden, which not 
many citizens could bear. At any rate, the same client of Lysias 
had spent thirty minae on a tragic chorus a few years earlier, 
and our passage should be seen in the light of this comparison 
if it is to be understood correctly. Aristotle does not speak of 
absolute but of relative values. It might also be suggested, 
precisely on the grounds of his reference to purple, that he had 
in mind the comparison between the choregia of tragedy and 
that of comedy. 

A fragment of Philemon, the illustrious poet of New Comedy, 
is pertinent here (C.A.F., II, p. 512, fr. 105): 


x e > 7 3 5 ^ e 4 
Ta Ò üpyupopuar éoTiv 9 Tc TOpPUpa 

> N N » 5 $ > X la 
eis roùs TrpayoOoUs evher’, ovK eis TOy Bioy. 5 


23 Webster, Denis, Wilamowitz, see notes 8, 9, 10, above. See also 
W. Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit., I, 1, p. 652, n. 2 (“ Purpurteppichen ”) ; 
A. Müller, Lehrbuch d. gr. Bühnenalterthümer (Freiburg, 1886), p. 123, 
n. 5: “Unter wdpodos dürfte hier indess wohl einer der Zugänge zur 
Bühne zu verstehen sein." 
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Bíos, contemporary life, was the stuff of New Comedy and, 
indeed, largely of the comedy of all ages; but the world of Greek 
tragedy was a world of heroes and kings, with whom the purple 
was traditionally connected. The use of purple by the Roman 
and Byzantine emperors is so well known that it needs no docu- 
mentation. But already in Homer Agamemnon (Il, VIII, 
221), Odysseus (Od., VIII, 84, XIX, 225, cf. 242), and Tele- 
machus (Od., IV, 115, 154), have purple cloaks. Andromache 
weaves a purple mantle (JL, XXII, 441). Priam and Achilles 
sleep in the latter’s tent on purple rugs (Il, XXIV, 645), and 
so do 'lelemachus in the palace of Menelaus at Sparta and 
Odysseus in the palace of Alcinous (Od., IV, 298, VII, 337; 
formula). Hector’s bones are placed in a golden urn covered 
with purple veils (Il, XXIV, 796). In Pindar Jason has 
purple swaddling clothes when smuggled out of the palace of 
Toleus as a baby (Pyth. 4, 114). Very characteristic is the 
language of Plutarch with regard to Demetrius Poliorcetes: 
jv © aAnbds T pay o dia peyáXg sept rov Anuyrptov, ob uóvov üurexó- 
pevov kai dtadotpevoy mepirrõs Kavoias Otuivpows Kal xpvcorapüdors 
áXovpyíotv (purple garments), áAAà kai wepi rois wooly èk 
wophtpas ákpárov ouprentAnperns xpvaofladeis reronpevov euBddas 
(Dem., 41, 6). And a little later: kal wapeAOor éni oxnvjy, Gorep 
où flacie)s GAN brokpirys perapdiévvyrar yAapida aay áyri tis 
rpaytxys èkelvys (sc. the splendid one), kai diadrabav trexapnoev 
(ibid., 44, 9; cf. 58). 

The instances in which we find the purple mentioned in con- 
nexion with kings and tragedy can be multiplied ;?* but regard- 
less whether an allusion to tragedy is to be recognized in the E. N. 
passage under discussion——and it seems to me that what Aristotle 
really means is that the vulgar man responds to the task of 
comie choregia as if he were to defray the cost of a lavish 
production of tragedy—his statement is clear in that the display 
of purple in comedy (where purple has no place) is a token of 
excess and vulgarity on the part of the choregos who pays for 
it. What stillis not clear is how the purple was used. 

There is absolutely no evidence that the entrances to the 
orchestra of the Greek theatre were at any time covered with 


44 Stob., Flor., IV, 23, 28 (vol. ITI, p. 807 Hense = Epict., fr. 11, p. 411 
Schenkl). 
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any kind of spreads, cloth or skins. The scholiasts obviously 
ignore such a decoration, and this is why they think of hangings; 
but their interpretation goes beyond the text. Moreover, while 
carpets over the parodos-passage would be used by the chorus 
during its parodos-entrance, the purple hangings would form 
& glorious background for the actors; but the choregos was not 
responsible for them, or for the decoration of the theatre for 
that matter. It seems, therefore, unlikely that the purple is 
to be understood as either backdrops or carpets. 

It will be maintained in what follows that the purple was a 
garment of the chorus, most probably the cloak (the dapos or 
xAaiva of the Homeric heroes, the yAap’s of Demetrius the 
Besieger). The difficulty, of course, here is that Aristotle 
appears to suggest that such a garment would be worn “in 
the parodos”—only, that is, when the chorus would make its 
entrance and deliver its first song. I submit, and shall try to 
show, that this is exactly what Aristotle means. Indeed, he 
ironically implies that it would be all the more excessive and 
vulgar to dress the chorus in purple just for the parodos. 

The above interpretation may be faithful to the letter of 
Aristotle’s text, but whether it is right or not depends on the 
kind of performance the comic chorus could be shown to have 
given in the fourth century. 


II. Tur Comro CHorus: THE PARODOS. 


(a) T'he special significance of the parodos. 


It is well known that in the fourth century the comic chorus 
went through a period of decline, which ended with its standard- 
ization into a group of drunk youths, who invariably appeared 
in all plays of New Comedy.” Between the fifth-century plays 
of Aristophanes and Menander we have Aristophanes’ Ecclesia- 
gusae and Plutus (dated 391 and 388 respectively), which 
represent two steps in the development of the chorus. In the 
former the chorus is still vital to the plot and has three songs 
specially written for it before it is reduced to performing inter- 
ludes (after lines 729, 876, and at the exodos). In the latter 


?5 Webster, Studies in Later Greek Comedy, pp. 58-63. For what 
follows I am greatly indebted to this masterly book. 
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the chorus comes led by the slave Karion, who converses with 
the chorus leader. Soon after its entrance it dances and sings 
together with Karion the only song specially written for it. 
After that its contribution to the performance is limited to 
interludes (after lines 321, 626, 770, 801, 958, 1096, 1170). 
This chorus, unlike that of New Comedy, is somewhat related 
to the plot and the characters of the play, is addressed by them 
and may occasionally converse with them through its leader, 
and stays in the orchestra throughout the play. On the other 
hand, after their opening song, the only one specially composed 
for the play, the chorus-men remain inactive; a group of on- 
lookers who come to life, as it were, at convenient breaks in the 
action to perform their independent interludes. As far as their 
participation in the plot is concerned, they are brought into 
direct contact with it only in the parodos. 

It should be recalled in this connexion that Aristotle else- 
where (Poet., 1456 a 25-32) condemns the practice of the tragic 
poets whereby they substituted interludes (éufló!ugpa) for what 
used to be choral odes specially composed for each play, and 
recommends that the chorus should be treated by the poets as 
one of the characters. There is no reason to believe that he 
might have approved of the fashion in comedy, while he dis- 
approved of it in tragedy. It might, therefore, be argued that 
“ parodos” in the passage from F.N. discussed above is ironi- 
cally used to mean the sole part of the performance in which 
the chorus is & legitimate participant in the comedy. 

Given this special significance of the parodos in Middle 
Comedy it is not surprising to find that when an artist wanted 
to represent the chorus of a specific play in action his choice of 
the moment of the performance to be represented was prac- 
tically limited to the parodos. 


(b) The Agora reliefs with comic choruses. 


Two marble reliefs, found in the Athenian Agora and dated 
in the third quarter of the fourth century B. C., represent comic 
choruses, It is likely that they originally belonged to choregic 
monuments. They are both in a very poor state of preservation. 

Four fragments of the first one have been discovered.2* They 


38 Webster, Hesperia, XXIX (1960), pp. 263-5, pl. 66, B7; Bieber, 
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show a number of chorus-men (seven or eight) wearing padded 
tights, short tunics, cloaks, flat caps, and masks with wedge- 
shaped beards (Webster's Type A)," and carrying staffs over 
their left shoulders. The masks and upper parts of the torsos 
are shown in frontal view but the hips and legs are shown in 
profile, and the men are advancing in a single file from left to 
right. They are in fact doing a dancing step with their left 
knee bent, the right thigh raised to a horizontal position, and 
the shank folded up beneath. In addition to the chorus-men 
two other figures are shown on two different fragments. On the 
first one we can see the lower part of a figure in a long robe 
and cloak apparently moving to the right in front of a dancer, 
whose legs only are preserved on the fragment in the position 
described above. On the other fragment a part of the torso 
and mask of another figure is preserved next to a chorus-man, 
of whom we can see only the left hand holding the staff and a 
bit of his body. Unlike the long-robed figure on the first frag- 
ment, the additional figure on the second one is pot-bellied (i.e. 
padded) and, like the chorus-men, wears his belt above his 
stomach ; but he is distinguished from them by his mask, which 
has a short, wide beard (Webster classifies it as M, “perhaps 
the ancestor of the leading old man of New Comedy ").?? 

The revisers of Pickard-Cambridge’s Festivals *? take the two 
figures as actors. Webster and Bieber suggest that the long- 
robed one is a flute-player.? Webster also suggests that the 
staffs may be “an abbreviation for spears,” and the caps a 
version of the Macedonian kausia, in which case the chorus 
should consist of soldiers.** 

It seems to me beyond doubt that the Middle Comedy chorus 


Hist. of Gr. and Rom. Theat.?, p. 43, fig. 181; Pickard-Cambridge, Dram. 
Festivals of Athens?, p. 215, fig. 103. 

27 Monuments Illustrating Old and Middle Comedy, B.I.O.8. Suppl. 9 
(2nd ed. as Suppl. 23), pp. 7-8. 

28 Tbid., p. 8. 

?9 The Dramatic Festivals of Athens, 2nd ed. revised by J. Gould and 
D. M. Lewis (Oxford, 1968), p. 215. 

$9 Webster, Hesperia, XXIX (1960), p. 264; Bieber, Hist. of Gr. and 
Rom. Theat.*, p. 43. 

31 Loo. cit.; he also suggests (as a less likely alternative) a chorus 
of kings, and refers to & play by Nicostratus with the title Basileis. 
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represented by the Agora relief is executing a piece related to 
the subject of the play and not an interlude. This is the impli- 
cation of the presence of an actor in the scene which the sculptor 
(or indeed the choregos, if the relief comes from a choregic 
monument) chose to represent. The actor with the short beard 
is very close to the chorus-man behind him; in fact, he stands 
in the same relationship to him as all other chorus-men to each 
other. So we may legitimately infer that he is dancing along 
with the chorus. This leaves us with the long-robed figure, 
which is moving towards the same direction as, and in front of, 
the chorus but is not dancing. Although an actor impersonating 
a female character cannot be ruled out, the suggestion that we 
have the lower part of the body of a flute-player seems to me 
more likely (but there is no reason why the flute-player should 
be a woman, as Bieber thinks).8* The subject of our represen- 
tation is the chorus of a comedy, and flute-players are con- 
ventionally included in representations of performing choruses, 
whether they are dramatic, pre-dramatic, or non-dramatic.*® 
Traditionally, also, flute-players are shown in decorated long 
robes, and that such was the dress of the flute-players of comedy, 
too, is proved by Attic and South Italian vases.** 

Actor and “ flute-player ” are leading the chorus on the relief. 
“The relief seems to run around the four sides of a block.” 3 
If the fragments with the two non-choral figures come from 
different sides of the block, then these figures lead two different 
sections of the chorus respectively. If, on the other hand, the 
two fragments belong to the same side, then the pair of legs 
behind the flute-player must belong to the actor and not to a 
chorus-man. Whatever the case may be, it is clear that all 
figures are advancing to the right, But if the flute-player is 


82 Op. cit., p. 43. 

*3 Dramatic: Pickard-Cambridge, F'estivals?, figs. 40, 42, 43, 45, 46, 49 
(the Pronomos vase), 50; Bieber, op. cit., figs. 15, 16, 27, 28, 31-3, 36. 
Pre-dramatic: Bieber, figs. 124-6, 182; Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyrambd, 
Tragedy, and Comedy, pls. bb, 7, 8b, 9a-b. Non-dramatie: Pickard- 
Cambridge, ibid., pl. la-b; Bieber, fig. 17. Cf. Beazley, Hesperia, XXIV 
(1955), pp. 305 ff. 

** Attic chous in Leningrad, Bieber, op. cit., fig. 184, Pickard-Cam- 
bridge, Pestivals?, fig. 78; Campanian krater in Princeton, Bieber, fig. 
531. 

*5 Webster, Hesperia, XXIX. (1960), p. 264. 
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not standing amongst or facing the chorus, as is the case in all 
the representations quoted above (n. 83), then he is leading the 
chorus into the orchestra. As I have argued elsewhere;?9 we 
have a similar situation on a Berlin vase with a chorus of men 
dressed up as birds, also led to the place of their performance 
by the flute-player.?" 

Tf the interpretation offered here is correct, the Agora relief 
represents the parodos of the chorus. The actor on the relief 
corresponds to Karion in Aristophanes’ Plutus (253-321), and 
the slave Manes in Mnesimachus’ Hippotrophos (C.A.F., II, p. 
437, fr. 4), who is sent by his master to the market-place to 
summon the young men of the cavalry to a feast—no doubt 
these youths would later on enter the orchestra led by Manes 
“in much the same way as the chorus comes on behind Karion 
in the Ploutos.” 38 

The other Agora relief has a similar chorus.*® Seven chorus- 
men are shown to advance in two rows from left to right, doing 
a dancing step similar to that of the other chorus. They also 
wear the same padding, head-gear, and type of mask, but have 
no staffs or cloaks. Unlike the chorus-men on the other relief, 
they wear a short exomis over their tights. Unfortunately, the 
top and both side ends of the relief are missing so we cannot 
know whether any other figures were represented on it. It 
could not, therefore, be argued that this might be another repre- 
sentation of a parodos, although the dense formation of the 
choreuts and the similarity of the dancing movements on the 
two reliefs are indications that this may be the case. 


39 Parabasis and Animal Choruses, chap. IX (London, The Athlone 
Press, 1971. But cf. n. 38 below. 

. *t Illustrated in Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, etc, pl 9b; Bieber, 
op: cit., fip. 124. 

38 K, J. Maidment, C.Q. XXIX (1935), p. 22; Webster, Studies in 
Later Greek Comedy, p. 60. However, Professor Webster now suggests 
that the Berlin vase (see previous note), as well as both the Agora 
reliefs, show exodoi rather than parodoi of choruses (The Greek Chorus 
[London, 1970], pp. 94, 192). But how is the actor on the first Agora 
relief to be explained? 

8° Hesperia, XXIX (1960), pl. 66, B33; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals?, 
fig. 104. 
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III. THe Comic Cuonus: THE INTERLUDES. 


(a) Stripping before dancing. 


It was suggested above that Aristotle may have used the word 
parodos ironically and implied that the chorus, after all, was 
“used,” i.e. played a part, only in the parodos. However, 
there is evidence that he may also have meant, quite literally, 
that the chorus could not display its purple after the parodos, 
anyway. 

It can be established from Aristophanes that in the fifth 
century the comic chorus could strip to obtain freedom of move- 
ment in scenes of lively mimetic dancing: ihe “battle scene” 
in the Wasps (408), a similar scene in the T'hesmophoriazusae 
(656), the parabasis of the Lysistrata, which, exceptionally, has 
a mock-battle character (615, 637, 662, 686). According to a 
number of scholia this was a general rule: yupvoy yap soto roy 
Xopov of kopuKot del, iva dépynrat (schol. Peace, 729; cf. schol. Ach., 
627, schol. Wasps, 408). The practice of stripping before 
dancing was normal in drama as well as in real life: Plat., 
Menez., 986 D; Ar., Thesm., 1181, ef. Lys., 82. 

It is in itself likely (and more or less generally acċepted) 
that the choral interludes of Middle Comedy consisted. of song 
and dance;*? although the opinion that the chorus only danced 
but did not sing has also been expressed. What exactly these 
interludes were really like we do not and shall not perhaps 
ever know, because they were not recorded but are simply repre- 
sented in the manuscripts by the word XOPOY.*? However, if 
it could be shown that the comic chorus gave in the entr’actes 
a lively dancing performance, and that this was a general and 
more or less invariable practice, Aristotle’s statement about the 
use of purple in the parodos would cease to seem obscure or 
ambiguous. 


(b) The evidence of the fragments. 
In a fragment from Alexis’ Trophonius (C. A.F., IT, p. 388, 


*? Maidment, loc. cit.; E. W. Handley, O.Q., N.S. III (1953), p. 59, 
n. 4, 

‘K, Holzinger, Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar zu Aristophanes’ 
Plutos, pp. 125f.; C. F. Russo, Aristofane (Florence, 1962), pp. 358 ff. 

5? See Handley, loc. cit., pp. 55-61. 
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fr. 237), produced between 360 and 350, someone bids the chorus 
io strip right off (and dance) so that they will not look alto- 
gether like Boeotians who are unable to move and only know 
how to shout, drink, and eat, all night through: 


m 9 - 
viv & iva py wavreAds Botortot 

- -” ae ; 
$aívgoU' eva. vois Siactpew bpãs cibuorpévors, 
ws áktygrot viv elvat Body kal artvew * uóvov 

4 ~ EH f hS A hj Ld y Y 
Kat devrvety értordpevor da TéAovs THY vóxO' GAnY, 
-~ X —- g; 

yupvou? avrovs ÜGrrov aravres. 


The dancing scenes in Wasps, Lysistrata, and Thesmophoria- 
zusae (cited above) belong to the dramatic action. The chorus- 
men take off their cloaks ostensibly to fight or search the Thes- 
mophorion, although their intentions are in fact realized in terms 
of mimetic dancing. On the other hand, the dancing in Tro- 
phonius is extraneous to the plot; the chorus is merely asked 
to strip and dance, not to do anything that will help forward 
the action——which is to say, they are asked to perform an 
interlude. 

Alexis’ fragment is in Eupolidean. This metre, which was used 
in the past in the composition of a purely choral part, the 
parabasis, leads Kock to find here traces of a chorus, although 
a chorus similar to the one in Plutus: “ Metrum est Eupoli- 
deum: choro igitur, ut Aristophanes in Pluto, Alexis videtur usus 
esse," 4* The fragment, however, is not spoken by the chorus 
but by someone who shares the Eupolideans with it, as Karion 
shares with the chorus the opening song in Plutus. Indeed, 
the command given to the Boeotians of Trophonius resembles 
the way the Farmers of Plutus are urged by Karion to “turn 
to another form (sc. of performance)” at the end of the parodos: 


GAN eld vov tev oKwoppdtav áraAXayévres Hey 

tpeis ex’ GAN’ idos rpémeot", 

éyà & iov jòn AdOpa. 

BovAjoopat roð eorórov 

AaBdv Tw' dprov kai kpéas 320 
pagwpevos TÒ Aouróv ovro TQ KÓTE Evveivat. 


13 Cod. Venetus A of Athenaeus, who quotes the fragment, reads roveiy, 
which is also printed by Kock. Mive» is an emendation by Casaubon. 
** 0.A.F., IT, p. 383. 
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The AX eSes is a reference to the character of the interludes, 
which did not exclusively belong to a specific play, and must 
have been considerably different from the choral parts of Old 
Comedy. Handley, following Maidment, thinks that the inter- 
ludes of Plutus consisted of song and dance; Holzinger and 
Russo think the chorus danced but did not sing (note 41, above). 
Whatever the case may be, the word kóre in line 321 should refer 
to the physical effort of the chorus,*® which is ironically con- 
trasted with the luncheon Karion is going to have inside the 
house. This should be understood as a reference to the dancing 
of the chorus in the interlude. 

Two fragments of Eubulus (second and third quarter of the 
fourth century) seem to preserve addresses of characters to the 
chorus.? In the first one (C.A.F., II, p. 165, fr. 3, from 
Ankylion) someone tells the women (sc. of the chorus) to dance 
throughout the night in the celebration of the festival on the 
tenth day after the birth of a child (when the child was given 
his name): 

elev, yvvatkes* viv drws THY voy? óAqv 
èv tH Sexary Tov madiov xopetcere* 
Oyow 96 vucyrijptov vpeis Tawvias 

Kai pra méyre kal piAqpar’ éyyéa. 

The second Eubulus fragment (C.A.F., IT, p. 166, fr. 8, from 
Amaltheia) reads as follows: 


, 
Kai mpos ye rovrois AKÖV els péoov .. . 
karaÜéyres elaáAAeoÜe kai Kaxalere 
éxl rois Karappéovow ATÒ keAeDo aros. 


Here we have a reference to the game of askoliasmos, which 
took place during the Rural Dionysia (Virg., Georg., IT, 380 ff.), 
but probably was not confined to it. Our fragment cannot be 


‘S Holzinger, op. cit., p. 125. 

4° Webster, Studies in Later Greek Comedy, p. 61. 

‘7 Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 135; Pickard-Cambridge, Festivals’, 
p. 45. The word áekwXacuós, which also means “hopping on one leg,” 
is derived either from doxés or from exéAos; Frisk (Griech. etym. Wörter- 
buch, s.v. &ckóXia) favours the former etymology, but Latte (Hermes, 
LXXXV [1957], pp. 385 ff.) suggests that only the latter is possible 
and that the dance on the wineskin was not even called askoliasmos 
in the fourth century B.C. 
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connected with any Attic festival but strongly suggests that in 
a mythological comedy, like Amaltheia, with Heracles as a 
central character, the lively and funny game of hopping and 
“dancing” on an oiled wineskin could serve as an interlude. 
Perhaps it should also be noted that in both the Eubulus frag- 
ments an element of competition is implied: a prize is specified 
for the winning dancer in Ankylion; the winner in the askolias- 
mos would be the one to stay longer than the others on the 
wineskin, and the prize would be the skin itself, whether it was 
really filled with wine (Ar., Pl., schol. 1129) or, as is more 
likely, with air. Thus the comic interludes, if it is accepted 
that the above fragments introduce such interludes, assume a 
special interest for the audience all of their own. 

The two fragments of Eubulus, the one from Alexis Tro- 
phonius, and lines 316-321 of Aristophanes Plutus have this 
in common: in all four cases someone tells the chorus to perform 
what we might reasonably call an interlude. Eubulus’ fr. 3 and 
Alexis’ fr. 237 have another point in common: in the former 
the women are asked to celebrate by dancing “all night long” 
(riv voy? Gay), in the latter the Boeotians are bid to strip and 
dance in order to show that they know how to do something 
else in addition to eating and drinking “all night long” (ry 
véxÜ" óÀxv). I wonder whether we should not recognize here an 
allusion to what the chorus was expected to do later on in the 
performance, during its other interludes. 

At this point we should notice that none of the choral inter- 
ludes of Plutus, except the first one, is introduced or alluded 
to by the characters of the play. It should also be recalled that 
the chorus in New Comedy is completely ignored after the end 
of the first act, where the first appearance of the chorus is 
announced by the actors, who do not want to be overtaken by 
the group of revelling youths and withdraw without ever 
exchanging a word with the chorus. Now if it is likely that 
in all fragments discussed above an actor addresses the chorus, 
it is also likely that these fragments belong to the beginning 
of the plays or, more precisely, introduce the first interlude 
of each chorus; but they also foreshadow what is to come on 
the part of the chorus later on in the course of the comic 
performance. 
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(c) The lwely nature of the comic dancing, 


. The final development of the comic chorus into the standard 
komos-group of New. Comedy would not have been possible if 
the chorus had not had the tendency towards lively movement 
and dancing at the earlier stages of its development. In a 
fragment from Alexis’ Kouris (dated between 345 and 814) the 
first appearance of the chorus is announced as follows (C.A.F., 
II, p. 338, fr. 107): 


Kai yàp ert kGpoy . . . àyÜpómov ópä 

rAnvos mpoocióv, os TOV KaÀóv rc kayalay 

évÜdOe ovvóvrov* py yévovró pot póvo 

vixrwp åmavrjoat KaA@s werpayoow 

bpiv wept tov BadAopeyv’ ob yàp ay morte 5 

Goipariov dxevéykat pn pisas wrepd. 
This announcement is quite elaborate as compared to the for- 
mula used by Menander to introduce the chorus at the end of 
the first act,“ and suggests that when Kourts was produced the 
chorus of the komos-type was still at the beginning of its career. 
Now the word fgaXMoepós in line 5 is explained as “jumping 
about, dancing” in L. S.J., and F. Leo suggests that BadAiZew 
means “beinewerfen” and that “im Athen des vierten Jahr- 
hunderts kann BadAiopés kaum etwas anderes als einen lustigen 
Tanz bedeutet haben." *° 

In view of the fact that in the course of the second part of 

the fourth century the comic chorus developed into a stereo- 
typed group of drunk revellers we should examine here some 


fourth-century texts which associate the dancing of kordas with, 


drinking. But because the kordax is more often than not 
described as a solo dance a few preliminary words about the 
dance itself might be in order. 


*8 Dyse., 230-2, Aspis, 246-8, Wpitr., 33-5, Perik., 71-2. 

4° Hermes, XLIII (1908), p. 309. See also Frisk, op. cit., s. v. BaAM$o; 
Chantraine, Dict. étym. de la langue grecque, s.v. Badtdlfw; Ernout 
and Meillet, Dict. étym. de la langue latinet, s.v. ballo. Rader- 
macher (Annuaire de VInst. de Phil. et d'Hist, Orient. et Slav. = 
Mélanges Émile Boisacq, II [Bruxelles, 1938], pp. 206-8) thinks that 
the object of Baddifey may not be the legs or feet, and so on, but a 
person who is attacked (fSdAXerat) with oxwppara. So he considers 
BaXMepós as a synonym of cwuydla; but song and dance, he adds, were 
inseparable elements of the performance of ballismos. 

SoH. Schnabel, Korda» (München, 1910); Pickard-Cambridge, Fes- 
tivals®, p. 257. 
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The kordaz is defined by Aristoxenus and the later scholiasts 
and lexicographers as the form or type of comic dancing (ris 
8€ koris [dpxyoews rò elos] ô xadovpevos xopdag).°* In spite 
of its religious associations, both early (with Artemis in Pelo- 
ponnese5?) and late (with Apollo in Amorgos," and possibly 
Dionysus ët), it was considered obscene and vulgar, and Aristo- 
phanes says in the parabasis of Clouds that his comedy ''oi8' 
éoxwwe roUs dadaxpous, oùðè Kdpday’ etAkvocy . . . GAA’ abri Kal rois 
éreow miorevovo’ éXjAvOey" (588, 544). A few lines later he 
accuses Eupolis of introducing to his Marikas “ypaty pePionv 
Tov Kopdakos oUvex qv / Ppúviyos máa werolny’, ijv Tò kiyros oO” 
(555-6). These references to kordas in Aristophanes are usually 
taken to mean that this kind of comic dance (a) was shunned 
by Aristophanes though not by Phrynichus and Eupolis, and 
(b) was a solo dance. However, neither of these assumptions 
can be considered as proved by the parabasis of Clouds. ln the 
first place, it was customary for Aristophanes to accuse his 
opponents of vulgarity (doprixérys) and reliance on traditional 
low jokes—a practice from which he himself was not exempt 
(cf. schol. Clouds, 542). Secondly, what we are really told 
here is that an old woman danced the kordas in plays of Eupolis 
and (probably) Phrynichus. From this we may infer that an 
old bibulous woman dancing the kordaz may not have been an 
exceptionally rare sight on the Old Comedy stage. Now if we 
can suggest that Aristophanes disapproved of an old woman 
doing the kordaz (but even that is doubtful—he disapproved 
of such a character in the play of Eupolis, to be sure) we can 
claim neither that he disapproved of the kordax in all circum- 
stances,9 nor that the kordaz was exclusively a solo dance. 


51 Aristoxenus, fr. 104 Wehrli — Bekker, Anecd., I, p. 101, 16; for 
other references see Warnecke, E.-E., XI, 2 (1922), cols. 1382 ff. 

=? Paus., VI, 22, 1; Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, etc.*, pp. 164, 
167 f. 

53 T.G., XII, 7, 246, 

5t Lucian, Bacch., 1 f., De salt., 22; Arrian, Hist. Ind., VII, 8. 

5s Cf. schol. Clouds, 542. “He introduced the kordaw in the Wasps.” 

5e Such passages as Aleiphr. II, 15, 2, Lucian, Ikarom., 27, and 
Petron., 52, 8, which imply single dancers of kordaw (but not in a 
theatre) have no bearing on the fifth- or fourth-century dancing in 
comedy. 
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On the contrary, our evidence would support the proposition that 
the kordax was indeed a choral dance, or also a choral dance. 
Aristoxenus defines it as the form of comic dancing (though 
surely not the only one) in the same breath as éguéAea and 
cixwvs, the tragic and satyric dances respectively, the choral 
character of which was never, to my knowledge, denied.*’ 
Athenaeus clearly implies that it was a choral dance? And, 
then, all references to cultie dancing of “kordax” describe 
groups of dancers—whatever the relationship of these perfor- 
mances may have been to the comic ones.9? 

Leaving aside passages like Demosthenes, Olynth., II, 18-19, 
in which the drinking parties in the court of Philip are con- 
demned, we now have to turn to some texts of fourth-century 
authors, in which comedy, drinking, and the kordas are asso- 
ciated. The first one is the fragment of Mnesimachus referred 
to above. The master bids his slave to go to the market-place 
and tell the young men that the feast is getting ready and that 
they should come without delay: 


rovrois TOLVUV dyyedn’ bruy 

V'vxpóv robjov, Tò roròv Üeppóv. 10 
Enpòv pap, äpror Enpol, 

OTAdyXxV  OmTQgrat, XVAŬW npmaocToL, 


* . s . e ^ . 


kparijp éeppot Br" OLVOV, 17 
Trpómocts Xepet, Aérerat xépdaé, 
dxoAacraive: vous peipaxiwy, «rr. 


57 On the assumption that the kordax (a) was a solo dance, and (b) 
was introduced apa mpoofoxlay instead of the emmeleia at the end of 
Wasps, A. M. Dale suggested that the emmeleia was “mostly an affair 
of steps and attitudes for the individual dancer, and so could be danced 
by Io or Cassandra or Agave as well as by a tragic chorus” (The Lyric 
Metres of Greek Drama’, p. 209). Even if one does not accept this 
series of hypotheses the possibility that the emmeleia was both a choral 
as well as a single dance certainly exists. 

58 XIV, 630 C-E, ef. 631 C on the hyporehematie dancing, with which 
the kordaw is compared earlier. 

5° On kordas as a choral dance see E. Roos, Die tragische Orchestik 
im Zerrbild der altattischen Komödie (Stockholm, 1951), pp. 145 ff.; 
L. B. Lawler, The Dance of the Ancient Greek Theatre (Iowa Univ. 
Press, 1964), pp. 69 ff. 
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And then he proceeds to give a tremendous list of food delicacies 
awaiting the young men upon their arrival. We assumed (with 
Maidment and Webster) above that the young men would soon 
appear behind the slave as the chorus of the play, and we may 
now wonder whether they might not be doing a little later, in 
front of the audience, precisely what lines 17-19 suggest that 
young men do on occasions like this. 

Our second text is a passage from the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus (VI, 1-8): 4 8& dmóvoii éorw tropovy aicypav Epyov Kat 
Adywv, ô 88 dwovevoguévos Totovrós tis, olos Ópóca,. Tax) KaKis 
axovoat, AowWopyOyvat Suvdpevos, 7H 10e. aypaids ris Kal dvacecuppévos 
kai mavroroiós. apéde Svvards kal épxeiobar vadwy tov Képdaka kal 
mpogomeioy éxwy èv komke xopo. For our discussion the crucial 
part of this passage (kat zpoowreiov . . . xop@) has at times been 
bracketed (by Navarre), or emended to read: kai mposwreiov oük 
éxwv (Needham), or ko) poowmetov exwy èv kopaoTukQ yopő 
(Waehsmuth), against a unanimous tradition. R. G. Ussher, 
in his recent edition and commentary,9? introduces no change 
to the text and translates: “he gives an indecent display of 
solo dancing even (kal) when taking part (peowreiov éyev) in 
a comic chorus.” ‘This is, at best, a truly liberal translation, 
which presupposes that the kordax was a “pas seul,” some- 
thing that is by no means to be taken for granted (cf. above). 
In fact, this passage testifies to the dancing of kordas by the 
chorus of comedy; because it also gives us a very interesting 
insight into the social history of fourth-century Athens it 
deserves to be discussed at some length. 

Wachsmuth’s changes to the text, supported though they may 
be by Dem., De fals. legat., 287, are too many and unnecessary. 
We seem, therefore, really to have two choices here: (a) We 
can insert (with Needham) ot« before éyoy and understand 
the text as follows: “He (the desperate man *) is, for instance, 
capable even of dancing the kordax when neither drunk nor 


9? The Oharacters of Theophrastos (London, 1960), p. 74. 

* We should here distinguish between what we now call despair, i.e. 
ultimate loss of hope leading to recklessness, and what Theophrastus 
means by dwévoa: a sustained state of mind leading to a modus vivendi, 
in which the hopeless loses all his dignity and sense of shame, “ com- 
promises,” as it were, with the circumstances, and will do anything to 
survive: drévod sre bromovy alaxpay čpywv kal Adywr. 
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wearing a mask in a comic chorus." 9? (b) Allowing the text 
to stand as it does we should translate as follows: “He is, for 
instance, capable even of dancing the kordas sober and wearing 
a mask in (i.e. as a member of) a comic chorus.” This inter- 
pretation, which is quite literal and respects the tradition, needs 
to be qualified because it seems to make 'Theophrastus suggest 
that the comic chorus and its performances were morally con- 
demnable. This is, I suppose, the reason why the text was felt 
to be in need of emendation. 

What Theophrastus says, however, is nothing more than that 
it takes a desperate man to dance in a comic chorus. But this 
amounts to no denouncement of the performance of the comic 
chorus in general, nor for that matter of the inclusion of the 
kordax in such a performance, any more than a modern pro- 
nouncement to the effect that it takes a woman of loose morals 
to act nude in a motion picture would amount to passing a 
judgment on cinema, or for that matter on the nude in cinema. 
For all we know, Theophrastus may very well have found the 
kerdax appropriate to the performance of a comic chorus and 
yet considered the actor who danced it as “desperate,” as we 
may today regard a nude scene on a theatre stage or movie 
screen aesthetically justified and yet form an opinion about the 
morality of the actors involved in it quite independent from the 
aesthetic validity of their performance.* 

This interpretation is borne out by what else is said of the 
ávovevoguévos, following our passage: he collects the money from 
the spectators of juggler-shows and will fight with those who 
refuse to pay; he is terribly good in running an inn (avSoxetcat) 
or a brothel (wopvoBooxjoat), in collecting publie revenues for 
a profit (reAwvyoat), in short, in regarding no shameful job 
unworthy of himself, like being a publie crier (xqoórrew), a cook 
(nayepejew), or a gambler (xvfeóav).9* Many of these occu- 
pations we would not regard as shameful today, and most of 
them, if not all, were necessary for the function of ancient 
society—or, to put it differently, were well established profes- 


"2 Of. Dover, Aristophanes, Clouds, on line 540. 

7? Such an opinion need not be condemnatory; hence the preoccupation 
of the cinema publie with the sexual life of movie stars. 

*5 Ohar., VI, 4-5. 
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sions. But in a society infinitely smaller than our own and 
much more clearly divided into classes and groups in terms of 
birth rights (freedom, citizenship), family status and tradition, 
wealth, and education, certain professions would naturally be 
confined within the limits of certain groups and considered 
shameful by the members of the upper strata of the society. 
As far as they are concerned, he who does such shameful jobs 
is a desperate man. Theophrastus’ Athens, however, availed 
itself of the services of public criers, cooks, and «opvoBoockot, 
as much as the theatre did of kordaz dancers. 

The reader whom the above interpretation of Theophrastus’ 
views about the kordax and its dancers has failed to convince 
is now invited to consider the following passage from the Laws 
of Plato (VII, 816 D-E): rà pay obv róv kaÀGv owpdtoy kai 
yevvatov Wvxüv els ras xopelas, olas elpnras Oety ajràs eva, Sta- 
merépavrat, rà St Tov aloxpóv cwpárov kai Otavogpárov Kal räv èr 
Tà TOD yéAoTos KopoO)uara rerpappévov, Kara AdEw ve Kal Qv kai 
Kata Opxynow Kal karà TÈ cvoóroy mdvrov pipypata Kekwopodnpéva, 
3 PF * , X $ » M , bj . 
dvayKn pev ÜcácaoÜa,. Kai *vopiLew* dyev yap yeAotwy tà ozovdaia 
Kai vávrov tõv evavrioy và évayria pabeiv piv od Suvardv, ef uéAXe 

/, v ~ ` 3 7 ` 3 4 ¥ * /, 
vis $póvuxos EcecOat, woreiy 8€ odk aù Suvarov duddrepa, el Tis ad pédrAee 
Kai opixpov aperys pebéEev, GAG adroy Evexa rovTwv Kat pavOdvew 
2 4 - - r 2 Y ~ x , t - ` , 
avra, Se, rot py more 9v Gyyoiay Spav Ñ Aéyew Ooa yedoia, pdtv Gov, 
SovAas O6 rà Totavra kal Gévow éppíaÜow wpoordrrev pipeiobat, 
4 b & 3 A 7 Ld t - J £ 
arovdny 96 epi avrà elvat pndérore pnd Fvrwwodv, pyndé riva pavÜávovra 
+ 4 , * at 2 $ 
atta, "ytyyeoÜa, davepov r&v éAcvÜEpov, KTÀ. 


SYNOPSIS. 


In this paper the view that the “purple” in Arist, EN., 
11282823 should be understood as a garment of the chorus 
rather than as carpets or backdrops was maintained. 

The use of purple would turn the choregia of comedy, 
normally a “small expenditure” according to Aristotle, into 
an extravagant one. But the choregia of comedy was not a 
small expenditure, although it was much smaller than that of 
tragedy. In tragic productions, also, purple was used (though 
not necessarily as a garment of the chorus). So what Aristotle 
probably means is that the vulgar man takes ridiculous pride 
in responding to the task of the comic choregia, a relatively 
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small expenditure, as if he were asked to defray the cost of a 
lavish production of tragedy. 

The unnecessary expense appears all the more ridiculous since 
the purple was, after all, to be used just in the parodos. Parodos 
is the entrance and opening song of the chorus; it was also its 
only number that was relevant to the play, the only moment 
in the performance when the chorus was used as one of the 
actors—and this is how it should have been, but was not, 
used in the fourth century (Arist, Poet. 1456 a 25-32). This 
moment, precisely, is represented on & fourth-century Attic 
relief, which shows a comic chorus with an actor and a flute- 
player—a logical choice of subject for what appears to have been 
the monument of a choregos. It might, therefore, be suggested 
that Aristotle implies that not only the purple but indeed the 
chorus itself was to be “used” only in the parodos. 

But he may also have literally meant that the chorus would 
have no use for its purple after the parodos. This depends on 
whether the chorus would have any reason to strip after the 
parodos. Such a reason would be to obtain freedom of move- 
ment for its dancing. This, in turn, depends on whether 
stripping before dancing was a normal practice, and whether the 
interludes performed by the chorus at convenient breaks in the 
dramatic action were or involved lively dancing performances. 
Stripping before dancing was, in fact, a usual practice of single 
as well as of group dancers, in real life and on the stage. The 
choruses of Old Comedy took off their cloaks whenever vigorous 
action was called for. In such scenes the chorus performed a 
mimetic dance. No dance was part of the dramatic action in 
the fourth-century interludes (or they would not be interludes) 
but the chorus could still strip simply to dance, as in Alexis’ 
fr. 287. 

In Alexis’ fr. 237, Bubulus! frs. 8 and 8, and Ar., PL, 316-21, 
we have essentially the same situation: an actor tells the chorus 
to perform an interlude. In Pl. this is the first interlude fol- 
lowing immediately after the opening song of the chorus. The 
same must be true of the fragments, also, because in PI. no 
other interlude is ever referred to by the characters, and in New 
Comedy the chorus is completely ignored after the end of the 
first act, when the first choral interlude is announced by the 
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actors. In all four instances the performance of the interlude 
involves dancing, vigorous movement, or physical effort. The 
chorus-men, therefore, should be expected to take off their cloaks 
to obtain freedom of movement and we know that they did so 
in Alexis’ play. 

Furthermore, it can be maintained that the performance of 
the comic chorus in the fourth century was, on the whole, a 
dancing one, and that the character of the comic dancing was 
lively and even, in the opinion of some critics, obscene. The 
development of the chorus into a standard group of revellers 
in the late fourth century presupposes that the Middle Comedy 
chorus had already the tendency to move and dance in a lively 
manner. It is also likely that the traditional comic dance, the 
kordax, which had always been a choral as well as a solo dance, 
was commonly performed by the fourth-century comic choruses. 
The evidence consists of Mnesimachus, fr. 4, Theophrastus, 
Char., VI, 8, and Plato, Laws, VII, 816 D-E. Plato does not 
use thé term kordax but speaks of the shameful jesting, singing, 
and dancing in comedy, which, although useful from the view- 
point of education by contrasting values, should not be practiced 
by free men but be confined to slaves and aliens, Equally Theo- 
phrastus considers the dancing of kordas in a comic chorus a 
shameful occupation. The fact that he puts the kordas on the 
same level of shamefulness as, for instance, tax-collecting or 
cooking may imply that it was to be avoided by respectable 
citizens; on the other hand, it also implies that the kordaz was 
as established in theatre as those professions were in real life. 


G. M. SrrAxiS. 
^ UNIVERSITY OF THESSALONIKI. 


FIVE “RELIGIOUS” ODES OF HORACE. 
(I, 10; I, 21 and IV, 6; I, 30; I, 15)? 


Horace’s “religious” poetry has a surface similarity to the 
surviving religious poetry of his models, the early Greek lyric 
poets. Hence the concern of Horatian scholars to discover how 
Horace adapted the work of a more credulous age to the taste 
of his educated Roman audience. For this audience, although 
prepared to support the maintenance of the state religion as an 
adjunct and expression of Roman political and military domi- 
nation and to regard the Olympic pantheon as suitable subject- 
matter for art and literature, had nevertheless ceased to believe 
in the literal existence and attributes of the gods and had 
adopted shades of religious opinion ranging from scepticism to 
philosophical monotheism. This paper attempts, in considering 
five “religious” odes of Horace, to contribute to this inquiry. 


Ode I, 10 


Ode I, 10 is an imitation of a hymn to Hermes by Alcaeus 
of which Alcaeus, fr. 308.2 (b) (LIP) is probably a portion.? Two 
notable insights into the appeal of Ode I, 10 for a Roman 
audience have been provided by Wilamowitz’s discussion? (elabo- 
rated by G. Pasquali*) of Horace's allusions to Stoic allegorisa- 
tions of the attributes of Hermes-Mercury and by Ed. Fraenkel’s 5 
analysis of the technique of emotional contrast employed by 
Horace in stanzas 8-5. 

Orthodox accounts of Ode I, 10 do not, however, credit the 
ode with conceptual patterning or symmetry. There appear to 
be two such accounts, On the first and more popular account 
Horace is saying in stanza 2 (lines 5-8): 


1I am indebted to Prof. R. G. M. Nisbet and Mr. J. G. Howie for advice 
on this article. Their assent to all its conclusions should not be assumed. 

* Cf. Porphyrion, ad loc.; D. L. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus, pp. 252 ff.; 
R. G. M. Nisbet and M. Hubbard, 4 Commentary on Horace, Odes Book 
I, pp. 125 ff. 

5 S.u.S., p. 311. 

* Orazio Lirico, pp. 68 ff. 

5 Horace, p. 165, 
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te canam, magni Iouis et deorum 

nuntium curuaeque lyrae parentem, 

callidum quidquid placuit iocoso 
condere furto. 


and then proceeding to deal with completely new attributes of 
Mercury in stanzas 8-5. This first account assumes that in 
saying canam (line 5) Horace is employing the well-known 
poetic convention that such undertakings to sing are self-ful- 
filling, ie. that when the poet has said “I shall sing” (or an 
equivalent) he has done his singing." On the second account’ 
Horace says te—furto (stanza 2), then deals with Mercury in 
stanza 3 as the amusing thief—the last of the attributes of 
stanza 2——and then goes off at a tangent in stanzas 4 and 5 to 
deal with him in completely fresh aspects. On this second 
account canam must be self-fulfilling in respect of the first two 
attributes of stanza 2 but not apparently in respect of the third. 

The first of these accounts is clearly wrong. The correspon- 
dence between Horace’s descriptions of Mercury as the amusing 
thief in stanza 2 on the one hand and stanza 3 on the other is 
apparent and it is more than thematic. The linguistic respon- 
sions, i.e. callidum (line 7) — per dolum (line 10) and tocoso 
(line 7) == risté (line 12) must be deliberate and amount almost 
to a statement on Horace’s part that stanza 3 fulfills a promise 
to sing of Mercury in the Jast of the aspects mentioned in stanza 
2. I this is so, canam, as applied to this aspect, cannot be 
self-fulfilling. 

The second account, although correct in seeing stanza 3 as 
corresponding with the third specification of Mercury in stanza 
2, must be wrong in thinking that stanzas 4 and 5 have nothing 
to do with the remaining two specifications of Mercury in stanza 
2—as the messenger of Juppiter and the gods, and as inventor of 
the lyre. Two factors place this beyond doubt. The first is syn- 
tactical and stylistic. Stanzas 2, 3, 4, and 5 employ “Du-Stil ” 
in polyptoton—fe (acc.) (line B), £e (acc.) (line 9), te (abl.) 
(line 13), éu (nom.) (line 17). These stanzas therefore form 
a logical group. But within the group stanza 2 differs syntac- 


* Cf. e.g. (in early Greek lyric) Pind., OL, 6, 87-92; Pyth., 3, 78; 
Baech., 5, 179 f. 
7 Of. Kiessling-Heinze, ad loc. 
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tically from stanzas 3, 4, and 5. Stanza 2 is a first person 
undertaking by Horace to sing of Mercury in certain aspects. 
Stanzas 3, 4, and 5 are all straight narrations of various deeds 
of Mercury. Ode I, 10 was written for recitation, not for reading, 
so that such considerations are important. To interpret the ode 
in such a way as to place stanza 8 on a different footing from 
stanzas 4 and 5 is to do violence to the structure of the ode. 

The second argument against dissociating stanza 3 from 
stanzas 4 and 5 concerns the ancient conventions about under- 
takings to sing. For although undertakings to sing can, as 
stated above, be self-fulfilling in ancient lyric poetry and can 
also be genuine undertakings which lead to subsequent fulfil- 
ment, a combination of the two conventions such that a single 
“I shall sing” (or equivalent) is partially self-fulfilling and 
partially not so is, to my knowledge, unparallelled in ancient 
literature as well as highly confusing even to an ancient 
audience. 

Only one solution remains. Since canam functions as a 
genuine and subsequently fulfilled undertaking for Mercury as 
the amusing thief it must do so for Mercury in the two re- 
maining aspects in which he is mentioned in stanza 2, i.e. stanzas 
4 and 5 must amplify Mercury as munivum, etc. and as lyrae 
parentem. I shall now suggest how stanzas 4 and 5 do so. 

That stanza 3 fulfills Horace’s promise to deal with Mercury 
as the cunning thief is made abundantly clear by Horace. This 
clarity is necessary since the primary function of the stanza is 
to inform the audience which of the two possible conventions 
Horace is employing when he says canam (line 5). But we 
should not expect the other two correspondences to be equally 
apparent—only that they should be such that Horace’s educated 
audience could comprehend them and at the same time have 
their interest in the ode maintained by the element of riddle- 
solving involved in the understanding. 

Stanza 4 shows Mercury acting as the wourds of Priam. In 
antiquity the same officials regularly acted as moproi, xijpuxes, 
and dyyeXo.. This was natural since in some cases the functions 
were not easily distinguishable, Therefore it appears that the 
three titles came to be regarded as more or less synonymous. 


? Cf. e.g. Pind., OL, 2, 92; 7, 20; Hom. Hymn, 6, 2; 10, 1; 15, 1. 
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That xjpvé and dyyedos are equivalents is not questioned. The 
equivalence of xypvé/dyyeAos and words can be seen from, e.g., 
Hom., IL, I, 320 ff. where Agamemnon sends xypuxes/dyyeAo to 
fetch Briseis; Thuc. I, 181, where the ephors send a xypvé to 
fetch Pausanias home; and Soph., T'rach., 617 ff. where Lichas, 
acting purely as a messenger, is called (line 617) and refers 
to himself (line 620) as a wourds. Mercury, like the officials 
under his protection, was given all three titles. When Mercury 
therefore appears in stanza 4 as the person sent by Zeus to 
escort Priam to Achilles, Horace's audience would easily under- 
stand that stanza 4 is the fulfilment of Horace’s undertaking 
to sing of Mercury as magni Ious et deorum nuntium.® 

On the hypothesis being expounded, elimination now reveals 
both for us and for the original audience that in stanza 5 Horace 
is discussing Mercury as curuae lyrae parentem. The connection 
between this aspect of Mercury and stanza 5 is not at first 
obvious—as Horace doubtless intended it not to be. It was, 
however, perhaps clearer to the Romans than to us. It lies in 
a traditional close association between Mercury’s gift of his 
invention—the lyre—to Apollo and his receipt from Apollo of 
the uirga (line 18). 

Some of the surviving texts which display the association do 
not make it clear whether or not their authors thought that the 
two gods exchanged lyre and rod. If such an exchange were 
being described, it would be a variant of the normal myth in 
which the lyre was exchanged for Apollo’s cattle and the rod 
for something else.*° Whether or not an actual exchange is 
involved is not, however, material to the present matter. All 
that is required is that Horace’s Roman audience should have 
been aware of the close association. Evidence that the associa- 
tion was commonplace and so familiar to them can be found in: 


pes * we ^ ` , ?, ^e 
*"Epus 06 . . . àvri ras kÀomiüs v/v xéAvv Bidwor rË Arbo, 
Aaflóv wap’ abrod 76 kgpóketoy. 


Hypothesis ad Pind., Pyth., p. 1.12 ff. (Drachmann) 


* That Homer describes Hermes in Iliad, XXIV, the original source 
of this legend, as rogrós only is probably because the role of &y-yedos in 
Book XXIV is reserved for lris. 

19 Cf. T. W. Allen and W. R. Halliday, The Homeric Hymns, pp. 270 ff. 
for the various legends and sources. 
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as in 


TUM VIRGAM CAPIT id est caduceum quod primo Apollo 
habuit et donauit Mercurio (accepta ab eodem» lyra sibi 
tradita 

Servius, ad Aen., IV, 242 


Much more to the point the association occurs in: 


"Epuijs 6 Ais Koi Matas ris "ArAavros ebpe Avpay, Kal rods 
*A7édAwvos Boas KréWas edpéOn tad roð Geot Bia THs pavTiKys* 
drrethotyros 66 tot "AwóAXovos ékAajev atroU kal rà éri ray pev 

/ 8 / Se € ^ tO 3 o o omw * * c7 5 3:3 
rófa. petdidoas 06 6 Geds COokcv abrQ Tiv pavruc]v paBdov, ad 


t 


Hs Kai xpvoóppamis ó "Epis rpoonyopevOn, éEXaBe 8€ wap’ abroU 


viv Adpay. 
Schol., Il., XV, 256 (ABD) 


The importance of this scholion is that, like Horace, Ode I, 10, 
it is generally believed to derive from Alcaeus’ hymn to Hermes.’ 
Finally, it may be worth while recording that the Commentator 
Cruquianus comments on uirga in Ode I, 10: 


Virgam autem dicit caduceum, quam accepit ab Apolline 
lyra ei tradita"? 


If the above account of Ode I, 10 is correct, it possesses a 
pattern *®* and symmetry not previously credited to it. After 
a prologue stanza, Horace undertakes genuinely in stanza 2 to 
sing of Mercury in three aspects and then in stanzas 3-5 fulfills 
his undertaking, allotting one stanza to each aspect of Mercury. 
This sophisticated handling of subject-matter Involving increas- 


1 Cf. D. L. Page, loc. cit. The suggestion that Horace derived the 
rod-lyre association from Alcaeus does not conflict with Nisbet-Hubbard’s 
opinion, which I share, that the substance of stanzas 4 and 5 is later 
than Alcaeus. 

12 This comment does not, of course, necessarily show understanding 
of the correspondence in the way I am suggesting it should be under- 
stood. It may simply be an unthinking repetition of a traditional 
remark about the uirga. 

13 That the pattern revealed is nuntius, lyra, fur : fur, nuntius, lyra 
which is neither strict ring composition nor strict “composition in 
parallels” should not cause concern. Horace was not bound to such 
patterns and in any case, if it is desirable to envisage the ode in terms 
of such strict symmetry, the fur material can be thought of as a centre 
piece within a “ composition in parallels ” structure, i.e, nuntius, lyra, 
fur, nuntius, lyra = ABCAB. 
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ing subtlety of correspondence enables us both to comprehend 
something of the adaptation to which he submitted his Alcaean 
model (which could hardly have been written in a comparable 
way) and to appreciate the appeal of Ode I, 10 to its contem- 
porary audience. 

One minor observation remains. Stanza 3 has a linking and 
sign-posting function. This function explains the simplicity of 
its correspondence with callidum, etc. (lines 7f.). However the 
stanza compensates for its simplicity of correspondence by its 
complex allusiveness.  Nisbet-Hubbard rightly comment that 
amotas (line 10) is a technical term of Roman lawyers, quoting 
Gai., Inst., III, 196; Ulp., Dig., XXIX, 2, 71 and XLVII, 9, 3, 5 
as evidence. Another legal passage which expands the sphere 
of Horace's legal allusion is: 


rei communis nomine cum socio furti agi potest si per 
fallaciam doloue malo amoutt uel rem communem celandi 
animo contrectauit. 


Ulpian, Dig., X VII, 2, 451 


Since dolus malus was a necessary ingredient of furtwm: 


furtum sine dolo malo non committitur 
Gaius, ITI, 19, 7* 


per dolum must also have legal associations and per dolum 
amotas must be the poetic equivalent of the technical dolo malo 
amotas.*® Moreover, although restituo and not reddo is the 
normal legal technical word for restoring stolen property, the 
status of reddo as a poetic equivalent for restituo in these 
circumstances is guaranteed, oddly enough, by a legal text in 
which the two words are used as synonyms in different circum- 
stances: 


Rogo te, Luci Titi, petoque a te, ut, cum primum possis 
hereditatem meam adire, Gaio Seio reddas, restituas 
Gaius, IT, 250 


14 Cf, also Ulp., Dig., XVII, 2, 51. 1 am indebted to Professor W. A. 
J. Watson for advice on legal matters. 

15 Cf, also Paul, Sent., IT, 31, 1. 

19 That per dolum is part of the legal complex appears to be held by 
Nisbet-Hubbard, ad loc. 
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Finally, Horace has given the whole clause boues olim mst reddi- 
disses per dolum amotas a legal ring by casting it in a form 
analogous to that of a standard type of clause found in some 
enactments and in formulae from the praetor’s edict." 

The main purpose of these concentrated legal allusions is, as 
stated above, to offset the simplicity of the correspondence. By 
means of them Horace reminds his Roman audience of legal 
discussions of whether an impubes could commit furtum. The 
solution eventually reached by lawyers was that the impubes 
could if he was capas doli, but not if he was an infans? 
Mercury is an amusingly ambiguous case—an infans but speci- 
fically stated to be capaz dol. 

In playing with legal matters by thus picking up furtum 
(line 8) with quasi-legal language put in the mouth of Apollo, 
Horace is following early Greek lyrie precedents for the use of 
legal terminology.*® He is also reminding his audience that in 
the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, the original source of this 
myth, part of the confrontation between Hermes and Apollo is 
cast in the specific legal form of trial with Zeus as judge (lines 
327-96) and that Hermes pleads innocence inter alia on the 
ground of being a new-born infant (376 £). 

The question of the identity of the “speaker” of Ode I, 10 
(in Horace’s imagination) is not integral to appreciation of the 
ode but it is worth raising in view of similar inquiries about 
other odes made later in this paper. Commentators appear to 
assume that the imagined utterer of the ode is Horace himself 
(and may proceed from this to personalised interpretations of 
the ode in terms of Horace’s supposed devotion to Mercury, 
etc.) and up to now I have for the sake of convenience spoken 
as though I shared this view. I believe, however, that Ode I, 10 
is a choric hymn and that the “speaker” in Horace’s imagina- 
tion was a chorus and not himself. Internal proof is not avail- 
able but throughout antiquity poems in hymn-form which employ 


M Of. Dig., IV, 9, 1 pr.; XXXIV, 4, 1 pr. The clausule arbitraria 
also has this form but there can be no specific reference to this here 
since there was no clausula arbitraria in the actio furti. 

*8 Of. Dig., XLVIT, 2, 23. 

19 Cf, Pind., OL, 10, 7 ff.; Nem., 7, G1 f. 

= Cf. also G. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece, pp. 40f. 
Horace’s version of course does not introduce Zeus. 
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only cult-material appear to be written along the lines of genuine 
cult-songs sung by choruses and to have such choruses as their 
imaginary speakers. Horace, Ode Y, 10 and its Alcaean original 
fall into this category.” 


Odes I, 21 and IV, 6 


Ode I, 21 contains one feature of obvious contemporary 
interest. The last stanza is devoted to the early Augustan day- 
dream of conquering Britain and Parthia. But the appeal of 
the ode as a whole to Horace’s contemporaries is not immediately 
clear. 

Some of this doubtless lies in the recurrent verbal and con- 
ceptual tricks found in the ode. Nisbet-Hubbard have discussed 
the double references of tenerae (line 1) and of intonsum (line 
2) (confirmed by scholia Ady) and the honorific description of 
Latona (lines 3f.), Kiessling-Heinze the translations of Greek 
cult-titles and the colour contrasts of stanza 2. Common knowl- 
edge is the etymology of Algido in gelido (line 6) and the 
Auxós kal Aowiós reference of lines 18 f. There may be more of 
this minor artistry—-an almost certain etymology of Delos in 
natalem Apollinis, ? the word-play of pharetra—fraterna (lines 
11f.), the idea-play of Tempe tollite (lift up the valley).** 
This sort of thing was taken seriously in antiquity and does 
explain some of the appeal of Ode I, 21 for Horace’s contem- 
poraries. l 

But these minor elegances cannot have constituted the main 
attraction of Ode I, 21 for its original audience. 'This lay, I 
believe, in the use Horace has made of certain conventions of 
early Greek lyric poetry. 

Horace’s use of these conventions can best be approached by 
a consideration of the two contradictory views which have been 
put forward about the nature of the ode and the identity of its 


21 For further discussion of this type of problem see below, 

33 Before the birth of Apollo and Artemis, Delos was called by another 
name. Most etymologies of Delos in antiquity refer to their birth. 
Cf. R.-E., 8. v. Delos, 2 (IV, col. 2502). 

28 Cf. Juv., I, 81 £: 

ex quo Deucalion nimbis tollentibus aequor 
nauigio montem ascendit, ete. 
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speaker. On one account the ode is a set of instructions for a 
hymn and the speaker is Horace.2* On the other the ode is a 
hymn sung by a choir of boys and girls. The literary skill 
and sophistication which commended Ode I, 21 to its original 
audience lie at the root of this dispute. Whereas the second 
view, i.e. that the ode is a hymn sung by a chorus,” is, I believe, 
the better way of describing the ode, substantiation of this view 
requires that those conventions which make the ode appear to 
be in accordance with the first view, i.e. a set of instructions 
on the part of Horace, should be taken into consideration. 

These conventions have been demonstrated in a recent article 
by W. J. Slater.* In section 2 of this article, Slater, whose 
main interest is in Pindar, sets out evidence which shows that 
in early Greek choral lyric: 


(a) Instructions, directions, statements can be found which 
refer to what is actually being sung, i.e. the lyric can include 
built-in stage directions. 


: (b) These instructions or built-in stage directions can take 
many forms including addresses to the chorus put, like the rest 
of the lyric, into the mouth of the chorus. 


(e) That hence what Slater calls éyó in the poems, i.e. the 
utterer of such instructions, statements, etc., is “an element that 
implies in fact a vague combination of Pindar, chorus and chorus 
leader.” 

The precise formulations adopted by Slater (especially his “ éya 
figure”) may not please everyone but the substance of his con- 
clusions is beyond doubt—and moreover is capable of applica- 
tion beyond the field of archaic lyric. As examples Callimachus, 
Hymns 2, 5, and 6, and Catullus, 61 may be cited. Doubiless 
there are still more cases like these where scholars have spoken, 
e.g. of “instructions for singing a hymn” or “ prescription of a 


#4 For this view cf. e.g. G. Williams, Tradition and Originality in 
Roman Poetry, pp. 154 ff., 211f. and Nisbet-Hubbard, ad loc. (but see 
note 27 below). 

°° For this view cf. Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung, II, pp. 290 f. 

7° Naturally I am not implying that Ode I, 21 was written for per- 
formance in real life; only that Horace composed it in the tradition of 
early Greek, choral lyrics. 

#7“ Futures in Pindar,” C.Q., N.S. XIX (1969), pp. 86-94, 
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ritual” and postulated a hierophant or similar figure as speaker 
and where in fact the poem is a choric hymn imagined as being 
sung by a chorus and employing the convention described. 

In Ode I, 21 Horace is employing these same conventions. 
In this choral lyric there are built-in stage directions for the 
singing of what is actually being sung ; ?* these instructions take 
the form of addresses to parts of the chorus put in the mouth 
of the chorus who (in imagination) sing the ode.2® The diff- 
culty of appreciating what is happening in Ode I, 21 is due to 
the occurrence in it of these conventions not in the form in 
which they are found in surviving early Greek choral lyric, i.e. 
used partially, but employed throughout. The lack of a parallel 
in early Greek lyric for this extended use of the conventions 
may be accidental in that Horace’s models may have perished. 
But it would not be uncharacteristic of Horace to have innovated 
upon his predecessors by such an extension. In either case for 
a Roman audience Ode I, 21 like Ode I, 10 had a riddle-like 
quality, the difference being that whereas the “key” to Ode I, 
10 lay not only in appreciation of a single convention of early 
Greek lyric, i.e. the significances of undertakings to sing, but 
also in appreciation of literary symmetry and knowledge of 
mythology, the “key” to Ode I, 21 is appreciation of a complex 
linked group of Greek lyric conventions, plus possibly the ability 
to extrapolate from them an understanding of a Horatian inno- 
vation upon them,*° 


28 Nisbet-Hubbard state (Introd. to Ode I, 91) that the stage direc- 
tions in Ode I, 21 refer to Ode I, 21 and produce Horatian parallels for 
this practice, viz. Ode I, 26, 6 ff.; I, 32, 1 ff. 

2° In objecting (Introd. to Ode I, 21 and on line 1) to the idea that 
the ode is uttered by a choir of boys and girls, Nisbet-Hubbard are 
simply pointing out the admittedly confused and illogical nature of the 
conventions involved. It is not “absurd” to believe that the conven- 
tions are in operation. It is the conventions themselves which (in 
strict logic) are “absurd.”  Nisbet-Hubbard's parallels illustrate the 
matter admirably, especially Soph., Tr., 207 ff. where boys and girls are 
similarly addressed. 

3? As support for the idea that the extension is original to Horace 
it may be worth noting that the verb in the prayer for the final stanza 
is future indicative (aget, line 16), not, as is normal in such prayers, 
present subjunctive. (Cf. Nisbet-Hubbard's parallels.) This may be 
simply a device for expressing confidence that a prayer of great public 
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In support of the above contentions Ode IV, 6 may be cited. 
This ode has often been linked with Ode I, 21 as another 
supposed example of “instructions for singing a hymn.” In 
this case, it is alleged that the instructions are for the singing 
of the Carmen Saeculare, There is an intrinsic difficulty in 
this view. With the exception of palinodes, there are no undis- 
puted parallels in antiquity for a lyric poem referring to the 
composition or performance of another single lyric. Quite apart 
however from this difficulty, the set of conventions described 
above offers an explanation of Ode IV, 6 which not only confirms 
the interpretation offered of Ode I, 21 but also contributes to a 
better appreciation of what Ode IV, 6 is. In Ode IV, 6 Horace 
begins with what is indubitably a hymn to Apollo. At line 29 
he appears to have finished his hymn and to proceed to a personal 
reflection (lines 29-30) followed by a long address with instruc- 
tions to a chorus of boys and girls (lines 82-44). What is 
happening, in accordance with the conventions noted above, is 
as follows. The whole ode is a choral lyric sung by a choir of 
boys and girls. The instructions about singing (lines 35-40) 
and the statement about singing (lines 41-4) refer not to some 
subsequent performance of another piece but to what is actually 
being sung, i.e. Ode IV, 6. Ode IV, 6 is therefore another 
carmen saeculare.** There are parallels from early Greek lyric 
for two choral lyrics celebrating the same occasion.” Com- 
parison of the subject-matter of Ode IV, 6 with that of the 
Carmen Saeculare confirms this thesis. Apollo as the enemy 
of the Greeks and the champion of Troy, the escape of Aeneas 
from Troy and his foundation of Rome, Apollo’s championship 


importance will be fulfilled. (Cf. haec Iouem sentire deosque cunctos | 
spem bonam certamque domum reporto [Carm. Saec., 13£.]. It may 
also be that in antiquity such a substitution is a device to call attention 
to the author's innovation upon the conventions within which he is 
composing. Cf. Theoc., Id., 7, 52 where in a propempticon a similar 
substitution of future for subjunctive conveys conditional good wishes 
for the departing traveller’s voyage, the normal convention of the genre 
being that such wishes are made in the subjunctive and are absolute. 

"I.e. not of course a real contender with or alternative to the 
Carmen Saeculare or meant to be sung anywhere but in the poet’s imagi- 
nation, ef. note 25, above. 

a2 E.g. Pind., Ol, 2 and 3, 4 and 5, 10 and 11; Pyth., 4 and 5. 
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of the New 'Troy, his sister Diana as the moon, her concern 
with the fruitfulness of the earth, the coming marriages of ihe 
girls in the chorus—all these topics are Saecular Hymn material. 
In Ode IV, 6 the use of the conventions of early Greek lyric is 
(in contrast with Ode I, 21) partial and does not extend to the 
whole lyric, i.e. Horace conforms to the practice of surviving 
Greek examples. 
In addition therefore to contemporary interest in the then 
past celebration of the Saecular Games the appeal of Ode IV, 6 
depended on recognition of the conventions involved and conse- 
quent identification of Ode IV, 6 as another carmen saeculare. 


Ode I, 30 


Ode I, 30 is short, apparently simple and a xAnrixds pos, i.e. 
an example of one.of the commonest ancient genres. Therefore 
commentators have naturally been puzzled about Horace’s reason 
for writing it. 

A few surface sophistications seem to be present which enliven 
the ode on one level. Venus is told sperne dilectam Cypron 
(line 2). Since spernere is the “opposite” of colere in one of 
its senses, these words are a variant-equivalent of the normal 
kletic formula which would have run O Venus, quae colis 
Cypron, etc. dilectam (line 2) etymologises Cypron (line 2) 
as well as answering decoram (line 3). The Gratiae solutis 
zonis (lines 5f.) are invited to come and not the clothed Graces, 
the former being more suited to the occasion.?* 

But this level of sophistication is not integral to the intention 
or merit of a Horatian ode. The real point of Ode I, 30 lies 
in its use of the genre kXqrukós Dpvos. There were two distinct 
kinds of kletic hymn in antiquity. In the first a representative 
of the city, usually a chorus, summoned the god on behalf of 
the city. This call to an epiphany on a cult occasion could 


88 Cf. Nisbet-Hubbard, Introd., for various suggested solutions. 

3 Two pieces of learning may lurk in the first stanza—references to 
the Cypriot Cnidos (ef. Tzetz., llow. iorop., 1, 1; Sakellarios, Kumpiaxd, 
154 K.; (?)Ov., Met., X, 5311.) and to the bloodless sacrifices of Paphos 
(ef. Tac, Hist., II, 3; Virg., Aen., I, 415) —but this is necessarily mere 
speculation. 

35 For the kA«grikós Üuvos cf. H. Meyer, Hymnische Stilelemente in der 
frühgriechischen Dichtung (Kéln, 1933), pp. 50 ff. 
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include an invitation to take up residence in a temple. Such 
summonings were part of the seasonal religion of various cities 
whose gods were migratory. A literary example of this type 
of kletic hymn (addressed to Aphrodite) is 


Seiipy p èk Kpýras elt révdle vaðov 
&yvov, etc. 
Sappho, fr. 2 (LP) 


where the context, which is free from all personal elements, 
makes it clear that Sappho is imagining the kletic hymn as a 
publie utterance at a city festival, probably sung by a chorus.?e 

In the second type of kletic hymn a private individual 
summons the god to come to himself or to another private 
individual. The significance of this epiclesis is that the prae- 
sens deus will be favourable, provide help, etc. so that the 
summoning is really just a prayer for help. Sappho exemplifies 
this kind of summoning too. Cf. 


moxirdbpov’ abavar’ ’Adpoddira, etc. 
fr. 1 (LP) 


as does A.P., XII, 13 (Posidippus) where, as in Ode I, 30, 
Aphrodite is summoned by the poet to his girl-friend.** 

The unusual character of Horace’s kletic hymn can now be 
seen, and it is this feature of Ode I, 30 which sets it apart from 
the normal kletic hymn and no doubt appealed to Horace’s 
readers. Horace is summoning the goddess Venus to leave 
various cities and to come—not to Glycera—i.e. to favour 
Glycera—but actually to come and transfer herself into the 
temple of Glycera. Venus is asked to perform for Glycera the 
kind of service which she normally provides to a state, to 
come into the temple of a private meretriz rather than into a 
public temple of a city. The effect of this conceptual imperti- 
nence on Horace’s readers can be imagined. 

It is possible that Horace’s conflation of the two kinds of 


30 The use of the singular wœ (line 1) and + égois} (line 17) is, of 
course, a standard feature of chorie lyrics. 

3t The precise nature of the link between A.P., XII, 13 and Ode I, 30 
is disputed. The thesis I have put forward allows that A.P., XII, 13 
could have influenced Ode I, 30 but not that Ode I, 30 is a straight 
imitation of A.P., XII, 13. 
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kletic hymn was simply intended to shock and amuse his 
readers, But if this was so, it left a conceptual loose end. The 
migratory gods of Greek myth came and went. But when 
Horace calls Venus to Glycera’s temple, it looks as though he 
means Venus to stay there permanently. 

Because of this loose end, it may be worthwhile to speculate 
that Ode I, 30 was meant to suggest to the Roman reader a 
Roman institution similar to, but not parallel to, the Greek 
practice of public summoning of a god. This is the Roman 
practice of solemn euocatio of gods, in which a Roman official 
stood outside a city under siege by the Romans and addressed 
the tutelary deity of that city, inviting that tutelary deity to 
abandon the city under his protection, to come over to the 
Romans, and to take up permanent residence in a temple in 
Rome. This procedure was a regular feature of early Roman 
warfare.?9 

Horace’s audience was familiar with euocatio and Horace 
mentions it elsewhere in the Odes (II, 1, 25 ff.). Horace's inno- 
vation on standard Greek kletic practice might, I believe, have 
brought euocatio to the mind of his readers and thus given a 
new dimension to the kletic hymn, especially since the verb 
transferre and its derivatives seem to be the normal terms for 
removing gods or cults from one city to another. Cf. 


constat bello Punico secundo exoratam Iunonem, tertio 
uero bello a Scipione sacris quibusdam etiam Romam esse 
translatam. : 
Servius, ad Aen., XII, 841 


. .. ferus omnis luppiter Argos 
transtulit. 
Virg. Aen., II, 326 f. 
[Tunonem] leuem ae facilem tralatu fuisse 
Livy, V, 22, 6 
There is a well-known parallel for this sort of utilisation of 
a native Roman institution to add new life to a Greek genre. 
When the Greek genre xapos, i.e. the description and activities 
of excluded lovers, came to Rome, something similar occurred 
(though on a much greater scale) to what I am postulating 
for Horace, Ode I, 30. The Romans already had a native door 


s8 For this institution cf. R.-H., s.v. ewocatio; Ed. Fraenkel, op. cit., 
pp. 237 f. 
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song which was supposed by magical means to open locked doors. 
Since the main object of the Greek xéópos was to unlock the 
locked doors of an unwilling woman, Roman poets who wrote 
KGpo, incorporated the Roman institution of the door song into 
the genre xapos.*® I am suggesting that possibly, on a small 
scale, the same sort of thing is happening in Ode I, 30. In 
Ode I, 30, however, the Romanisation is probably an original 
Horatian innovation. 


Ode I, 15 


Ode I, 15 is unique. No other Horatian ode shares all its 
characteristics—lack of an addressee, material drawn exclusively 
from the Epic cycle, a structure consisting of a very brief 
narrative scene-setting introduction followed by a long prophecy 
uttered by a character from the heroic age. The uniqueness of 
Ode I, 15 is not surprising. It has been observed that the first 
book of Odes appears to have been assembled to demonstrate 
the great range of lyric effects of which Horace was master and 
consequently contains odes of unique forms which Horace did 
not repeat either because of their intrinsic difficulty or because 
he subsequently devised other forms to express the same ideas. 

The uniqueness of the form of Ode I, 15 has led scholars 
to follow up Porphyrion’s information about it, “hac ode 
Bacchyliden imitatur, by examining early Greek lyric for 
parallel structures. Many of the passages they have cited 
apropos of Ode I, 15 are of the greatest interest.*° But the 
closest parallel in early Greek lyric to Ode I, 15 seems to have 
been overlooked—a parallel not in subject-matter but what is 
more important—a parallel in literary form. This is Simonides, 
18D = P.M.G., 38 (548). The first few lines of this poem 


d f 
ore Adpvaxt 
Ld 
éy datdarég 
Ld Pd f 
dvends ve T pyy? avéov 
- £ , £ 
KwrnÜctad, re Alipwa Setpare 
čperev, OK aOidyToLoL Tapeuais 
ld L4 
dui ve Iepoé BáAAe iav xépa 
eiréy T'* à TEKOS . .. 


Lines 1-7 


59 Cf. F. O. Copley, Exclusus Amator, ch. 3 ff. 
t For these parallels and for other views of Ode I, 15 cf, Ed. Fraenkel, 
op. cit., pp. 188 ff. and Nisbet-Hubbard, Introd. to Ode I, 15. 
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have a syntactical structure almost identical with that of the 
first few lines of Odes I, 15—first a subordinate temporal clause 
setting the scene, then a main clause stating an action of 
the future speaker, then a clause introducing the speech—in 
Simonides another main clause (céev), in Horace a clause of 
consequence (caneret)—then the beginning of the speech itself, 
which continues in both cases to the end of the poem. The 
juxtaposition of these works of Simonides and Horace may seem 
at first to be of more benefit for the interpretation of this trouble- 
some piece of Simonides.** For it offers a useful indication 
that at the beginning of Simonides’ Danae poem the most that 
may be lost is a denotation of Danae, i.e. that the beginning of 
the poem may be almost complete as we have it. But the juxta- 
position also has value for the interpretation of Ode I, 18. 
Not only does it conclusively show, which none of the previously 
cited parallels does, that Porphyrion was right in finding the 
model in early Greek lyric, and hence almost certainly correct 
in his reference to Bacchylides, but it also shows us what the 
Bacchylidean original looked like (in terms of structure). We 
can therefore conclude that Horace, Ode I, 15 and its Bacchy- 
lidean original belong to a distinct category of poem charac- 
teristic of early Greek lyric, which consisted of a very brief 
narrative introduction in which the scene was set in the form 
temporal clause, main clause, so-and-so said, and was then 
followed by a speech—a category of which Simonides, 13D 
(P.M.G., 88 [548]) may be the sole surviving example besides 
Horace, Ode I, 15.47 Whether this sort of poem was a choral 
lyric or a solo aria cannot be determined. But almost certainly 
this sort of poem was written for performance by someone other 
than the poet.*? 


41 For the difficulties of Simonides 13D see D. L. Page, J.H.S., LXXI 
(1951), pp. 133 ff. 

42 The same type of scene-setting in inverse order occurs in Bacch., 
20(19), viz. wor’ (line 1) ... they sang(?) (line 3), followed by the 
scene introduced by 87’ (line 4) picking up ror’ (line 1). This frame- 
work was probably also a standard one since it is imitated stage by 
stage in Theoc., Id., 18, 1 ff. (cf. Gow, ad loc.). Hor., Ode I, 7, 21-5, where 
the sequence temporal clause, main clause, he said, speech occurs in the 
middle of the poem, might seem to argue against the above conclusions. 
But I am simply illustrating initial use (as in Ode I, 15) and not 
arguing that this is the sole use. 

43 C£, notes 25, 29, above. ; 
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Some of Ode I, 19's contemporary appeal must therefore have 
depended on Horace’s imitation of this type of early Greek lyric. 
Unfortunately, since only one other example survives, it is 
impossible to judge what innovations, if any, Horace made 
upon the conventions of that type of lyric. However, we have 
some information about an alteration made by Horace in the 
subject-matter of his Bacchylidean original: 


ut ile Cassandram facit uaticinari futura belli Troiani, 


ita hie Proteum. 
Porphyrion ad Hor., Ode 1, 15 (Introd.) 


This information, including as it does an interesting slip on the 
part of Porphyrion, focuses our attention on the question of 
why Horace chose Nereus as his speaker. In choosing Nereus, 
Horace chose him in preference not only to other human 
prophets but also to other divine prophets including the much 
better known prophetic sea-god Proteus. 

The reasons for Horace’s choice are, I believe, twofold and 
lie in the realms of mythology. The first can best be approached 
through the consideration that Ode I, 15 displays one of the 
commonest structural characteristics of early Greek lyric, namely 
that it is written in a primitive ring-compositional form, i.e. 
that the themes which occur in its first section reappear in its 
last. In Ode I, 15 the first two stanzas introduce the ships of 
Paris, ill-omened ships which will cause the Greeks to come and 
destroy Troy, and Nereus the prophet of doom. The last stanza 
introduces the ships of Achilles, bringing destruction for Troy 
at the hands of the Greeks, the fulfilment of the prophecy. 
As often in such cases the second appearance of the themes 
clarifies and explains their first appearance. In Ode I, 15 the 
last stanza highlights the first reason Horace had for choosing 
Nereus as the prophet of doom. Nereus was the father of Thetis 
whose son was Achilles. Achilles himself did not live to see the 
fall of Troy. But the fall of Troy was linked irrevocably with 
his line. Pindar (OL, 8, 42 ff.) records a prophecy of Apollo 
that Troy cannot ever fall without an Aeacid. On this the 
second occasion when Troy fell, the necessary Aeacid was 
Achilles’ son Neoptolemus, who had to be specially fetched 
to Troy before the siege could end in success. 

Out of all the prophets therefore Nereus is chosen first because 
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he alone has this blood-relationship with those Aeacids who 
would bring about the fulfilment of his own prophecy. 

A second and equally important reason for the choice lies in 
the character of Nereus in virtue of which he has other qualifica- 
tions just as significant for Horace’s purpose—again qualifica- 
tions possessed by no other prophet—i.e. first and more impor- 
tant he is a symbol of justice and secondly he is normally 
characterised by mildness. These and other characteristics of 
Nereus are clearly expressed in Hesiod’s etymologising account 
of him (Theogony, 238-6) : 


Nypéa & dtevdéa kai ddnféa "yetvaro Tlóvros, 
mpeafTórarov raidwv: airap Kadéovot yépovra, 
OvVEKA YNMEPTIS TE Kal Aros, Ove Üegua Téov 
Aera, GAA Sixaia kal Fria Syvea oldev- 


The connection between Nereus and justice probably reappears 
in Pindar (Pyth., 9, 94-6) : 44 


9 3 7 > ~ LÀ , la 7 35 
ovvekev, EL jiÀos ACTV, & TIS ayTaes, TO Y’ €v 
"t ? 7 
uvð merovapévov eÙ 
` ld ed ty 4 , $ 
py Aoyov fXAdzrrov adtowo "yépovros kpvmréro. 

- ~ M ^ ^ 
Kelvos alvetv Kat Tov éxÜpóv 
` ~ £ ld ` ef 3 y 
«avri Bupa atv re Sixa KkaÀà pébovr évvemev. 


That Horace was thinking along Hesiodic lines in terms of 
Nereus’ character is shown by the words fera fata (lines 4f.). 
Because Nereus is the voice of justice and Paris, the perfidus 
pastor, has already contravened justice by his flagrant breach 
of the laws of hospitality so Nereus utters fera fata in contrast 
with his normal mildness. This deliberate exclusion of mildness 
shows that Horace has Nereus’ character in mind. Nereus’ 
connection with justice is important for the understanding of 
the ode. He prophesies because Paris has sinned against justice 
and the fulfilment of Nereus’ prophecy means that the voice 
of justice becomes, through the agency of his descendants, the 
hand of justice too. 

This account of Horace’s reasons for choosing Nereus as his 
speaker is, I believe, an approximation to the understanding 


4* The identification of the dos yépwy as Nereus is suggested by Hom., 
Il., XVIII, 141 as well as by Hesiod (loc. cit.). However the title can 
extend to other sea gods, e.g. Proteus at Hom., Od., IV, 349. 
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Horace’s original audience would have had of his use of 
mythology. ' 

But Horace in thus using Greek mythology was not simply 
displaying his skill as a writer. He was also, I believe, saying 
something of contemporary significance. 

Modern readers of Horace, dominated by Virgil’s Aeneid with 
its vivid account of the fall of Troy and its emphasis through- 
out on the sufferings caused to the exiled Trojans by the loss of 
their city to their treacherous and detested Greek enemies, 
perhaps require an effort of mind to remember that Troy and 
its fall were highly ambivalent subjects for an Augustan 
audience and that the Aeneid is also a rejection of Troy. The 
same rejection of Troy and the reasons for it are set out by 
Horace himself in the speech of a Juno now reconciled with 
Rome in Ode ITI, 3, 18-28, 87-44, 57-60: 


‘Ilion, Ilion 
fatalis incestusque iudex 
et mulier peregrina uertit 
in puluerem, ex quo destituit deos 
mercede pacta Laomedon, mihi 
castaeque damnatum Mineruae 
cum populo et duce fraudulento. 
iam nee Lacaenae splendet adulterae 
famosus hospes nec Priami domus 
periura pugnaces Achiuos 


dum longus inter saeuiat Ilion 
Romamque pontus, qualibet exsules 
in parte regnanto beati; 
dum Priami Paridisque busto 
insultet armentum et catulos ferae 
celent inultae, stet Capitolium 
fulgens triumphatisque possit 
Roma ferox dare iura Medis. 


sed bellicosis fata Quiritibus 
hae lege dico, ne nimium pii 
rebusque fidentes auitae 
tecta uelint reparare Troiae. . . .’ 


Troy is still the first Rome, the Romans still feel pietas towards 
Troy, but Troy is also a rejected symbol of moral and political 
rottenness. ‘The idea of rebuilding Troy which is found in 
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Ode IIT, 3 is not a real project of the Augustan age. It is 
the horrible possibility that the same wickedness which destroyed 
the first Troy will spring up again in its daughter city Rome. 
The virtues which Horace is praising in Ode III, 3, the virtues 
of the 


iustum et tenacem propositi uirum (line 1), 


the virtues exemplified by the heroes Pollux, Hercules, Bacchus, 
Romulus, and Augustus are the virtues which will prevent the 
new Troy ever arising, i.e. prevent Rome ever falling into the 
evil condition of Troy. 

As justice is contrasted with the old and the new Troys in 
Ode IIT, 3, so the just Nereus and his descendants stand against 
the old Troy in Ode I, 15. There is no need of allegorising to 
import contemporary significance into Ode I, 15. It is already 
there. Ode I, 15 is an earlier, but no less successful, treatment 
of the same theme as occurs in the most “Roman” of all the 
“Roman” odes, III, 3. 


FRANCIS CAIRNS. 
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4 Of. Ed. Fraenkel, op. cit., pp. 267 ff. 


EPICHARMUS AND GORGIAS.* 


In his life of Plato, Diogenes Laertius preserves five of the 
fragments of the fifth century Sicilian comic poet Epicharmus.' 
The first four of these (171K-173K)? Diogenes tells us are 
taken from a work, To Amyntas, which was written by a certain 
Aleimus for the purpose of convincing Amyntas that Plato was 
indebted to Epicharmus for some of his fundamental phi- 
losophical doctrines. The fifth fragment (254K) may or may 
not be from this work of Alcimus, and may or may not concern 
Plato; Diogenes’ words are compatible with either assumption. 
It is generally agreed that Amyntas was the mathematician 
Amyntas of Heracleia, one of Plato’s pupils. However, there 
is no general agreement about the identity of Alcimus. Some 
scholars identify him with the rhetorician Alcimus, pupil of 
Stilpo? However, Berk offers a convincing argument for identi- 
fying him with the Sicilian historian Aleimus:* if the primary 
purpose of Alcimus had been to diminish the originality of 
Plato, he would have found much more convincing material in 
the Pythagoreans, Parmenides, Heraclitus, or Xenophanes; that 
he turned to Epicharmus rather than to these thinkers suggests 
that his primary purpose was not to belittle Plato but to exalt 
his countryman Epicharmus. One important aspect of this 
identification lies in the increased weight which it gives to 
arguments maintaining the authenticity of these fragments: if 
Aleimus was the Sicilian historian, writing to glorify his country- 
man, we can assume that he knew the works of Epicharmus 


* I should like to express my thanks to Professors Brady Gilleland 
and Philip Ambrose for their helpful advice and comments on this paper. 

+ Diogenes Laertius, ITI, 9-17. 

2 In references to the fragments of Epicharmus, I follow the text and 
numbering of George Kaibel, Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, I 
(Berlin, 1899), 171Kaibel = 3DK, 254K == 6DK. 

?Diels-Kranz,? 23B; Rostagni, It verbo di Pitagora (Turin, 1924), 
p. 8, n. 1; Olivieri, Frammenti della comedia greca e del mimo nella 
Sicilia e nella, Magna Grecia (1934). 

t Berk, Epicharmus (Groningen, 1964), pp. 85 ff.; Schwartz, “Alci- 
mus," P.-E., I, col 1544; Gigante, “Epicarmo, Pseudo-Epicarmo e 
Platone," La Parola del passato, VIII (1953), p. 167. 
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well Similarly, the recipient of his work, Amyntas, since he 
was a pupil of Plato, must have been well-acquainted with the 
works of Plato. Under these circumstances, deliberate forgery 
on the part of Aleimus seems unlikely, although forgery may 
have entered at some other point. A further argument in 
support of the authenticity of these fragments is the fact that 
none of them really proves what it was intended to prove: none 
is a clear statement of a Platonic doctrine. If Alcimus had 
intended to fabricate quotations to prove his point, he could 
surely have done better than these. However, it was acknowl- 
edged even in antiquity that forgeries were committed in the 
name of Epicharmus,? and each of these fragments has had its 
attackers as well as its defenders. Of the fragments, the two 
most in dispute are 171K and 254K. In this paper I should 
like to suggest that these two fragments may share more than 
the dubious distinction of being most in dispute, that they may 
derive from the same play, a play dealing with the rhetorician 
Gorgias. 
We shall first consider fragment 254K: 


~ L4 / 7 M - tj 
ws Ò éya Soxéw—doxéwy yap cada toam ToUÜ' ort 
~ oe ? ~ / Fd 3 
TOY ÉuGv VÁLA TOK éooeiTat Aó'yov TOUTOYV ETL. 
` t 3 A 2 N f [A] ~ » 
Kat AaPwy ris av7d mepAúcas TO METpOY O YoY Ext, 
T ^ ` / z f ~ 
eia, Sods Kal moppúpav, Aóyout vrowiXas KaAois, 
/ 3 A Ld 3 , * ^ 
dvordXAatoTos aŭròs GÀÀovs cUzaAa(oTOvs Gxodave. 


As I think—for thinking I know this well, that there will 
be remembrance of my words some day again. And some- 
one taking them and stripping off the meter which they 
now have, giving them a purple robe, embroidered with fine 
words, he being hard to wrestle will reveal the rest as easy 
to wrestle. 


Diogenes in quoting this fragment assumes that the speaker 
is meant to be Epicharmus himself, rather than a character in 
a play. If the és is identified with Plato, as many scholars 
have assumed, the fragment suggests that Epicharmus had 
prophetic knowledge of the use Plato would later make of his 
work. Until recently the fragment has been rejected by most 
scholars, in large part, it seems, because the notion of prophetie 
knowledge which it appears to express is unacceptable to modern 
thinkers. However, the fragment has also had its defenders. 


5 Athen., XIV, 648D (DK, 23A, 10). 
° Kaibel (op. cit. [above, n. 2], p. 138) considered it to be the con- 
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Susemihl? and Sehmid-Stühlin? both considered that the frag- 
ment was probably genuine, on the grounds of metrical style, 
and Thierfelder presents a convincing and novel argument on 
its behalf, an argument which we shall consider now. 
Rejection of 254K has resulted primarily from the discomfort 
felt by modern scholars in the presence of prophecy. However, 
the prophecy in this passage need not be taken seriously unless 
the identification of the speaker as Epicharmus and the ts as 
Plato is accepted. Diogenes himself does not actually make 
this identification; it is by no means an obvious identification, 
or, in fact, even the most likely one. Thierfelder suggests that 
the speaker was not Epicharmus himself but a mythological 
character in one of his plays (he suggests an “ Odysseus”), 
into whose mouth Epicharmus put the views of some well-known 
contemporary of his. ‘Thus the mythological character “ pro- 
phesies ” that some day “his own” words will be taken over by 
someone else. In doing this he comically inverts the claim of 
originality. Who could this someone be? The fragment con- 
tains several hints that it is an orator. Croénert, in analyzing 
the images used in the fragment, made clear its connections 
with rhetoric? Both the image of clothing discourse in splendid 
raiment and the use of wrestling terms to refer to eristic 
contests were common in fifth century rhetoric. The use of 
wrestling terms in rhetorical contexts is seen in the xataBadovres 


clusion of a spurious didactic poem, On Nature. Lorenz also attributed 
it to a didactic poem, but considered that this work existed and was 
genuine (Leben und Schriften des Koers Epicharmus [Berlin, 1864], 
p. 99). Crénert attempted to connect it with the Hibeh Papyrus, lines 
8-13 (Hermes, XLVII [1912], pp. 402-13). Diels-Kranz agreed with 
Crónert (op. cit. [above, n. 2], I, p. 193), but Thierfelder (“ Zu einem 
Briichstuck des Epicharmos [254K]," Festschrift Bruno Snell (Munich, 
1956], pp. 177 ff.) has pointed out fundamental differences between the 
two works which seem to rule out this interpretation. 

T Susemihl, Philolog., LIII (1894), p. 567. 

5 Schmid-Stühlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, I, 1 (Munich, 
1929), p. 645, n. 7. 

? Other instances of the deliberate use of anachronism by Epicharmus 
occur in 100K (references to Eleusinian mysteries are put into the 
mouth of Odysseus), and 58K (where the early writer of choliambic, 
Ananius, is referred to in the account of the marriage of Heracles and 
Hebe). 

?? Crónert (op. cit., above, n. 6). 


Vera A a YO 
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(Adyor) of Protagoras, and in the use by Gorgias of karaffaAévy 
in the Palamedes (85). Both Aristophanes“ and Plato!? em- 
ploy the image. Therefore, Thierfelder suggests that the tts 
might have been an orator, a contemporary of Hpicharmus. 
He chooses Corax. However, there are still other hints con- 
tained in the fragment. Crónert draws attention to the presence 
of a Gorgianie expression: OwAóev rò pérpov. This phrase is 
somewhat similar to Plato's Gorgias, 502C 5-7: 


SQ. Bépe ý, el ris TepiéAot THs woujoeos mdoys TO TE pédos kai 
Tov puduoy kal 7d uérpov, GAO re Adyot yiyvovrar TO Aerópevov ; 
Soc: Well then, if anyone should strip from all poetry its 
music, rhythm, and meter, would what is left be anything 
other than speech? 


The idea also occurs in the writings of Gorgias himself (Helen, 
9): 
Tv roino &racay Kat vouito kal dvoudle Aóyov éxovra pérpov. 
I consider and call poetry speech having meter. 


Still other possible reminiscences of Gorgias occur in the 
pairings of SvordAaoros and ebmaAa(corovs in the last line (com- 
pare Epitaph., 1), and Soxéw and Soxéwy in the first line. One 
should also note the mention of a purple robe in the fragment, 
and recall that Gorgias was noted for his purple robe.* Might 
the tts of this fragment be not Corax but Gorgias? From a 
chronological point of view, this is certainly possible. Gigante 


11 Clouds, 1229. 

1? Huthyd., 277D. 

18 Berk, (op. cit. [above, n. 4], p. 100) suggests Prometheus or 
Oedipus for the speaker, and Xenophanes or one of his followers in Sicily 
for the tis, but offers no reason for rejecting the rhetorical hints, 

15 DK, 82A 9. 

15 According to Wilamowitz, the dates of Gorgias are 500/497-391/388 
(Aristoteles und Athen [Berlin, 1893], I, p. 172, n. 175). Olivieri dates 
Epicharmus 528-438/431 (op. cit. [above, n. 2], pp. 5ff.). The only 
fragments of Epicharmus which we can date even approximately are 
Oayrh. Pap., 2427, frag. 27 (which suggests acquaintance with the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus or at least the Prometheus Pyrkaeus of Aeschylus and 
thus should be dated after 470) and Owyrh. Pap., 2429, frag. 7 (which 
contains an allusion to sycophants and thus must be dated some time 
after the establishment of the democracy in 466). The large number of 
plays attributed to Epicharmus suggests an extended period of literary 
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inadvertently adds a further bit of evidence for this identifica- 
tion when he draws attention to a “ tautology " in the fragment: 
in line three the word ab$rá, for metrical reasons, stands in place 
of abroós and refers to Aóyovs. Therefore, in substance we have 
Aóyovs Adyos sotkLAAew Kadois, “ornament logos with beautiful 
logos.” Gigante points out that translators avoid this jingle 
by translating Aóyev (line two) and Adyow. (line four) with 
different words: Pickard-Cambridge, for example, translates 
Aóyov with “words,” and Aéyow. with “language.” Gigante 
suggests emending the text, putting xóopowrųe (sce. éméov) Or, 
preferably, pv@oir for Aóyow:. But the jingle is not really a 
defect, for, recalling as it may the Gorgianic style, and also the 
Gorgianic emphasis on logos (consider the Helen), it serves as 
a further hint to the audience of the Gorgianic aspect of this 
character. Finally, the juxtaposition of doxéw—doxéwy and oda 
ioauı is clearly reminiscent of the Palamedes : 

drt pev otv oU cabas Leidos ó karýyopos KaTnyopEel pov, caddis 

ola: . . . (B) 

mÓrepa ‘yap pov Karnyopets cidus axptBas 1j SefdLwv; (22) 

. Ore pev oy otk oloÜa à karwyopeis, avepóv: rò ò) Aouróv 

(oUx» eiddra oe Sofdleay. cra, © závroy àvÜporov roApnporare, 

ddém. mtoTeÓgas, daiorordtot rpaypart, THY adAnbeaay oùk eidos, 

roApais avopa wept Îavárov OubKew ; . . . add’ obre rois SogdLover 

Sei morede adda rois ciddow . . . (24) 


Aye, indeed, that the accuser does not accuse me having 
clear knowledge I clearly know... (5) 

Do you accuse me knowing exactly or only thinking? (22) 
. - . Indeed, that you do not know what you bring accusa- 
tions about is evident. For the rest, not knowing, you only 
think. Is it really so, O most bold of men, that trusting 
io opinion, to the most untrustworthy thing, you dare to 
prosecute a man in a ease involving the death penalty? ... 


But it is fitting to believe, not those who think, but those 
who know . . . (24) 


This seeming parody of Gorgias  Palamedes suggests that the 
mythological character of the fragment might be not “ Odys- 
seus” but rather * Palamedes." Then the dramatic situation 
would be the following: “Palamedes,” in a passage strongly 


activity (Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy? [Oxford, 
1962], pp. 258, 269), 
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reminiscent of Gorgias, prophesies that someday someone will 
turn his words into rhetorical prose. To an audience familiar 
with Gorgias’ Palamedes, the reference would be unmistakable.!* 

If the fragment does refer to Gorgias, it might be attributed 
to the play Logos and Logina. The title of this play suggests 
a connection with rhetoric, and, in fact, a special connection 
with Gorgias, since he was noted as a champion of logos." 


16 An early dating for the Palamedes is argued, I think convincingly, 
by Schupp (Wiener Studien, XLV [1926-27], pp. 178-80) on two 
grounds. First, there is a conspicuous similarity in form of composition, 
previously noted by Gomperz (Sophistik und Rhetorik [Leipzig, 1912], 
pp. 12 ff.), between the Palamedes and the On Non-Beimg. Both employ a 
trilemmic disjunctive argument to prove a negative thesis. This sug- 
gests that Gorgias was still under the spell of his philosophica] mode 
of argumentation at the time when he composed the Palamedes. In 
connection with this, Freeman (Companion to the Pre-Socratie Phi- 
losophers? [Oxford, 1959], p. 363) notes the imitation of the phrase- 
ology of the Law of Contradiction in the Palamedes: kalro. ros xpi 
avdpt rowtre morebar, Saris rv aŭròr Abyor Aéywo» mpòs rods abrobs 
dvipas wept rü» abray rà ÉvavrwéraTa déyer; (25), which she compares 
with Plato, Republic, 436E. The second ground for early dating of the 
Palamedes involves a consideration of the historical development of the 
art of rhetoric. Corax introduced arguments from mpécwrov; Gorgias 
followed with mpayya, rómos, and xpovos; Antiphon added otyxpicts to 
these four. The fact that mpa@yua, réros, and xpóvos follow naturally 
from the notion of mpócwmor, while otyxpiots is a more independent 
argument, suggests that Antiphon came last in the series of develop- 
ments. It also suggests that Gorgias developed these three arguments 
while he was still in Sicily and in direct contact with Corax and Tisias, 
that is, before his trip to Athens in 427 (Schupp recalls the later 
rhetorieal tradition that Tisias was the teacher of Gorgias). At the 
time of Gorgias’ trip to Athens he was already famous and well over 
50 years of age; therefore, it seems reasonable to suppose that much of 
the work which brought him fame preceded this date by some years (see 
Wilamowitz [op. cit., p. 172] who accepts the date given by Porphyry 
for the floruit of Gorgias as 460/57). Schupp suggests a date for the 
Palamedes between 444 (his date for the On Non-Being) and 427, 
probably somewhere around 440. He rejects the dating of Blass based 
on supposed Isocratean influence, finding Blass’ argument from the 
avoidance of hiatus inconclusive in the light of the 14 occurrences 
of hiatus in the Palamedes. 

*¥ Many explanations of Logos and Logina have been offered, some of 
whieh are outlined by Lorenz (op. cit. [above, n. 6], p. 146): two 
mythological characters in a god-comedy (Grysar); male and female 
personifications of Rhetoric, comparable to the contesting Logot in Aris- 
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One of the two fragments attributed to this play (87K) shows 
that it featured mythologieal characters, and also involved a 


play on words: 


— 0 Zeós w ékáA«ae, IléAomi y épavov iorióv. 
— 1) zapmoynpoy Oyov, à "ráv, ó yépavos. 

— àAÀX' ort yépavoy, QAX? épavóv <yd> ror Aéyo. 
— Zeus invited me, giving Pelops a feast. 
—'[errible food, the crane. 

— Not a crane. I said feast. 


The second fragment attributed to Logos and Logina (88K) has 
for its subject the use of meter, which is especially interesting 
when one considers the reference to meter contained in 254K: 


c ` 9? * x 3 , 
oí TOUS idpBovs KaL TOY apioroy TpO7TOV, 
A ~ f , 
Ov mparos elgaynoaÜ' opi TOÉGcvos. 


Those (using) iambies and the noblest manner, 
which Aristoxenos first introduced. 


The second Epicharmus fragment which I should like to 
consider, 171K, also seems to have Gorgianie connections: 


— åp gor atAnois Te mpayyna; — rávv pay dy. 

— dyÜpemos dv atAnois oriy; — cidapds. 

— dép' idu, T ò abrás ; Ths eipév rot Soxel ; 
ävðpwros, 7 où yáp; ; — avy pèv dy. — obkGy Soxeis 
oŬTWS exe kai Tepi <ya> vovyaBov ; ; Tó ya 
àyalòr rò mpayp eluev Kal? aif’, Šorts ÓÉ Ka 
eið uaÜoy tiv, àyaÜós 179 veran 
docep yap oT atAnoty atAnras paloy 
7 Spxnow spyynords Tis d) wAoKeds aÀokáyv, 
jj räv y Ópoles vy Tot )rov 6 TL TU ANS, 
obK AÙTÒS ein Ka TÉxva, TexviKÓs ya páv. 

— Is flute-playing a thing? 

— Certainly. 

— Is flute-playing, then, ever a man? 

— By no means. 

— Come, let me see, what is a flute-player? What 
does he seem to you to be? A man, or not? 

— Certainly. 

— Then isn't it the same also with the good? The 
good is the thing itself, and whoever has learned 
it and knows it, then becomes good. For just as a 


tophanes’ Clouds (Bernhardy) ; a Pythagorean and his student, or two 
Megarian clowns (Welcker). 
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flute-player is one who has learned flute-playing, 
or a dancer one who has learned dancing, or a 
weaver weaving, or whichever of that sort of thing 
you wish (to consider), the situation is exactly 
alike: he is not the craft, but the craftsman. 


The many discussions of this fragment have resulted in no 
unanimous conclusion about its authenticity.'? However, the 
existence of a parallel with Plato’s Gorgias, 460B-C, which 
seems to have been overlooked in previous discussions, justifies 
further consideration being given this fragment. 


— FQ. Ti oiv; 6 và rexrovixd peuabnxas vexrovikós, Ù od; 

—TOP. Nai. — XQ. Odxoty kai 6 rà povorxd puovcikós; 

—TOP. Nat. — XQ. Kai 6 rà iarpwà lavpwós; xol ráAAa 
oUro xara TOv abróv Aóyov, 6 pepaÜqkos Exacta TotoUrÓs 
éorw oloy h érta T) exacrov å&mepyáćerat ; 

—TOP. Haw ye. — XQ. Otxoty xara rotrov rov Adyov kai 6 
rà Sixata pepalyxas Sixatos; — TOP, Udyrws diprov. 


Soc: Now is not the man who has learned carpentry a 
carpenter ? 
Gor: Yes. 
Soc: And he who has learned the art of music a musi- 
cian? 
Gor: Yes. 
Soc: And he who has learned medicine a physician? 
And so too on the same principle, the man who has 
learned anything becomes in each case such as his knowl- 
edge makes him? 
Gor: Certainly. 
Soc: Then according to this principle he who has learned 
justice is just? 
Gor: Most assuredly. 

(trans. Woodhead) 


This is the same argument which we find in 171K. Both 
passages are based on an analogy with arts—in the one case, 


18 Diels dates this fragment to the fourth century, because of its 
eatechism-form and content, and calls attention to a resemblance to 
Plato’s Apology, 27B. Webster also rejects it (Pickard-Cambridge, op. 
cit. [above, n. 15], p. 253) on the ground that it implies the “ Socratic 
principle” that virtue is knowledge (but see below). On the other 
hand, Lorenz considers it to be genuine (op. cit. [above, n. 6], p. 99), 
as does Kaibel (op. cit. [above, n. 2], p. 175), and Hirzel calls it a 
prelude, “if only in miniature,” of the Socratic dialogue (Der Dialog 
[Leipzig, 1895], I, p. 23). 
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with carpentry, music, and medicine; in the other case, with 
music, dancing, and weaving—and both argue analogically from 
the acquisition of these arts to the acquisition of virtue. Both 
are empirically oriented, and, while both imply that virtue is 
knowledge, neither is a statement of the Socratic form of that 
theory, as further consideration of the occurrence of this notion 
in the works of Gorgias himself will show. 

That Gorgias held the theory that virtue is knowledge in an 
early, pre-Socratic, form is argued by Calogero.? Throughout 
the second part of the Palamedes, beginning with paragraph 
thirteen, the basic presupposition of the argument is that odes 
Bovrerat wpoixa elvari kdxioros. Similarly, in the Helen, Gorgias 
bases his defense of Helen upon the principle that no one does 
evil willingly. One who does evil either fails to know that it 
is evil, or acts under compulsion. However, for Gorgias, com- 
pulsion includes not just physical force, but mental or psy- 
chological force as well. Knowledge is not proof against the 
persuading logos. Here we find the fundamental difference 
between the Gorgianic and the Socratic versions of this prin- 
ciple: for Socrates, knowledge is invincible (and something 
other than purely empirical) ; for Gorgias, on the other hand, 
knowledge is weak and subject to being overcome not only 
physically but also psychologically (Gorgias’ model is empirical 
knowledge). As Calogero notes, it was precisely in order to 
counter this “tyranny of the logos” that Socrates developed 
his own version of the principle, the version which we call the 
“ Socratic principle." 

The fact that Socrates in the Gorgias uses Gorgias’ acceptance 
of the principle that knowledge is virtue to lead Gorgias into 
contradiction should warn us that the principle as there expressed 
may not be that of Socrates himself. The argument is, in fact, 
Gorgias’ own, and Socrates is using it in a typical example of 
elenchus:?? starting from Gorgias’ own premises, Socrates leads 
him into contradiction. 


1° Guido Calogero, “Gorgias and the Socratic Principle: Nemo Sua 
Sponte Peccat,” J.H.S., LXXVII (1957), pp. 12-17. 

?? See Richard Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic? (Oxford, 1953), 
pp. 15-16, on the personal character of the Socratic elenchus. 

^: Dodds (Plato Gorgias [Oxford, 1959], p. 220), in finding the con- 
tradiction farther back (between 454B and 456C-457C) seems to have 


A ce, A A Te IY (aH i a hse E i Amas ee esses 
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Expressed in the empirical terms of Gorgias, the possession 
of knowledge does not guarantee virtue: empirical knowledge 
is vulnerable. What is needed (according to Socratic reasoning) 
is a new sort of knowledge which will be invincible—a knowl- 
edge of Reality. But we need not follow the process of develop- 
ment from the Gorgianie principle to the Socratic principle. 
For our purposes, it is sufficient to emphasize the difference 
between the Socratie principle and the principle expressed in 
both 171K and Gorgias, 460B-C.? The appearance of this 
principle in the works of Gorgias and its use by Plato in con- 
nection with Gorgias, suggests that in 171K it is presented as 


missed the point which the bracketed passage 460C 3-5 attempts to 
underseore: one who has learned rhetoric must he just, because rhetoric 
concerns justice (454B) and one who learns justice must become just 
himself (460BC). If the argument at 460BC is not a necessary part of 
the contradiction, Soerates would have no reason not to point out the 
contradiction earlier, immediately after 457C. However, the two imcon- 
sistent points are 454B with 460BC on the one hand, and 4560-4570 
on the other. Robinson sees that 460 is necessary to the argument; 
he also interprets the inconsistency as arising from Gorgianic premises 
(op. cit. [above, n. 20], p. 26). 

22 If neither is an expression of the Socratic theory, the objections 
raised by Webster against 171K on the grounds that it expresses the 
Socratic theory, and the Socratic theory was formulated after 431 in 
response to the Medea, do not have any force (see Pickard-Cambridge, 
op. cit. [above, n. 15], p. 253). Webster also questions the fragment 
on the grounds that the expressions rò d'ya8óv and kað’ abTÓ are Socratic 
and could not have occurred in the time of Epicharmus. However, these 
expressions are found in the literature of the period: xar’ a$7ó is found 
in Parmenides, DK, B8, 58 in the sense of “in itself," as in the trans- 
lation of Kirk and Raven (The Presocratic Philosophers [Cambridge, 
1957, reprinted with corrections, 1962], frag. 353, p. 278). As Pickard- 
Cambridge points out, the phrase is not used in 171K “in the sense of 
a self-existent Idea, but simply in the sense of something distinguishable 
from the person who knows what ‘good’ is, just as any art is distin- 
guishable from the artist” (op. cit. [above, n. 15], p. 252). The 
Pythagoreans must have considered the opposites xa? airé in this same 
way. Aristophanes' Clouds, 194 suggests that the expression was already 
well known as a philosophical expression in 423, and its use there may 
point to a Pythagorean connection. See also A. E. Taylor, Varia 
Socratica (Oxford, 1911), p. 215, for evidence that the expression 
already had a known and definite meaning in fifth century medicine in 
Italy and Sicily. For the substantive use of rò d'ya0óv see Gorgias, DK, 
82B 11, lla, 16, 18, 26, 27, and 28. 
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a typical Gorgianic argument, serving the purpose of identifying 
and portraying a character, perhaps “ Palamedes "/Gorgias. 

The similarity between this passage in the Gorgias and 171K 
can be explained as arising from the need of both writers for 
something iypically Gorgianio, one as the basis of an elenchus 
and as part of the portrayal of a character, Gorgias; the other, 
for the latter reason only: to assist in the convincing portrayal 
of a character. Both men may have drawn independently from 
a common source, a work of Gorgias, the Palamedes or a work 
now lost, On the other hand, Plato may have used the work 
of Epicharmus as a source for material for the delineation of 
an historieal character. We know of his admiration for Epi- 
charmus.? Moreover, the Gorgias may have been written soon 
after Plato's return from Sicily,” where we might suppose he 
tcok pains to see the works of Epicharmus performed, if this 
were possible, or at least to obtain copies of his works (he quotes 
Epicharmus by name at Gorgias, 505E). It seems reasonable 
to suppose that the influence which antiquity saw Epicharmus 
exerting upon Plato was a real influence, but that it was of a 
literary rather than a strictly philosophie character. 

171K, expressing, as it does, a Gorgianic idea, would have 
been an ideal speech for the mythological character of 254K, 
who required material which was easily recognizable as Gor- 
gianic to serve as evidence for his claim that one day someone 
would come to strip the meter off his works and use them once 
again. Some of this material is to be found in 254K itself; 
1V1K offers more. Therefore, I suggest the possibility that both 
fragments may be genuine, and that both may come from the 
same play, Logos and Logina. 


Nancy DEMAND. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


28 Theaet., 152E. 
?! Dodds, op. cit. (above, n. 21), p. 27. 
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lt is interesting to examine the structure of Propertius I, 21 
and I, 22, as well as their function within the book as a whole. 

We can see at once that the two elegies belong closely together. 
Not only do they handle the same theme, but, as Paratore 
noticed, they are the two shortest poems in Book I and exactly 
equal in number of verses. In addition, there is one salient 
feature in which they parallel each other: while we can not be 
certain whether the propinquus of I, 22 is (or is not) the same 
person as Gallus in I, 21, it is intriguing to note that, as Gallus’ 
name is found in the seventh verse of I, 21, so does the propin- 
quus appear in I, 22,7! Both poems mention ossa toward their 
ends (I, 21, 9 and I, 22, 8), and sic in I, 21, 5 very nearly 
balances sic in I, 22, 6. While I, 21 is primarily concerned 
with the people near Perusia and I, 22 is, first of all, about the 
ils of the country, both poems contain within them allusion 
to country and inhabitants: in the opening and closing couplet 
of the former we find the adjective Etruscus, and in 6-8 of the 
latter we read of one who died in the siege (puluis Etrusca is 
addressed in I, 22, 6 ff.). 

Yet in spite of these harmonies, the elegies are basically 
different. The first, which opens with the vocative, Tu, centers 
around the problems of the members of one family ; it is urgent, 
immediate, filled with action. The second, opening with qualis, 
is quiet, reflective, and conveys the sum of experience of a man 
and a region. To this fundamental divergence the structures 
of the two correspond: in I, 21 we find two sets of 5 lines, in 
the first of which (bounded by £u in 1 and te [seruato] in 5) 
the fleeing soldier is addressed, and in the second of which the 
sister is not to learn how Gallus escaped from Caesar only to be 
set upon by tards-venus but 4s to know which bones are his.” 
In I, 22 we find the questions and answers separated by two 
sections of 3 verses each (2-3-3-2). Within the life of Proper- 


! EK. Paratore, L'Elegia III, 11 e gli atteggiamenti politici di Properzio 
( Palermo, 1936), p. 89. 

2 W. R. Nethercut, “ Propertius 1. 21. 5-6," O.P., LXIII (1968), pp. 
141-3, reading ne at the beginning of verse 6. 
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tius and the experience of Umbria we find subordinated the 
material in I, 21. 

The first elegy is a part; the second, a whole. I, 21 opens 
and closes with mention of Etruria (verses 2 and 10); within 
I, 22 (6) we find again the adjective Etruscus.” In I, 21 we 
read of Gallus who must die alone; in I, 22, 6-8, Propertius tells 
us of his relative who lies unburied. The former elegy is about 
death; this subject, too, is incorporated into the latter (3-8). 

With the smoothly integrated unit made up of these two 
poems Propertius put his eġpayís or seal to the end of Book I, 
and, by concluding with two elegies which imply Caesar's effect 
upon his formative years, the poet imparted symmetry to a book 
which had opened with a description of Cynthia’s influence in 
moulding his way of life (I, 1, 1-8).* The tone o? this ending 
is far different from that adopted towards Octavian by contem- 
porary authors: Horace had been hesitant to praise Caesar 
(Sat., II, 1, 10-20), but, when he published his second book of 
Satires in 30 B.C., he had included one passage which spoke 
of Caesar with epic grandeur (Sat., II, 5, 62-4) :5 


3 This adjective oceurs only twice in the rest of Propertius: II, 1, 29 
and ITI, 9,1. The accumulation of references at the conclusion here of 
Book I is thus the more noteworthy. 

4It has not generally been stressed that Propertius will tell Tullus 
not who he is, but what sort of person he is: Qualis et unde genus, 
qui sint mihi, Tulle, penates (I, 22,1). One may argue that Propertius 
does not need to tell Tullus his name, for Tullus already knows it. And, 
as Rothstein observes (Die Hlegien des Sextus Propertius [Berlin, 
19247], I, p. 205), the reader would have learned the name and family 
of the poet at once from the title of the book. The fact remains, as a 
reading of Anth. Pal., VIT, IX, XIII, XVI bears out, that quis is more 
usual than qualis in this type of epigram. Postgate (Propertius: Select 
Hlegies [London, 1881], p. 106) was sensitive to this alteration and 
thought qualis to suggest roios;—“ Of what kind of family?" Yet I 
have been unable to find, in the Greek epigrams contained in Anth. Pal., 
VII, IX, XIII, and XVI which follow the Homeric ris, wé@er els 
avipoy; (e.g. Od. XIX, 105), any which substitutes soios for is. 
Butler, too, may have thought of qualis in terms of family standing when 
he translated it as: “ What is my rank?” (Propertius [L.C.L.; London, 
1912], p. 59). If this be what Propertius intended, it is remarkable 
that Tullus' questions regarding the descent and homeland of the poet 
are not completely answered, and that only to the second does one find 
a reply. 

* Note the phrase tellure marique in 63. This echoes an important 
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Tempore quo iuuenis Parthis horrendus, ab alto 
demissum genus Aenea, tellure marique 
magnus erit... 


and the lines with which Vergil drew his fourth Georgie to a 
close are well known (G., IV, 559-62)°: 


Haec super aruorum cultu pecorumque canebam 
et super arboribus, Caesar dum magnus ad altum 
fulminat Euphraten bello uietorque uolentes 

per populos dat iura uiamque adfectat Olympo. 


Propertius writes not of Octavian's heritage nor of the greatness 
of his accomplishments; he does not picture the enemy fleeing 
in terror (G., II, 170-2), but Italians. In Propertius verses 
Octavian is not the conqueror of the Hast, but the persecutor 
of his own people.” 

When Vergi wrote B., I, 71-2: 


En quo discordia ciuis 
produxit miseros! 


he was careful to speak in general of the civil strife that had 
plagued Italy for almost a century and which gave no sign of 
ending. He did not assign an origin to make discordia an 
accusation. Propertius reshapes the above verses with pointed 
effect (I, 22, 5): 


theme in Augustan pré paganda: cf. Res Gest., I, 3: Bella TERRA ET MARI 
ciuilia externaque toto in orbe terrarum saepe gessi uictorque omnibus 
petentibus ciuibus peperci, and II, 13: Cum per totum imperium populi 
Romani TERRA MARIQUE esset parta wictoriis paw .... Suetonius, Div. 
Aug. 22: lanum Quirinum semel atque iterum a condita urbe ante 
memoriam suam clausum in mulio breuiore temporis spatio TERRA 
MARIQUE pace parta ier clusit. 

? Vergil completed the Georgics shortly before 30 B.C. Horace 
brought out his second book of Satires about this time, Propertius’ 
first book was published ca. 29 B.C. The contrast in tone regarding 
Octavian becomes the more emphasized. 

” This same emphasis is preserved in Propertius II, 1, 19-34. The long 
recusatio is different from the lengthy refusal by Vergil at the beginning 
of Georgics ITI (8-48), for Vergil mentions the glorious exploits of 
Octavian outside of Italy against foreign foes, while Propertius tells 
Maecenas that if he were to write epic, he would concentrate on Perusia, 
the civil wars, and Actium.  Perusia receives a chronological displace- 
ment in the long catalogue of historical occasions Propertius constructs, 
the better to underline his special feelings about that siege, 
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Cum Romana suos egit discordia, ciuis. 


The repetition of discordia ciuis at the same point in the hex- 
ameter secures the allusion in Propertius’ verse. Postgate called 
attention to Romana suos in the line and wrote as follows: 
“A curiously roundabout expression. lt would have been more 
obvious to say ciuilis discordia egit Romanos. But with the 
patriotic Propertius, Roman is a favorite epithet."? Not so. 
Propertius has inverted what one would assume a “ patriotic 
Roman” would have written, precisely to make the point of his 
identification with those, Rome’s own people, to whom she was 
a source of so much sorrow.? 

Vergil wishing to avoid any derogation of Caesar, had been 
careful to place the two Bucolies which referred to the confisca- 
tions of Italian land as far apart as possible, without placing 


8 Postgate (above, note 4), p. 107. He would have had Propertius 
write the same sentence as Vergil. 

"Were Roma and Italia seen so differently by Augustan writers? 
One might, for example, cite such a couplet as III, 22, 19-20: 

Armis apta magis tellus quam commoda noxae: 
famam, Roma, tuae non pudet historiae. 

In these lines, the country (tellus) appears as a synonym of Roma. 
In A., IV, 275 Vergil couples Italia and Romana tellus. If Italy and 
Rome were used thus interchangeably, should we not beware of insisting 
too strongly upon an opposition between Romana and Italy? Surely 
the establishment of this equation depends upon what the author is 
trying to do. If there is the desire to praise Italy as united and moving 
forward under Roman direction, as in G., IT, 136-76, we ought not to be 
surprised to find Rome and Italy paired. Yet any consultation of the 
indices of Augustan writers will show that by far the greater number 
of times Roma and Italia are used, it is with reference to the first as 
a particular city, not as the whole land, and to the second as a country 
-—frequently by contrast with some other area or territory, as in 
Propertius III, 7, 63, where Italy is opposed to the Aegean in 57, or, 
again, in IV, 3, 40, where the country is compared to Parthia at IV, 
3, 35-6. And elsewhere, as in Horace, C., IV, 14, 44, the two names 
appear side by side as distinct and separate entities (Italiae domi- 
naeque Romae). In the present instance in Propertius, Jíaliae (I, 22, 
4) is more closely related to Perusina (3) than to Romana in 65. 
Although the woes of Perusia as a given locale are taken within the 
distress of the entire country, there is something resembling a general 
apposition between verses 3 and 4, while it is only after this scene of 
sorrow has been held in suspension in the reader's mind, that he goes 
on to the clause beginning cum .... 
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them both first and last, the two most forceful positions in any 
book of poetry.t° Propertius, less polite, makes Perusia the 
subject of two successive elegies, one on Etruria and one on 
Umbria, whieh, at the end of the Monobiblos, stand expressively 
side by side, even as these regions are adjacent geographically. 
Thus death (I, 21 is about Gallus who died) is set beside life 
(I, 22 concerns Propertius who lived on), even as, within I, 22 
itself, the dust of Etruria (Etrusca puluis, 6) is made to con- 
trast with the fertile promise of Umbria (Umbria . . . terris 
fertilis uberibus, 10).* With this dissonance, Propertius signed 
his book. 

Is it fair to characterize these elegies, I, 21 and 22, as political 
elegies?  Paratore argued that the poet not only mourned the 
loss of his relative, but expressly laid the blame for this hap- 
pening to Octavian's charge. In his reading he relied heavily 
upon I, 21, 7-8: 


Gallum per medios ereptum Caesaris ensis 
effugere ignotas non potuisse manus. 


Octavian's troops appear next to Gallus’ murderers. Propertius 
has therefore made an open accusation against the triumvir, and 
his anguish over Perusia effectively precludes the possibility 
of any sincere adherence to Augustus in later years)? If we 
examine the above couplet, it is seen that instead of equating 
Caesar's troops with Gallus’ murderers, Propertius contrasts 
them, A clear distinction is drawn between the identity of the 
assailants of Perusia (Caesaris, 7) and the anonymity of those 
of Gallus (ignotas, 8)—also, between the type of weapon used 
by troops fairly uniformly armed (ensis, 7) and the manus (8) 


19 W, Port, “Die Anordnung in Gedichtbiichern augusteischer Zeit,” 
Philologus, LX XXI (1925-1926), p. 287. 

11 Cf. A. K. Lake Michels, “ Propertius I, 22," C.P., XXXV (1940), 
pp. 297-300, who traces the sequence of Propertius' thought from puluis 
in line 6, to proiecta in 7, solo in 8, campo in 9, and concludes with 
terris in 10. It might also be observed that, as Etruria and Umbria are 
placed together in I, 21 and I, 22, respectively, so is there vivid 
geographical representation in verses 6-10 (the mind travels from 
Perusia in 6-8, down to the plain in 9, above which Propertius’ homeland 
rises in 10). 

1?Paratore (above, note 1), pp. 93-5. 
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of those outfitted more nondescriptly. There are two parties: 
Caesar's troops, from whom Gallus was saved, and the highway- 
men, at whose hands he died. Propertius is employing a topos 
which speaks of men or ships safely avoiding one danger, only 
to meet their death from an unexpected quarter. Hence the 
reason for the negative ne, much disputed at the beginning of 
I, 21, 6: the sister is not to know how deeply tragic Gallus’ 
death in fact is, though she will want to gather his bones for 
burial (haec sciat esse mea, 10) 35. This discovery does not make 
the elegy, I, 21, apolitical. The fact that Caesaris enses stands 
against ignotae manus makes the point stronger, in a way: 
Caesar's name is introduced gratuitously. Paratore rather cir- 
cumspectly spoke of the poet’s “hidden accusation” against 
Octavian ;** Propertius makes no attempt to conceal the identity 
of the aggressor. One thinks, reading I, 21, 7 with its opposition 
of the personal names Gallum and Caesaris, of a similar effect 
in ITT, 11, 41: 


Ausa lou) nostro latrantem opponere Anubim. 


We ean not limit ourselves to the statement that the feelings 
behind the two elegies are purely personal and not in the least 
political.2® This evaluation rests on the assumption that, because 


13 Nethereut (above, note 2), p. 144, n. 10, cites the following 
examples: Od., XI, 405-12, Anth. Pal., VII, 172, by Antipater of Sidon 
(fl. 130 B. C.), Vergil in his description of Palinurus’ destiny (A., VI, 
358, iam tuia tenebam)—this last parallel is the most important, for 
Propertius and Vergil knew each other and Propertius often reshapes 
or borrows Vergilian material—, Anth. Pal, IX, 178, by Antiphilus of 
Byzantium (5 B.C. to 2 A.D.), Anth. Pal., IX, 36, by Secundus in the 
Garland of Philippus of Thessalonica (published ca. 40 A.D.), Anth. 
Pal., IX, 106, by Leonidas of Alexandria, who wrote under Nero and the 
Flavian emperors, and, much later, Anth. Pal., IX, 398, by Julian, 
Prefect of Egypt (sixth century A.D.). 

** Paratore (above, note 1), p. 98: “ Tutto spinge a concludere che nel 
doloroso epitafio sia celata un’ aecusa contro Ottaviano come responsa- 
bile di tutte le stragi della guerra perugina, anche di quelle commesse 
nei dintorni della citta assediata, e quindi anche della morte di Gallo, 
congiunto del poeta.” 

15 Most recently, J.-P. Boucher, Études sur Properce. Problèmes d'in- 
spiration et d'art (Paris, 1965), p. 135: “Si l'on compare la mention 
de la guerre de Pérouse avec ce que Suétone nous dit de la littérature 
polémique anti-augustéenne (AUG. LV) et de sa violence, il faut bien 
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we can not see Propertius approving of Brutus or carrying 
piekets for Antony, and since he therefore can noi be, as it 
seems, an orthodox Republiean, he is therefore apolitical. 'The 
implications of these last two elegies are, I would reply, entirely 
political. Moving beyond an original distressing incident in an 
individual’s life (such as the death of Propertius’ kinsman), 
we should not be surprised to find that the initial * personal" 
grief and later attitudes of political relevance are not necessarily 
incompatible or mutually removed from each other. If anger, 
though stirred by an event pertaining largely to one family by 
itself, rather than to a political party and to the family as 
members of that political party (I assume here that Propertius’ 
family was not strongly Republican), becomes attached to the 
figure who is central in the politics of the time (Propertius 
names Octavian), this will have its effect in later years—espe- 
cially if that object of hostility continues to command the stage 
in government, as Octavian did. Even so we find Propertius in 
29/28 B.C.—ten years and more after Perusia—making his 
negative feelings toward Octavian stand out, in the most marked 
divergence from the manner adopted by Vergil and Horace at 
this same period, at the culmination of his artistic work thus 
far. When we see through to Propertius, consciously creating a 
harsh reminder of what had occurred many years before in 
arranging the structure of the Monobiblos, we become better 
aware of the life his dislike for Octavian sustained at this time. 

It is difficult to see how poetry in which one man sets himself 
apart from the ruler of the political system which affects him, 
and also comments on the activities of the capital of his state, 
is anything other than political in significance. Elegy I, 21 
identifies Propertius’ continued regret for the personal sorrow 
Caesar had brought him. Elegy I, 22, distinguishes Propertius 
homeland from Rome (see note 9 above). Further, in the last 


constater que la mention propertienne se présente comme personnelle 
et non partisane. Ce caractère apolitique est en harmonie avee ce que 
nous savons de la jeunesse du poète.” Boucher goes on to quote the 
famous passage from IV, 1 (vv. 131-42) which tells us that Propertius 
avoided political activity. “ Properce wa done pas eu d’action poli- 
tique. However, it is quite possible for one to be politically oriented 
and concerned and with definite opinions and not to have taken part in 
political life. 
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elegy Propertius joins himself in this distinction with the fate 
of a people, a country. Even if his response was determined at 
the start by a personal tragedy (and yet how else does political 
stance evolve if not through individual and personal assess- 
ment?), Propertius, in I, 22, makes room for the misfortunes 
of others—the suffering of all Italy.'$ This, after all, is what 
Vergil did in the Bucolics. In Vergil however, the countryside 
frames the lives of the persons depicted there, while in Proper- 
tius, one life embraces everything else subjectively. But then 
the literary form of the latter looks inward and does not 
naturally focus upon the shared sorrow of citizens, whereas 
Vergil's manner of composition objectifies his emotions through 
fictional characters. As an elegist, Propertius might have con- 
tented himself with refusing mention of all things political and 
have insulated his published thoughts from civic involvement 
as Tibullus did." To the extent that Propertius alters his orien- 
tation and emphasizes his emotional ties with a specific district 
and civic body, we may argue that, in a deep sense—one of 
which Maecenas was aware—I, 22 is political poetry. Finally, to 


19 One might maintain that Propertius is principally interested in the 
death of his relative, and that, as with Catullus! brother in Catullus, 68, 
it is this figure of a loved one now taken from the poet which is of the 
first significance in an elegy, and properly so. It may be misleading to 
accent Propertius’ references to Italy and Perusia as I have done (note 
9), in so far as verses 3-5 of I, 22 form an evocative background for 
the intense sic mihi praecipue ...in 6ff. Several observations ean be 
made, Unlike Catullus 68, of which the central portion is arranged 
chiastically about mention of the dead brother (on the structure, see 
D. F. S. Thomson, “Aspects of Unity in Catullus 64” [sic], OJ., LVII 
[1961], p. 50), Propertius I, 22 does not subordinate the verses sur- 
rounding 6-8 so as to highlight his propinquus. Lines 3-5 and 6-8, 
from the standpoint of structure, are parallel The effect here is to 
make 6-8 a digression whieh is incidental to the poem and is called to 
mind only because of Propertius’ decision to think first of the unhappy 
period surrounding Perusia’s fall. Verses 3-5 are part of the main body. 
Condensed, the essentials of Propertius answer to Tullus are: Umbria, 
during the troubled days Perusia and Italy knew, bore me. Propertius 
does not rest with mention of Perusia, but in line 4, Italiae duris funera 
temporibus, underlines and makes explicit the sense of his identification 
with the whole of Italy afflicted by Rome. 

17 Tibullus never mentions the Parthians, nor does any member of his 
literary group. Caesar is not named. 
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THE DATE OF THE “REGULATIONS FOR MILETUS." 


One of the documents affecting the reconstruction of Milesian 
politics during the mid-fifth century is J. G., F, 22-L-, the so- 
called * Regulations for Miletus.” * However, beyond the fact 
that it testifies to Athenian intervention in Milesian affairs, its 
main contribution is that it creates a problem by not conforming 
with what otherwise seems to be a fairly straightforward pattern 
of events. For this decree is dated to 450/49 on the strength 
of the mention in it of the * archonship of Euthynos.”* Yet the 
inscription contains details that are unmistakably appropriate 
to a time in the immediate aftermath of a rebellion. According 
to the usual view, however, a revolt of the Milesians had been 
quelled several years earlier, in time for tribute payment to be 
made to Athens in 452/1.* 

The general view has been that this decree provides “ supple- 
mentary " legislation, ties up loose ends, and so is not really out 
of place in 450/49.* However, that conclusion follows from the 
necessities of the date ascribed to the decree, not from a likely 
interpretation of the details preserved.® Five “archons” are to 
be sent from Athens to assume control of (and probably alter) 
the Milesian government.’ An Athenian garrison is to be intro- 
duced into the city, and triremes and troop transports are to be 


1 For the complete text see J. H. Oliver, “ The Athenian Decree Con- 
cerning Miletus in 450/49 B.C.” T.A.P.A., LXVI (1935), pp. 179-82 
(with commentary, pp. 182-98) and B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, 
M. McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Insts (A.T.L.), IL (Princeton, 
1949) pp. 58-60 (D 11). 

? See J. P. Barron, “ Milesian Politics and Athenian Propaganda,” 
J. H. S., LXXXII (1962), pp. 1-6 and R. Meiggs-D. M. Lewis, A Selection 
of Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1969), pp. 106 f., for recent 
diseussion of the material. 

° Line 63; ef. line 88. Cf. Oliver, loc. cit., p. 182. 

* For the evidence see A. T. L., I (Cambridge, 1939), p. 342. 

5 Barron, loc. cit., p. 1. 

° Hence H. B. Mattingly’s attempt in “The Athenian Coinage Decree,” 
Historia, X (1961), pp. 174-81, to date the decree to 426/5. Cf. his 
remarks in “ Periclean Imperialism,” Ancient Societies and Institutions: 
Studies Presented to Victor Ehrenberg on his 75th Birthday (Oxford, 
1966), p. 207. 

7 Lines 4-7. 
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set in motion for purposes the lacunae leave obscure.® The 
inference, certainly, is that Athens is dealing with a newly 
conquered city. Only the lengthy section apparently defining 
judicial relations * seems intrinsically proper in 450/49—on the 
grounds that a final determination of the symbolat of Athens 
and Miletus might reasonably have been postponed to a period 
following the revolt’s suppression when loyalty had returned and 
animosities had relaxed.!? 

If the generally accepted date, 450/49, were certain, we would 
naturally and necessarily assume that the likely implication of 
what happens to be preserved on the stone is misleading and 
would have been simply explained by what once had stood in the 
decree before its effacement. Here there is not the need: the 
date ascribed seems actually to derive from a hasty and ill- 
considered inference. The double mention of the archonship of 
Euthynos cannot properly be used to date the decree since refer- 
ence to it is made not in the prescript but in the body of the 
document." The naming of this archon suggests, if anything, 
that the decree was passed at a subsequent time. For it cannot 
be supposed that the reference implies anything more than that 
the year of Euthynos was substantively important. We are not 
dealing, as with the naming of an archon in the prescript of a 
decree, with an indication of its date. Since we may confidently 
assume that its proposer did not in the course of his motion idly 


3 Lines 10-20, with D. M. Lewis, “Notes on Attic Inscriptions,” 
B.K.A., XLIX. (1954), p. 24, n. 19; cf, R. Meiggs, “The Growth of 
Athenian Imperialism,” J. H.8., LXIII (1943), p. 26. 

? Lines 26 ff. Cf. R. Meiggs, loc. cit., p. 25: “ Judicial relations are 
set out in full. Not only are cases arising from military and tribute 
obligations to be heard in Athens; it seems also that certain other 
cases are to be referred to Athenian courts.” 

10 Compare I.G., IP, 60 (S. E. G., XXIII, no. 16), which granted a 
new dispensation to Mytilene well after the revolt of 428/7. See line 
17 of Meritt's text in A.J.P., LXXV (1954), p. 362: [xa]rà ras 
xev[uBo]lXàs hal écav [mpó r6. Gomme advocated dating the decree to 
424 (at Thuc. III, 50) against Meritt (ibid.), who remains with 427 
(see ÁA.T.L. II, D 22); see also P. A. Brunt, “ Athenian Settlements 
Abroad in the Fifth Century B.C." in Ancient Societies and Institu- 
tions, pp. 82-4. 

1 Restoration of the archon’s name in the prescript is (of course) 
neither obligatory at this early date nor (ef. J.G., I?, 76) normal 
procedure for this kind of decree. 
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refer to the year in which he proposed it, Euthynos' mention 
merely proves that matters of importance had been transacted 
in his year to which allusion is made in this decree. Conse- 
quently, the naming of Euthynos is prima facie evidence of a 
backward reference in time and indicates that the decree was 
passed after 450/49. We may infer, therefore, that Euthynos’ 
year had been epochal in Athenian-Milesian relations, perhaps 
the date of the formulation of a binding treaty to which allusion 
is made here as to the status quo ante. A likely date for the 
decree is in the time just after Athenian repression of the second 
Milesian rebellion which broke out ca. 446 and was put down by 
Spring 442. 
CHARLES W., FORNARA. 
BrowN UNIVERSITY. 


33 See Barron, loo, cit., p. 2. 
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FABRICIUS VEIENTO AGAIN. 


In a recent article* McDermott impressively reassessed the 
role of Fabricius Veiento—a perceptive restoration of the career 
of Domitian’s adviser. In this note I wish to discuss his inter- 
pretation of one or two minor matters. 

Firstly there is the relationship between Aulus Didius Gallus 
and Veiento. McDermott comments: “That Veiento ... was 
the adopted son of Didius is surely correct, rather than Groag’s 
alternative suggestion that he was the grandson of Didius by 
a daughter. Tacitus’ statement (Ann., XII, 40, 4) that he was 
senectute grauis is an exaggeration.” ? 

Now we have little precise information on Didius, and what 
we do have is the subject of some dispute. Henderson? and 
Weynand,* for example, claim that in A. D. 83 he was consul ; 
if one accepts Groag's statement € that he was consul for the first 
time some fifty years previously, it is most unlikely that he was 
still active in 88. As to his exact age, we have nothing but the 
statement of Tacitus to which McDermott’ refers. So, if Didius 
was grauis senectute in A. D. 52, he was probably born around 
13 B. C., his daughter? could have been born around A.D. 12, 
and she could have given birth to a son around A. D. 30.? If, 
then, Veiento was born around A.D, 80, he could well have been 
consul for the first time around A.D, 70.39 The only problem 
is the date of his praetorship. 

Obviously he could not have held the office during his exile 


1 William C. McDermott, “ Fabricius Vejento," A.P. XCI (1970), 
pp. 129-48, henceforth referred to as McDermott. 

2 McDermott, p. 130, n. 10. 

* B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (Cambridge, 1927), p. 100. 

t R-E., s.v. “ Flavius 77," col. 2556. 

* Henderson, op. cit. p. 100, claims that he actually served on 
Domitian’s staff in the war of 83 against the Chatti (at the age of 957). 

° P. I. R.,? III, D 70. 

1 McDermott, p. 130, n. 10. 

8 Groag suggests that she may have been Didia Galla (P.F. R., III, 
D 70). 

? McDermott, p. 135, n. 26, refers to the fact that a Roman wife was 
often younger than her husband. 

1? MeDermott, p. 133, dates his first consulship to Vespasian’s reign. 
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(62-70). McDermott states that he was praetor around 54,” 
whereas S. J. de Laet!? prefers a date some thirteen years pre- 
viously. Groag?? is even vaguer. I suggest that there is nothing 
to prevent its being dated to around 60, to some time towards 
the end of the Quinquennium Neronis.* Therefore Tacitus’ 
phrase grauis senectute is not exaggerated, and it is chronologi- 
eally possible for Veiento to have been the grandson of Aulus 
Didius Gallus, as Groag sugggests;!? of course, the evidence 
that they were in any way related is extremely tenuous. 

One must also consider McDermott’s comment on the four 
surviving lines of Statius’ poem De Belio Germanico: 


Lumina: Nestorei mitis prudentia Crispi 

et Fabius Veiento—potentem signat utrumque 
purpura, ter memores implerunt nomine fastos— 
et prope Caesareae confinis Acilius aulae.*® 


According to McDermott, “There is no doubt that here 
Statius is describing a consilium which convened to plan 
Domitian’s campaign in 83 against the Chatti. . . . This is 
probably the year in which Veiento and Crispus held their third 
consulships." ** 

Now there is some doubt that Statius is referring to Domitian’s 
venture against the Chatti. There are many inscriptions !? of 
Domitian’s reign which clearly indicate that the suppression of 
Saturninus! revolt of 89 was also referred to officially as a 
bellum Germanicum. In particular there is C.I.L., VI, 1347 
(== Dessau, 1006) to which Syme!? refers; here Lappius is 
described as confector belli Germanici—clearly, this was con- 
nected with Saturninus’ revolt. Hence it is difficult to ascertain 
which bellum Germanicum Statius had in mind, and his com- 


1! Ibid., p. 180 and p. 136, n. 6. 

1? Quoted by McDermott, p. 130, n. 11. 

18“ anno incerto,” P.I. R., ITI, D 70. 

14 McDermott, p. 142, n. 45, admits that Veiento could have held 
office in the early years of Nero's reign. 

16 p, I. R.’ TIT, D 70. 

19 See McDermott, p. 133 and n. 21. 

11 Ibid., pp. 133-4. 

18 E.g. C. I. L., III, 7897; V, 3356; VIII, 9327; XIV, 3612. 

1? 0, A. H., XI (Cambridge, 1936), p. 174, n. 3. 
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ment on Veiento's third consulship is about as helpful as that 
of Aurelius Victor.?? 

Finally there is the inscription from Arles." MoeDermott's 
restoration °? is speculative but extremely interesting. However, 
there is no evidence to suggest that Quintus Vibius Crispus * 
could not have held the offices which the inscription mentions; 
hence the doubts expressed by Benoit about the identifieation 
with Veiento are not entirely “ unnecessary.” ?* 

These, however, are matters of minor significance, and in no 
respect lessen the importance of this long-overdue reassessment 
of Veiento's career. 

B. W. JONES. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND, 


20 f Veientionem consulari honore functum . . . apud Domitianum," 
Epit. de Caes., 12, 5—cited in McDermott, p. 147. 

7: McDermott, p. 143. 

22 Thid., p. 143. 

28 As McDermott notes on p. 142, n. 44. 

?* Ibid., p. 141. 
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Frank O. Copury. Latin Literature from the Beginnings to the 
Close of the Second Century A.D. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1968. Pp. 372. $12.50. 


Where ean a critic find a resting place or even a chalk line from 
which to start when presented with a work which attempts to survey 
the literary history of Rome, covering over two dozen authors who 
lived within a period of about four or five centuries? Judging 
from the number of pages devoted to each author, Copley has his 
favorites. To Cicero are assigned 20 pages—Cicero who with his 
flair for the archaic has preserved from the Annales of Ennius 
the three precious verses on Fabius Maximus Cunetator which I 
discuss below. According to this scale Lucretius would seem in this 
survey to be slightly more important with 32 pages than Horace 
with 30. With this as a measuring rod Vergil is rated with 69 pages 
as the most significant of all the twenty-seven Latin authors. The 
Aeneid alone claims 54 pages of cultural appraisal. An indication 
of our author’s partiality for the Elegists as shown by his own 
published work is provided by the 35 pages devoted to Tibullus, 
Propertius, and Ovid. The author is sympathetic with the achieve- 
ment of Lucretius as an exponent of the physical science of Epi- 
curus. Very apt is the observation (p. 91): “ The ‘declension of 
atoms’ . . . was undoubtedly Epicurus’ greatest stroke of genius; 
its validity is substantiated in a curious way by the Heisenberg 
indeterminacy principle of modern physics.” 

We are informed in the dust jacket that Professor Copley’s 
survey is intended for the general reader. His introductory note 
also suggests that “most of the factual information in this book 
eame from J. Wight Duff's two volumes on the history of Latin 
literature. The interpretive material is more nearly my own, but 
Duff and many another had a hand here, too.” Any injection in a 
review of this sort of the results of recent research in Latin 
literature can well be regarded, to say the least, as a presumptuous 
undertaking. I do not expect any hint of the acceptance, if ever, 
of my disturbing hypotheses—not perhaps until the Greek Kalends 
9r. pom optimistically, before the coming of the Orwellian year 

For reasons which will become evident in my approach to this 
excellent survey, I shall take my starting point with some verses 
from the Annales of Ennius. These three well-known verses are 
not eited in Copley's treatment of the epie of Ennius (pp. 15-18). 
They present us with a point d'appui from which to gauge the 
influence of the Fabian saga from the time of Ennius—a near con- 
temporary of Q. Fabius Maximus—down to the manifold reverber- 
ations of the same theme of the famous Cunetator to be discerned, 
though artfully concealed, in the works of some of the principal 
poets of the Augustan age. Augustus himself cites the first and 
most noted of these Ennian verses, with a playful substitution of 
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“ vigilando” for * eunetando," in a letter to Tiberius (Suetonius, 
Tib. 21, 5). He thus gave evidence that he felt as a member of 
the Fabian tribus that his favorite guiding principle, oveide Bpadéws 
(Suetonius, Aug., 25, 4), was a rendition of the tactical directive of 
Q. Fabius Maximus Cunetator. Ennius expressed his confidence that 
the fame of Fabius would extend down the ages (Loeb text, ed. 
Warmington): 


Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. 
Noenum rumores ponebat ante Salutem; 
Ergo postque magisque viri nune gloria claret. 


In the second verse Ennius may have had in mind the old temple 
of Salus, in whieh were ineorporated the paintings of another 
Fabius, Fabius Pictor (Pliny, XXXV, 4). Vergil in his well-known 
reflection of the first of these verses adds a new dimension (Aen., 
VI, 845-6: P. Vergili Maronis Opera, ed. R. Sabbadini [Rome, 
1930]) : 


Quo fessum rapitis, Fabi? tun Maximus ille es, 
Unus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem? 


In the phrase quo fessum rapitis Vergil makes it clear that the 
Ennian verse may be interpreted to connote both haste as well as 
delay so as to make a more perfect parallel for the Augustan 
formula. 

At this point it seems appropriate to attempt to throw light 
into the significance of the well-known crux in the sixth Aeneid of 
the ramus cunctans. Several explanations of this surrealistic picture 
are given by Copley (p. 222): “ Vergil introduces a curious and 
very puzzling note.” The bough comes off “reluctantly as if un- 
willing to be separated,” although the Sibyl had declared that to 
the maximus heros (significant epithet!) it would come off with 
ease. The ramus is depicted as being ambiguous in character—it is 
both a symbol and a natural object. Here, unless I am mistaken, 
Vergil once again introduces a new dimension. By the use of three 
words corripit, extemplo, and avidus (noted by Servius) which 
indicate extreme haste he makes it clear that he wishes to emphasize 
the contrasting motifs: 


Corripit Aeneas extemplo avidusque refringit 
Cunetantem, et vatis portat sub tecta Sibyllae. 


Horaee in one of his Odes (III, 28) plays with this idea in a 
humorous fashion. In this ease the wine jar is reluctant to leave 
its horreum; cessantem Bibult consulis amphoram. The poet acts 
the part of the Sibyl who in the Aeneid is ever urging on Aeneas 
and his followers to speedy action: iussa Sibyllae, haud mora, festi- 
nant... (VI, 176-7). 

The author presents us (pp. 164-7) with a fine example of 
explication des textes together with a verse translation of Horace’s 
Ode III, 23. I confess that I had not realized the special significance 
of this ode as one in conformity with the pattern presented by the 
poet in his admonition against Persicos apparatus in I, 38, until 
I studied once more this sententious poem addressed to a certain 
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thrifty rustica Phidyle. In the latter ode Phidyle is commended for 
her devotion to a simple rite in her approach to her household 
gods. This is in contrast to the extravagance of the state eult 
(sumptuosa hostia). She confines herself in her act of worship 
chiefly to farre pio et saliente mica, In similar fashion the pwer 
in I, 38 is instructed to avoid fuss and fury: just prepare a simple 
home-made wreath made of myrtle. In both odes sedulitas—a corol- 
lary of Augustus’ favorite motto—is frowned upon: nihil adlabores 
sedulus (I, 38, 5-6). Similarily Phidyle is advised against attempting 
a widely extravagant sacrifice: te nihil attinet / temptare multa 
caede bidentium (ITI, 23, 13-14). We have to seek in both these odes 
a meaning behind the apparently innocent recommendations to a 
slave boy or to a rustic maiden. We are faced here as in many of 
Horace’s Odes with the poet’s twofold purpose, to compose a poem 
of exquisite art and at the same time convey to Augustus an indiea- 
fion of his approval of the poliey of his patron, epitomized in his 
oft repeated (iactabat, Suetonius) maxim. 

The author's conclusions on Horace’s Ode III, 23 are definite and 
to the point. There is especially in the Phidyle ode, he writes, an 
illustration of “firmness and grace, rhythm and movement" to- 
gether with the avoidance of “mere mechanical, precise balance.” 
The author’s closing sentences are worth quoting: 


It is this artistic aim rather than any lack of imagination on 
the part of the poet that accounts for the limited subject matter 
of Horace’s odes—or perhaps one had better say, accounts 
for the repeated appearance in them of the old and hackneyed 
theme of the Golden Mean and its various corollaries and deriva- 
tives, Like the mathematicians’ constant, it provides a firm 
ideological base upon which a very nearly infinite number of 
structures can be erected. 


Copley's appreciation of the Eclogues or Bucolics is a somewhat 
negative one: they ean have little appeal to the modern reader 
(p. 175). The author's characterization of the Eclogues as poems of 
a world "half-real, half-make-belief " may have to suffer modifica- 
tion in any future treatment of this elusive subjeet. Just to eite one 
ineident, the words of the shepherd Meliboeus in the very first 
stanza of this collection seem to point to a pervasive theme in 
Vergil—the polarity of motion and rest, one of the opposites in 
Pythagorean philosophy according to Aristotle (Metaph., I, 5, 
986a22: hpenody kai kwo)pevov). 

The author's conclusions (pp. 178-87) on the art of the Eclogues 
and Georgics seem to be justifiable only in the light of what has 
become traditional in a critical approach to Vergil’s works. My 
discoveries of the influence of an Augustan formula with its deriva- 
tives which have overtones of Neo-Pythagorean philosophy may 
seem to many critics to be, to say the least, extraordinarily simplistic 
—not to say, absurd! Professor Copley’s aim, I gather, is to reach 
the average undergraduate whose vision should not be blurred by 
the introduction of controversial issues. Yes, but some of these naive 
undergraduates are bound to probe more deeply once they have 
realized from their study of historical relativity that the life of a 
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poet in the Augustan age was that of a dependent who had above 
all * to hold the eyes and ears of Caesar." 

The author in his analysis of the Georgics passes over the famous 
reverie of Vergil (II, 475-512). He dwells on the poet’s celebrated 
praise of the land of Italy (513-40) which follows the poet’s per- 
sonal revelation of himself, his ideals, past, present, and future. To 
the modern student trained to look for psychological motifs as a 
means of determining an author's choice of subject and its develop- 
ment, this limitation may lead in some respects to a literary cul 
de sac. The significance of the act of the Greek hero in sparing the 
lives of the priest Maron and his family during the sacking of the 
land of Ismarus (Od., IX, 195-201) was of special import to a 
poet whose name was Publius Vergilius Maro. Professor Copley 
has well expressed himself on the subject of Vergil’s attempt to 
sweeten the improbus labor on the land: “like a painter he opens 
a window on agriculture . . . his picture was for instruction and 
delight, not for deception.” 

Copley is particularly eloquent (p. 193) on the manner in which 
Vergil in the Aeneid must not only tell what happened but must 
tell it in such a way that we correctly grasp its symbolism as well 
as its narrative meaning. Our author applies to the epie hero's 
search a sort of Kantian eategory: “ One thing is fairly clear: that 
Vergil was searching for an absolute imperative of some sort, the 
only kind of imperative upon which an absolute standard of morality 
could be erected , . . but which in the end remained beyond his 
ability to conceive or picture.” However there existed in the mind 
of the poet an historical imperative designed to satisfy the expecta- 
tions of Vergil’s most important patron. 

In his treatment of the Roman Elegists the author, who has 
contributed several studies to that significant topic, presents us 
with some quotable sententiae: “The elegist’s love is life itself; 
the two are synonymous; the one is meaningless without the other ” 
(p. 241). This * egocentricity " is to be distinguished from the more 
eatholie approach of Catullus, * whose poetry reveals a poetic world 
of far wider spectrum." There is a certain pungency in the author's 
appraisal of Tibullus’ depiction of a country festival (II, 1): 
“ Priapus, Pales, Ceres, Bacchus—these are Tibullus gods; the 
love that he lavishes on them has a strong admixture of nostalgia 
and melancholy; one gets a distinct impression this poet-cum-farmer- 
priest is honoring gods who have become scarcely more than myths 
2.5 Tibullus is well summarized (p. 249): “He is a Sabbath 
among the Augustans, and one such in the progression is enough.” 

Propertius, like Tibullus, is an ^ egoist ”—a “personal poet who 
writes almost exclusively about himself—his own ideas and feelings— 
almost exclusively concerned with love.” It may not be without 
significance that the exemplum in the first elegy revolves around the 
tarditas in love of the poet which finally attained its goal as in 
the race with swift-footed Atalanta: velocem potuit domuisse puellam 
(I, 1, 15). Ovid later played with the same theme with its con- 
trasting motifs (Met., X, 656f.). Propertius seems to make use in 
the first elegy of the terminology of the Pythagorean opposites 
which I find prevalent in the poets of the circle of Maecenas: sua 
quemque moretur / cura . . . quod si quis monitis terdas adverterit 
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aures? (35-7). The author's conclusions are stated succinctly: 
“The fact is that Propertius did not love women: he loved himself, 
but even self-centered men on occasion rise to poetic greatness.” 
But in Elegy IV, 7 Propertius displayed * the true depth and extent 
of the feeling he had for Cynthia.” 

The first love escapade in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, the story of the 
pursuit of Daphne by Apollo, is characterized by the author as 
notable for its grace and poetic skill, but especially for its “ total 
lack of religious reverence” (p. 270). Inasmuch as Augustus be- 
came more and more in the eyes of the poets a correlate of Apollo, 
it may be of interest to repeat here my disclosure of the witticism, 
based on the favorite maxim of Augustus to be found Met., I, 510- 
11. Apollo in close pursuit addresses Daphne: 


Aspera, qua properas, loca sunt: moderatius, oro 
Curre fugamque inhibe! moderatius insequar ipse. 


The contemporary reader of this hilarious passage would readily 
detect the innuendo: Apollo is applying the technique of Augustus: 
festina lente! The sort of artlessness displayed here is in decided 
contrast with the subtlety in whieh Vergil and Horace ineorporate 
the Augustan formula in their poems. 

The chapters on Seneca and Tacitus serve as examples of the 
literary and philosophical trends of the first century A.D. Seneca’s 
position as a moralist is clearly defined. Our attention is drawn to 
the faet that Seneea tempered the absolutism of rigid Stoieism with 
a rational adherence to the doctrine of the “preferable and the 
less preferable” (p. 296). The question of Tacitus’ credibility is 
expressed in a manner that would have pleased Tacitus himself 
(p. 359): “Perhaps it is true that Tacitus passionately believed 
he was telling the truth—so passionately that on occasion he forced 
himself to believe what he knew could not be true." 

What is our author’s estimate of the biographies of the Caesars 
by Suetonius? This reviewer has frequently drawn attention to the 
significance in contemporary terms of the apothegms of Augustus 
preserved in Suetonius’ biography of the princeps (25,4). These 
dicta on peace and war were eagerly seized on by some of the more 
notable Augustan poets. I have made brief reference to the impact 
of these maxims in the course of this review. There seems therefore 
to be too limited a space devoted by Professor Copley to the con- 
tribution of Suetonius to Latin literature in the field of biography 
(pp. 344-5). It is true, as our author states, that mere incidental 
details proliferate in these biographies. There are, however, many 
facts for which historians must ever be grateful in the life of 
Augustus by Suetonius, though related in “clumsy Latin" which 
“suffers in comparison with the styles of Tacitus and Pliny.” 

In his summation (p. 357) Copley makes some very pertinent 
observations: “One may almost go so far as to group around 
Vergil all the writers that Rome produced; to the one side of him 
lie the questing, experimental minds of a nascent culture; immedi- 
ately around him are the writers who, like himself, actively partici- 
pated in the enjoyment and expression of Rome’s literary powers 
to their full . | . they [later writers] lean on the work of their 
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predecessors, from whose standards, as from a base, they work their 
individual ways to bodies of subject matter and forms of expression 
which show their individuality chiefly by their deviations from the 
base with whieh they began." 


JOHN J. SAVAGE. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY. 


PrERRE Ducrey. Le traitement des prisonniers de guerre dans la 
Gréce antique des origines à la eonquéte romaine. Paris, 1968, 
Pp. xiv + 359; 12 pls. (École Française d Athènes, Travaux 
et Mémoires, fase, XVII.) 


A sufficient reason—but by no means the only one—for welcom- 
ing the present work, which grew from a “ mémoire de licence” at 
Lausanne into a “thése de troisiéme cycle” at the Sorbonne and 
finally into a monograph, is that it constitutes, to the best of my 
knowledge, the first fulllength diseussion of the lot of prisoners 
of war in the ancient Greek world. As the author reminds us, 
Greek has no single concept corresponding to “ prisoner of war,” 
but regards a captive as human booty without strict differentiation 
between booty won in war and booty acquired by piracy or brigan- 
dage. This explains the surprising length of the book: Ducrey 
believes that he has to east his net wide and ineludes in his very 
thorough discussion not only the treatment of war prisoners, but 
also the treatment of human beings who through circumstances other 
than war became the booty of others. 

The book is divided into two parts of five chapters each. The first 
part deals with the circumstances, causes, and consequences of the 
capture of human beings, while the second is devoted to technical 
aspects of eapture (manner of execution, employment during deten- 
tion, ete.) as well as to customs, beliefs, and laws relevant to it. 
The first chapter, in which nouns, adjectives, and verbs describing 
the status of the captive and the act of capture are discussed, shows 
the conceptual difficulties the author has to face: aichmalótos, which 
comes closer to meaning “prisoner of war” than any other Greek 
term, is not found before Aeschylus and occurs only 16 times in 
Thucydides, despite the fact that prisoners are mentioned on more 
than 200 occasions, Other terms used have different connotations 
as well: andrapodon may designate any kind of slave, regardless 
of whether he has been acquired by sale or by capture; desmótós 
may be used of any kind of prisoner; and anér is so general that 
one may even doubt Ducrey’s wisdom in including it in his list at all. 
The problem becomes even more acute in the list of verbs meaning 
“capture,” and it would perhaps have been better, if Duerey had 
confined this part of his discussion to certain clear-cut cases (such 
as zōgreð) rather than include indiscriminately every verb that has 
any connotation at all of seizing or capturing. 

The second chapter is devoted to the treatment of prisoners made 
in open combat between hostile armies as well as in civil wars, as 
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distinct from prisoners made as a result of either the fall of a 
city or of piratieal raids, which form the subject of later chapters 
(III and V). Of all the episodes in Greek history in which prisoners 
of war are involved, Duerey selects (on what criteria, we are not 
told) 120 episodes, in order to make the diseussion more manageable. 
There were three ways of dealing with eaptured enemy soldiers: 
slaughter, enslavement, or imprisonment, and specifie cases of each 
of these are dealt with one by one. The most interesting result of 
this part of the book is that enslavement of prisoners taken in 
battle is considerably less common than it is generally taken to be. 
According to Ducrey’s count, of the 120 cases taken into considera- 
tion only 28 resulted in enslavement, 24 in the massaere of the 
eaptured, whereas in 68 of the instanees (sc. more than half) there 
is no indieation that the fate of the prisoner was worse than simple 
detention. But an attempt to relate the kind of treatment meted 
out to military, political, or economie motives is less successful, and 
leads to the predictable conclusion that massacres are generally 
motivated by military or politieal considerations, the latter especi- 
ally after internal strife, while victors generally enslaved their 
captives when this was economically expedient, for example, when 
Gelon put the prisoners of Himera into service for his construction 
program or when pillage was the purpose of a war. 

The reason why the lot of defenders and inhabitants of a con- 
quered city receives a separate treatment is that the loss of the 
city entails the loss of its army, while an army defeated in the 
field may regroup and fight again in the future. Therefore, a con- 
quered city is at the mercy of the victor to a greater extent than a 
conquered army. Duerey's study shows that the communis opinio, 
shaped by incidents of the Peloponnesian War, that the men of 
eaptured cities are killed and the women and children sold into 
slavery, needs to be corrected. Of 100 cases of conquest of cities 
examined only 25 were followed by a massacre, 34 led to enslave- 
ment, and 41 surrenders led to deportation, destruction of walls, 
taking of hostages, ete.; in other words, in almost half the cases 
there was neither slaughter nor enslavement. In fact, in Hellenistic 
times massacre or enslavement was the fate only of a city taken by 
storm; if it had surrendered neither eventuality resulted. 

Xenophon’s expedition of the Ten Thousand and Alexander’s 
march to the East are set aside for separate discussion (ch. IV), 
since these are outstanding examples of Greeks faced with unknown 
lands. Xenophon had to make prisoners to serve as guides and 
informants; these were not enslaved but only temporarily detained, 
until they had fulfilled their purpose. Only when the coast was 
reached and the return home imminent were persons captured to 
be sold for profit in Greece. Similarly, other kinds of booty were 
taken for survival rather than for profit. Alexander’s poliey toward 
prisoners, on the other hand, was a strange mixture of severity and 
clemency. According to Ducrey, fear that the more powerful Greek 
cities would unite against Macedon was the motive for enslaving 
30,000 Thebans in 335 B. C, Slavery or crucifixion was the lot of 
the defenders of Tyre, Gaza, and of some parts of India because 
of their stubborn resistance, and the 2,000 Greeks captured in the 
battle of the Granicus were condemned to forced labor for fighting 
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for barbarians against Greeks. Yet we also hear of Alexander's 
generosity toward those who surrendered to him, and, eontrary to 
the treatment given to the captives of the Granicus, he distributed 
1,500 Greek mercenaries of Artabazus among his own troops. 

Duerey concludes the first part of his work with a chapter on 
“Pirates et Corsaires.” The distinction between these two kinds of 
sea-borne robbery seems to be more important in French than it is 
in modern English, and it did not exist at all in ancient Greece. 
Ducrey justifies their inclusion by saying: “en Gréce, la piraterie 
joua pour la capture et le commerce des êtres humains un rôle trop 
évident pour pouvoir étre passé sous silence. D'autre part, les flottes 
d'appoint que formaient les navires des corsaires occupèrent à cer- 
taines époques une place importante dans la eomposition des forces 
en présence” (p. 172). While it must be admitted that the victims 
of piraey resemble prisoners of war in that both were regarded as 
human booty by the Greeks, the differenees in the treatment aecorded 
them and the motives underlying their eapture are too divergent 
to be of more than peripheral interest in a book on the treatment of 
prisoners of war. Matters are not helped much by the rather loose 
definition of pirates and corsairs which Ducrey seems to adopt. 
Included in his discussion is Cimon's action against the Dolopians 
as well as the Messenians used by the Athenians in their raids on 
Pylos, and no distinction is drawn between, for example, the raids 
on Aegina staged by Aeginetan exiles at Sunium and the 1,000 pirate 
ships with which Demetrius Poliorcetes allied himself during the 
siege of Rhodes in 305 B. C., nor between the aets of pirates and 
measures undertaken against them. 

Since the second part of the work deals primarily with the realia 
underlying the incidents discussed in the first, many of the same 
events are encountered again. The first chapter (VI) is a good and 
exhaustive catalogue raisonné of the different ways in which prison- 
ers were slaughtered or maltreated on different occasions, of the 
employments to which they were put if not enslaved, of the places 
in which they were detained, and of the manner in which they were 
fettered, while the second (VIT) gives detailed lists of the economic 
advantages accruing from the possession of prisoners: booty and 
its division, both within an army and among allies, ransom, the 
kinds of price fetched by selling prisoners on the slave market, 
exchange of prisoners, etc. Little attempt is made here to draw 
general eonelusions—whieh would have been interesting, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the price paid for prisoners at different 
periods in Greek history—but we must be grateful for the thorough- 
ness and attention to detail with which the relevant facts are 
assembled. 

The final three chapters are devoted to Greek attitudes toward 
prisoners. Ch. VIII attempts to answer the question whether there 
was any discrimination among prisoners on an ethnie or social basis. 
After a good survey of the problem of Greek vs. Barbarian, Ducrey 
shows that there are only a few instances in which non-Greek 
prisoners were ipso facto treated differently from Greeks, and in 
some of these a worse treatment awaited Greeks who had fought on 
the side of non-Greeks than the non-Greek combatants themselves. 
The question whether a free man taken prisoner was better off than 
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a slave is sensitively handled, and the ambiguities entailed in the 
status of each are well brought out. While a captive free man could 
lose his status and privileges, a slave could not. A free man could, 
therefore, have hope of regaining his liberty, either through ransom 
paid by friends or relatives or through the generosity of his eaptor; 
but it could also happen that only free captives were executed, as 
they were after the battle of Hysiai in 417/16 B. C., and Plutarch’s 
report (Nicias, 29, 1) that some Athenians survived in Sicily by 
passing themselves off as slaves suggests that a slave’s lack of politi- 
eal responsibility could indeed be an asset. 

The ninth chapter, entitled * Les usages et les lois," examines 
faetors other than politieal or economie whieh limited the power of 
the victor. Ducrey regards the sanctions imposed against the 
slaughter of prisoners by the nomoi koinoi tón Hellénon (later 
enlarged to tōn anthrópón) as an inhibiting factor and attributes 
to them the comparative rareness of massacres of Greek prisoners. 
But he forgets that appeal to such laws is not usually made by the 
victor, and that they had only the force of sentiment which, 
laudable though it may be, was usually overriden by stronger emo- 
tions or calculations, at least as far as the treatment of war prison- 
ers was concerned. He stands on firmer ground in his discussion 
of the religious and judicial aspects of asylia, even if the nature 
of the subject compels him to inelude not only prisoners of war but 
also the inviolability of ambassadors, heralds, and pilgrims, and the 
use of asylia as a protection against seizure by pirates. 

A chapter on “publice opinion and the treatment of the van- 
quished ” completes the book. Although Duerey professes awareness 
of the pitfalls to which anyone is liable who ascertains what “ the 
Greeks in general” thought about anything, in its results this is one 
of the least satisfactory parts of this work. For while he assembles 
an impressive array of passages from Homer to Polybius which 
show that the Greeks were not indifferent to the lot of the van- 
quished, his choice tends to be rather one-sided. Many passages from 
every period are cited to demonstrate that public opinion was com- 
passionate and deplored or mourned the lot of prisoners and the 
atrocities perpetrated against them. He may well be right that 
compassion and shock were in fact the predominant Greek re- 
actions to war; but were there no dissenters at all, not even in 
Sparta? This reviewer does not profess to know the answer to this 
question and hopes that Ducrey’s optimistic approach is justified. 
Yet to have raised the question and to have explored it would have 
made this a more solid ending of a book which, as a whole, is very 
solid in the quality and quantity of information which it assembles 
and in the way in which it has organized that information. 


Martin OSTWALD. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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R. C. M. Nisper and Marcaret Hussarp. A Commentary on 
Horace: Odes Book I. Oxford, the Clarendon Press, 1970. 
Pp. lviii + 440. $11.75. 


This new commentary is intended for a generation of students to 
whom ancient thought and art are in many ways alien and yet to 
whom, as the authors put it, Horace has become too familiar to be 
readily understood and too much praised to be assessed at his true 
value. The authors (hereafter referred to as N. and H.) attempt to 
provide a preliminary remedy for this situation with an introduction 
of fifty-eight pages, which comprises rndiments of Horatian criticism, 
a close study of the chronology of the Odes, a précis of Horatian 
metrics, a brief account of the ancient commentators on Horace, a 
summary of the facts of the poet’s life, and a list of works referred 
to by abbreviated titles. The latter contains too few titles to serve 
as a real list of authorities and, at the same time, is not really a 
list of abbreviations, An alphabetical list of scholars and authorities 
cited throughout the volume would have been much longer but much 
more useful than the present list. 

The fuller remedy for this generation’s misunderstanding of 
Horace is presented in the 427 pages of essays and line-by-line eom- 
mentary on the thirty-eight odes of Book I. 

To understand Horaee and to measure his achievement, one must 
endeavor always to set him side-by-side with his Greek models. This 
has been the guiding principle of N. and H. and this is the rule 
they endeavor to ineuleate in their readers, The Horace that emerges 
from this study is a poet steeped in the early lyrie but one equally 
immersed in the poetry and prose of the Hellenistie age. N. and H. 
regard Horaee as most original and to have reached the height of 
his eclectic art when he has successfully blended disparate elements 
from his sources and subtly transposed the whole into a Roman key. 
Horace has mottoes and motifs from the earliest age of Greek litera- 
ture but the stuff of Horace’s poetry has been filtered through a 
tradition that extends down to the Roman admirers of Callimachus 
and Catullus himself. 

Apart from setting down “for the sake of completeness” the few 
facts we have of Horace’s life, N. and H. search for the real Horace 
in his style and manner or distinct * tone of voice.” 

N. and H. have broadened, deepened, and expedited the study of 
Horace. This is a big book, but it is not diffuse. Unlike that of 
some earlier commentaries, the style is generally relaxed and inviting. 
But that is not what accounts for the book’s size. N. and H. have 
a great deal to tell. What is more, instead of confronting their 
readers with wearying series of compressed and abbreviated citations, 
they have generously supplied full quotations of illustrations, ana- 
logues, and parallels. In this connection it should be noted that this 
profusion of documents is not produced by mere compilation. N. 
and H. make a graceful acknowledgment to their predecessors but 
at every turn they give evidence of their resourcefulness and inde- 
pendence of judgment. The new commentary is not a revised and 
enlarged version of any other. 

In a brief review it is impossible to do more than record a few 
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marginalia on thirty-eight studies of the thirty-eight odes of Book I. 
Analyzing Maecenas atavis (I,1) N. and H. remind us of ancient 
conventions of dedication and diseuss Horace’s Romanization of a 
theme as old as Solon. Since this is the first, however, of many 
poems of Horace that are essentially catalogues in structure, more 
might have been said of Horace’s originality in varying this scheme. 
N. and H. speculate about the influence of Vergil’s first Georgic 
upon I, 2. They find nothing good in I, 3. Solvitur acris hiems 
(I, 4) is admirably analyzed. N. and H. regard it as superior to 
the traditionally admired Diffugere nives (YV, T). Classical scholars 
in general are called “inveterate sentimentalists" for missing the 
astringent wit of I, 5. Peripheral questions of I, 6 receive more 
attention than the brilliance of Horace’s recusatio. In their excellent 
discussion of Laudabunt alii (I, 7) N. and H. mention Cicero’s use of 
the Teucer anecdote in treating the theme of exile in Tusc., V, 108. 
To the reviewer it seems more than likely that the Cicero passage 
ean have had some direct influence upon the composition of Horace’s 
poem. To N. and H. Lydia dic (I, 8) is a refreshing Romanization 
of an ancient topos. Vides ut alta (I, 9) is defended against its 
critics. I, 10 has art and subtlety but is outmoded and lacks great- 
ness, A pity that I, 11’s perfect phrase carpe diem was doomed 
to become a hackneyed one! I, 12 is a wearisome list and basically 
implausible and unsatisfactory. Even its meter is inappropriate. 
I, 13 is “a better poem than might appear at first sight.” N. and H. 
are repelled by recent interpretation of O navis (I, 14) which finds 
more than political allegory in the poem. N. and H. refuse to see 
political allegory in I, 15. They regard any connection between 
the witty I, 16 and Stesichorus as “ quite wrong.” Velox amoenum 
(I, 17) is discovered to be and praised for being subtle and complex. 
N. and H. seem to the reviewer to make hard work of the inter- 
pretation of I, 18, which offers less difficulty if treated as a recusatio. 
They find it easy on the other hand to see purely literary significance 
in Mater saeva (I, 19). It is doubted that I, 20 is a literal invitation. 
It is natural to compare I, 21 with Catullus. N. and H. are convinced 
of the complete playfulness of I, 22. Vitas inuleo (I, 23) has a 
model in Anacreon and no connection with “real life.” Who was 
Quintilius? appears to be the most interesting question about I, 24, 
a poem judged unappealing to modern taste. Parcius $unctas 
(I, 25) is partly in the exclusus amator tradition and partly invec- 
tive. Poetry is not really the best topic for a poem (I, 26). Natis 
in usum (I, 27) is just about the cleverest poem Horace ever wrote. 
N. and H. are strangely captivated by the Archytas ode (I, 28), 
which has generally puzzled scholars. They regard it as a monologue. 
N. and H. like Teci beatis (I, 29), find I, 30 more complex than 
expected, and in Quid dedicatum (I, 31) they find a pompous ex- 
ordium and a dignified close. In I, 32 we are advised to adopt the 
reading poscimus, since poscimur is “intolerably abrupt.” A pleasant 
trifle the poem has, we are told, insufficient content for greatness. 
Parcus deorum (I, 34), it seems, has a serious purpose not revealed 
before the grandeur of the poem’s close. The hymn to Fortune (I, 35) 
is on metrical grounds regarded as an early ode (ca. 35 B. C.). The 
date may account for its stylistic shortcomings. In the reviewer's 
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opinion, more might have been said of the vein of bitter irony in 
this poem. I, 37 appears to have roused in the commentators the 
spirit of historical inquiry rather than that of critical appraisal. 
Horace is given credit for the “ brilliant rhetoric” of the poem but 
eertainly the major emphasis of the study of I, 37 is upon history. 
It is perhaps unfair to say one senses a little annoyance on the part 
of the commentators that Horace himself has provided so little help 
for clearing up the events of B. C. 31-30. N. and H. complete their 
study of Book I with a review of opinions on I, 38, a poem in praise 
of simplicity composed in a style that is complex. It is interesting 
that N. and H., who in their introduction dismissed the arrangement 
of the poems of Book I as a matter of no consequence, here at the 
close consider the art of Horace in using Persicos odi as an end piece. 

Brief notes and strictures naturally can give no real impression 
of the dimensions of this book. Certainly hereafter no serious study 
of Horace can be undertaken without a steady consultation of 
N. and H. There also can be no doubt that N. and H. have accom- 
plished their first purpose of making Horace better understood. 
In this accomplishment N. and H. have, of course, done a great deal 
toward attaining their second objective: the making of truer ap- 
praisals of Horace’s work. Unfortunately, however, while N. and H. 
have succeeded in revising their own judgments—and many of these 
will undoubtedly be acceptable to Horatians in general—they have 
not revealed the secret of the art that enables them to classify one 
ode as having “ considerable merit,” another “ conspicuous merit,” 
another as “ outstandingly good” but others as “ better than might 
be expected at first sight” or as simply “beneath Horace’s usual 
level.” N. and H. have expressed their aversion to the “literary 
criticism of ancient authors" and are clearly wary of certain modern 
methods of literary analysis. Their judgments of Horace, however 
arrived at, must inevitably receive respectful consideration, but the 
present generation of students, which asks instruction from its elders 
rather than oracles, may wonder why it should accept dogmatic 
appraisals of Horace without a question. If evaluating Horace is a 
matter of intuitive criticism—and a student ean see that a Pasquali, 
a Fraenkel, and a Nisbet can disagree—why should not the student 
who has been shown how to understand Horace better be allowed the 
luxury of exercising his own taste—even at the risk of giving Horace 
occasionally too much praise? 

In conclusion, the reviewer will hope not to be regarded as petty 
in complaining of the considerable number of unfriendly allusions 
made by N. and H. to unnamed “ literary erities," “most scholars,” 
* most commentators,” and others. Some vagueness of reference was 
inevitable in a book that could not possibly cite all pertinent opinion 
from the monstrous Horatian bibliography of today, but will not 
some contributors to that great storehouse wonder to which limbo 
they have been relegated when they read the words of N. and H.’s 
preface: “... Many recent articles on Horace are strangely im- 
plausible; these are left usually unrefuted. Others, though deserving 
or innocuous, have found no mention in a book clearly overloaded ”? 


Epuunp T, SIE. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Hzxnr QUELLET. Les dérivés latins en -or. Etude lexicographique, 
statistique, morphologique et sémantique, Paris, Librairie C. 
Klineksieck, 1969. Pp. 246. (Études et Commentaires, LX XII.) 


One of the most familiar features of Latin word-formation is the 
coexistence of nouns, verbs, and adjectives of the types of calor, 
caleo, calidus. It is somewhat regrettable that the third member of 
the set, the adjective in -idus, receives next to no attention in the 
present work, but in analyzing the history and semantic value of 
the nouns in -or Quellet takes careful account of their morphological 
relation to the stative verbs of the second conjugation which so 
frequently exist beside them. 

The present work, hke Jean Perrot’s Les dérivés latins en -men 
et -mentum (Paris, 1961; ef. 4. J.P., LXXXV [1964], pp. 206-9), 
to which it makes fairly frequent reference, was written partly 
under the inspiration of J. Marouzeau, and the chronological periods 
whieh are set up for the purpose of reporting the earliest attestation 
of the nouns are the same as Perrot’s except that Perrot’s last period 
is here broken up into three periods: beginnings of Christian litera- 
ture (195-835), renaissance of Constantine and Theodosius (335- 
475), and the period from 475 to 636. Quellet therefore has eight 
periods in all. At a few points he is critical of J. B. Hofmann’s 
Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch on the ground that uncritical 
use of the Thesaurus index cards has led to incorrect dating of earliest 
attestation, usually involving too low a date, although we find the 
opposite to be the ease with lévor, which Forcellini had cited from 
Plaut., Truc., 793 on the basis of an emendation. The nouns in -or 
are elassified not only on a ehronologieal basis but also on the ground 
of their status as words of sure attestation, words known only from 
glosses, ete., ghost-words, and words (several of them foreign loans) 
whieh have only a superfieial appearance of belonging to the class 
under diseussion. The first or lexicographieal and statistical portion 
of the book also includes an account of nouns in -or with attested 
doublets in -6s, the rare instances of -or and -üra, compound and 
non-compound adjectives in -or, and chronological statistics from 
which the conclusion emerges that the type in -or was only slightly 
productive and scarcely so at all after Cicero, but was an important 
type nonetheless. 

The short second or morphological portion deals with the status 
of nouns in -or as originally -es/os-stems, the relation of a few of 
them to cognates in other Indo-European languages, the vocalism of 
their root, and certain other matters, 

The third portion is the longest, the most interesting, and the 
most difficult in the book: here the semantic value of the nouns in 
-or is studied in conjunction with the semantic value of those verbs 
which stand in the closest morphological relation to them. A series 
of binary contrasts are proposed and outlined for the verh: it may 
indicate a procès autonome or a procès régi, a procès imperfectif 
or perfectif, and formulaic symbols are extensively used, PrAI 
standing for procès autonome et imperfectif, PrRP for procès régi 
et perfectif, etc. The terms perfectif and imperfectif are used in 
essentially the same sense as in connection with Slavic languages 
or in regard to Latin by Leumann-Hofmann-Szantyr, but I find it 
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difficult not to take exception to the designation (pp. 122, 124 top, 
127 bottom) of inchoatives in -sco as perfective, and not because 
they often lack the preverb which is a frequent, though not a uni- 
versal mark of perfective aspect but rather because forms like 
lucescit can easily designate a gradual change which may be observed 
in progress but the completion of which may be ignored or may even 
be prevented. Being and becoming may contrast as state and process, 
but not necessarily in the manner in which imperfective and per- 
fective contrast. In a somewhat different way it seems difficult also 
to admit the imperfective/perfective contrast claimed on pp. 138-9 
between certain uses of frangere. Verg., Georg., I, 267 nunc torrete 
igni fruges, nunc frangite saxo is a pair of commands the execution 
of which is contemplated, while the process is not of great interest. 
Sen., Tro., 797-8 (leo) praedam. minorem morsibus vastis premens / 
frangit vehitque is part of a simile and may perhaps be as easily 
perfective as imperfective. Verg., Ecl, IIT, 12-13 cum Daphnidis 
arcum /fregisti et calamos has a perfect tense-form, and its classifi- 
cation here as ^ perfective” is surely correct, but the last example 
in the group, Plaut., Trin., 836 procellae infensae frangere malum 
contains the first of a series of three historical infinitives following 
after an imperfect circumstabant (whose tense is of all tenses the 
closest in value to the historical infinitive), all designating a series 
of marine disasters which were in progress but were averted through 
the merey of Neptune. We must probably admit that Latin does not 
possess a clear and orderly system of aspects and that in the absence 
of formal criteria there is a large residue of forms the classification 
of which as “ imperfective ” or “ perfective ” depends on the feelings 
of the individual. To continue with the binary oppositions, a verb 
may be transitive or intransitive, active or middle (in terms of tradi- 
tional Latin morphology, active or deponent), uncompounded or 
compounded. The relation of agent, subject, and object to the procès 
is explained on pages 112-14 in a section which is somewhat difficult 
because of its inclusive and mutually exclusive logical categories and 
because of its paucity of illustrative examples, but is essential for 
much of the later argument. An asterisk is placed in front of agent, 
sujet, and objet to call attention to the fact that they are used in 
a sense different from that which is traditional in Latin syntax. The 
"agent is the cause of a process, is external to it, and is not affected 
by it; the agent is always present with a procès régi, never present 
with a procés autonome; this feature in fact is the essential differ- 
ence between procès régi and autonome. The “subject is the inani- 
mate or animate being which is affected by the process or in which 
the process occurs, and the process in such instances is always 
autonomous and hence without agent. The *object is the inanimate or 
animate being which is affected by a process or in which a process 
occurs, the process in such a case being necessarily governed and 
having an agent, though it is not conversely true that a governed 
process must have an object. A transitive process always has an 
object and hence is always governed; an intransitive process is 
necessarily without an object, yet it may be either autonomous or 
governed ; in other words with or without an agent. The fact that the 
contrasts transitive/intransitive and governed/autonomous are not 
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coextensive reappears on pp. 124-6, where it is shown that the 
sentences milites Romani urbem. delent and milites Romam Germanos 
timent, though precisely alike in grammatical structure, are unlike 
in terms of Quellet’s categories, for the Romans are agents in the 
former but not in the latter, while in the latter the Romans, not 
the Germans, are affected. The importance of the example for our 
purposes lies partly in the fact that timeo, though commonly con- 
strued with an accusative, is one of a large class of verbs in -ére 
denoling states or conditions and standing in elose morphologieal 
relation to nouns of the type of timor. Pages 132-50 include a list 
of the verbs in question, though not all of the verbs are of the second 
eonjugation (e.g. amare beside amor, canere beside canor). Nearly 
70 percent of the verbs always denote a process which is autonomous 
and imperfective, and only 8.4 per cent never denote one which is 
autonomous. After a brief discussion of several abstract noun classes 
there follows a partial list of abstract nouns in -or, designed partly 
to show semantic contrast with nouns from the same root but con- 
taining other suffixes. The notion of aspect in nouns may at first 
glance seem strange and its limited applicability must be admitted 
in a language where the verb itself has only a partially developed 
system of aspects; yet it is sometimes necessary to assign verbal 
nouns to eategories which properly belong to the verb itself (as, 
for example, an English speaker might classify employer as active 
and employee as passive). Quellet cites some precedents for treat- 
ment of this kind in relation to Modern Greek, Slavic, Irish, and 
Homeric Greek. The semantic value typical of nouns in -or is 
finally shown to be a state, often a state seemingly induced by a 
dynamic foree of nature (hence the animate gender) which affects 
or resides in the “subject, the aspect of the noun being imperfective. 
Nouns in -or denote a state, those in -itas a quality, and -or some- 
times encroaches on the semantic area of -itas but was not able 
seriously to challenge this highly productive formation. 

A brief remark on sopor may be in order. Konrad Gries (Con- 
stancy in Livy’s Latinity [New York, 1949], pp. 60-1) challenged 
the aecepted view that sopor in Livy, I, 7, 5 (the only passage in 
Livy where the word oceurs) is a mark of the poetie style alleged 
to ‘characterize the first decade, and pointed out that sopor indicates 
a drugged stupor and that if in general it was more strongly associ- 
ated than somnus with poetic style it might be simply because poetry 
provided more eontexts than prose in whieh sleep might be viewed 
in this manner. Quellet’s aeeount of sopor/somnus (pp. 177-80 with 
attention also to sópire) confirms Gries’ view of the Livy passage, 
and it may be added that Quellet throughout his work shows little 
if any preoceupation with distinctions of poetic style. 

The book contains a table of eontents (in the front), a general 
bibliography, a bibliography on individual nouns in -or, addenda 
et corrigenda, an index auctorum, and an index verborum. It is 
likely to remain for many decades the most comprehensive and pene- 
trating treatment of an important morphological class, and is a 
worthy successor to the excellent series of monographs by French 
scholars whieh have preceded it. 


JAMES W. PoUULTNEY. 
THE JOHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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Wurm F. Wrarr, JR. Metrical Lengthening in Homer. Roma, 
Edizioni dell’ Ateneo, 1969, Pp. 252. Lire 4,000. (Incunabula 
Graeca, Vol. XXXV.) 


Metrieal lengthening, as the term is used by Wyatt in this ex- 
cellent and well-organized study, is limited to those Homerie words 
which differ phonetically from their later Greek counterparts in 
accordance with the formula (p. 22): “long vowel or syllable in 
Homer corresponds to short vowel or syllable in later Greek." 
(“Later Greek” is a trifle awkward, for Wyatt really means an 
inherited short vowel or syllable whether attested early or late, or 
even only to be reconstructed.) There are three categories of such 
words: (1) Homer himself may admit parallel forms with con- 
trasting short and long vowel (JL, V, 31 juxtaposes the vocatives 
"Apes and "Apes in a single line); (2) long vowel or syllable in 
Homer corresponds to short vowel or syllable in later Greek, with 
the exception of Homeric imitations (Hom. otAdpevos ‘ ruimous’ 
corresponds to later óAóu«vos, but the latter is presumed on linguistic 
evidence to be the normally expected form); (3) in a few cases, 
although Homer and later Greek show a lengthening, the evidence 
of comparative grammar rules this out (the imperative àb: ‘ hear!’ 
corresponds to Skt. erudht). 

In an introductory chapter, Wyatt reviews and criticizes some of 
the earlier explanations for such lengthening, These show a be- 
wildering range, for scholars have attributed the Homerie forms 
to metrical exigency (Wilhelm Schulze), paradigmatic alternation 
(K. Witte), imposition of stricter rules on the hexameter (M. 
Leumann), doubling of resonant consonants (E. Sehwyzer), avoid. 
ance of three successive short syllables (F. de Saussure and A. 
Meillet), lengthening of vowels by preceding laryngeal (J. What- 
mough), or sentence gandhi (J. Kurylowiez). To all of these theories 
Wyatt sensibly objects that they do not explam why metrical! 
lengthening occurs only in some words and not in others; phono- 
logical rules should operate without exception. Elsewhere (p. 242), 
he makes clear that he regards metrical necessity or convenience as 
“a limiting factor on lengthening rather than a cause of it." 

His own guiding principle, stated most clearly in the concluding 
chapter, strikes me as both sensible and convincing. The poets, he 
believes, were highly aware of the discrepancies between their own 
Ionie dialect and the older epic language. When obliged to introduce 
words and concepts not available within the tradition, they reshaped 
them in accordance with the linguistic patterns and equivalences, 
justifiable or fanciful, which they had worked out. This means that, 
to explain a given Homeric lengthening, Wyatt believes he must 
be able to adduce a specific linguistic process or at least a con- 
vineing linguistic analogy. 

A few examples will illustrate his procedures, It is generally 
agreed that «peocín ‘rowing’ shows initial lengthening: this is 
implied by the related epéocw, éperuóv and the gloss épeaia which, 
by the normal rules of Greek word formation, might rather have 
been expected instead of ełpesia from IE *era. Wyatt, as in a 
number of similar cases, assumes that a lengthening originally 
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ceeurred when this word was used as the second part of a compound, 
which was perhaps (although post-Homerie only) twrnpecia. Such 
“lengthening of the initial vowel of the second element in compounds 
was obligatory” (p. 45) at a period which “probably antedated 
the Mycenaean period.” For a time épecia and -ypecia coexisted; 
after the reason for lengthening the second form had been forgotten 
(for it was no longer obligatory), the two forms were merely allo- 
morphs, and -5pecía, beginning with a convenient dactyl, was turned 
into a new simplex. In the process, the quality of the initial was 
reinterpreted and assimilated from [e:] to [e:]. 

The negative prefix in its various realizations is accompanied b 
many odd lengthenings which he treats in some detail (Chap. III). 
For example, àávaros ‘immortal’ is scanned with an initial long 
vowel which Wyatt, following K. Meister, considers rather the 
reflection of a doubled consonant [att*-], itself derived from an 
older cluster seen in the cognate, Skt. dhvdntd- ‘dark’; dvédedos 
‘cloudless,’ again with initial long vowel (also written dyvédedos), 
has no etymological justification, and Wyatt firmly rejects any 
laryngeal solution.t This, then, can only be a poetic extension by 
analogy of the example set by dOdvaros. 

Still another common type of lengthening is that of a vowel in 
hiatus before another vowel: IlIpiautSys, kõdveos, avelovoa. For 
instance, Ionie -eo- was felt to be the equivalent of epic -eo- and 
therefore could be replaced by it at will; in fact, however, some- 
times Ionic -co- was derived from /ewo/ and /eso/, and here this 
substitution was not historically justified (p. 126). 

Other categories which Wyatt discusses are: consonant doubling 
(e.g. éret 54 at the beginning of a line); analogical lengthenings 
of various types (e.g. the place name, AovAiyiov, if this is indeed 
related to Sddryos 'long?); “metrical mistakes ”—-Wyatt’s term 
for a hapax like $:8odvar-—for which there is no linguistic explana- 
tion. After a minute examination of Schulze’s so-called acephalous 
lines, he eoneludes (p. 222) that “the option of beginning a hexa- 
meter line with a short syllable was not open to Homer and his aoidic 
predecessors.” Similarly, Schulze’s “meiouros” lines, those which 
show a short vowel in the arsis of the sixth foot, are otherwise 
explained; the sole inexplicable example in this category is still 
It., XII, 208 aióXov óduv. 

Wyatt’s very complete citation of the evidence, his familiarity 
with the scholarly literature, and the persuasive logic of his argu- 
ment make this a valuable work. His explanations are frequently 
ingenious: since ypvodwp ‘with sword of gold? does not seem an 
appropriate epithet for Demeter, he suggests (pp. 98-9) a con- 
nection with dp and an original meaning ‘having a golden mist’ 
(of. H. Cer., 189 and 278-80). Rather less plausibly, he analyzes 
the name IlovAv8duas as from "IloAo8Bágas ‘ foal-taming.’ 


*It is interesting to compare this chapter with a roughly comparable 
section on “The Negative Adjectives with NH-, NA-, NQ-" in R. S. P. 
Beekes, The Development of the Proto-Indo-Buropeam Laryngeals in 
Greek (The Hague and Paris, 1969), pp. 98-113. See also Wyait's 
article, “Structural Linguisties and the Laryngeal Theory,” in Lan- 
guage, XL (1964), pp. 138-52. 
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Nonetheless, even though his basie assumptions are sound, he has 
pushed them very hard; by his own admission, he has sometimes 
preferred to fall back on fairly unconvincing argumentation to avoid 
assigning a given lengthening to mere poetie license. Some of the 
most troublesome cases are of course venerable bugbears of the 
Homeric text: «AXAovÜa, tyepéGovrat, Oŭàvuros beside “Odvpzros, 
*Aoia (short initial) beside *AoidSns and ’Aolw èv Aeon (with long 
initial), ete. In the case, for example, of reip for vmép (ef. also 
Hom. tzefpeyov, teipexe), he is willing to assume that *wperi, the 
variant of "uper seen in Indo-lranian *wpári, survived into Greek; 
he claims no great confidence in this explanation (p. 97) but offers 
it “in order to show that a linguistic reason can be found.” Again, 
he divorces daca ‘eyes’ from ¢dos ‘light, preferring, with slight 
probability in my opinion, to connect daea with Skt. bhàsah ‘ light, 
luster’ (pp. 100-1)—this is another stratagem to escape metrical 
lengthening as such. The name of the seer Tepecins, he argues, 
eontained an original long first syllable (p. 194), and only folk 
etymology connected it with répas ‘sign.’ (It is admittedly reason- 
able to maintain that many place and personal names, possibly 
Teiresias among them, were non-Greek in origin and were therefore 
phonemicized with variations in vowel quantity or assimilation to 
native words.) Yet there remains a substantial number of in- 
dubitable lengthenings which resist analysis (e.g. the vocative 
dire, the preposition Si¢) and even, to be frank, a substantial number 
for which Wyatt's solution is not convincing. I am inclined to 
think, much as I admire the present study, that he may have 
deliberately tried too much to limit the scope of poetic innovation 
and invention. Even for Homer, the hexameter may now and again 
have proved a Procrustes’ bed to which the words had to be fitted; 
metrical lengthening was one solution. 


Gorpon M. MESSING. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


FRANCISZEK SOKOLOWSKI. Lois sacrées des Cités grecques. Paris, 
Éditions E. de Boeeard, 1969. Pp. ix + 368. (École Frangaise 
d'Athènes, fase. XVIIL) 


This new edition of nearly all the inseriptions contained in I. von 
Prott and L. Ziehen's Leges Graecorum Sacrae e Titulis Collectae, 
vols. I and II (Leipzig, 1896-1906) is meant to be used in eonnec- 
tion with the editor's other two collections of sacred laws, Lois 
sacrées de l'Asie Mineure (Paris, 1955), containing inseriptions 
from an area not eovered in the edition of Prott and Ziehen, and 
Lois sacrées des Cités grecques, Supplément (Paris, 1962), contain- 
ing inscriptions discovered since that edition—except for the in- 
scriptions from Cos, which are edited in the present collection. 
Also ineluded here are inscriptions discovered since the Supplément. 
In all, one hundred eighty-one texts are edited, with full bibli- 
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ographies and brief commentaries, which add to but do not replace 
those of Prott and Ziehen. In addition there are two indices, one of 
deities, festivals, games, and months, the other of verba potiora. 
Unfortunately there is no concordance to Inscriptiones Graecae or 
any epigraphieal publication, a lack that is especially aggravating 
in the ease of the Attie texts, since they, despite the editor’s state- 
ment in the preface, are not arranged consistently in chronological 
order. The list of inseriptions at the end of the book does not help 
in this respect; it states only the region or city of each inscription 
and its type. The inconsistency in the ehronologieal order also makes 
the author’s commendable practice of disregarding Prott and Ziehen’s 
separation of fasti sacri from leges sacrae lose some of its purpose. 

Some texts edited bv Prott and Ziehen are omitted—^ quelques-uns 
moins importants "; but one looks in vain for a concordance to their 
edition or at least a list of the excluded inscriptions. As far as I ean 
determine, they are as follows: I (Prott), 16, 17, 19, 25, 27, 28; II 
(Ziehen), 3, 15A, 31, 55, 66, 91, 103, 120, 126, 131, 136, 142. Of 
these, II, 3 is published as No. 10 in Lois sacrées, Supplément, and 
I, 17 and 28 and II, 31, 108, and 126 are not, or only possibly, 
sacred laws; in regard to the exclusion of the rest, a eriterion less 
vague and subjective than “importance” should have been applied, 
especially in view of the fact that most of them do not seem to 
differ in size or type from documenís that are included, 

The texts are published “as they are arranged on the stones." 
But there is throughout a disconcerting lack of care in printing 
subseript dots. Greater convenience for the reader could have been 
achieved by the use of the Leiden editing conventions. The editor 
does not say that he has examined any of the stones. If he has 
made examinations, we may have been deprived of the results be- 
eause of the misfortune mentioned in the preface to Lois sacrées 
de l'Asie Mineure: all the notes of his examinations of those stones 
were destroyed during the war. In any ease, his texts of two 
inseriptions whose stones I have seen show that not only the stones 
but even the observations of those who have seen them are disre- 
garded on important points. The text of No. 7 (I. G., II?, 1863), 
an Eleusinian cult “ calendar” from the end of the fourth century 
B. C., follows the text of S. Dow and R. F. Healey (A Sacred 
Calendar of Hleusis [Cambridge, Mass., 1965]), which was based 
on a thorough study of the stone, but it does not follow it faithfully 
enough. There are errors in lines 1, 2, 7, 9, 11, 17, 19, 23, 24, 25, 33, 
34. Though almost all of these concern dotted leters, the text of line 
19 is definitely misleading, and that of line 23, in ignoring all 
previous editions, aggressively so: where Dow and Healey give 
TL... ]STIASAS roiv Gales ...]2Z1 xavobv, Sokolowski 
has z[pds Ovo |ias às rotv Geopo|| óópow Ove]. xavoiv, with the sole 
comment: “Je suggère une lecture qui me parait meilleure.” My 
own inspection confirms the traces seen by Dow and Healey, 
ineluding their description of the first letter as either gamma or 
epsilon, 

Sokolowski’s restorations are never mentioned in the critical ap- 
paratus and often not even in the commentary, but when a restora- 
tion in the text differs from those in the apparatus, it is his own. 
However, since he does not give a full apparatus, the reader must 
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sometimes eonsult previous editions fo be sure whether a restoration 
is Sokolowski's or a previous editor's. In line 25 of the above 
inseription he makes restorations without any comment, even though 
one of them is of a type that Dow and Healey argued against. llis 
restoration in line 16, íepeíaus rais èé "EA[«e|vow| viov], is probably 
wrong; it would make sense only if the Eleusinion were the sanctu- 
ary at Eleusis, but Rubensohn has shown that the Eleusinion is the 
Telesterion; moreover, since the phrase oí íepeis ot ¿f 'EXevotvos 
occurs in a fifth-centwry document cited by Plutarch (Alcibiades, 22, 
4), ai iépeta, a£ é$ “EAevoivos would also seem to be a legitimate 
designation. However, his restoration of xai in line 21, unidentified 
as his own (one must eonsult previous editions to find this out), 
seems to be a good one, 

The editor's lack of acquaintance with the stone works to the 
disadvantage also of No. 4 (I. G., I*, 5), an Eleusinian cult-table 
from the early part of the fifth century. This need not have been 
the case if he had used as his basis the detailed study and the 
drawing of the stone published by Prott (Ath. Mitt., XXIV [1899], 
p. 253). In the lacuna at the end of line 2 there is space for 
approximately seventeen letters (first noticed by Proti, op. cit., 
p. 249); they may be widely spaced, but Sokolowski’s restoration 
of twelve letters, kat [dAAas Üvotas é]v, is suspect on this ground. In 
addition it makes difficult sense, and it does not solve the difficulty 
that it was apparently (there is no speeifie remark on this restora- 
tion in the commentary) intended to solve; i.e., it does not help to 
distinguish the sacrifices that are [zporélAe from those that take 
place èv r& éop|7& | (line 5). Perhaps it was motivated specifically 
by rá ve mpobúpara . . . kai 1j dAAn Üvaía in Lois sacrées, Supplément, 
no. li, 3-5, but the contexts are not parallel: there is no list of 
sacrifices in the latter document. I suspect that another sacrificer 
was mentioned in the lacuna, and I do not think thal the alleged 
difficulty, which also causes the editor to restore in line 3 [apo 
"EAevotvi]ov, is at all a necessary one. There does not seem to be 
anything inherently impossible in viewing all the sacrifices, even the 
Tplrroa, Bóapxos as mporéàca ; Indeed, it is very difficult to conceive 
of rporéàcia as being altogether separate from a festival, as Soko- 
lowski implies with his restorations. Since the Eumolpidae and 
the priestess of Demeter also performed sacrifices in this festival 
(see Lois sacrées, Supplément, no. 10 A, 73-5), the sacrifices of 
this inscription, which were carried out by the hieropoioi and per- 
haps another sacrificer, may well have been intended, as TpoTéAeu, 
to take place before those of the Eumolpidae and the priestess, and 
of course im the festival. Thus another sacrifice probably ought to 
be restored at the end of line 3, as all previous editors have thought. 
G. Mylonas (Arkh. Eph., 1960, p. 80) and R. F. Healey (H. S. C. P., 
LXVI [1962], p. 258) think that a sacrifice to Athena would be 
appropriate; if so, perhaps we should read : [’A@evala: : xpi]óv; 
but this is by no means certain, since the lacuna seems to demand 
fifteen letters (the lower dot of the first interpunct is visible). No 
reason is given for restoring [7páyov] as the sacrifice to Triptolemus 
in line 4. Vacant spaces should be noted in the lacunae at the ends 
of lines 1 and 5 (see the drawing of Prott, op. cit., p. 253) ; in line 1 
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the stone shows kóre. There should be a reference to M. Seheller's 
article, “ rpírrou, [jóapxos," Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprach- 
forschung, LXXIV (1956), pp. 233-5. 

Although space permits only two documents to be discussed here, 
the weaknesses described in connection with these are fairly repre- 
sentative of those that I have noticed in many of the texts that 
require critical restoration. These criticisms, however, are not meant 
to deny the considerable value of this work and its indispensability 
for students of Greek religion but simply to urge caution on the 
user. Much remains to be done in the study of these documents, 
including the re-examination of many of the stones, Thanks to this 
edition and the great amount of labor expended on it, “dans les 
conditions assez difficiles,” these tasks have now been made con- 
siderably easier. Although the brief commentaries do not replace 
those of Prott and Ziehen and contain many interpretations that 
probably will not find favor, they do offer a wealth of information 
and stimulating comments made from the author’s long familiarity 
with these documents. Especially valuable are the forty-two pages 
of indices, which in the absence of any in Prott and Ziehen’s edition 
fill a pressing need. 


KEVIN CLINTON. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


L. INGRAMS, P. Kinesron, P. Parsons, J. Rea. The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, Volume XXXIV. Edited with Translations and Notes. 
London, Published for the British Academy by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Society, 1968. Pp. xii + 162; 8 pls. (Graeco-Roman 
Memoirs, No. 49.) 


As the joint editors of the series remark in their preface to this 
volume, it is indeed a mixed one with its seven categories of New 
Testament Texts, New Literary Texts, Extant Classical Texts, Official 
Documents, Private Documents, and Private Letters, 

Under the first of these categories are presented two small pieces 
(Matthew 23, 30-4 and 35-9; Jude 45 and 7-8). Both are from 
codices and the latter (2684) is of some particular interest from 
the point of view of codicology as a miniature (5.8 X 2.9 om.), 
probably used as an amulet. The total of known papyrus codices 
is also increased by a new third century fragment of Apollonius 
Rhodius (2700). 

The New Literary Texts give us a small piece of Euripides’ 
Phrizus (2685), of a speech of Hyperides (2686) on behalf of 
Chaerephilus, a salt-fish merchant (?), a sizable passage from 
Aristoxenus’ Elements of Rhythmics (2687), some seraps from what 
are designated as Greek Questions (2688 and 2689), and part of 
one column of a, text resembling the Acta Alexandrinorum (2690). 

Although it is certain from a coincidence that the Euripides piece 
is from a Phrigus play, there is no indication as to which of the 
two, nor is there much to be learned of the play as to its plot. 
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Histhesis as well as language indicate that we have lyries as well 
as iambs, 

The piece of argumentation by Hyperides is identified as belonging 
to him through the mention of one of his known clients and seems 
to accord with his style. It refers to an investigation under torture 
before the council (of the Areopagus?). 

The Aristoxenus fragment contains the bottom one-third of five 
eolumns which were originally published as P. Ozy. 9. The whole 
text is here edited with translation and notes containing contribu- 
tions by Winnington-Ingram. The combination of the two pieces 
(9 and 2687) is presented as Plate II but unfortunately the dividing 
line between the two pieces is not shown on the photograph nor 
described in the introductory notes or commentary, with the result 
that one must refer to volume I of the series if he wishes to under- 
stand what the newly found piece contributes, Rea, Winnington- 
Ingram, and Miss Dale have all wrestled vigorously and ingeniously 
with the interpretation of the mysteries of this sadly obfuscatory 
text, but the positive result is slight. The papyrologieal problems 
are not serious and the expertise of these experts is not to be ques- 
tioned; it would rather appear that Aristoxenus non vult intelligi. 

The pieces of what the editor appropriately calls Greek Questions 
from its similarity to Plutarch’s work of the same title are preserved 
on two separate papyri of the second and/or third century which 
by an improbable chance coincide for part of two questions. The 
coincidence is not, however, perfect, and it is clear that the two 
texts were divergent. There is material in one that is not in the 
other and vice versa. The questions deal with the aetiology of 
customs, local and otherwise. 

In his Oxford edition of 1961 Hermann Frinkel knew and used 
thirteen papyrus fragments of the text of Apollonius Rhodius’ 
Argonautica representing 185 lines of the epic. Now, under numbers 
2691-2702, P. Kingston presents the texts of twelve fragments of 
copies of the Argonautica, covering an additional 404 lines, and 
bringing the total of known papyrus copies to a round two dozen, 
not twenty-five since it is believed probable that P.S.I. 1479 and 
P. Oxy. 2700 may be from the same copy. And the editor remarks 
(p. 40) that “there are more fragments of the Argon. still to be 
published.” The aceumulation of this large a number of copies, all 
but two of which are dated to the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, offers some hope of light on the early transmission of this text. 
Kingston acknowledges the great service of Fränkel in offering a 
reasonable explanation of the complexities of this part of the tradi- 
tion and goes on to raise the question, * To what extent are papyri 
of the first, second and third centuries likely to reflect these differing 
strands of tradition?” While concluding that this question cannot 
be satisfactorily answered on the basis of present evidence he goes 
on with all proper caution to a calculus of the proportion of ^ good 
readings? preserved by these papyri as compared with the manu- 
scripts. He reports the result that “in every hundred lines the 
papyri preserve the correct reading in almost eleven places where 
the MSS. are corrupt.” He seems wholly justified in stating that, 
“Tt seems a necessary conclusion that between the papyri and the 
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archetype, i.e. between, let us say, the third century and the ninth 
century, the text of the Argon., in as much as many good readings 
have been lost, has seriously deteriorated.” 

All four books of the Argonautica are represented among these 
fragments, which touch a total of some 400 lines. One number 
(2694) contains parts of two different books (II and IV). This 
copy was first published in BICS (1960) and no photographs are 
given here, but the editor rightly speaks of it as “a roll of out- 
standing sumptuousness.”’ Although he is aware that more than 
one roll must be represented by 2694, he speaks of it repeatedly 
in the singular. It is surprising that among all these fragments, 
including those previously known, there appears to be only a single 
line (I, 794) which occurs in more than one papyrus (Amh. 16 
and Oxy. 2698) and even so no certain traces of letters can be made 
out for this line in 2698. The publication of these fragments is an 
important event, not only for the readings it offers but for the 
inferences it makes possible, and my brief summary does less than 
justice to the editor’s acumen. 

Finally, in the category of known literary texts, 2703 gives us a 
small snippet of a copy of Thucydides (I, 110) from around 
A. D. 200. The seript is reminiscent of that of the great Baechylides 

apyrus. 

* From among the Official Documents (2704-2718) I single out one, 
whieh may or may not be official, but is eertainly of unusual interest 
and unique. 2707 is of the sixth century, a complete program of eireus 
games at Oxyrhynehus. An anomaly on which the editor does not 
comment is that a chi rho symbol stands at the head of the program. 
It lists six numbered events, all chariot races, with interludes in- 
cluding a parade, singing rope dancers, gazelle and hounds, mimes, 
troups of athletes. Such technical terms from the circus as 
BoxdAton and picoos are not recorded by LSJ or its supplements. The 
editor comments, “ The exact purpose of the document is not clear. 
But for the subscription (sevrjye in a different hand) it might be 
a public notice and one might hazard a guess that it is a copy of 
such a notice which had to be seen and approved by a second person; 
perhaps it passed between two municipal officials.’ The size of the 
document (16 X 30 em.) seems consistent with this hypothesis. (It 
is reproduced at only about two thirds natural size on Plate VII.) 

2708-2713 are petitions, 2714 and 2715 nominations to liturgies, 
2716-2718 receipts, 2719-2724 business papers, and 2725-2732 private 
letters. 2719 is a third century set of directions for delivering letters 
to someone named Rufus who seems to have lived in Hermopolis. A 
most cireuitous route is described, right and left, up and down, 
through unnamed streets, fetching up at a seven story (érrdoreyos) 
house (!), opposite which is a basket-weaver’s shop where the letter- 
carrier is to inquire further. Although the text breaks off, the earrier 
is apparently to “shout” and someone will hopefully “ answer.” 
2725 is an otherwise indifferent enough letter dated 29 April 71 and 
is concerned with such matters as feed for pigs. From this it jumps 
without warning to the statement, * The lord Caesar entered on the 
30th at the 2nd hour, first in the camp... to the Serapeum from 
the Serapeum to the Hippodrome (?) .. ." The editor reckons that 
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the Caesar is certainly Titus returning to Rome for his Jewish 
triumph, that the eity in question is Alexandria and that the date 
of his entry is 25 April 71. 
Lrovp W. Daty. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Flavii Cresconii Corippi Johannidos Libri VIII. Edited by J. DIGGLE 
and F. R. D. Goopyzar. Cambridge University Press, 1970. 
Pp. xi + 198. $13.00. 


In producing a new edition of the Johannis or de Bello Libyco 
of Corippus, Diggle and Goodyear have filled a long overlooked need 
and deserved well of historians, linguists, and students of literature. 
The Johannis, an epic of nearly 5000 hexameters, is an account of 
the wars waged in North Africa by Justinian's magister militiae 
Johannes Troglytus. It contains a great deal of historical and 
ethnological data; and is an important landmark in the development 
of both the Latin language and epie poetry. 

The poem was for many years lost, until in 1820 a single MS, 
the Trivultianus, was rediscovered by Mazzuchelli. Four editions, 
ineluding Mazzuchelli’s, appeared during the last century, but so 
wretched was the state of the text that even the last editor, Petschenig, 
admitted that much work remained to be done. Since then occasional 
emendations of individual passages and hnes have been suggested 
but no complete edition has, until now, been attempted. This new 
edition of Diggle and Goodyear not only incorporates what was sound 
in the work of scholars who followed Petschenig but makes use of 
more recent studies of the Latin language as well. It contains a 
brief preface, which reviews the history of the text and sets forth 
the editors’ methods, a bibliography, text with a very full apparatus, 
and two indexes, one of literary and linguistic notes and the other 
of personal and place names. 

Although Diggle and Goodyear divided the work between them, 
Diggle taking the Preface and odd numbered books, Goodyear the 
even numbered books, the edition is marked by an admirable con- 
sistency and unity of approach. The approach is the same as 
that of Goodyear in his recent edition of Incerti Auctoris Aetna 
(Cambridge, 1965). Both editors have aimed at providing us with 
an “honest” text; and have, therefore, avoided the tendency to 
emend at all costs. Both have likewise treated the conjectures of 
each other and earlier editors with absolute fairness, The result 
is an edition in which many of the eruxes remain, but also an edition 
which the reader ean trust and which provides a full and sound 
treatment of the possible answers to textual problems. 

" It would be impossible in this short space to examine all of the 
improvements of the Petschenig text which Diggle and Goodyear 
have accomplished. A few, however, ean be cited as examples of 
their treatment of textual problems, a treatment which is of special 
interes} in that the editors had the evidence of only one manuscript 
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before them for nearly the entire poem. Such a situation calls for 
ingenuity, erudition, and sound judgment, and Diggle and Goodyear 
have brought all of these qualities to bear on the text before them. 

Many passages have been emended with considerable confidence; 
and among these are to be found the suggestions of other con- 
temporary scholars (Shackleton-Bailey, Praef. 23; Kenny, I, 432; 
Hall, VII, 187). In offering their own emendations Diggle and 
Goodyear argue convincingly from similarities with earlier authors 
(I, 318; V, 94, 284); from other occurrences of a grammatical 
peculiarity in the poem (I, 102); from similar uses or combinations 
of words (IV, 378; VI, 355; VIII, 32); as well as from the require- 
ments of style (IV, 363) and from their control of geographical and 
ethnological information (VI, 33, 83). Other emendations are based 
upon the required sense of the lines in question (I, 556; II, 170; 
V, 284; VIII, 493) or of a longer passage (IV, 603). To the argu- 
ment based on sense there is at times added one based on Latinity 
and the explanation of the corruption in the text as well (VIII, 
15; II, 339). 

Not all suggestions, however, are offered as final. It is refreshing 
and stimulating to find Diggle and Goodyear expressing their own 
doubts and differences of opinion in the apparatus; and criticizing 
the conjectures of other editors, It is especially refreshing to find 
that they are at all times fair in their treatment of others, The 
possibility of answers other than their own is admitted. 

Finally, we should note that a number of eruxes are left in the 
text and obelized. In these cases Diggle and Goodyear include the 
conjectures of earlier editors in the apparatus (IV, 1; VII, 214) 
and, where confusion might result, give what they judge the sense 
of the passage to be (I, 65). 

In short, it is difficult to fault this edition. The text is clearly 
printed and free of error. One might have hoped for a somewhat 
larger index of interesting linguistic and literary phenomena in the 
poem; but this is available in other works listed in Diggle and 
Goodyear’s bibliography. In the end there may be some who would 
prefer a bolder and simpler text of the poem; but for the serious 
student of Latin, this is all that might be hoped for and more. It 
will serve as the definitive text for many years; and, more im- 
portant still, stimulate others to continue the painstaking task of 
further emending and explaining this important work. 


Georce W. SHEA. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY. 


ROBERT RENEHAN. Greek Textual Criticism, A Reader. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1969. Pp. xi 4+- 152. $4.75. (Loeb 
Classical Monographs.) 


. In this reader Professor Robert Renehan reprints, sometimes 
in a revised form, some of the interesting papers he has published 
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on points of Greek textual eritieism, and adds many observations, 
with some valuable insights. He also incorporates some telling com- 
ments from Professor Benedict Einarson. The essay, as he calls it, 
makes no claim to be a manual teaching the art of textual criticism. 
It is intended as a workbook, not a handbook. The general effect is 
of hors d'oeuvre variés, and scholars will find it agreeable to read 
many of the discussions, and find acceptable, or at least stimulating, 
some of Renehan’s new suggestions. 

Specially acceptable are the future éuueyo at Plato Apol., 39 B; 
the interpretation of the MSS’ oírwes as oi wes at Ps.-Xen, Ath. 
Pol, 2,12; and the three corrections of St. Basil, Im Hexaemeron, 
3, 2, made with the aid of a quotation by Meletius Monachus. Also 
pleasing is the re-interpretation of Bentley’s ovyéprns at Callim., 
Ep., 44 (45), 6. Callimachus calls his épwpevos a øryéprys, a “ silent 
creeper,” precisely because he is continuing the comparison to a 
“quiet river” creeping past. Renehan argues that “ What is 
singular is not necessarily corrupt” (p. 7), e.g. Plato’s paratragic 
& pidovpeve “Aydbwy, in Smp., 201 C, which he defends against Paul 
Maas and the trivialization by P. Oxy., 843 to direc. He shows how 
medieval MSS may have better readings than ancient Testimonia. 

With engaging eandour Renehan corrects some of his own earlier 
suggestions, as at p. ll, on the Byzantine form Bedoipw, ‘ water 
bucket, and p. 43, where he rejects previous conjectures on Euripi- 
des and Theognis. When he remarks that “the elision of datival - 
is extremely dubious in Attie tragedy," he should have said “the 
elision of -, in the dative singular... ." 

At a number of places I felt moved to dissent from his current 
interpretations and suggestions, sometimes on points that have a 
general interest. For example, at p. 16, Renehan remarks that repe- 
titions of the same word in close proximity are characteristic of 
Greek epic and dramatic poets, and at pp. 77 ff. he discusses at 
length the common iteration of a compound verb by a simple verb, 
sometimes with the semantic force of the compound. Yet at p. 82, 
with curious self-contradiction, when discussing Theognis, 1350, 
e€eddunv kaAoU matdds owri apelis, he comments: “ A redundancy 
such as éfeSdunv . . . apels is quite uncharacteristic of Greek 
poetry.” Theognis there is stressing that he was subdued, not that 
he was displayed, and it is not an editor’s duty to foist on Theognis 
the corruption éfedavyny, even if it occurred independently to Bergk, 
Baiter, Ahrens, and Renehan. 

At p. 60 Renehan notes that “ Homeric language pervades all 
Greek poetry, tragedy included.” At p. 114, on Eur., Heracld., 75, 
defending Hemsterhuys’ yépovr’ àuaAóv, he writes: “ The objection 
that duadds is unparalleled in tragic diction is invalid. The adjective 
is Homeric; Euripides, as often, has gone back to Homer for his 
poetic vocabulary.” But at p. 86, on Aesch., Agam., 1391-2, he 
rejects Lawson’s yale on the ground that “yafm never occurs in 
tragedy and elsewhere is used only in the participle (in epic verse).” 
Is it not true that a tragedian can use any epicism when felt appro- 
priate? At pp. 33f, Renehan disallows é£óAXAv,u in Sophocles, but 
allows it in Euripides, “ whose diction tended to become less ele- 
vated than that of Aeschylus and Sophocles.” What is the statistical 
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basis for that proposition? Renehan says that é£óAXvQu "belongs 
to the vocabulary of prose and comedy.” But sample counts show 
that, in so lyrical a drama as the Agamemnon, about 80 per cent. 
of the word-occurrences are of words shared with 5th or 4th 
eentury prose or inscriptions. Is any word in prineiple too prosy 
or too vulgar for Aeschylus or Sophocles to use when felt ap- 
propriate? 

Naturally Renehan does not claim to discuss all the proposed 
solutions of difficult passages he treats. For instance, on Aesch., 
Agam., 1391-2, he takes no account of the obvious interpretation 
yavel, Which does not alter a letter of the paradosis. It appeared in 
C. Q., 1964, and is in Dawe’s supplement to Wecklein’s repertory 
of conjectures. At p. 87 he has interesting arguments against the 
phrase Aids vóro, remarking that Notos can be dangerous. Yes, 
sometimes, as in autumn, and for sailing. But Aeschylus, at Agam., 
1014, regarded Zeus as a crop-giver, and the moisture-bringing 
springtime Notos may be thought of as agent of Zeus in producing 
a Crop. 

At p. 88 Renehan, on P. V., 760, quotes: * paĝeiv MSS.” But M 
ante corr. has uayÜávew mápa, which Aeschylus probably wrote. 

In Eur, Hec., 248.52 Renehan accepts the shift of 247-8 after 
250, as presenting “a much smoother logical sequence.” He asks 
why Murray retained the order transmitted by the oldest and better 
MSS. Surely it is quite logical, and more dramatic, for Hecuba 
fo make the main point that she had saved Odysseus, and secure 
his admission, before pursuing the question of what he had said as 
her suppliant. Gilbert Murray had a keen sense of stagecraft, and 
certainly no cacoethes conservandi. 

At p. 52, on Aesch., Cho., 773, èv dyyéAw yap kpvmrrós ÓpÜobrat 

Aéyos, it seems odd that Renehan finds the verse “too obscure to 
be proverbial.” The sense is as plain as most pikestaves: “ The 
success of a hidden message depends on the messenger.” If it 
became a proverb, Aeschylus may have started the process. Also at 
p. 52, on Theognis, 313, év péev patvouévors páa paivoua... , the 
fact that Galen, centuries later, knew a proverb of similar content 
does not prove that Theognis was using a proverb. He may have 
been coining a felicitous phrase that became a proverb, as Menan- 
der and Shakespeare often did. 
. At Xen., Hell., V, 4, 24 the MSS’ dafvor is as likely as Pierson’s 
vrjyov. At Eur, Phoen., 1835, tri «emo pidov 4 rivas Aóyovs; 
Porson's yóovs alters the sense, which is acceptable as “ What tale 
am I to utter, or what arguments?” At Plut, Mor, 431 F, 
KdÜapotv rod KXéxrovros is defensible as “purging of that which 
falsifies" (=the distorting element in vision). In Eur., Helen. 
257-60 Renehan finds the repeated ydp “ stylistically indefensible.” 
But at Aesch, Agam., 559-60 many editors have endorsed a more 
frappant repetition of ydp. At Eur. Phoen.. 1075, why would any- 
one have inserted the verse if Euripides had not put it there him- 
self ? At Xen. Smp., IV, 36,5 Lange's deletion goes too far. Read 
& TIS Kai (emphatic) zoAAà éoflov. . . . Renehan’s acceptance of 
the view that “the Greeks and Romans regularly read aloud" 
(p. 44) can hardly have survived the reading of Professor Bernard 
Knox's refutation in G. R. B. S. for 1969. 
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In $ 74 (pp. 107-12) &wavra as an accusative of respect in 
Euripides is not defended by citing the prepositional phrase xarà 
adyra in Ignatius of Antioch. At Pind, Isth., 1, 42, ei & dperg 
karáketrat wacav ópyáy, Renehan improbably suggests that xardxecrat 
may have middle force, ‘ pays himself out to.’ There also one wonders 
whether it is “ poetically elevated” (p. 112) to conceive of Samdvat 
and zóvo. as ópyat. 

At Eur., El, 476, for MSS’ èy 8 8opi $ovíe rerpaBdpoves tarot 
éradXov, . . . , Which Hermann suitably interpreted as èy 8& 00pet . . . , 
Renehan favours dop. 8’ èv, of Musgrave and Hartung, on the ground 
that a mention of artistic representations on spears in unexampled. 
But he has himself told us that “ What is singular is not necessarily 
corrupt” (p. 7). The čopi conjecture in Euripides is poorly sup- 
ported by Koeehly's change of dagov Sept to soy dopi at Nonnus, 
Dion., 18, 288, to suit a theory of “ Nonnus' strict metrical practice " 
that involves a petitio principii. 

Though I have read with enjoyment Professor Renehan's essay, 
I am not clear how serviceable it could be as a Reader for students. 
In a bibliographical note (pp. 134f.) he assumes that they can 
read French and German. Even in English they would learn more, 
and more systematically, by first studying Nigel Wilson's contribu- 
tion to Seribes and Scholars, F. W. Hals Companion to Classical 
Texts, or Paul Maas’ Textual Criticism, and then devoting time to 
the Kleine Schriften of Wilamowitz, or—to benefit their Latin too— 
the comparable writings of Madvig or Cobet. As Renehan states, 
“the critical editions, articles, and books of the great textual 
scholars of whatever century” are more important than general 
handbooks of theory, 


Dovanas YOUNG. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL. 


G. R. Warsow., The Roman Soldier, Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 256. (Aspects of Greek and Roman Life, ed. 
H. H. Seullard.) 


Here in a hundred and fifty-four pages of text, sixty-five of notes, 
and twenty-six of appendices, Watson has produced a straightfor- 
ward account of “the life and training of the Roman soldier from 
enlistment to discharge” within the period from Augustus to Dio- 
eletian. The emphasis is on the common soldier below the rank of 
centurion. For the benefit of both scholars and “ the general reader,” 
sources in Latin are translated but cited verbatim in the notes. Greek 
sources are given only in translation. 

The Introduction provides a survey of the military services of the 
empire and the distribution of the legions; then we pass directly to 
the recruiting process, whether voluntary or by dilectus, the probatio 
and assignment to a particular unit, and, in the next chapter, to a 
particularly good deseription of basie training and field training. 
From that we go to conditions of service—promotions, pay, rewards 
and punishments, then religion and marriage (an odd juxtaposition), 
to conclude with “ The Soldier in Society.” 
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The very eoneision of this book, however, leads to statements which 
some will wish to see modified. The discussion of pay, for example 
(pp. 89-105), on which Watson is something of a specialist, is 
reasonable; but the author is right to emphasize (pp. 99-102) that 
the schedules for the pay of auxiliary troops are conjectural. And 
this reviewer finds it impossible to believe that, if the annual pay 
of the auxiliaries was only one-third that of a legionary, any Roman 
citizens, who were eligible for service in the legions, could be induced 
to enlist in an auxiliary corps, as they did even at the beginning of 
the second century. (The statement on p. 43 that the reeruits in 
Minieius Italus’ letter [P. Oxy., VII, 1022] were probably not 
citizens even though they all have the tria nomina seems based on the 
lack of filiation, tribe, and orígo; but Watson himself says that the 
“information ...in the letter need not be taken to be exhaustive.") 
Scepticism about the auxiliaries’ pay grows when one reaches pp. 
148-51, where the author argues that auxiliaries were seldom able 
to save anything out of their pay and got no praemia militiae with 
the honesta missio. What on earth could they possibly have lived 
on as veterans? Nor ean P. Berlin, 6866 contain any record of dona- 
tives from Septimius Severus or Pescennius Niger, for it must be 
dated May, 192. 

The section on “ marriage" of soldiers, too, leaves something to 
be desired. Without mentioning that the soldier's inability to marry 
during his service was simply a disciplinary regulation as old as 
the Republic against having women in the camp, Watson derives the 
rule from a theoretical consideration that “an army may be more 
efficient if its members are celibate ” and even speaks (p. 134) of a 
“firm intention of creating a celibate army, wedded only to the 
service ” while at the same time the government (p. 135) encouraged 
unofficial marriage. The term “connivance” (p. 141) is better 
chosen; but then the decreased mobility of the army in the third cen- 
tury is blamed on Septimius Severus’ lifting of the ban on marriage, 
as if the practice of local recruitment and the tremendous eost of 
moving large bodies of troops for long distances played no part in 
this development. 

Finaly, *' The Soldier in Society," good in itself, might have 
benefited from some consideration of Juvenal's unfinished satire on 
the subject, looking at the situation from the eivilian's point of view, 
or from Tacitus’ picture of the progress of Vitellius army from 
Germany to Rome. The military terror of the third and fourth cen- 
turies is clearly foreshadowed here; but strict adherence to docu- 
arial sources, the inscriptions and papyri, does not reveal the 
aet. 

Other minor points of disagreement might be mentioned; but dis- 
agreement does not necessarily make the reviewer right and the 
author wrong. The meaning of “ concessa consuetudo,” for example 
(p. 138), in reference to “marriages” of classiarit could be debated 
indefinitely without reaching an indisputable eonelusion. The book 
is well reasoned and well written; and the careful documentation 
will make it particularly useful. 

Roser O. FINK., 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT ALBANY. 
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ELIZABETH C. Evans. Physiognomies in the Ancient World. Phila- 
delphia, The American Philosophieal Society, 1969. Pp. 101. 
$4.00. (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
Volume 59, Part 5.) 


Physiognomy is broadly interpreted in this study. It deals not 
only with the use of perceptible features of men and animals as 
signs of inner character or disposition, but more generally with 
descriptions of personal appearance, correlations between physical 
characteristics and mental traits, and even the theories offered to 
account for the causal relations between mind and body. The 
chronological range of the study is from the Homeric epies to the 
fourth century A. D. 

The first chapter, entitled “ The Treatises,” begins with a passage 
from the Prior Analytics (70 b 7-39) in which Aristotle explains 
the procedure for discovering a physical sign of courage. It then 
goes on to discuss the pseudo-Aristotelian Physiognomonica and 
other treatises edited by R. Foerster in his Scriptores Physiogno- 
monict Graeci et Latini (2 vols., Leipzig, 1893). Subsequent chapters 
take up pertinent material from philosophy and medicine (II), 
drama (III), rhetoric (IV), history and biography (V), epie (VI), 
and other literary forms (VIT). The final chapter (VIII) is on 
* Physiognomies in the Fourth Century A.D.” Supplementary 
material at the end of the book includes a short bibliography, a list 
of abbreviations, six appendices, and an index. The pages are large, 
with double columns, and the amount of material covered is far 
greater than one would expect to find in a work of only 101 pages. 

Those who are familiar with Professor Evans’ earlier writings in 
this area will find them brought together in the present study into a 
eomprehensive scheme. Both continuity and development are traced 
in the interrelations of handbooks, medical theories, and literary 
texts. Perhaps not everyone will be persuaded that the handbooks 
of physiognomy had as much influence on ancient literature as she 
assigns to them, or that medical theories had a significant impact 
on either handbooks or literary works. It is possible also to question 
the relative emphasis given to different figures. Among the Stoies, 
for example, Seneca is discussed at great length and Zeno and 
Cleanthes are given some prominence, but there is almost nothing 
on Chrysippus. No doubt there are many passages linking physical 
characteristics with mental traits which Miss Evans has not men- 
tioned, for example, Euripides, Jfedea, 109, where the nurse calls 
Medea “large-organed” (peyaAóomAmyxyvos). But it would have 
been impossible to include everything, and the selection provided is 
certainly generous. 

The usefulness of the study is impaired, however, by its rather 
numerous inaceuracies, especially in the handling of Greek materials. 
The inevitable errors in the printing of Greek words may be passed 
over; on the whole they are not misleading. There is some scrambling 
of references in the footnotes. On page 22, for example, notes 60 
and 61 should be reversed, and on page 23 the Galen reference that 
appears in notes 63 and 67 belongs only in 67. Note 82 (on page 25) 
tells the reader to “See pp. 64-68 already cited”; but of what or 
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where it does not say. The Galen reference in the same note should 
be to Kühn 4 rather than Kühn 9. (In the first eolumn on the 
same page Galen’s name is twice given the wrong accent.) 

More serious difficulties result from the methods used for pre- 
senting the Greek material The texts themselves are not quoted in 
full, and that is understandable, although more extensive quotations 
from the more obseure Greek writers would have been welcome. 
Instead, there are brief excerpts, supplemented by translations and 
paraphrases. Here further confusion arises. Translations are some- 
limes worked into the exposition without being set off by quotation 
marks (e.g. p. 8, col. 2), and sometimes (as on p. 25, eol. 1) a para- 
phrase is put in quotation marks as if it were a translation. Nor 
are the translations always the best available. There is for example 
a misleading translation of a passage from the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Physiognomonica (806 a 22-25) on page 8, col. 1. Elsewhere Hett’s 
translation is used, although the Oxford version of Loveday and 
Forster is much better. It is probably because of her reliance on 
Hett that Miss Evans speaks of “the ‘seience’ of physiognomy.” 
Hett regularly translates dwvotoyvopovío as “the science of physi- 
ognomics” (e.g. at 806 a 22), and Miss Evans puts the word 
* science ? in quotation marks, presumably to indicate that it is not 
strictly applicable to physiognomy. But as no word for “science” 
is present in the original, it seems perverse to introduce the term 
and then reject it. One could argue that the author of the Physi- 
ognomonica is trying to make his subject as respectable as he ean, 
and he does in fact call it a réyyn (806 a 16); but for an Aristotelian 
scientific knowledge (émorijun) entails a knowledge of causes, and 
as Miss Evans points out (p. 25, col. 1), not even pseudo-Aristotle 
eredits the physiognomist with that kind of knowledge. The word 
“science,” therefore, might better have been avoided. 

The causal theory lacking in the handbooks was supplied by the 
medical writers, who sought to explain the relation of man’s physical 
constitution and environment to his character. Here Miss Evans is 
quite right to mention the humoral theory, especially as it was 
developed by Galen. Galen held that when the four humors, phlegm, 
blood, yellow and black bile are improperly blended, or when they 
are present in the body in the wrong amounts, they do indeed have 
an adverse effect on mental as well as physical health. One wonders, 
however, how useful this knowledge would be to the physiognomist, 
as the humors are not easily observed or measured. For example, 
the blood that flows from a wound is not, on Galen’s view, the 
humor blood; visible blood already contains all four humors. 

But the doctrine of humors was not the only theory proposed to 
explain the connection between physical and mental states, and it 
is probably incorrect to say that Lucretius’ view of the kinds of 
soul-atoms “represents a modification of the theory of the Hippo- 
cratic four humors” (p. 26, col. 2). Lucretius’ air, heat, and wind 
are much more likely to represent a modification of the pneumatic 
theory, which assigns to fire and air the controlling power in human 
beings. The Stoies also accepted a modification of the pneumatic 
theory. It may be seen in Chrysippus’ explanation of the physical 
manifestations of anger: the anger “ blows into” the face and hands 
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(Stoic. Vet. Frag., II, p. 240, 7-8). Miss Evans has not given the 
pneumatie theory the attention it deserves. Pneuma might well 
prove more serviceable than the humors in establishing a link between 
literary portrayal and psyehologieal theory. 

We must regretfully conclude that this study, filled as it is with 
informative material, is yet not to be regarded as the definitive work 
on ancient physiognomonics. 


PELE Ds Lacy. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


PETER Frisco. Die Träume bei Herodot. Meisenheim am Glan, 
Verlag Anton Hain, 1968. Pp. 71. DM 9.60. (Beiträge zur 
klassischen Philologie, Heft 27.) 


In the first part of this Cologne dissertation, Frisch discusses in 
turn each of the seventeen dreams in Herodotus! History, grouping 
them in eategories he establishes (dreams of fate, death, warning, 
reassurance, and birth: the last two categories have only one dream 
each). The second part deals with “ Herodots Traumglauben.” 
This includes a discussion of, among other topics, the oriental basis 
for the sort of dream Herodotus recounts; the relationship between 
the dreams in Herodotus and those in Homer; the labeling of the 
dreams as either “theorematic,” that is, the meaning of the vision 
is clear, or allegorical; the relationship between the dreams and 
oracles; and Herodotus’ techniques in relating dreams. 

Frisch’s discussions of the dreams and their implications for 
Herodotus and his History are all too brief. He stays close to the 
dreams and to their immediate environments. He raises no larger 
questions. For example, he understands thut the curious insert at 
VII, 12-18 (where Xerxes dreams two dreams and Artabanus one) 
is the most significant dream passage in Herodotus, but he fails 
to discuss the private, almost internal, nature of these dreams, and 
of dreams in general, in contrast to the public nature of the events 
which surround the passage. Again, neglecting the wider context, 
he is led to the conclusion (p. 61) that Herodotus believed all 
dreams were significant in opposition to his contemporaries who 
thought, naturally enough, that some were significant, some not. 
But considering how dreams function in the History (they are 
another means of communication between the divine and mortals), it 
is hard to see why Herodotus should have included any dreams which 
had 2 significance or which were proved—-after the fact—to be 
invalid. 

Frisch does make some interesting points. An example is his 
elucidation of the interplay between dreams and oracles in certain 
episodes (Cambyses at ITI, 30, Sabacos at II, 189, and Datis at 
VI, 118). But he also contends that the Pythia had the death of 
Croesus! son (I, 84-45) in mind when she said (I, 91,2), in de- 
fending Apollo, that the god had tried to put off the punishment 
owed by Gyges’ family to the generation after Croesus. This is 
unconvincing because the two stories are unrelated in Herodotus 
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and they are connected with different aspects of the Herodotean 
Croesus. The Atys story looks back to the interview between Solon 
and Croesus and the explanation of the Pythia has to do with 
Croesus’ connection with Delphi. 

In general, the book lacks depth and its usefulness is limited by 
the restrictions the author apparently placed on the scope of his 
work, 


Harry C. AVERY. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


Xavier Mienot. Les verbes dénominatifs latins. Paris, Librairie C. 
Klincksieck, 1969. Pp. 417. (Études et Commentaires, LX XI.) 


The Latin denominative verbs—verbs derived from a nominal or 
an adjeetival stem—aecount for over half of the verbs in Latin. 
They eomprise an area of composition that had maintained its 
vitality to the end of antiquity. In fact, the production of de- 
nominatives inereased in late antiquity, after a lapse in produetion 
during the classical and postelassieal periods. The few documents 
available for anteclassical Latin eut down on the figures obtainable 
for that epoch, 

In arranging some 1600 verbs, Mignot has divided them into six 
epochs: I, from the beginning to the end of the 2nd century B.C.; 
II, the age of Cicero; ITI, the Augustan age; IV, from the death 
of Augustus to the death of Trajan; V, the Antonine era; VI, the 
Christian era to the beginning of the 7th century A.D. For further 
unity and to facilitate his thesis he follows the order of the conju- 
gations. Mignot does not adhere to the usual order but he begins 
with the 4th conjugation because the denominatives in -4o, according 
to Mignot, offer fewer ambiguities than those of the other three 
eonjugations. He observes that denominatives drawn from adjectives 
in e/o tend to be intransitive (le sens essif), while those drawn 
from -i- or with consonant stems tend to be transitive (le sens 
factitif). Their development, moreover (although the group as a 
whole is small: 69 verbs), was fostered by a semantic kinship of 
basic themes. A word like dementire would inspire formations such 
as insanire, saevire, and ferocire; a growth much like mushrooms in 
a fairyring. The 2nd conjugation represents a small group of 34 
verbs whose production is wholly confined to the 1st epoch. They 
are intransitive and their limited production is probably due to the 
rapid development of the inchoatives in -sc- of the 3rd conjugation 
which have more of an intransitive than an inchoative character, at 
least during the historical period. The inchoative denominatives are 
a prolific class, the Ist, 4th, and 6th epochs being their period of 
greatest productivity. The non-inchoative denominatives of the 3rd 
conjugation with stems in -w-, e.g, statuere, consist of a mere 
handful, 

The largest and most produetive eategory at all epoehs of Latinity 
are the denominatives in -à. There are two groups: simple suffix -à 
and the complex suffixes of which -ficare and -izare are the most 
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common. If the morpheme -d- is added to an adjective stem the 
verb tends to be transitive, if it is added to a noun the charaeter of 
the eomposition depends upon the semantie leaning of the noun; 
e.g., nouns of agent, when they become denominatives, indicate the 
state or the sphere of action of the original noun: ancillari, to be 
a maidservant; arbitrari, to give judgment. If a noun of action 
is the stem of a denominative the subject of the verb effectuates the 
aetion. 

The complex type -izare (-issare) is based on a Greek suffix and 
many verbs with this morpheme are transliterations from the Greek. 
They make their debut with Plautus and Terence, but production 
diminished in the classical period under the influence of the purists 
Cicero and Caesar. Toward the end of antiquity they accelerate their 
rate of growth and become quite numerous. The type -ficare, while 
of native origin, received an impetus from similar formations in 
Greek, e. g., deifico = beororew. 

Each chapter (there are five) has three major divisions: examples 
of verbs, the process of composition, and morphological problems. 
With the latter division Mignot is not completely successful, simply 
because the morphemie structure of Latin has been much modified 
since the period of IE unity and a comparative study of related 
languages does not help much since they also have undergone modi- 
fications. The bibliography is at the beginning of the book, while 
the table of contents is appended to the end. There is also an index 
comprising all the verbs cited in the work. The infinitive form of 
the verb is given, since Mignot is largely concerned with the stem 
of the infectum. This is an excellent book. 


GEORGE J. ZEBIAN. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 
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By EDWARD E. BARTHELL, Jr. 


Undoubtedly the most comprehensive book of its kind ever 
published, this compendium is a descriptive narrative of all 
the Greek myths that form the backbone of classical 
literature. Beginning with Chaos (Infinite Space) and Gaea 
(Earth), it covers the entire Greek pantheon: the rise of 
Zeus, the Olympian deities, the origin of man, the 
demi-gods, and some of the mortals whose destinies were 
entwined in the fate of the gods. 

All of the divinities, all of the myths, and over one hundred 
genealogical charts combine to make this volume of interest 
and value to scholars of classical antiquity, students of 
classical literature, and to the general reading public. 


xi, 414 pp. ISBN 0-87024-165-6 cloth, $25.00 
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(Spread the vord.) 


We are pleased to report that the Johnson 
Reprint Corporation list of publications 
in the field of language is growing rapidly. 

In scope, in depth, in interest. 

Itincludes nearly a hundred 
monograph titles—and over a hundred 
journals. Titles are in English, German, 
Latin, French, Italian—as well as primi- 
tive and ancient tongues. These works 
deal with over a dozen languages; they 
include specifically reference works, 
analyses, concordances, dictionaries, 
glossaries, etc. 

The object, in this undertaking, i is 
to bring back major and significant works 
in linguistics and philology which would 
be extremely difficult (or, too often, 
impossible) for most scholars to find. 
And to make them available to all, in 
long-lasting editions which approximate 
the originals as nearly as is practicable. 


We are therefore also pleased to 
report that the new catalogue, giving 
complete details is now ready for 
your consideration. 

Use the coupon below. (Or pass it on.) 


Please send the new Johnson Reprint 
Corporation catalogue: “Books and 
Journals in Linguistics and Philology." 


Name 
Address 
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State — — —— A D —— 
Mail to: 
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111 Fifth Avenue 
L New York, N.Y. 10003 
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BYZANTINE COINS 


George E. Bates 


Here is the first in a series of volumes that will report on 
the recent excavations at Sardis in western Turkey. Mr. 
Bates provides a catalogue of 1234 coins dating from 
A.D. 491 to 1282. He meticulously describes and identi- 
fies each coin and provides sharply detailed reproduc- 
tions of the 121 best preserved, as well as maps locating 
mints and plans of the Sardis area. Archaeological Ex- 
ploration of Sardis, Monograph 1. $15.00 
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Roman Documents from tbe 
Greek East 


Senatus Consulta and Epistulae to the Age of Augustus 
By ROBERT K. SHERK 


In the first and second centuries B.C., Greek cities often 
obtained official rulings from the Roman Senate on prob- 
lems confronting them. Subsequently translated into Greek, 
these decrees, together with official Roman letters (also 
translated into Greek), provide a unique source of informa- 
tion on Roman policy toward the Greek East up to tbe age 
of Augustus. In this volume the official, verbatim Greek 
records of the original Latin texts are published. The author 
has assembled the texts, established the correct reading of 
each of the seventy-eight documents, provided a critical 
apparatus, and appended a commentary to each. In addi- 
tion, each document has its own bibliography. $17.50 cloth 
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This volume is published on the occasion of William Fox- 
well Albright’s eightieth birthday, in recognition of his 
paramount role in the development of Near Eastern studies. 
Thirty-five papers on biblical, archaeological, and linguistic 
subjects have been contributed by distinguished scholars in 
the field to honor Dr. Albright. $15.00 
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‘Papyrus Berlin 3024 
Translated by HANS GOEDICKE 


One of the most interesting literary documents of the ancient 
world, this papyrus records a meditation in the form of a 
dialogue discussing such basic philosophical questions as 
the meaning of life on earth and the possibilities of life 
hereafter. Dr. Goedicke’s translation elucidates many of the 
philosophical ideas contained in the text. $12.00 
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193-285 (Rome, 1952), 

Birley, R.B.R.A.: Ed Birley, Roman Britain and the Roman Army 
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Jarrett, 1063: M. G. Jarrett, “The African Contribution to the Im- 
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Jarrett, 1972: M. G. Jarrett, “ Equestrians from North Africa in the 

Emperor’s Service,” Hpigraphische Studien (forthcoming). 

Pflaum, Carrières: H.-G. Pflaum, Les carrières procuratoriennes éques- 
tres sous le Haut-Empire romain (Paris, 1960-1961). 

Pflaum, 1968: H.-G. Pflaum, “Les juges des cing décuries originaires 
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in P. R. Coleman-Norton, ed., Studies in Roman Economic and 
Social History in Honor of Allan Chester. Johnson (Princeton, 
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Introduction. This paper is largely derived from an unpublished 
thesis, and most of the evidence comes from the African 
provinees of the empire, which have produced far more in- 
scriptions than other areas except Italy. It is hoped that its 
publication may lead to similar studies for other regions.” The 
majority of the work was completed in the period 1954-7, with 
the aid of a Durham Colleges’ Research Studentship, and was 
supervised throughout by Professor Eric Birley ; he readily made 
available his books and files, and probably contributed more 
than he or I realises in conversation and discussion. Professor 
Ernst Badian read the thesis, and suggested numerous cor- 
rections and improvements; since 1958 further help has been 
given by Dr. Richard Duncan-Jones and Monsieur H.-G. Pflaum. 
Professor Birley and Dr. Duncan-Jones have been kind enough 
to comment on a version of this paper. 

Almost all the evidence on which this paper is based is epi- 
graphic, and referencing is therefore complex. To reduce the 
number of footnotes I have included (Appendix) a list of per- 
sons named in this paper, with the appropriate references. 


The composttion of the ordo and the age of magistrates. Duncan- 
Jones has shown that the evidence, slight as it is, of donations 
for sportulae, etc. points to 100 as the normal size of the ordo 
in African towns in the second century; this is corroborated by 
the archaeological evidence for the seating in certain curiae. He 
notes two apparent exceptions: an incomplete album from 
Sigus * suggests a total of about 30 members, and a Commo- 
dan inscription from Thuburbo Maius? has been held to indi- 
cate that the town had 600 decurions. Sigus is only marginally 
relevant, for the place was only a pagus within the Cirtan 
federation. The inscription provides an interesting hint about 


1M. G. Jarrett, A Study of the Municipal Aristocracies of the Roman 
Empire in the West, with Special Reference to North Africa (Ph.D. 
thesis, 1958, unpublished: available in the University Library, Dur- 
ham). This paper completes the publication of all that the author 
considers valuable in that thesis; see also Jarrett, 1962; 1963; 1970. 

*¥or other areas see Cooke, 1963. For North Africa see Duncan- 
Jones, 1962; 1967; 1968. 

* Dunean-Jones, 1962, pp. 70-72. 

* VIII, 19135. 
: PT. L. A., 206. 
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councils at this level, but is of no importance in considering the 
size of councils in the coloniae and municipia. A new restora- 
tion of the inscription from Thuburbo € removes all reference to 
decurions, and is to be preferred. 

An ordo of 100 members is to be expected from the evidence 
of Spanish municipal charters’ of the first century, and of the 
Album of Canusium, which is dated to 223.5 This last document 
contains 164 names; but of these 39 are patroni (31 senators, 
8 equestrians) and 25 are praetertati, young men of decurion 
family not yet old enough to be members of the ordo—or for 
whom there was as yet no vacancy. It seems clear that the 
Album was erected immediately after the revision of the roll 
of the ordo by the quinquennales.? Possibly the praetextats are 
listed so that they may fill any casual vacancy which may arise 
before the next revision four years later. Such an explanation 
seems to reduce the importance of the quinquennales, and is not 
essential. 

The 100 members of the ordo of Canusium in 223 are divided 
as follows: 


5 quinquennalicii 

2 quinquennales in office. 

4 allectt inter quinquennalicios 

29 duumviralicu, of whom 3 had served twice. 
19 aedilici 

9 quaestoricii 

32 pedant 


The pedani, so called from the low bench on which they sat, are 
decurions who have not held office. From their numbers new 
magistrates must, in practice, have been elected if membership 
of the council was to be restricted to exactly 100.% The allectt 
inter quinquennalicios (the only group of allectt on the Album) 
are of uncertain origin. They may be benefactors insufficiently 
important to be elected as patrons. But Dr. Duncan-Jones calls 


* A, H., 1964, 44. 

*I.L.S., 6087; 6088; 6089. 

° IX, 338, partly reproduced as I. L. S., 6121. 

° The minimum age for the decurionate was 25 (Ulpian, Digest, L, 4, 
8). For admission to the ordo cf. Digest, L, 2, 1 and 2. 

19 For the form of the Album see Ulpian, Digest, L, 3, 1 and 2. 

3 Cf, Digest, L, 2, 7 (Paulus). 
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my attention to C. Galbius Satirianus, whose name appears 
amongst the patroni and also amongst the allectt. 

A minimum of 39 duovirates are attested at Canusium. In- 
clusion of the allecti inter quinquennalicios (who will probably 
be dwumviralictt) would bring the total to 43. lt seems likely 
that the quinquennalic will have served as duaviri before 
holding this senior post, bringing the total to 50 duovirates. 
There is room for dispute over this last point. The career of 
those reaching the post of duovir quinquennalis wil sometimes 
not mention the post of duovir; I cannot persuade myself that 
this means that the duovirate was omitted from the career. It. 
seems preferable to believe that the greater includes the lesser, 
and that the statement that a man had been duovir quinquen- 
nalis implies that he had held the duovirate in an ordinary 
year. A parallel of sorts may be seen in senatorial careers, where. 
the record cos. II ord. will be used of a man whose first consul- 
ship was suffect, and is not separately recorded in the cursus 
honorum. Certainly the evidence from Prusias'? suggests that 
the quinquennaliciate was normally there reserved for duum- 
viralicti; this also is the impression given by the African evi- 
dence, though no statistical check has been made. 

With allowance for a number of men who had died since hold- 
ing office as d'uoviri, and for an expectation of life of 60 years 
or less, it seems clear that the duovirate at Canusium must 
usually have been held close to the accepted minimum age of 30. 
À similar conclusion is suggested by the epigraphie evidence 
from the African provinces. 

The normal minimum age for service as decurion was 25.13 
If all men who held the quaestorship served at this. age, and 
could expect later to hold the aedilate and duovirate, the num- 
bers of quaestorici and aedilicit. at Canusium would suggest a 
gap of four years between the posts, of quaestor and aedile, and 
& further delay of about ten years before the duovirate. Here 
is an apparent eonflict with the evidence suggested by the num- 
ber of duumwviralicW. It is more apparent than real. Some men 
would not reach the highest office; death might supervene, or 
incapacity (administrative or pecuniary) be revealed. The 


7 A, N. Sherwin-White, The Letters of Pliny (1966), pp. 670-1; I 
am indebted to Mr. M. W. Frederiksen for this reference, 

15 Digest, L, 4, 8; exceptions are found. 

14 For the cost of office, see Duncan-Jones, 1962, 
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North African evidence shows a number of men who did not 
reach the aedilate until their thirties (M. Vetidius Vetidianus 
was only aedile-designate at 38), or who did not become duoviri, 
Apart from a number of men who died in their thirties as 
aedilich, and who may still have hoped for the duovirate, we 
have C. Iulius Urbanus and Sex. Sempronius Saturninus, who 
died respectively at 71 and 95 as aedtlicw; both must surely 
have abandoned all hope of promotion many years earlier. More- 
over the iteration of the duovirate (whether as quinquennalis 
or not) implies that not all aediles were expected to hold the 
higher magistracy; a proportion must have risen no higher than 
the aedilate if the system was to work at all. 

The African provinces reveal only one clear case of the age 
at which the duovirate was held: C. Cornelius Flaccus died as 
duovir designatus at the age of 35. Even he may be a special 
case, holding office rather later than usual, for he had already 
seen service as praefectus cohortis?” Two Africans died as duo- 
viri or duoviralici at the age of 30, and may have held office 
before that age (Sex. Pompeius Marianus and Q. Seius Iuve- 
nalis). There is only one man who certainly served before his 
thirtieth year: M. Pomponius Maximus died at the age of 32 
after being duovir bis, pontifex, and quinquennalis. Unless he 
held office in consecutive years he must have received his first 
appointment at or before the age of 28. Once again we may 
have a special case. The inscription is clearly of the first cen- 
tury, when qualified men may have been few, and the tribe 
Collina indicates Home as origo.9 Such other evidence as we 
have suggests that the normal age at which men reached the 
duovirate must have been ca. 30-35. L. Caecilius Clemens was 
duumviralicius by the age of 33; Marius Victor at 40 was II 
vir iter, and M. Paccius Victor Fortunatus omnibus honoribus 
functus by the age of 86. Nothing suggests that these men held 
office before they were 30, but they cannot have been much older. 
The argument is supported by other evidence: a number of 
municipal worthies began an equestrian career in the emperor’s 


15 For a discussion see Jarrett, 1972. 

?'Phe relationship between tribe and origo is not always certain. 
Volubilis was certainly enrolled in the Claudio, but at least two men 
whose tribe was the Quirina cite Volubilis as origo (VIII, 21831 — 
I.L.M., 98; A.W., 1955, 44 == 1957, 200). 
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service after the duovirate, and can scarcely have held the office 
much after their thirtieth year. There is then evidence of men 
serving as duoviri in their early 30's, and nothing to suggest 
that men held office at a later age—though the only satisfactory 
evidence would be that of men dying as duoviri designat. The 
unanimity of the evidence is impressive, even though the sample 
is small. 

The post of duovir quinquennalis seems normally to have been 
reserved for duoviralicw,; it is obvious that there is likely to 
have been a considerable delay before reaching this office, even 
for the minority who did become quinquennales. Delay is im- 
plicit in its infrequent occurrence, and the potentially delicate 
nature of its duties will have been a further reason for choosing 
decurions of considerable seniority. M. Pomponius Maximus, 
quinquennalis by the age of 32, is clearly exceptional. His 
relative, Q. Pomponius Crispinus, was quinquennalis before he 
died at the age of 45. The two men who died as quinquennales 
designati, C. Tullius Frontinus and M. Marius Felix Ofellianus, 
were respectively 51 and 59, and we may suspect that few quin- 
quennales will have been under 50. The exceptions may be 
prominent benefactors, like the Cosinii of Cuicul; it is possible 
that such men might become guinquennales without first hold- 
ing the duovirate. 

The case of the Cosinii*’ brings us to another aspect of 
municipal careers in the African provinces. The tribe Arnensis 
suggests that the Cosinii were not enrolled at Cuicul, whose 
tribe was the Papiria. The elder brother, L. Cosinius Primus, 
was aedile, quaestor, duovir quinquennalis, pontifex, flamen per- 
petuus, and praefectus pro duoviris at Cuicul; he was also de- 
curion, aedile, and augur at Carthage. Adlection to the quinque 
decuriae probably followed automatically after his post of prae- 
fectus pro duoviris in the year when Antoninus Pius held office 
(alone) as duovir. The tribe Arnensis suggests origin at Car- 
thage, and Primus may normally have been resident there—~he 
was certainly absent from Cuicul when his expensive market was 
completed. His younger brother, C. Cosinius Maximus, held 
office only at Cuicul, becoming quinquennalis and pontifex, and 
‘Teceiving adlection to the decuriae. It seems probable that the 


V Cf, Pflaum, 1968, pp. 165-107, with references, 
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Cosinii had property at Carthage and at Cuicul—perhaps a 
business with its head office at Carthage and a branch at Cuicul; 
the alternative, that they were descended from an original 
colonist who was already enrolled in Arnensis seems less prob- 
able. For our immediate purpose it is of greater interest that 
Primus had a much more distinguished career at Cuicul than 
at Carthage: 

The reason is clear enough: Carthage was far and away the 
largest and most important town in Africa. Magistrates and 
priests came from many towns throughout Proconsularis, though 
naturally they are commonest at those towns which were form- 
erly dependent on Carthage.** Tt seems clear that office at Car- 
thage had a quasi-provincial significance. Dr. Duncan-Jones 
suggests to me that this may be the result of the high cost of 
office—the quinquennaliciate had a summa honoraria of HS 
38,000; possibly local men could not be found in sufficient 
numbers to fill the ordo and the magistracies. But office at 
Carthage will also have had its attractions for the ambitious; 
its position as provincial capital gave its magistrates the oppor- 
tunity of attracting the attention of a senior ex-consul. Pre- 
sumably the practice of drawing decurions from the whole prov- 
ince led to a rather higher age for magistracies than at other 
towns. The practice continues as late as the reigns of Arcadius 
and Honorius.!? 

Carthage is not the only town which drew some of its magis- 
trates from other parts of the province: several men from Cuicul 
also held office at Cirta, and Sieca Veneria also attracted 


18 Of, C. Poinssot, * Immunitas pertieae Carthaginiensium," C. E. A. I., 
1962, pp. 55-76. Carthage decurions are recorded at the following towns: 
Abthugni (VIII, 23085 = Z. L. 8., 6815); Agbia (VIII, 27420); Akouda 
(A. W., 1949, 36); Chiniava (VIII, 25450); Furnos Minus (VIII, 
25808b); Gillium (A. E., 1936, 36 = I. L. T., 1367) ; Giufi (VIII, 865); 
Schuhud el Batel (VIII, 863 == I. L. 8., 6816); Thubba (VIII, 25376) ; 
Thuburbo Maius (many examples); Thugga (also many); Uccula 
(VIII, 14364); Uchi Maius (VIII, 20274; 26276); Vina (Karthago, 
IX [1958], p. 110). I am indebted to Dr. Duncan-Jones for adding to 
my own list; neither of us would claim that the list is necessarily 
complete. It does not inelude men who are attested only as priests of 
Ceres. 

19 A. B., 1914, 57 (Thuburbo Maius); for the importance of magis- 
trates at Carthage and Cirta see Duncan-Jones, 1907, pp. 161-162, 

??Once again, as at Carthage, the high cost of office may have 
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magistrates from other towns.” Cirta and Sicca may have had 
a near-metropolitical function. But there are many cases of 
men holding office in two or three towns, none of which is par- 
ticularly important, though they may be separated by consider- 
able distances. Dr. Duncan-Jones has supplied the following 
list: "Thamugadi— Lambaesis ; ^? Thamugadi—Thysdrus;?? Ve- 
recunda—Lamasba;?* | Maxula—Tepeltense;?? Mactar—<As- 
suras; °° Cillium—Thelepte.? To these we may add Auzia— 
Rusguniae; ?? Auzia—Rusguniae—LEquizetum ; *? Rusguniae— 
Tigavi; °° and Carthage—Lambaesis.** Doubtless other cases 
could be found without difficulty. In most cases the explanation 
is likely to be the division of property between different areas. 


The fourth century: the Album of Thamugadt. The fullest evi- 
dence for the ordo of an African town comes from Thamugadi, 
a Trajanic colony in Numidia. It is a long document, perhaps 
recording the order of precedence at an official function; in 
addition to curiales it lists various government officials.?? Its 
function need not concern us here. For our purposes its im- 


restricted the number of local men able and willing to become magis- 
trates (Duncan-Jones, 1962, p. 68). For examples see P.I. #.*, I, 284; 
A.E., 1964, 225. 

aE, g. J.L.Alg. I, 1294; 1347; 1348; 1352, all from Thubursicu 
Numidarum. 

22 VIII, 2699 — 18112; 2407 — 17826. 

28 Duncan-Jones, 1968, p. 157 for references and a possible explana- 
tion, Pflaum, 1968, p. 177 wrongly assigns him to Thysdrus: at 
Thamugadi he was in patria (A.H., 1914, 41). 

?« VIII, 4253. 

35 VIII, 12253. 

29 VITI, 631 = 11783. 

27 VIII, 211. 

38 VIII, 9047 = 20736 = I.L. 8., 2767; cf. 20751. For discussions, 
Birley, R. B. R.A., p. 170; P.I. R.?, G 82; Jarrett, 1972, no. 65. 

z2? VIII, 9045 = I. L. S., 2766. For discussions see P.I, R!, A 233; 
Pflaum, Carrières, pp. 909-912; Jarrett, 1972, no. 5; and ef. Duncan- 
Jones, 1967, no. 42. 

80 A. E., 1928, 23. 

31 VIII, 4436 — 18595. This is a special case, since the man was a 
veteran (presumably of legio III Augusta). 

33 L. Leschi, *L'Album municipal de Timgad et I’ ‘ordo salutationis’ 
du consulaire Ulpius Mariscianus," Rev. des ét. anc., L (1948), pp. 
11-101. 
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portance lies in the fact that it provides an almost complete 
list of the members of the local council, probably in 363-4.°* 

If it contains many new features not apparent in the Album 
of Canusium, it also throws considerable light on past practice. 
What is perhaps more surprising than the innovations is the 
over-all conservatism of the structure it records. We must, 
however, interpret it as a document of its day, when decurions 
were seeking government office (or honorary codicils of it), 
Christian ordination, and even service in the ranks of the army 
in order to avoid the burdens of municipal honores. Book XII, 
1 of the Codex Theodosianus is preoccupied with the problem of 
reluctant decurions; the constant reiteration of imperial decrees 
on the subject emphasises the ineffectiveness of legislation— 
though we shall see that Thamugadi may have had some unwill- 
ing men restored to the council. Several of the decrees in the 
Codex specifically relate to the African provinces.?* 

The Thamugadi “ Album” contains several groups of men 
not recorded at Canusium. It begins with 10 clarissimi, of 
whom 5 are patroni. The other 5 are not explained. Perhaps 
they are men who had obtained the clarissimate with the object 
of evading municipal responsibilities ; imperial decrees must have 
led to the return of some such people to their councils, even 
though many clearly escaped.” It is noteworthy that they follow 
the clarissimi-patroni; the only possible explanation apart from 
that suggested above seems to be that they are senators resident 
at Thamugadi who cannot be omitted from an official function 
at which (we presume) the governor was to be present. But it 
is surprising to find them between the patroni and the active 
members of the council, if this interpretation is correct. The 
clarissimi are followed by two perfectissimi, one of whom is 
flamen perpetuus, the other patronus. The former appears likely 


?3 Olerici were recalled to curial service by Julian on 13. 3. 362 
(Cod. Th., XII, 1, 50); nominations for office, ete. took place on 1 
Mareh (at least in Asia, Cod. Th., XII, 1, 28), so that the clerici 
presumably became decurions on 1 March 303. 

** E. g. Cod. Th., XII, 1, 24; 26; 27 (relating to Carthage in 339); 
29 (Cirta, 340); 41 (Carthage, 353); 44, 45; 64 (Sitifis, 368); 73; 
95; 143-145 (the last relating to provincial priests and the games at 
Carthage associated with their office); 176; 185; 186. 

?5 Dr. Duncan-Jones calls my attention to clarissimi holding local 
office in Italy, X, 4755; for an ancestor see A. H., 1940, 48. . 
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to be an evader restored to the council by government action. 
Stein * suggests that by this date the perfectissimate must have 
had a primarily municipal connotation. But as late as 854 it 
was still being sought to obtain exemption from curial service ; ?' 
at that date perfectissimi were allowed to retain their title but 
had to continue as members of their local council. Our perfec- 
tissumus-flamen may be doing just that; socially he is superior 
to his fellow-decurions, but his responsibilities are the same. It 
is not therefore necessary to follow the suggestion of Pflaum °° 
that we should regard these two men as vir(t) p(rincipales) or 
p(rimarii) rather than p(erfectissimi), which is the normal 
expansion of the abbreviation. 

Two sacerdotales, one of whom is patronus, the other flamen 
perpetuus, follow the perfectissima. These, despite the asser- 
tions of Warmington,®® are to be identified as former priests 
of the province.*® One of them had previously been an ordinary 
member of the provincial council, as flamen, but the other had 
avoided that office—or, more probably, held it in some other 
town. The status of the sacerdotales is indicated by their posi- 
tion in the list, above even the curator rei publicae; another 
sacerdotalis in Numidia was perfectissumus.™ 

The curator ret publicae is also flamen perpetuus. By now 
the appointment, originally imperial, seems to have been made 
by the local council from amongst its own members,'? as the 
position of the curator in this list shows. Elected (or at least 
local) curators first appear in the third century, and the post 


95 A, Stein, Der römische Ritterstand (Munich, 1927), p. 458. 

87 Ood. Th., XII, 1, 42; cf. XII, 1, 26, of A. D. 338. 

88 Quoted by A. Piganiol, “La signification de l'Album municipal de 
Timgad," Mémoires de VAoadémic des Inscriptions el Belles-Lettres 
(1949), pp. 97-101. 

8° B. H. Warmington, The North African Provinces from Diocletian 
to the Vandal Conquest (Cambridge, 1954), p. 7, calls them “ lawyers 
and ex-curialibus,” presumably relying on Cod. Th., XII, 1, 46, of 
doubtful significance. 

*? Leschi, op. cit. in note 32, following Mommsen, E. W., III, pp. 81-82. 

5*1 VIII, 7035 (Cirta). 

*? Of, C. Lucas, “Notes on the curatores ret publicae of Roman 
Africa,” J. R. S., XXX (1940), pp. 56-74. At Auzia local patrons seem 
to have been usual from the time of Severus: note T. Aelius Longinus, 
VIII, 9015, cf. p. 1960, dated to 210, and cf. Jarrett, 1972, no. 137. 
See also Duncan-Jones, 1907, p. 149, n. 2. 
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became the most important in the town. Despite this, it did not 
confer status as magistracies did: no ex-curators are recorded as 
such on the “ Album”: Flavius Aquilinus, who was curator 
while Julian was Augustus (and therefore before the presumed 
date of the Album) is mentioned only as flamen perpetuus. 
The curator is followed on the Album by the duoviri, one of 
whom is augur and the other flamen perpetuus. 

There follow the names of those priests not already recorded: 
32 flamines perpetui (making a total of 36), 4 pontifices and 3 
augures (ihe fourth was duovir). This presumably reflects the 
relative seniority of the different priesthoods. 'Two of the 
flamines are ex(a)c(tores), probably with the responsibility 
for collecting arrears of taxes. An alternative reading is ez- 
c(usate):* this will imply that they have paid for exemption 
from office, and are voluntarily undertaking the flaminate— 
itself an expensive post. 

The augures are followed by the two aediles, and then by 
one of the quaestors: the other has disappeared from the list. 
This completes the list of municipal office-holders. There fol- 
low the names of the remaining decurions, arranged according 
to status. 

First come 15 duumviralicu, who are apparently not flamines: 
we may guess that they have served as pontifices or augures, for 
these titles do not seem to outlast the period of office. To these 
15 we should presumably add 33 flamines (omitting the two 
who may be excusatt, but including the curator, one of the sacer- 
dotales, and one of the perfectissimt) ; the duoviri of the year; 
and perhaps 4 pontifices and 3 augures. 'This will give a total 
of 50 to 57 duovirates recorded, comparing closely with the 50 
recorded at Canusium in 223: it suggests strongly that, despite 
the burdens of office, the age at which the duovirate was held 
was still the early thirties. It is noteworthy that no member of 
the ordo at Thamugadi is recorded as holding office twice; but 
this may be merely a convention of the list, for it is certain 
that at this period at least one man.served as curator twice; M. 
. Vibius Annianus Geminus was bis II vir at Lepcis Magna at an 
uncertain date in the fourth century. 


*$ Preferred by Piganiol, op. cit. in note 38. But A.W., 1948, 118 
seems to indicate that the reading exactor is required, 
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For convenience the remaining members of the ordo may be 
tabulated. In order we find: 


6 aedilicli non excusati 

3 quaestoricil non excusati 
30 non honores functi excusati 

50 non honores funeti non excusati 
11 clerici 


The inscription is broken, and none of these lists is necessarily 
complete. It does, however, seem probable that there are fewer 
aedilic and quaestoric than are recorded on the Canusium 
Album; this may perhaps imply that once elected to a magistracy 
the unfortunate decurion could expect the others to follow; the 
small numbers in these groups suggest that they followed quickly. 
There is no evidence that any junior magistrate in the fourth 
century could escape the more senior {and more expensive) 
offices. 

It is in this context that we must consider the excusati. The 
term must imply that the men so designated have been exempted 
from service as magistrates. Since the chief objection to holding 
office was financial, it seems reasonable to suggest that the excu- 
sati had paid a fine in order to avoid office. Service by one’s 
father did not bring exemption, if Sessius Cresconius (decurio 
non excusatus) was the son of the homonymous duovir. Heredi- 
tary explanations are possible; J. D. 8., 6957 records a founda- 
tion at Barcelona, one of whose conditions was that the pos- 
terity of the founder should not be liable to serve as local 
magistrates. It seems unlikely that extreme poverty would per- 
mit total exemption—though it was a valid ground—since cir- 
cumstances might change. 

Taking excusatt and non excusatt we have at least 80 non 
honores functi, contrasting sharply with the 32 pedani at Canu- 
sium. It seems clear that not all could perform their honores, 
in view of the low age of magistrates which seems to have 
persisted. Professor Badian suggests to me that the existence of 
the excusati may indicate a ballot system: not all non excusati 
would have to assume honores, but many would. Some might 
prefer to insure against the risk by paying a reasonable fee for 
excusatio; others might prefer to take their chance of escaping 
office completely. The solution is attractive, though it requires a 
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small modification: in Africa at least, office-holders normally 
nominated their own successors.** But the insurance factor 
might still operate. We may observe that excusatio applied to 
office (which was decided by the council) but not to service on 
the council (which was subject to imperial legislation). 

The inclusion of the clerici indicates, as we have seen, a date 
after 18 March 362, and probably after 1 March 363. Their 
separation from the other members of the ordo suggests an early 
date after their return to the council: it looks as though there 
is uncertainty as to their status. (Are they, for instance, excu- 
sati or non excusatt? What happens if they are nominated for 
a pagan priesthood? **) Clergy had been exempt from munera 
in 319; *° a corollary was the law of the following year which 
forbade decurions and their sons to seek ordination.*? Legisla- 
tion on this matter continued (evidently with scant success) 
until Julian restored the clergy to their councils. 

It will be noticed that the ordo at Thamugadi in 368-4 was 
less exclusive than that of Canusium in 223. The latter was 
clearly restricted to 100 members; at Thamugadi there were at 
least 169, and it seems certain that all eligible men were com- 
pelled to serve, without regard to any nominal maximum 
number; significantly enough there are no praetestati at Thamu- 
gadi. Absent also from the Album of Thamugadi are the quin- 
quennalicu, whose functions have presumably devolved on the 
curator; to judge from the imperial legislation, coercion was 
now more important than cooption. 

As we have seen the curatorship was now the most important 
municipal office. The various inscriptions relating to curatores 
of Thamugadi at this period are therefore of interest. Aelius 
lulianus is recorded as flamen perpetuus on the Album. By a 
date in the years 364-367 he was iterum rei publicae curator. 
VIIE, 2388, recording this, names three other flamines: two are 
recorded as flamines on the Album, but the other (Antonius 
Ianuarius) is not mentioned at all, unless he is the Anto..... 
who was decurio non excusatus. This equation suggests a very 


* Cod. Th. XII, 5, 1 indieates that popular election was purely 
formal; on the burdens of office in Africa note also XII, 5, 3. 

*^ On Christians holding pagan priesthoods see below. 

tt Cod. Th., XVI, 2, 2. 

*' Cod. Th., XVI, 2, 8. 
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rapid rise to the flaminate. Aelius lulianus became, at a later 
date, praesidalis ob reparationem civitatis and also (for the 
same service) patronus. We have four curatorships attested for 
the few years before 367. Aelius Iulianus held office twice, on 
the second occasion in one of the years 364-867/; 48 possibly both 
tenures were within those years. On the Album we find Octavius 
Sosinianus attested, presumably in 868-4; and while Julian was 
Augustus (360-363 therefore) we have Flavius Aquilinus, who 
is simply flamen perpetuus on the Album. 


Priesthoods and. provincial councils. 'Thamugadi alone provides 
clear evidence of the size and relative seniority of the three col- 
leges of priests. Over the African provinces the pattern appears 
to be similar, with many more flamines than either pontifices 
or augures. The reason is clear enough: the flamen was per- 
petuus, retaining at least his title and his religious functions, 
though presumably not his seat on the provincial council. At 
many towns, where only a small number of municipal dignitaries 
is known, even the existence of the junior colleges cannot be 
proved, though it may reasonably be assumed. The fullest evi- 
dence comes from Cuicul and Cirta. At Cuicul both col- 
leges have a magister, and magistri augurum are recorded at 
Cirta. The magister is always a man who has held the appropri- 
ate priesthood, and at Cuicul we find several magistri augurum 
bis, L. Pompeius Novellus reached this position in 147, and 
it is clear that he did not become augur until after his duo- 
virate. There seems to be no regular position in the cursus at 
which this priesthood occurs. Q. Rutilius Saturninus held it 
between the posts of aedile and praefectus pro duoviris, but Ti. 
Claudius Cicero did not become augur until he had served as 
duovir, flamen Aug(usti), and duovir quinquennalts. We can- 
not be certain that Cicero held the regular flaminate, whose 
designation at Cuicul is, in all other cases, flamen perpetuus. 
More probably he held an inferior priesthood of purely local 
significance: Caecilius Paulmus (who was not, as far as we 
know, a decurion) was flamen annuus, and Flavius Semproni- 
anus was flamen Aug. ann. before the aedilate; he ultimately 
became flamen perpetuus. 

The size of the colleges of pontifices and augures cannot be 


48 A. B., 1895, 108. 
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established except at Thamugadi in the fourth century: but the 
four members of each at that town will at least give a hint of 
the likely size. At Cuicul the posts of pontifex and augur are 
mutually exclusive, and the holders rarely became flamines. By 
contrast, at Lepcis Magna in the third and fourth centuries 
several men held another priesthood as well as the flaminate. 
Of the three who held both pontificate and flaminate at Cuicul, 
M. Iulius Rogatus was the brother of an imperial procurator, 
and L. Cosinius Primus was a major benefactor of the colonia. 

It is not possible to establish the number of flamines elected 
each year; nor can we say for how long each retained a seat on 
the concilium provinciae. The evidence of the Album of Thamu- 
gadi, with four pontifices and four augures, suggests that there 
may also have been four flamines on the provincial council. 
We may guess that they will have attended the council for a 
period of four years, being replaced by new flamines whenever 
there were quinquennales revising the list of the ordo; but such 
a long period of service seems incompatible with the 34 flamines 
of the Thamugadi Album, unless we are prepared to think that 
more than four were active members of the provincial council 
at any one time. It seems certain that flamines must have served 
on the council for more than one year, for it is difficult to see 
how the council, in its political aspect, could have functioned 
satisfactorily if the whole membership changed annually. Even 
the election of a chairman might have been difficult. If, as seems 
likely, flamines had normally held the duovirate, it would be 
Impossible to elect more than two new flamines per year; and in 
towns where it was normal to hold only one priesthood even this 
number would be impossible. We have no evidence at all for 
the length of time for which pontifices and augures served; 
but it is clear that these were not life appointments. 

The provincial priest of Africa was known at flamen Augustt 
provinciae Africae from the reign of Vespasian to ca. 110-112; 
the title was then changed to sacerdos provinciae Africae. 
Dunean-Jones points out that in the late second century it be- 
came common to use the word sacerdotalis. This is not a change 
of title, but emphasises the status conferred by the priesthood, 
rather than the post itself. The fourth century provides a neat 
example of the usages: 'T. Flavius Vibianus is described as 


*? Duncan-Jones, 1968, 
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sacerdos prov. T'ripl. in a clear reference to his year of office, 
but M. Vibius Anianus Geminus is termed sacerdotalis provin- 
ciae Tripolitaniae in the account of his career. Pflaum *9 and 
Dunean-Jones ** have recently produced lists of the provincial 
priests of Africa. during the Principate. 

A difficult case is that of .....icilius Clanus Aelianus ** of 
Gigthis. He is described on a desperately fragmentary inscrip- 
tion as [aed ilo, flamini p[rloblinciae] et patriae. The phrase 
is unparalleled. Flamen provinciae suggests a date between 73 
and 112, but the phraseology of the latter part of the inscription 
points strongly to a fourth century date.** This does not assist 
us in interpretation, for the provincial priest of Tripolitania 
was Sacerdos provinciae ; ** if it be argued that Gigthis may have 
been in Byzacena, we should note that there is no certain evi- 
dence for a council of this province, and that in any case we 
have a sacerdotalis recorded at Gigthis in 383.5 In Africa 
Proconsularis the title sacerdos lasted at least until 395.°° The 
latest epigraphic record appears to be under Julian," but as late 
as 525-526 Astius Mustelus was calling himself flamen perpetuus. 

This introduces another problem. Like his relative Astius 
Vindicianus, Mustelus was a Christian, yet held a pagan priest- 
hood. By the sixth century the flaminate can have been no 
more than a hereditary title, of no religious significance. But 
Aelius Iulianus had been in the same position in the fourth 
century.5 The status of Christians who sought (or could not 


5° Pflaum, 1968, pp. 176-177; add to this A. Luceius Felix Blaesianus 
(ibid. pp. 175, 178), and note that no. 10, P. Iulius Liberalis, was a 
native of Thamugadi, not of Thysdrus. 

51 Duncan-Jones, 1968. 

5? VITI, 11032, re-reading VIII, 31. 

588 Cf, VIII, 27 = 11025 == I. L. 8., 787 — I.L. T., 11, dated to 383; 
Dr. Duncan-Jones suggests to me that VIII, 11032 might be of the 
second century. This seems unlikely, but even if it is accepted it solves 
no problems. 

54 F. R. T., 507. Note that the sacerdos served for only one year, as in 
Africa. under the Principate; but Hermogenianus makes it clear that 
the office might be repeated (Digest, L, 4, 17). Given the cost, it is 
scarcely surprising that Africa produces no evidence for iteration. 

55 See note 58. The man is clearly at home at Gigthis. 

59 Cod. Th., XII, 1, 145. 

8? VIII, 5338 == 17488 = I. D. Aig., I, 253; cf. VIII, 5347 = I. L. Alg., 
I, 272. 

5$ Of Thamugadi, above pp. 525-6; for his Christianity, A. E., 1913, 25. 
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avoid) municipal and provincial office had exercised the church 
as early as the reign of Diocletian, and the Council of Elvira 
‘was summoned to discuss the implications for the diocese of 
Spain. The resultant Canons list the terms of readmission to 
the fellowship of the church for flamines and even duoviri. 
Christian flamines and magistrates were a problem to the church 
in Africa at the same period.®° This, as well as the financial 
demands of curial service, may have encouraged potential de- 
curions to seek ordination. 

It seems certain that many towns might provide provincial 
priests. In Africa the fifteen priests known during the Prin- 
cipate (neither Pflaum nor Duncan-Jones has extended his 
enquiries into the later empire) came from fifteen different 
towns. In Narbonensis four priests are from Nemausus: no 
other town contributes more than one to the total of ten who 
are known. In the Three Gauls the Petrucorii produced five 
sacerdotes, the Santones four, the Redones, Arverni, and Medio- 
matrici three each: no other civitas shows more than two.** In 
Spain the situation appears at first glance to be different. Four of 
the seven known priests of Baetica are attested at Cordova, and 
thirty of the eighty-three priests of Tarraconensis at Tarraco. 
But the reason is clear: these towns are the meeting-places of 
the two councils, and priests recorded there are not necessarily 
of loeal origin. Lusitania provides & more normal pattern: 
three towns with two priests each, and another six towns with 
one priest.?? The evidence from the Danube provinces also points 
to provincial priests being drawn from a number of towns.*? 


°° For a diseussion which is stil of considerable value, see L, 
Duchesne, “ Le concile d'Elvire et les flamines Chrétiens,” Mélanges 
Renier = Bib. de VEcole des Hautes Études . . . sciences philologiques 
et historiques, LXXIII (1887), pp. 159-174. 

^? E.g. Gesta purgationis Caeciliani, Migne, P. L., VIII, pp. 750-753. 

* This and other information on the councils of Gaul derives from 
B. L. Cooke, Provincial Councils in Roman Gaul (unpublished disser- 
tation, 1957, available in the Department of Archaeology, University 
of Durham). 

*? This and other information on the councils of Spain derives from 
A. T. Longshaw, Provincial Councils in Imperial Spain (unpublished 
dissertation, 1955, available in the Department of Archaeology, Uni- 
versity of Durham). 

*? Cooke, 1963, p. 87. 
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It may be convenient here to list the titles of various provin- 
cial priests and members of provincial councils, since these vary 
from province to province: the reasons for this variety are not 
apparent. 


PROVINCE CHAIRMAN MEMBER 
Africa flamen Aug, prov. flamen perpetuus 
later sacerdos prov. diia 
Numidia sacerdos (prov.)?: flamen perpetuus 
Tripolitania sacerdos prov. flamen perpetuus 


Mauretania Caes. flamen provinciae 95 flamen Augusti 
perpetuus $9 

Mauretania Ting. flamen provinciae? flamen coloniae/ 
municipii 9? 


Baetica flamen provinciae pontifex perpetuus 
Lusitania 

Tarraconensis flamen provinciae flamen 
Narbonensis 

III Galliae sacerdos Romae et flamen 


Augusti ad conflu- 
entes Araris et 
Rhodani 

Noricum sacerdos (urbis 
Romae ?) 


“t E.g. on the Album of Thamugadi. Cf. VIII, 8348; VIII, 20151 = 
B. B., VII, 455: it is not certain that these are provincial priests. 
Presumably the title was sacerdos provinciae Numidiae, though it does 
not appear to be on record. It appears likely that provinces formed 
from Proconsularis adopted the same titles for priests. We may 
therefore postulate a sacerdos provinciae Byzacenae. 

e5 VIII, 9409 = 21066. 

e8 VIII, 20934 = F.E., V, 96 provides the fullest title; several men 
record flam. Augg[g]. pp. presumably under Severus and his sons. 
The title also appears as flamen; flamen Aug.; flamen p. p. 

®t Presumably: we know of several flaminicae provinciae, e.g. A. F., 
1921, 19 = I. L. A., 646; for the husband (without title) I. L.A., 636; 
VIII, 21842 = I. L.M. 135: of. I. L. A., 638 = I. L. M., 141. 

e8 E.g. A.H., 1935, 63; VIII, 21841 — I. D. M., 104; I. L.A., 629 = 
I. L. M., 97. 
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PROVINCE CHAIRMAN MEMBER 
Sardinia flamen divorum 

Augustorum 

later sacerdos 

provinciae 
Pannonia Sup. sacerdos prov. flamen ? 
Pannonia Inf. sacerdos (arae Aug. flamen 

n.) prov. 
Moesia Inferior sacerdos prov. flamen or pontifex °° 
Moesia Superior flamen perpetuus *? 
Dacia sacerdos (arae Aug.) ? 

prov. 


later, presumably 
sacerdos prov. 
Dac. TT ™ 


There is no certain evidence for provincial councils in Byza- 
cena or Mauretania Sitifensis: both provinces show flamines 
perpetut. For Byzacena see also note 64. 

It might be supposed that men who became provincial priests 
would be well placed to secure appointments in the emperor’s 
equestrian service; yet few achieved this. Probably few sought 
such a career, for the priest was (at least on election) a wealthy 
man and had little incentive to seek employment. Most of them 
must have been possessed of the equestrian census, and it seems 
unlikely that they would have been unable to obtain equestrian 
status if they had wanted it. Moreover they were probably too 
old to envisage a further public career. The age of provincial 
priests cannot be established, but it seems unlikely that any 
significant number will have held office before their fortieth 
year. The most important evidence for further careers comes 
from Tarraconensis, where 88 priests are known. 16 of the 83 
are known to have entered the imperial service—about 19%. 
Of these only two became equestrian procurators, and the ma- 
jority held only the tribunate of a legion. This lends support 
of Birley’s statement that tribuni militum were not strictly 


*? Cooke, 1963, pp. 88-89. 
1° IJI, 142113, quoted Cooke, 1963, p. 89. 
1 References in Cooke, 1963, pp. 82-83. 
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military in funetion.? It is clear that men who hold only this 
post are the élite of their towns, and probably most of them 
had no desire for permanent careers in the emperors service."* 


Municipal oligarchies. By the fourth century curial service was 
hereditary, but there is much to suggest that at an earlier 
period, when municipal office was still much sought after for 
its prestige, and (in some cases) for the opportunities of rising 
through an equestrian career in the emperor's service, kinship 
with a magistrate or decurion was perhaps the most important 
single factor in gaining access to the ordo. The Album of Canu- 
sium demonstrates seven cases of men with homonymous sons 
also on the ordo or amongst the praetextati, and several other 
relationships are likely but cannot be proved. Most of the fathers 
were of course senior members of the council—L. Abuccius 
Proculus was quinguennalicius, his son practertatus; L. Faenius 
Merops was duumviralicius bis, his son aedilicvus. Two duum- 
viralicw had sons amongst the pedani, and two others were 
fathers of praetextatt. The one exception amongst the seven is 
P. Publicius Maximus (pedanus), whose son was praetertatus. 

"This points to the situation which we should expect; the whole 
constitution of the local council was conducive to the estab- 
lishment of a self-perpetuating oligarchy. We should expect 
that oligarchy to be tightly-knit, with a small number of fami- 
lies controlling local affairs. Into this oligarchy new men would 
only be admitted with difficulty, and their acceptance would be 
marked by marriage alliances with one or another of the ruling 
families. Rarely is the evidence sufficient to confirm or refute 
this notion. The use of certain common nomina inevitably 
clouds the issue. It would be a rash man who claimed that all 
the Iulii at Cuicul were closely related to one another; but it 
is unlikely that none were so related. At most towns the names 
‘and relationships recorded are too few, or the names are too 
eolourless, to assist our enquiries. Moreover the evidence, even 
if we exclude the manifestly fourth-century inscriptions, is liable 
to be spread over two hundred years, and little of it is precisely 


72 Birley, R. B. R. A., pp. 138-139. 

18 For the African evidence, see Jarrett, 1963, pp. 221-222, 

7^ Note particularly L. Pompeius ..... anus, tribunus sexmenstris, 
I.L.A., 138. Cf. R.-E., XII, col, 1454; Jarrett, 1972, no. 110. 
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dated. But the evidence from two towns, Gigthis and Volubilis, 
points in each place to an oligarchy which is closely interrelated. 

At Gigthis in the second century it seems clear that much 
power must have been in the hands of the Memmii, Messii, Ser- 
vaei, Servilii and Ummidii. Nomenclature indicates consider- 
able intermarriage between the first four of these families, and 
the cognomen of L. Ummidius Pacatus points to a relationship 
with the other families. As early as the reign of Hadrian, Q. 
Servaeus Macer and L. Memmius Messius Pacatus had been 
adlected to the V decuriae and C. Memmius Africanus was 
made an equestrian. By the third century at least one branch 
of the Memmii and one of the Servaei had gained membership 
of the Senate. C. Memmius Caecilianus Placidus reached the 
consulship in the middle of that century.'? He was presumably an 
ancestor of M. Maecius Memmius Furius Baburius Caecilianus 
Placidus, consul in 348 and praefectus urbis in 346; amongst 
his other ancestors was another African family, the Baburii of 
Hippo Regius.” There is no evidence that he maintained any 
connection with Gigihis. 

The evidence from Volubilis in Tingitana is even more inter- 
esting, We are fortunate in that many women are attested, 
helping to show the connections between the various families. 
The earliest man of prominence ig M. Valerius Bostaris f. Gal. 
Severus. He was sufes before the grant of a municipal charter 
by Claudius, and had commanded auxiliaries in the war against. 
Aedemo which ended in the creation of the province of Tingi- 
tana; he undertook a legation which secured various important: 
privileges from Claudius—Roman citizenship for the town, the 
right to marry peregrine women, Immunity from imperial tax- 
ation for ten years, the attribution of incolae to the town, and 
the right of the town to appropriate the goods of citizens with- 
out heirs who had been killed in the recent war; he was to 
become duovir and the first flamen of the town. His tribe, the 


"T M. Memmius Caeeilianus, Barbieri, no. 366; Memmius Pudens, 
Barbieri, no. 368 (both Severan); Q. Servaeus Fuscus Cornelianus, Bar- 
bieri, no. 2102. Note also L. Messius Rufinus, Barbieri, no. 2057; if he 
is the Messius Rufinus of I. R. T., 29 (Sabratha), he will be pre-Severan. 

*$ Barbieri, no. 1658. 

7X, 1700 = I. L.8., 1231; cf. R-E., XIV, cols. 236-7 (Kroll). For 
the Baburii, A. E., 1958, 137, 138. 
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Galeria, suggests that he may have been a native of Tingi. His 
wife was Fabia Bira, Izeltae filia. Both Fabii and Valerii were 
of native origin, and both families were to remain important in 
the civic life of Volubilis. Three Fabii fratres dedicated to their 
aunt Fabia Bira.'? A century later Fabia Manliana was the wife 
of L. Pompeius Senior, who received the equus publicus trom 
Antoninus Pius and rose to the tribunate of a legion. Fabia 
Manliana was presumably a relative (probably a sister) of 
Fabius Manlianus, who with Saturninus dedicated to a third 
brother, L. Fabius Romanus. 

One branch of the Valerii, using in alternate generations the 
cognomina Tuscus and Honoratus, retained the praenomen 
Marcus. The second Tuscus apparently married one of the ubi- 
quitous Caecilii, and his daughter Valeria Caeciliana was the 
wife of Sex. Valerius Priscus. Valeria Prisca is perhaps the 
offspring of this union; she married a Q. Caecilius, and was 
the mother of Q. Caecilius Priscus, equo publico exornatus 
by the age of 17. While precise dating is not possible, I know 
of no grant of the equus publicus to an African later than that 
of Caracalla to M. Domitius Gentianus.'? The tribe of Q. Cae- 
cilius Priscus was the Quirina, though his orígo was Volubilis, 
for which the usual tribe is the Claudia. He is presumably a 
member of the same family as M. Caecilius M. f. Quir. Ibzatha, 
who was equo publico designatus when he died at the age of 17. 
Ibzatha, retaining a native name, is to be assigned to the middle 
years of the first century. The tribe Quirina presumably derives 
from a personal grant of citizenship by Claudius to the father 
of Ibzatha, before the grant to the town as a whole; this, with 
the equus publicus for his son, was probably a reward for a 
prominent pro-Roman role during the subjection of western 
Mauretania. 

Some Caecilii had the tribe Galeria. Presumably their origo 
was Tingi, which appears to have belonged to that tribe. At 


.78 4. H., 1916, 44 = I. L. A. 681 = I. L. M., 130. 
' T9 Q, Paceius Victor Candidianus (VIII, 25808e. Duncan-Jones, 1967, 
no. 83) and L, Cornelius Fronto Probianus (VIII, 7963, ef. p. 967 = 
19849 — J. L.X., 5473 = I. L. Alg., II, 10; Dunean-Jones, 1967, no. 92) 
are recorded later, but in eàch ease the grant of the equus might be 
earlier than the death of Severus. But I. L.N. 6030 shows the term 
still in use as late as 240. 

8° J, Marion, “ Note sur le peuplement de Tanger à l'époque romaine," 
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Tingi we find two men (father and son) called Q. Caecilius 
Saturninus. Q. Caecilius Q. f. Gal. Plato became duovir and 
flamen at Volubilis, and L. Caecilius Gal. Antonianus was 
clearly an important man in the town. Intermarriage with the 
Caecilii of Volubilis (enrolled in the Claudia) is indicated by 
the unusual cognomen of L. Caecilius L. f, Cl. Plato. The 
group with Galeria as tribe is not precisely dated, but the inscrip- 
tion of Q. Caecilius Plato is “belle écriture du ler siècle.” ?! 

A further connection between the Caecilii from Tingi and 
those from Volubilis is suggested by L. Caecilius L. f. Cl. 
Clemens II: his mother was a Caecilia Caeciliana. He is pre- 
sumably the son of L. Caecilius Clemens I. Two women called 
Caecilia Caeciliana are known: one was probably the aunt of 
Clemens I, the other the daughter of Q. Caecilius Gal. Plato. 
Clearly the second is the more likely wife for Clemens I. 
The elder Clemens is recorded as decurion, and the younger 
reached the duovirate. 

Other relationships amongst the Caecilii are attested, or may 
be conjectured, adding to our picture of a close-knit oligarchy. 
Men from other families are attested as magistrates or decurions 
at Volubilis; but almost all are linked by marriage to the Valerii, 
Fabi, Pompeii, or Caecilii. C. Gellius Seneca was the son of 
Caecilia Dideia; his family was presumably intermarried with 
that of M. Gabinius Gellianus. Antonius Priscus married Cae- 
cilia Caeciliana: Antoniani are recorded amongst the Caecilii * 
and the Pompeii. In the third century the Antonii produced an 
equestrian procurator.5 Not earlier than the late second century 
a new family, the Ocratii, is recorded: ** once again we find it 


Hespéris, XXXV (1948), pp. 125-130 established this point, though 
some of his other conclusions are unsound. But see, by the same author, 
“Note sur le peuplement de Sala à l'époque romaine,” Hespéris, 
XXXVII (1950), pp. 399-427, showing that the population was largely 
of native origin, though this is often concealed by colourless Roman 
names, 

*:T, Chatelain in 7. D.M., 97. 

*? A.H., 1889, 12, L. Caecilius Antonianus. The ease is not clear, 
for this is the family from Tingi, with tribe Galeria; his wife's nomen, 
Cassia, also suggests connections with Tingi, ef. Marion, op. cit. (1), 
Note also VIII, 9994 — 21839 = I. L. M., 91. 

** VITI, 21830 = I. L. M., 86. Cf. Jarrett, 1972, nos. 21 sid 22. 

9* VIII, 21832 — I. L. M, 127; VIII, 21842 =I. L.M., 135; VIII, 
21881 = I. L. M., 134; I. L.A, 642; of. I. L. A, 638 — I. LM., 141. 
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linked with the older families of the aristocracy, the Valerii 
and the Caecilii. More puzzling is the case of the Manlii. No 
male members of the gens are on record, but Manlia Romana 
married a Caecilius, and Manlianus occurs as cognomen amongst 
the Caecilii, Pompeii, Fabi, and Valerii. Almost the sole 
exception to the rule of intermarriage is provided by L. Valerius 
Saturninus, who married a woman from Conobaria in Baetica; 
it is perhaps signifieant that he thought it worth mentioning 
on her tombstone. 

Volubilis provides far better evidence for an exclusive oli- 
garchy than any other African town. It may also be significant 
that it provides evidence for several men becoming decurions 
well before the age of 25. This may be explained by a desire to 
keep the ordo as the exclusive preserve of a small group of 
families, or by the absence of suitably qualified candidates for 
membership—which might, for members of those families, be 
merely another way of saying the same thing. Certainly it seems 
that there were few men outside the ruling clique who had the 
wealth or energy to assert their claim to participate in municipal 
affairs. Absence of suitable candidates for office could be linked 
io the geographieal position of Volubilis, à remote town. on the 
edge of a remote frontier province. Against this, we must note 
that urban life flourished before the Roman conquest, and the 
municipal charter was granted very soon after that conquest. 
The frequency with which the cognomen Romanus occurs—it is 
used by the Caecilii, Manlii, and Fabii—suggests that the 
aristocratic families may have been concerned to emphasise 
their Romanitas; this might be seen as another aspect of their 
exclusiveness, in an area with many non-citizen incolae. 


APPENDIX. 
List of persons named in text, with references. 
NAME TOWN REFERENCES 
Aelius Iulianus Thamugadi Album; VIII, 2388; 


A. H., 1895, 108; 
A, H., 1913, 25. 


Antonius Ianuarius Thamugadi VIII, 2388. 
Antonius Priscus Volubilis A.H., 1931, 56. 
Astius Mustelus Ammaedara VIII, 10510 == 11528 = 


I. L. T., 432. 
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NAME 
Astius Vindicianus 


L. Caecilius Antonianus 


L, Caecilius Clemens I 


L. Caecilius Clemens II 


M. Caecilius Ibzatha 
Caecilius Paulinus 
Ll, Caecilius Plato 

Q. Caecilius Plato 

Q. Caecilius Priscus 
Caecilia Caeciliana I 
Caecilia Caeciliana II 
Caecilia Dideia 

Ti. Claudius Cicero 
C. Cornelius Flaccus 


©. Cosinius Maximus 


L. Cosinius Primus 


Fabius Manlianus 
L. Fabius Romanus 
Fabius Saturninus 
Flavius Aquilinus 


Flavius Sempronianus 
T. Flavius Vibianus 
M. Gabinius Gellianus 
C. Gellius Senecg 


M. Iulius Rogatus 
C. Iulius Urbanus 


Manlia Romana 
M. Marius Felix 


Ofellianus 
Marius Vietor 


Town 
Ammaedara 


Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Cuicul 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Cuicul 
Thubursicu 
Numid. 


Cuicul 


Cuieul/ 
Carthage 


Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Thamugadi 


Cuicul 


Lepeis Magna 


Volubilis 


Volubilis 


Cuieul 
Madauros 


Volubilis 


Mustis 


Auzia 


REFERENCES 


VIII, 450 = 11523 = 
I. L. T., 428. 

I. L.M., 96. 

VIII, 21838. 

I. L. A., 628. 

A, E., 1922, 64. 

A. B., 1911, 22. 

I. L. M., 90. 

I.L. A. 629. 

VIII, 21831. 

I.L. A., 626. 

I. L. å. 629. 

A. H., 1955, 44. 

A. H., 1913, 22. 

VIII, 4879 = I. L. Alg., 
I, 1335. Cf. Jarrett, 
1972, no. 49. 

A.H., 1916, 32; cf. 33- 
36; Libyca (A-E), TIT 
(1955), pp. 169-171; 
Pflaum, 1968, pp. 166- 
167. 

A. H., 1916, 34-37; 1956, 
126; O.R.A.I. 1915, 
p. 322; Pflaum, 1968, 
pp. 165-166. 

A. H., 1931, 64, 

A. H., 1931, 64. 

A. H., 1931, 64. 

Album; VIII, 2387; 

A. E., 1949, 184. 

A. E., 1913, 159. 

I. R.T., 561 —A. E., 1929, 
3 = 1950, 151; I. R. T., 
568, 

VIII, 21841 = I. L. M., 
104 

A.P., 1955, 44 = 1957, 
200. 

A. E., 1916, 14. 

VIII, 4683 = I. D. Alg., 1, 
2208 

VIII, 21838; I.L. A. 
627; I. L.M., 119. 

VIII, 15581. 


VIII, 9073. 


— — bi ——. 
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NAME 


L. Memmius Messius 
Pacatus 

M. Paccius Victor 
Fortunatus 

Sex. Pompeius Marianus 

L. Pompeius Novellus 


L. Pompeius Senior 


Q. Pomponius Crispinus 


M. Pomponius Maximus 
Q. Rutilius Saturninus 
Q. Seius Iuvenalis 


Sex. Sempronius 
Saturninus 
Q. Servaeus Macer 


C. Tullius Frontinus 


L. Ummidius Pacatus 


M. Valerius Honoratus I 
M. Valerius Honoratus II 
Sex. Valerius Priseus 
L. Valerius Saturninus 
M. Valerius Severus 


M. Valerius Tuscus I 
M. Valerius Tuscus II 
Valeria Caeciliana 
Valeria Prisca 

M. Vetidius Vetidianus 


M. Vibius Anianus 


Geminus 


UmIivERSITY COLLEGE, 
CARDIFF. 


Town 
Gigthis 


Thubursieu 
Num. 

Ghardimau 

Cuieul 


Volubilis 


Saldae (Rome) 


Saldae (Rome) 
Cuieul 
Thubursicu 

Numid. 
Mustis 


Gigthis 


Thubursicu 
Numid. 
Gigthis 


Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 


Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Volubilis 
Thubursicu 
Numid. 
Lepcis Magna 
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REFERENCES 

VIII, 22729 = I. L. S., 
9394. 

VIII, 4889. 


VIII, 14730. 

VIII, 20152; A. B., 1912, 
154. 

A.E., 1957, 59; VIII, 
21843 = I. L. M., 106; 
VIII, 21844 — I. L. M., 
107; VIII, 21845 — 
I.L.M., 132. Cf. Jar- 
rett, 1972, no. 111. 

VIII, 8940. Cf. Jarrett, 
1972, no. 112. 

VIII, 8941. 

A. H., 1908, 242, 

VIII, 4892 = I. L. Alg., 
I, 1353. 

VIII, 15592. 


VIXI, 22698; 22699; 
22136. 

VIII, 4886 — I. L. Alg., 
I, 1354. 

VIII, 29, cf. p. 921 — 
11043; 30, cf. p. 921 — 
11044. 

I.L.M., 111; 112. 

I. L. M., 112. 

I. L.M., 139 

A. H., 1955, 42, cf. 43. 
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I. L. M., 139. 
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VIII, 4893 = I. L. Alg., 
I, 1358; cf. Syme, 1951, 

I.R. T., 578; cf, 608. 
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EURIPIDES’ * RHERACLEIDAI." 


I take it as essentially proven that the text we now possess of 
Euripides’ Heracletdat is substantially the same, except for 
minor errors resulting from transmission, as the text which 
was used in the first production early in the Peloponnesian 
war. A number of scholars (see n. 1) acting on this assumption 
have done much to clarify our understanding of the play and of 
Euripides’ intentions in writing it. In this paper I wish to dis- 
cuss some aspects of the play which I believe have been over- 
looked up until now. My basic argument is that one of Huripi- 
des’ purposes in the play was to widen and extend the meaning 
of the word “ Heracleidai.” I think that Euripides meant this 
word, in the course of the play, to be understood not merely 
in its usual sense: the physical descendants of Heracles, that is, 
in contemporary terms, the inhabitants of the Peloponnese, par- 
ticularly the Spartans, who claimed Heracles as their ancestor, 
but also in a new and larger sense. I believe that Euripides 
wished through the medium of this play to add a moral dimen- 
sion to the meaning of “ Heracleidai "—and not only to add this 
dimension but to make it the most important aspect of the word. 
The “ Heracleidai” in this new Euripidean sense would include 
all those whose moral outlook and whose sense of responsibility 
have been affected by the lessons and examples contained in 
Heracles’ career. The course of Heracles’ life, his fate, his hard- 
ships, and his final apotheosis, when looked at from the moral 


*The best case for the integrity of our text has been made by G. 
Zuntz, “Is the Heraclidae Mutilated,” O. Q., XLI (1947), pp. 46-52. 
The following works will be cited by author’s name only: 

G. Murray, Euripidis Fabulae, vol. I (Oxford, 1902). All references 
to the text will be from this edition. 

A. C. Pearson, Euripides, The Heraclidae (Cambridge, 1907). 

M. Pohlenz, Die Griechische Tragoedie, vols. I and II (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1930). 

G. Zuntz, The Political Plays of Huripides (Manchester, 1955). 

A. Garzya, “Studi sugli ‘Eraclidi’ di Euripide," Dioniso, XIX 
(1956), pp. 17-40. 

F. Stoessl, “Die Herakliden des Euripides," Philologus, O (1956), 
pp. 207-34, 

D. J. Conacher, Huripidean Drama (Toronto, 1967). 
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point of view, meant that the important things for men were 
obedience to the will of the gods, a ready acceptance of the bur- 
dens imposed upon one by the weaknesses and fears of one’s 
fellow men, and a willingness to take personal and political risks 
and even to sacrifice one’s self on behalf of one’s ideals, beliefs, 
and responsibilities. A life lived in this way would be morally 
right. and pleasing to the gods. Most of the characters in the 
Heracleidat fall into two categories, those who look to Heraeles 
as the exemplar for their moral behavior and those who think 
Heracles’ life has nothing to teach them about. their own 
behavior. In the course of the play these characters come to 
represent also succeeding generations until Euripides’ own day, 
so that the two categories obtain for Euripides’ contemporaries 
as well. My hypothesis having been stated, let us examine the 
play for evidence to support it. 

We begin with Macaria who stands at the very heart of the 
play. The scene in which she appears is very near the exact 
center of the drama (478 lines are spoken before she appears on 
stage, 448 after she leaves, though twenty-one of these last are 
devoted to a choral song commenting on her scene). More im- 
portant, she is at the moral center of the play for she displays 
most clearly the idealism and willing self-sacrifice which are 
representative of the sort of life Heracles led and for which his 
life provides the model. She of all the characters in the play 
most closely approaches the ideal established by Heracles. 

Much has been said in praise of Euripides! Macaria and I 
do not wish to go over the same ground again. I want instead io 
discuss the various details in the play which stress the likeness 
of Macaria to her father. Two primary considerations impel 
Macaria to offer herself for sacrifice (503-34): her sense of 
obligation to the Athenians who have been the benefactors of the 
children of Heracles,? and her passion to prove herself worthy 
of her father. Perhaps the best way to approach Macaria’s 
relationship to her father is to begin with a passage spoken by 
lolaus before Macaria appears on stage (297-8, 302-8).? Here 


? For a discussion of the idea of xdpis in the play see Zuntz, pp. 
27-8, 31-2, 82-3; and Conacher, pp. 111-24, who develops the idea into 
the main theme of the play. 

3 In spite of the attractiveness of the arguments of Pohlenz (II, p. 105, 
n. 1) and A. Garzya (Meia, VIII [1956], pp. 287-9) I follow those 
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Tolaus seems to be speaking somewhat sententiously only of 
Demophon who has just driven off the Argive herald, but actu- 
ally the passage has a number of key words which apply to 
Macaria and to the children of Heracles in general. Iolaus 
says, “There is no better gift for children than this, to have 
been born of a noble and good father (warpds éo0AoU káyofo) 
mepuxevat), for noble birth (ntyévea)* fights off hardship better 
than low birth (8voyévea)." Leaving aside for the moment the 
statement’s implications in regard to Demophon, it refers to 
the children of Heracles in general and in particular it fore- 
shadows Macaria’s decision to offer herself for sacrifice. Hera- 
cles is the noble father par excellence (see 284-5 and 642; even 
Eurystheus admits his deeds are esthla, 999). The chorus has 
already recognized (233-4) that the children of Heracles possess 
the gift Iolaus mentions, and Demophon will soon make the same 
observation (468-70). Macaria, the only one of the children who 
speaks, is desperately anxious to fit herself into the pattern set 
forth in Jolaus’ general statement. This means proving herself 
the true daughter of her father by showing that she has the same 
characteristics as he. 

First, she instantly accepts the obligations thrust upon her 
once she has learned of the difficulties® faced by Iolaus and 
Demophon (500-2). How else, she says, could she and her 


editors (e.g. Murray and Pearson) and commentators (Zuntz, pp. 110- 
11) who think that 299-301 do not belong in the text. Zuntz argues, 
cogently I believe, that 299-301 are extraneous in their present location 
(though I am made a little uneasy by the suspicion that the mother’s 
role in an individual’s nobility of birth may also be found elsewhere in 
the play, lurking in the manuscript reading of 490; see n. 7 below). 
Conclusive for me is the belief that 297-8 and 302-3, which contain 
@ number of significant phrases and ideas, are more effective in close 
juxtaposition without the moralizing, if perhaps typical, intrusion of 
lines 299-301. 

“On the theme of ebydvera see Zuntz, pp. 32 and 111; Garzya, p. 20 
and n. 15. 

"The hopelessness of the situation is stressed by both Demophon 
(464-73, especially the repetition of dujxavos at 464 and 472) and by 
Iolaus (484-97, forms of the same word appear three times: 487, 492, 
495). Note that this word had been used earlier (148, 329) to describe 


the plight of the children of Heracles before Demophon made hig de- 
cision to save them, 
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siblings claim truly to be born of their father (590, 563).° 
Second, Macaria believes she is marked by her birth for great 
things and she feels a sense of noblesse oblige (525-7). She 
knows her father was noble and that she has to live up to her 
inheritance (513). The word used of Heracles in this passage is 
ebyevjs and this too looks back to lolaus' general statement at 
802-3. Even though the eugeneia of the children has been recog- 
nized earlier, Macaria feels that she can only prove it for her- 
self by doing what her birth and her innate nature ask of her in 
the present crisis. In addition, the stage has been set for her 
wishing to show herself as eugenés as her father by the wording 
of the oracle delivered to Demophon. At 408-9 he reports that 
the oracle ordered him to sacrifice the virgin daughter of a 
noble father (marpòs evyevois; note that this is the exact same 
phrase as in 513). When Iolaus relates the oracle to Macaria it 
is altered slightly so that the virgin herself is to be eugenés 
(489-90). Thus by fulfilling the oracle Macaria becomes her- 
self eugenés just like her father and she becomes, in fact, a 
sort of doublet for Heracles. Her eugeneta is also recognized by 
lolaus when he says after her second speech, in whieh she insists 
that her self-sacrifice must be entirely of her own free-will, that 
her first speech was aristos, but her second eugenesteros (558- 
4). Macaria herself seems to become surer of her relationship to 
her father as the scene progresses.? 


€ Note that in both of these passages she uses the perfect of $ów, 
These passages look back to the perfect infinitive of the same verb used 
by Iolaus at 298 and they stress her true descent from Heracles. Iolaus 
quickly recognizes the innate similarity between Macaria and Heracles 
and he points this up by again using the perfect of púw (539-41). See 
also below, 

* Pierson's xépy Ajpyyrpos in place of the manuscript’s cedevew pyrpds 
appears to give the best reading of this difficult line. It leaves the 
eb'yevís intact at the end of the line, explains how u“yrpés appeared, 
and echoes both 408-8 and 601. The keleuein of the MSS echoes 408 
also but it presents difficulties (see Pearson’s commentary to 490). 

®There are two indications: 1) the progression in the use of the 
perfect of ġúw: first (at 509) she uses it in the first person plural 
and groups herself with her siblings; second (541) Iolaus singles her 
out with the second person singular; and third (563) she herself uses 
the first person singular in a line which has epic echoes: efrep méóvka 
warpds odwep etyoua: (see e.g. Iliad, XIV, 113 and Odyssey, I, 180). 
2) Macaria, in her last speech, asks her brothers to honor (among 
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Certain other words and concepts serve to link Heracles and 
Macaria closely and thereby emphasize the idea that the daughter 
is an accurate reflection of the father. 

When Demophon promises Macaria that she will be buried 
as she wishes, he says he will do this for many reasons, one of 
which is her courage (569: exvxía). He goes on to call her 
the unhappiest of women (570-1: rAnpoveotdryv . . ./ macy 
yuvaixov). Macaria then makes her last speech. Iolaus in his 
reply addresses her by picking up both of Demophon's phrases 
and combining them in a way more pleasing to Macaria’s image 
of herself (597-9): “ Know, Macaria, you who excel all women 
(vacóv yuvaixdy) In courage (exte), that we will grant you 
the greatest honors, when you are alive and dead." Iolaus tells 
Macaria not only that her courage is unique among women, but 
that her death will make no difference in the respect the world 
has for her. Thus she approaches her father on two levels, for 
he was unique among men for his courage and his death was 
also his apotheosis. 

At 999 Eurystheus says that Heracles was a xpyords avjp, the 
only time this word of praise is used of Heracles in the play. 
But earlier (510) Macaria had said that it was not proper 
for the xpgoroí to shirk their responsibilities and belie their 
descent. Clearly she considered herself one of them and later 
(555) Iolaus validates her claim by using the word in praise 
of her second speech. 

Early in the play (53) Iolaus calls Heracles yevvaios. After 
Macaria has announced her decision to offer herself for sacrifice, 
the chorus says (537-8), * What person could speak braver words 
(yevvatovs Adyous / náAXov), who could ever act more bravely?” 
Again Macaria’s uniqueness is stressed and in words which also 
apply to her father. 

Finally after Macaria has left the stage, the chorus sings first 
that all men are subject to the unknown will of the gods (608- 
17) and then (618-29) that Macaria has gained fame in her 
death, her goodness transcends her troubles. äga péy marpós, 
déa, 8° ebyevias rade ylyverar (626-7) : her deeds are worthy of her 
father, they are worthy of her birth. Macaria has accomplished 
others) Alemene (585): Tiui&re warpds wyrép! 'Adxujyny noŭ. The pos- 
sessive is in an emphatic position and it seems to indicate that now 
she is confident that she has proven that Heracles in indeed her father, 
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all she wanted to accomplish. Iolaus' generalized statement 
(297-8, 302-3) has been made incarnate in the person of Macaria 
and she has proven herself worthy of her father and herself. 
After these lines no more mention need be made of Macaria. It 
only remains for the gods to set their seal of approval on her 
and her idealism. And no sooner have these words of the 
chorus been spoken than the bearer of the news which shows that 
the gods do approve appears on stage. Hyllus’ servant comes 
to announce that Hyllus has arrived with a large army (630- 
79, especially 664 and 669). This event is unexpected (cf. 
the passages which emphasize that the children have been 
hounded from all of Greece before arriving in Attica: see n. 18 
below) and unexplained. It needs no more explanation than 
Tolaus’ rejuvenation. The gods approve of both Macaria and 
lolaus, and whatever the gods will, that comes to pass. Macaria 
has fulfilled the oracle, the gods in return provide the forces 
which will defeat the impious.? 

Euripides makes Demophon king of Athens at the time when 
the children of Heracles seek help from the Athenians. This is 
surprising for two reasons. First, Demophon does not appear in 
any other of the plays of the three major tragedians and he seems 
not to have appeared in any other tragedy we know about. 
Furthermore, he seems never to be referred to by name in fifth- 
century tragedy.*® These considerations alone make his large 


? Note that the united forces are needed to defeat Eurystheus. The 
Athenians cannot do it alone: the oracle proves that. Hyllus cannot 
do it alone: the failure of his personal challenge to Eurystheus and 
the role of the Athenians in the battle prove that. For the idea that 
the appearance of Hyllus with an army is the result of Macaria’s self- 
sacrifice, see Stoessl, pp. 214-15, 218. 

19 When he is referred to it is in conjunction with his brother as a 
son of Theseus. See Euripides, Hecuba, 123 (patronymie in the dual); 
Trojan Women, 31 {patronymic in the plural); Sophocles, Philoctetes, 
562. At Iphigeneia in Aulis, 248-9 Euripides refers to a son of Theseus, 
but it is uncertain if Demophon or Acamas is meant. In two other 
instances the phrase “children of Theseus” refers to the Athenians: 
Aeschylus, Bumenides, 402; and Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus, 1066 
(patronymic). 

This reluctance to name individually the sons of Theseus may be 
seen elsewhere outside of tragedy also. The bronze statue of the 
‘Trojan Horse by Strongylion (for the extant base see I.G., I2, 535) 
was apparently built soon before the production of Aristophanes’ Birds 
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role in the Heracleidai at least very unusual. Second, Demophon 
is usually associated not with the events surrounding the 
children of Heracles, but with the generation of, and immedi- 
ately after, the Trojan war. It is true that our earliest source, 
Pherecydes of Athens,'? says that the children of Heracles fled 
to Demophon, in contrast to another tradition which names 
Theseus.*® If there were alternate traditions in the fifth cen- 


in 414 (see 1128 and the scholia to this line). Pausanias (I, 23, 8) 
saw the horse on the Acropolis. He says, “Menestheus and Teucer 
are peeping out of it, and also the sons of Theseus.” It is very likely 
Pausanias could identify the figures because they were labeled in some 
way. If the figures had been named by Strongylion himself then we 
have further evidence for a certain hesitation in the late fifth century 
to name the sons of Theseus. Pausanias saw an altar to the sons of 
Theseus at the Piraeus (I, 1, 4), but we do not know when the altar 
was set up. Cf. also Hellanicus (F. Gr. Hist., 4 F 143). 

11 For a comprehensive survey of our information about Demophon 
see Knaack, R.-H., V (1903), cols. 149-52. 

13 Ag reported by Antoninus Liberalis (F. Gr. Hist. 3 F 84). Phere- 
cydes' genealogical writings seem to date from before the middle of the 
fifth century (see Jacoby, P. Gr. Hist., Part Ia, p. 386). 

Because of the searcity of evidence for Demophon in the fifth century, 
outside of the Heracleidai, it is tempting to follow Wilamowitz (as 
reported in Knaack, loc, cit., col. 162) in doubting that Pherecydes 
was the source for the first part of Antoninus’ account (cf, Pearson, 
p. xvii). See also Zuntz, p. 104, n. 5. But there are so many un- 
knowns that it would be idle to speculate further. 

1? Found in Diodorus of Sicily, IV, 57, 2-6 and Pausanias, I, 32, 6. 
Other versions mention neither Theseus nor Demophon:  Hecataeus, 
F. Gr. Hist, 1 F 30; Herodotus, IX, 27, 2; Thucydides, I, 9, 2; 
[Lysias], IX, 11-16; Isocrates, IV, 54-60 and V, 34; [Demosthenes], LX, 
8; Apollodorus, Bibl., II, 8, 1; and Strabo, VIII, 6, 19. Note that the 
patriotic tradition (Herodotus, Isocrates, and the Lysianie and De- 
mosthenie Funeral Speeches) makes no mention of either king. It is 
possible that these writers depended on the fame of Euripides’ play for 
this detail. There are some very slight indications that this tradition 
might derive from Euripides’ Heracleidei: Eurystheus is charged with 
hubris in the play (18, 450-7, 924, 947, 948, cf, 387-8 and 933), the 
tradition maintains that the Athenians in this instance put down 
hubris (Hdt., IX, 27, 2; [Lysias], II, 14; Isoc., IV, 58, V, 34) ; it is 
emphasized in the play that the children have been driven from all of 
Greece before they arrive in Attiea (15-10, 31, 50-1, 144-78, 183, 304-6) ; 
this idea appears in Hdt.; [Lysias], II, ll; Isoc., IV, 56, V, 34; Ma- 
earia's courage (ehjux(a) is praised in the play (569, 597, see above); 
[Lysias] says (II, 14): “The Athenians thought it was a sign of 
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tury Euripides may have preferred to follow Pherecydes because 
he was expert in matters of genealogy. In any case, it is clear 
from the play that Euripides also had other, more cogent reasons 
for choosing to portray Demophon as king of Athens when the 
children of Heracles came to ask for help. 

Demophon is similar to the children of Heracles in general 
and to Macaria and Hyllus in particular because he, like them, 
is the child of & great father and he, like them, has a reputa- 
tion to live up to. Euripides stresses this similarity (especially 
with Macaria) in a number of ways. First, when the moment 
of decision comes for Demophon as soon as he has learned what 
the situation is, he instantaneously makes the morally correct 
decision (236-7), just as Macaria does later (500-2). Neither 
hesitates a moment. Demophon does not offer his life, but he 
does offer his land and his people to the enmity of Argos. 
Demophon represents public, while Macaria represents private, 
responsibility. Euripides underscores the similarity between the 
two characters by applying the same terms and concepts not only 
to the two offspring but also to their fathers. This can be made 
clear by returning to the passage spoken by Jolaus which was 
discussed above (297-8, 302-3). We have seen that the passage 
refers to the children of Heracles in general and that it fore- 
shadows Macaria’s appearance in particular. But in terms of the 
play the first point of reference is to Demophon who had just 
expelled the Argive herald with words of disdain for Argos and 
pride for Athenian liberty (284-7). A short excited choral song 
anticipating the forthcoming war intervenes before lolaus begins 
his speech. Though he speaks in general terms it is clear he 
has Demophon in mind, for Demophon has shown that he pos- 
sesses that “greatest of all gifts, birth from a noble and good 
father” by his behavior at the moment of crisis. At this point 
Jolaus’ language remains oblique, but as he speaks he becomes 
more eloquent and more specific until he ends his speech in a 
hymn of praise for Demophon (320-8): whether Yolaus is alive 
or dead, he will extol Demophon, and when dead at Theseus’ 
side he will take pleasure in telling the father how Demophon 
befriended the sons of Heracles, how he preserved his paternal 
freedom to do nothing unwillingly (N. B. like Macaria again), a sign 


of justice to help the wrong, and a sign of courage (eiyvxyía) to die 
fighting, if necessary, for both (i.e. justice and freedom) .” 
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glory, noble (ebyevjs, cf. above) throughout Greece, how he was 
born of noble ancestors (èé éofAay 8e pós, two more key words, 
see above), for he with only a few others is no worse than 
his father. In this passage we see links forged not only between 
Macaria and Demophon but between Heracles and Theseus. 
The two noble (eugenets) children are born of noble (esthlov) 
fathers. This pattern is reinforced elsewhere in the play. At 115 
the chorus introduces Demophon with the line: écÓAXov marpòs 
wais Anpodoy 6 Oncéws. But just as Macaria’s characteristics are 
recognized first by Jolaus and only later by strangers (in this 
case the chorus) so the Athenian chorus at first simply an- 
nounces the nobility of Demophon and only later do his actions 
substantiate this claim in the eyes of strangers. In the passage 
just discussed (320-8), Iolaus accepts Demophon and Theseus 
as the equals of Macaria and Heracles. In a later passage the 
messenger gives us the final glimpse we have of Demophon, on 
the field of battle urging his fellow citizens to fight for their 
native land, “as a noble man (eugenés) should” (825). 
Finally, if we turn to the beginning of the play we find that 
Tolaus’ first words define the just man (2: 6 mèy Sixatos rois 
méÀas méQvk' ávjp) as a man who is innately (cf. the use of úw 
above nn. 6 and 8) just to those near him. In a sense this 
is the theme of the play and it fits both Demophon, who accepts 
the unpleasant responsibilities thrust upon him by the presence 
of the children of Heracles, and Macaria, who undertakes the 
responsibilities thrust upon her by the will of the gods, the plight 
of her family, the generosity of Demophon, and the character of 
her father. 

Thus far we have seen that Euripides has created a closely 
knit group of two fathers and two children, all of whom reflect 
each other’s virtues, but with Heracles as the main exemplar. 
This symmetry of generations is, I think, the reason Euripides 
set the crisis of the children of Heracles in an Athens ruled by 
Demophon. But the group does not remain self-contained. It 
reaches out in ever widening circles to encompass other char- 
acters in the play and beyond the play to contemporary life. 

By what means does Huripides accomplish this reaching out 
beyond the two father-child groups? This question brings us 
to the problem of Acamas. We have seen above (n. 10) that in 
the tragic tradition and outside of it in the fifth century the 
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brothers are indistinguishable. In this play Euripides breaks 
with that tradition and Demophon assumes a personality. Yet 
when Demophon comes on stage, his brother is with him (118- 
19). Nothing more is said of Acamas, but presumably he re- 
mains on stage as a silent character until 352 and he may return 
with Demophon at 381. Assuming that Euripides, having al- 
ready broken with the usual convention in regard to the brothers, 
could have eliminated Acamas completely, we may ask why was 
he introduced? What is his function in the drama? Early in the 
play (84-6) Iolaus says that he has heard that the two sons of 
Theseus (Scots . . . maias; cf. n. 34 below) live in this land 
and they have been chosen by lot from the family of Pandion. 
Leaving aside the democratic implications of the lot for the 
momenti, Euripides here seems to be deliberately recalling the 
usual way of referring to the sons of Theseus and he also seems 
to be implying a double kingship. Yet elsewhere Demophon is 
clearly king (114-15, 262, 335-8, 824-5).* Why recall the 
equality of Acamas when Acamas plays no role? I believe that 
this question can be answered if we understand that Euripides 
introduces Acamas, makes him in a sense equal to Demophon, 
and keeps him on stage for part of the play to underline the 
fact that Demophon is not the only son of Theseus and that the 
virtues which shine in Demophon are not peculiar to him alone, 
but are found in his brother also since both are descended from 
Theseus. Thus Acamas represents an extension of the tight 
Heracles-Macaria, Theseus-Demophon circle. The excellences 
of the generation of Heracles and Theseus are extended beyond 
the limits of the active characters we see on stage. Or, to put 
it another way, the concept of the sons of Theseus, the Theserdat, 
is introduced to balance the idoa of the children of Heracles, 
Once this extension has been made it is easier to make further 
extensions. 

But before we consider further extensions, let us turn to 
another facet of the play which has immediate relevance here: 
the matter of family relationships. At the beginning of the play 


14 Of, ISI, 232, 273, 348, 453 (where he is called dvat), and 206 
(mpoorareis). At 964 we find the plural of zpoordrns; at 307 and 1055 
(the last line of the play) the plural of Bac:Xeós. It is not possible to 
know if these plurals are general or are meant to inelude Acamas. 
At 294 Eurystheus is referred to by a plural, 
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(6-11) Iolaus says that he could now have been living at ease 
in Argos after his life of toil with Heracles, but instead he is 
here protecting the children of Heracles out of respect (aide?) 
and because he reveres his kinship with them (6: rò ovyyevés 
oéBuv). A little later (29-30) he returns to the subject and says 
he could not endure public opinion pointing him out as a blood 
relative (ovyyevjs yeyós) of fatherless children if he had not 
protected them. Thus early in the play Euripides makes the 
point that the ties of kinship impose unpleasant but unavoidable 
duties on relatives. Iolaus has accepted this responsibility. Im- 
mediately afterwards he goes on to say that he has come to Mara- 
thon because of the two sons of Theseus, “who are close to 
these children " (87: roio8 èyyùs Óvras) 9 The children of Hera- 
cles are related to the children of Theseus. This statement sets 
the stage for a later passage in which the relationship is more 
fully set forth. 

This passage begins at 205 when Iolaus is presenting argu- 
ments to Demophon as to why the suppliant children should be 
protected. He says it is necessary for Demophon to save them 
if indeed he is ruler of this land. Then at 207-12 Iolaus relates 
the genealogy of Heracles and Theseus showing that they both 
descend from Pelops, emphasizing at the end that the two heroes 
were sons of cousins. This makes it clear that the children of 
Heracles and the children of Theseus are not merely two separate 
groups descended from heroes, but they are related. Iolaus goes 
on to give another reason to support his case (213-22): Hera- 
cles had helped Theseus in his quest for the belt of the Amazon 
and also in bringing him back from the underworld. Theseus’ 
debt is inherited by Demophon and should now be repaid. 
Tolaus’ point here is that obligations span the generations, just 
as kinship brings responsibilities. Now he immediately returns 
to those responsibilities with a dramatic statement to Demophon 
(223-5) : 19 it would be a disgrace for you, and evil for the city 
if you allowed these suppliants, wanderers, your relatives, to be 
dragged off in violence. Then Iolaus supplicates Demophon to 


'5 For other passages in which éyyós means kinship, see Pearson’s 
note to 37, 

18 Whatever the true reading of 223 is, it is clear that Demophon and 
the city are equally involved in the decision about the children. Here 
for the first time Athens as a whole is brought into the circle. 
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save the children of Heracles (227-8) and finally he cries out 
(229-31): “ Be their kinsman, be their friend, father, brother, 
master; 17 anything is better than falling into the hands of 
the Argives." Thus Iolaus' final plea is for Demophon to become 
everything to the children, their Heracles, their Macaria, their 
Hyllus. The emphasis is all on relationships. Demophon’s in- 
stant acceptance of the responsibility to protect the children 
also implies his acceptance of the kinship stressed by JIolaus. 
Three considerations force’* him to accept the suppliants: 
religion, the ties of kinship, and a sense of shame (238-42). 
Thus, the bonds of kinship and duty draw the two families 
together. 

Soon afterward the relatively restricted group of the sons of 
Heracles and the sons of Theseus is widened considerably. Once 
Demophon has rejected the threats of the Argive herald, Iolaus 
begins his speech of thanks (297 ff.). We have already discussed 
the opening lines and the end. Now I want to consider the 
portion from 303 to 319. First Iolaus reverts to two themes: 
that the children have found safety with friends and relatives 
(303-5); and the uniqueness of the Athenians among all the 
Greeks in offering them sanctuary (805-6; see n. 18 above). 
Then (307-8) he tells the sons of Heracles to give their hands 
to the chorus (composed of Athenian citizens and therefore 
representing the whole of Athens), the chorus to give their 
hands to the sons and to come close to them.?® What we see 
before us on the stage is highly significant. The sons of Hera- 
cles and the chorus have joined hands. They have come together 
in physical union. The distinction between the two groups has 
been obliterated for the moment. It is not just the two families 
who have become one, it is the oppressed children of Heracles 
and the Athenians who have promised them safety. The moral 
choice of Demophon has accomplished the union of his family 
and his people with the children of Heracles. The stage is now 


17 Despotes at the climax of a series of kinship terms seems a little 
strange, but Euripides may be referring here to a hoped for victory 
of the Athenians over the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war, 

18 dvarykdfovee (236); cf. dvdyxn at 205 when Iolaus begins to talk 
about kinship. 

19 307-8: 867’, ð TÉKV", avrois xeipa, óetiáv, dére- 

Üueis re magl, kal wédas mpocéMOere. 
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set for Macaria to come on and to prove that at least some of 
the physical descendants of Heracles are as capable of accepting 
their moral responsibilities as Heracles was and as the sons of 
Theseus ?? are. 

Nothing in the text indicates how long the physical union 
of the sons of Heracles and the chorus of Athenians continues, 
but probably to the end of lolaus' speech (828). If this is so 
then the groups stand united while Iolaus says that the children 
.of Heracles have come to the test of friendship," they have 
found their saviors and their friends. They should never raise 
a hostile hand against this land. Rather they should revere * 
this land and its inhabitants. Thus the groups stand as one 


20 By “sons of Theseus” I mean both Demophon and Acamas, and 
the Athenians as a whole. For instances in Aeschylus and Sophocles 
where the sons of Theseus = the Athenians, see n. 10 above. 

Hven though Demophon makes the actual decision to provide sanctu- 
ary for the children of Heracles, it is clear that Euripides wishes to 
make the Athenians as a whole equally responsible for the decision. 
He uses the following devices to accomplish this end. 1) Stress is laid 
on the foolishness of the Athenians if they help the weak, and on the 
fearful consequences of their incurring the enmity of the Argives: 
147-52, 155-8, 166-8, 288-96; and the whole passage from 381 to 473 
in which it is emphasized that the oracle places the Athenians in as 
dangerous a position as the children of Heracles (cf. n. 5 above). 
2) It is made clear that the consequences of the decision apply not 
merely to Demophon but to the city as a whole: 223-4 (cf. n. 16 above) 
and especially 280-1 (cf. n. 43 below). 3) Great emphasis is placed on 
the willingness of the Athenians, as represented by the chorus, to 
accept the horrors of war as the inevitable result of a morally correct 
decision: 179-80, 232-5 (this is especially significant since the chorus 
here virtually makes the same instantaneous decision Demophon will 
make in the next lines), 316-19, 329-32, 371-80, 461-3, 748-69, and 
892-927 (where the chorus sings its satisfaction at having made the 
moral decision and having been vindicated by victory in battle). 4) 
Athens is praised as a free and independent city subject only to the 
higher laws: 181-3, 191-201, 243-6, 286-7, 957-8. 5) Athens is pictured 
as having democratic institutions; 36, 335, 410-24 (dissension and dis- 
cussion in the city), 826. These democratic and anachronistic elements 
in the play have bothered commentators, but if Euripides introduces 
them to make the people equally responsible for the decisions of their 
leaders, they can be understood. 

?1 300: wetpay . . . ó(Aor, or can ¢idos here and at 312 mean loved 
ones, that is, relatives? 

92315: eéfew; cf. 6 where Tolaus says he reveres kinship, 
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when the injunction is laid on the sons of Heracles and their 
descendants never to war against the Athenians, a responsibility 
whieh at the very moment the play was presented the Spartans 
were rejecting. At this moment of solemn moral unity, the 
moral irresponsibility of Athens’ enemies is stressed by Euripides. 
The two groups were still united when Iolaus sings his paean 
of praise for Demophon and Theseus (320-8). 

The identity of interests between the children of Heracles 
and the Athenians is emphasized in the next scene. As soon as 
Demophon comes back on stage with a worried look (880), 
lolaus' first word brings up the idea of kinship again. He calls 
him mai, the only time in the play he uses this form of address 
to Demophon. Here it means that Iolaus considers Demophon 
as part of his (and Heracles’) family. The problems posed. by 
the oracle affect both the Athenians and the children of Hera- 
cles, for now it is a question of the salvation of Athens (397, 
402, 405, 421) as well as of the children. Demophon can do 
no more, for the state is in turmoil (410-19). Macaria in equal- 
ing the moral resolution of Demophon saves Athens as much as 
her own family.” 

If we turn to the only other child of Heracles who is named 
in the play, Hyllus, we find that though he is kept off stage and 
in the background he also proves himself to be worthy of his 
father and his sister.?* He offers to fight Eurystheus in single 
combat to spare the Athenians and his own countrymen (804- 


?3 An interesting question in this regard is, for whom does Macaria 
die? When she first comes on stage she says she comes not as & repre- 
sentative of her family (yévos), but in order to be helpful to her 
brothers and to learn for herself (480-2: these lines are subject to a 
variety of interpretations. I follow Murray's text, but see Pearson's 
note to 480íf. and his appendix, pp. 142-3, for other views). In a 
very important sense, Macaria dies for herself, to prove herself the 
daughter of Heracles (in addition to the discussion above, see also 
532-4). She herself says most often that she is dying for her brothers: 
532, 551, 580, 588 (ef. 536, 557). But she also says that she is dying 
for her family (genos, which in this case might be taken as equal to 
the sons of Heracles, though it has larger implications): 545, 590. 
Finally the chorus sings (622) that she is to die for her brothers and 
for the land (presumably Attica), so that Macaria’s self-sacrifice bene- 
fits an ever-widening group, beginning with herself and ending with the 
land of the Athenians. 

** See Zuntz, pp. 32-3 and Garzya, p. 28. 
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10). The word used to describe his courage (812: ehjvyía) 
recalls Macaria’s courage (569, 597, see above) and draws him 
into closer association with his sister. Even though he, along 
with Iolaus, sends Eurystheus to Alemene for her pleasure (937- 
8), he is dissociated from his grandmother by the end of the play 
when it is said that he would follow the Athenians in sparing 
Hurystheus (967-8). Thus Hyllus too is drawn into the circle 
of young people whose idealism reflects the life of Heracles. 

Let us turn next to Iolaus. There is no doubt that he is a 
fitting companion for the young idealists of the play. He is as 
altruistic as Demophon (e.g. 6-11, 26-30) and Macaria (451- 
60). He is as eager for combat as Hyllus (680-747, 843-66). 
His words are brave (yevvaia) like Macaria’s (464; cf. 537 and 
58). He is noble (éc0Aós) like Heracles and Theseus (936; 
cf. 235, 642, 999, and 115, 325). His rejuvenation, which has 
caused uneasiness in some commentators, sets him among his 
moral equals, where he belongs. Actually, his rejuvenation should 
not cause concern, but rather his old age, for in generational 
terms Jolaus, the son of Iphicles and nephew of Heracles, is 
contemporary with Macaria, Hyllus, and Demophon. Alemene, 
with whom he is paired in old age (89, 653; cf. 584, 630-1, 
956), is in fact his grandmother. It is difficult to assess how 
much impression this paradox would make on the Athenian audi- 
ence, but it is also hard to believe that it would have gone 
wholly unnoticed. In any case when viewed thus, Iolaus’ reju- 
venation is not completely unnatural. 

It is generally agreed that Euripides found the story of lolaus' 
transformation in the existing (probably Theban) tradition ?9 
(see Pindar, P., 9, 79-82 and the scholia to the passage). 
Euripides, however, uses this traditional material for his own 
purposes. I agree with Zuntz (see n. 25 above) that Iolaus by 
bis heroism and perseverance virtually forces the miracle to 
happen. Iolaus' relationship with the gods is unique in the play. 
He goes into battle wearing armor and bearing arms dedicated 


"5 See, for example, G. M. A. Grube, The Drama of Buripides 
(London, 1941) pp. 175-6; J. W. Fitton, Hermes, LXXXIX (1961), 
pp. 454-5; and Conacher, p. 117. For more sympathetic approaches 
see Zuntz, pp. 27-81; Garzya, p. 29; and Stoessl, p. 218. 

a But probably not in Aeschylus’ Heracleidai, see below, n. 653. 
Mette's attribution of frag. 111 (= 361 N?) to the Heracleidaé is rash. 
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to Zeus (695-9, 720-5). He is last?" pictured in the company 
of Hyllus raising an image of Zeus Giver of Victory (936-7). 
But more important is his status as the one man who was a 
companion to Heracles (7-10, 88-9, 125, 457, 740-3). Now 
Heracles has ascended to heaven and Iolaus stands in his 
place as protector of his children. In the course of the play he 
comes closer and closer to playing the father’s role completely, 
even offering to lay down his life for the children (451-7), until 
finally Macaria says they are his children (578). In her fare- 
well speech she hands over her brothers to Iolaus, asking him 
to teach them to be wise in everything, just as he is: col maiðés 
éopev, caiy xepoiv reOpdupeOa. They are his children because he 
brought them up, but also because he was so close to Heracles 
and has shown himself to be so much like Heracles. He becomes 
in fact the spiritual father of the children, as Macaria by her 
care for them and her self-sacrifice has become their spiritual 
mother, making plans for their well-being after her death. 
How does the rejuvenation fit into this view of Iolaus? 
First of all, it is foreshadowed by negation in the song the 
chorus sings while the servant is in the Temple of Zeus gather- 
ing armor for Iolaus (702-8). They say his spirit is young, but 
his body has decayed. He should yield to his age, not strive 
for the impossible (rà àjwjxava). Youth is not attainable a 
second time. Thus the chorus lays stress on human limitations. 
But the key phrase here is rà ájujyava. We have already seen 
(n. 5 above) that Demophon’s decision to offer sanctuary has 
released the children of Heracles from their difficulties and that 
Macaria’s decision to offer herself for sacrifice has freed the 
children and the Athenians from their problems, so in the 
context of the play the question naturally arises, is it so impos- 
sible to regain youth? And in due course we see that it is not 
impossible: it happens. Or to put it another way, lolaus! trans- 
formation is no more of a miracle than Demophon’s decision 
to risk his country for a moral principle or Macaria’s willing 
self-sacrifice. Such idealism might be thought to be beyond the 


27 Murray in his note to 793 imagines that the youthful Iolaus is led 
on stage at this point to remain there as a silent character. I do not 
believe this is possible, partly for the reasons adduced by Zuntz, pp. 
122-4, and partly because I do not think limes 843 and 956 could 
have been spoken in the presence of the rejuvenated Iolaus. 
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human experience, but if there can be miraculous acts of moral- 
ity and the will, why not miraculous transformations of the 
body? 

This brings us to the rejuvenation itself. Actually it seems 
to begin on stage. lolaus' last speech (740-7) seems to indicate 
confidence and strength in contrast to the weakness so apparent 
in the preceding lines.?? We can imagine the old man, inspired 
by memories of past glories and by hopes for the future, straight- 
ening up and walking off stage with vigor and confidence. How- 
ever this may be, the transformation itself is clearly meant to be 
taken as an actual event.?® Jolaus prays (851-3) to Hebe and 
Zeus that he become young for one day and exact justice from 
his enemies.” Twin stars appeared above the chariot and hid it 
in a cloud. Men of wisdom (sopholerov) say that the stars were 
Heracles and Hebe. When the air cleared a youthful Iolaus 
was revealed.*? Tt is significant that Iolaus prays to Hebe and 
Zeus, while the prayer is answered by Heracles and Hebe (note 
the chiasmus). Heracles answers for Zeus and in a sense takes 
his place, just as Iolaus has taken the place of Heracles on 
earth and now stands revealed as a sort of young Heracles.?* 
Important in this regard is the fact that the chorus in its next 
song does not mention Iolaus at all, but it does devote one of the 
four strophes to the transformation’s implications for Heracles 


28 See Zuntz, p. 29. 

2 The Herodotean (see Pohlenz, II, p. 107) disclaimer (847-8) has 
no significance for the reality of the event. Note that the only other 
event described after the disclaimer, the capture of Eurystheus, also 
happened. 

39 The mere capture of Eurystheus seems not to respond sufficiently 
to the phrase károrelsasĝa: õlxyv / éx@povs. The one day is a traditional 
element (see Pindar, P., 9, 79-82 and scholia) which is not developed by 
Euripides. Perheps the phrase about exacting justice on his enemies 
was also traditional. But sending Eurystheus to Alemene might be 
the justice referred to (see 883-7 and 936-9). 

51 854-8: Note that Heracles is not named directly but referred to 
as “your (i.e. Alemene’s) son.” The exact description of the rejuven- 
ated Iolaus is somewhat ambiguous: “Out of the murky dark, he 
(lolaus) showed a youthful form of young arms" (857-8). Iolaus 
hopes for youthful strength of arm at 740. 

? Is it because Euripides wishes to bring to mind the young Theseus 
also that he unrealistically places the capture of Eurystheus at the 
Skironian roeks (859-60)? 
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(910-18): Alcmene’s son is now a god * in heaven; he has 
escaped Hades and now shares the bed of Youth (Hebe); *O 
Hymenaeus, you have honored the twin ** children of Zeus.” 
Thus the chorus acknowledges that Heracles is now a god, and, 
equally important, joined in marriage to Youth. lolaus' re- 
juvenation on earth reflects Heracles’ union with Youth in 
heaven, and so lolaus continues to act as Heracles’ earthly 
counterpart. 

Euripides, then, has shown us the marriage in heaven of Hebe 
and Heracles, of youth and responsibility. He has also shown us 
the same union on earth in the persons of Macaria, Demo- 
phon, and (to a lesser extent) Hyllus. Finally, he has brought 
lolaus into conformity with his counterparts on earth and in 
heaven. Thus the appearance of the twin stars, the twin 
children of Zeus, Hebe and Heracles, and the rejuvenation of 
Iolaus are more than devices to accomplish the capture of 
Eurystheus: these events bring into close conjunction heaven 
and earth, and they set the divine seal of approval on the youth- 
ful idealism so abundantly apparent in the play. 

Where does Alemene fit into this complex of relationships? 


88 In spite of Zuntz’ doubts (somewhat subjective in part: see p. 49, 
n. 5), I accept Wilamowitz’ version of 911 where the 0eós of the MSS 
is retained (see the apparatus of Murray's text and Pearson's note to 
911). Technical considerations aside (Zuntz shows that Wilamowitz’ 
reading is technically possible), I favor this reading because I believe 
it is necessary for Heracles’ deification to be mentioned explicitly and 
this seems the most natural place for it, after Heracles has substituted 
for Zeus and acted as a god in changing the laws of nature. Cf. 741 
where òr ‘Hpaxket recalls the formula £b» be (Geots) and 794. 

** At 917 Euripides has the chorus call Heracles and Hebe the twin 
children of Zeus (óweobs maias). The same word dissos in the dual 
was used earlier of the two stars which stood above Iolaus’ chariot 
(854), so Huripides plainly wishes the audience to think of Heracles 
and Hebe as closely connected. Might this also help explain his refer- 
ence to two sons of Theseus early in the play (35, see above), namely 
that the poet is emphasizing the closeness between the two sons of 
Theseus, thereby making the act of the one more easily understood as 
the act of the other also? The word dissos is found only in these three 
passages in the play. 

85 Indications that Demophon is young: the stress on the fact that he 
and the children of Heracles are of the same generation (207-12); his 
rule is new (35-6); he is younger than the chorus, which is composed 
of elders (120-1); Iolaus calls him pai (381). 
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She and her granddaughter Macaria are the only women in the 
play. But they are utterly different in spite of their relation- 
ship. Macaria is shy (474-9, cf. 48-4) ; Alemene is shrill (646- 
58 and passim). Macaria is self-sacrificing; Alemene is cruelly 
vengeful. Macaria respects the bonds which tie her to the 
Athenians; Alcmene breaks these bonds. Macaria wants to 
live up to the obligations imposed on her by her father’s life; 
Alemene can only think of the death of her enemy and the muti- 
lation of his corpse (1050-1). Only in their strength of will 
are the two women alike. In other ways also Huripides sets 
Alemene apart from the community of youthful idealists formed 
in the course of the play. Alemene cannot understand why 
Iolaus sends Eurystheus to her alive. She thinks it must be 
some clever device. Hers is the old morality: a death for a 
death (879-82). Her mind is full of suspicions, fear, and 
violence.** She doubted the apotheosis of Heracles (871) and 
even after she says she is convinced (871-2), she apparently still 
has doubts (946). She is at least agnostic, if not cynical, about 
the goodness of Zeus (718-19). She sets herself against the 
desires of the Athenians and Hyllus in the matter of Eury- 
theus’ death (961-8, 1018-19). She is impatient with the salva- 
tion. of the land which saved her (1045-6) in contrast to Macaria 
(see above) and Hyllus (804-5). Finally, she stands alone as 
the one on whom the blood guilt for the death of Eurystheus 
must rest (1011, 1053-5). Alemene's guilt will ultimately work 
to the benefit of those Athenians who are descendants of the 
Athenians in the play just as it will work to the harm of those 
who are the physical descendants of the children of Heracles 
(1026-44). Thus Euripides has not only set Alemene apart from 
the youthful idealists ** but from the whole moral community 


*° Cf. Garzya, p. 30. 

*' See Conacher, p. 117. 

38 See Zuntz, p. 36. 

*! One passage might indicate that Alemene belongs with this group. 
After Hyllus’ servant has recounted the victory over the Argives to 
Alemene he reminds her that she promised him freedom for bringing 
good news (888-90; cf. 788-9). He goes on to say that lies are not 
fitting in the mouths of nobles (oie: yervalois). The word gennaios 
has been used in connection with Heracles (53), Iolaus (464), and 
Macaria (537). Does its use here bring Alemene into their company? 
The answer is not certain. Alcmene’s offer of freedom at 788-9 is 
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who share the ideals of the youths in the play, that is the 
Athenians of the play and their descendants. Alemene is shown 
belonging to another community, one that follows the harsh old 
codes and lacks the high morality of piety and devotion to duty, 
a community for which the life of Heracles has no moral mean- 
ing. Included in Alemene’s group are the physical descendants 
of the children of Heracles who in Euripides’ time are at war 
with Athens. 

Even though Alemene is tied through much of the play to 
lolaus by age and by virtue of her position as protector of the 
children of Heracles, once she actually comes on stage (646), 
those ties fall apart and by the end of the play she is most 
closely associated with Hurystheus.*° In order to understand the 
nature of this association, we must turn to examine Eurystheus. 

In generational terms Eurystheus is like no one else in the 
play, for he is the exact contemporary of Heracles, belonging 
neither to the generation before Heracles, like Alemene, oblivi- 
ous to the meaning of Heracles’ life, nor to the generation after, 
like Macaria, Hyllus, Demophon, and Iolaus, aware of the 
responsibilities and rewards exemplified by Heracles’ career. In 
terms of the play Eurystheus is an ambiguous figure. All the 
commentators have been struck by the great difference between 
the picture given of Eurystheus (by his enemies) before he him- 
self speaks and the man who appears on stage. He is described 
as violent (366, 925),9 hybristie (18, 456-7, 924, 947-8), 


generous, but somewhat out of charaeter. Did Euripides include the 
line in order to make the play on the word eleutherois in the next 
line (“you have yet to free me from one care”)? In any case Alemene 
makes no answer to the servants reminder at 888-90, and the play tells 
us nothing more about the freeing of the servant. If he were freed 
Alemene would not have told a lie and would therefore be one of the 
gennaioi, like the others. If he were not freed, she would have lied 
and would not be one of the gennaiot. ln view of Euripides? silence on 
this point, of the harshness of Alemene in this play, and of the other 
elements which separate her from the other characters, I believe the 
implieations are that he was not freed and Alemene is not one of the 
gennaioi. 

*9 See Zuntz, p. 36; Garzya, p. 32; Stoessl, pp. 208, 219. 

4t Violence is especially characteristic of his on-stage substitute, the 
Herald, see 55-287 passim. This violence is called un-Greek (131, 
contrast 423). 

42 These are the only occasions on which hubris in its various forms 
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stupid (458, cf. 258 where Demophon calls the Herald skaios 
also), senseless (360), malicious (372), a tyrant (961), a war 
lover (877), a coward (744, 813-17), and as a man who thinks 
thoughts too high for mortals (387-8, 933; cf. 258 where the 
same is said of the Herald). Yet when Eurystheus speaks the 
charges against him seem “to melt away,” “sympathy is trans- 
ferred from the children of Heracles to Eurystheus.” ** Zuntz 
(p. 35) has beautifully described the fear** which was the 


is used in the play except for 280 when the Herald calls Demophon’s 
actions hubris. 

‘8 The picture painted of Eurystheus before he comes on stage is 
wholly black, except perhaps for 280-1 which might be ambiguous and 
if read in the way I propose could foreshadow Eurystheus’ benefac- 
tions to the Athenians at the end of the play. The Herald says, * When 
he (Eurythesus) hears of your hybris, he will appear Aayrpés to you 
(Demophon) and the citizens and to this land and to the ¢vrois.” 
Lampros is usually taken (see Pearson’s note to 280) to mean “ furi- 
ous,” an extension of the passages where it indicates some vigorous 
action (see L.-S.-J., s.v. I.5), but of course its basic meaning is 
“bright, radiant” and it usually has good connotations. If it were 
understood in this passage in a good sense such as “brilliant,” the 
passage would presage the good Eurystheus will do at the end of the 
play. Furthermore, the last word phuton, is usually (Pearson at 281) 
taken to refer to the trees and vines cut down by the Peloponnesians in 
their first invasion of Attica. But phuton can mean a child, off- 
spring (see L.-S.-J., s. v. ILI and 2; for more passages see Stephanus, 
Thes. Ling. Gr., s. v.). If it means children, descendants, in this pas- 
sage (the modern Greek edition of L.-S. edited by M. Konstantinidou 
[Athens, 1921] indieates that this is the meaning here) the lines would 
have a double intent: 1) the usual meaning in which lampros means 
furious, but phutois children (this would be the primary meaning be- 
cause the Herald here accuses Demophon of hybris and the context is 
one of a heated exchange between the Herald and Demophon); and 2) 
the meaning: Eurystheus will appear brilliant for you and for the citi- 
zens and for this land and for its offspring, that is for the future 
generations of Athenians who will benefit from the presence of Eurys- 
theus’ corpse in their land. The second meaning would only become 
clear when the end of the play was known. This reading would also 
serve the purpose of drawing both the Athenians of the play and their 
descendants into the scope of the drama. 

^* See Stoessl, pp. 219-20 and 220, n. 1. 

*5 T have no doubt that Zuntz is correct in his analysis of Eurystheus' 
character, so correct that I would ask if the emphasis on fear could 
not also have implications for the contemporary situation in 430. 
Fear ($ó8os) drove Eurystheus to invade Attica, Thucydides tells us 
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motivating force of Hurystheus’ life. I cannot add much to 
Zuntz analysis of Eurystheus’ character except the following 
points whieh I believe support my contention that Euripides 
intended Eurystheus to stand between the generations before and 
after Heracles, belonging to neither, but partaking of some of 
the characteristics of both. 

First of all, even before Eurystheus comes on stage or speaks, 
he and his defeat are cited repeatedly as an example of the 
chanciness of life, the weakness of power, the turning of fate 
(861-6, 924-7, 930-5, 939-40, 944-58). And as the scales go 
down for Eurystheus they go up for the children of Heracles 
(874-8) who thus change places with him. This emphasis on 
the ephemeral nature of life and on change prepares us for 
further change when we meet Eurystheus on stage. When 
Eurystheus does begin to speak three gradual changes are set 
in motion: he begins to take on the attitudes and characteristics 
of the younger generation; he assumes some of the good quali- 
ties of Alemene; and Alcmene takes on some of the bad quali- 
ties which had been attributed to Eurystheus earlier. His very 
first words (983-5) are calm and dignified in contrast to the 
violence, hatred, and rancor of Alemene’s speech to him (941- 
60). By refusing to grovel he displays pride in himself. He 
refutes the charges of cowardice. He points out (988) that he 
too is related (cvyyenjs) to Heracles, and in terms of the play 
this brings him into the circle of those related to Heracles, who 
understand the meaning of his life (cf. 999). He did not seek 
out a quarrel, rather it was caused by Hera (986, 989-90).* 


in a celebrated passage (I, 23, 6) that fear ($68os) forced the Spartans 
to go to war against the Athenians. If this was clear to Thucydides 
whenever he wrote this passage (before 415 I believe), could it not 
have been also clear to Euripides when he wrote the Heracleidai? 

t The “patriotic” theme of the Heracleidai is developed on the 
divine as well as on the human level, that is, Athena is pitted against 
Hera, who represents the divine forces which seek to destroy Athens. 
lolaus makes this point explicitly at 347-52, expressing the belief 
that Athena is better, stronger, and that she will ultimately conquer. 
At this point the other gods are not heard from, though it might be 
thought ominous that Hera is described as the wife of Zeus (349). The 
oracle given to Demophon indicates the gods want still more devotion, 
a need that is fulfilled by Macaria, Iolaus carries a panoply dedicated 
to Zeus into battle (695-9, 720-5) which results in victory and the 
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Here Eurystheus displays the same piety and devotion to the 
will of gods that is characteristic of Heracles and those like 
him.*? This trait is reinforced in his second speech when he 
tells of the oracle of Apollo (1028; cf. Demophon’s description 
of the oracle given to him: 405), and his dependence on Hera 
in spite of the oracle (1037-40). A little later, the way is 
prepared for the exchange of qualities between him and Alemene 
when he asks her (1005-8), “If you had been in my place, 
wouldn’t you have persecuted the children of Heracles also? 
I think you would.” And from what we have seen of Alemene 
we agree that she would. Immediately afterwards Eurystheus 
comes back to his present situation (1009-13). Having been 
spared when he wanted to die, it is now contrary to Greek law 
for him to be killed. The one who does kill him will be polluted. 
Athens has been wise and pious in sparing him. Then Hurys- 
theus speaks two very significant lines for my view (1014-15): 
* You have spoken, you have heard my answer. Henceforth it 
is necessary to call (me) the suppliant (avenger) and the 
brave.” *9 It is clear that these lines mark an important change 
for Eurystheus. He formally announces to Alemene that she 
has had her say and he has had his defense. That is all done 
with now. Hereafter he must be known by the terms he uses 
in 1015. The meaning of these words have been the subject 
of much discussion (see Pearson, pp. 148-50). IFpoorpózatos 
ranges in meaning from “ suppliant" to “avenger” (see Pear- 
son and L.-S.-J.). I believe that both these meanings are inti- 
mated here. Eurystheus is the suppliant now and has changed 


capture of the enemies’ panoply (787). But before the results of the 
battle are known the chorus sings & song (748-83) mostly devoted to 
Athena. Here they state that Zeus is on their side (766). The 
epiphany of 851-8 makes it clear that Zeus is on their side and Hyllus 
and lolaus dedicate an image of Zeus Giver of Victory on the battle- 
field (936-7). Apollo is the source of an oracle favorable to Athens 
(1028) and Hera’s defeat is complete when Eurystheus reveals his 
dependence on her and her inability to save him (989-90 and 1037-40). 
Thus Euripides expresses the belief that the gods on the side of Athens 
ultimately prevail over those protecting her enemies. 

^ Athenian wisdom and respect for the gods are stressed by Eurys- 
theus a few lines later (1012-13). 

$5 1014-15: mposeiras, ávrükovcas* évrevbey St xph 

Toy mpoorpématoy TÓV T€ yevvatov kaXeiv. 
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places (both figuratively and literally) with the former sup- 
pliants, Alcmene and the children of Heracles, who now become 
in turn the enemy and take up that position.? Hurythesus is 
the avenger because he will announce within a few lines the help 
he will give to the Athenians and the harm he will cause to their 
enemies, the descendants of these children (1029-30, 1082-4, 
1043-4). But why must he be called yevva;os? Because this 
epithet brings him into the circle of Heracles (53) and his 
ovyyevés (464, 537; but cf. n. 89 above). Eurystheus then 
ends his speech with two lines which look back to his opening 
words. 

How does Alemene take on the bad qualities which had been 
attributed to Eurytheus? Even before Eurytheus speaks Alemene 
says (975-80) that nothing will prevent her from taking Hurys- 
theus’ life, no matter what people say about her boldness (978) 
or her thinking thoughts too high for a woman (979). This 
same aiming too high was exactly what Eurystheus (887-8 and 
933) and the Herald (258) had been accused of. As soon as 
Eurystheus finishes his first speech the chorus tells Alcmene 
again that the city wishes him to escape with his life. Alemene 
then turns sophist (1020, 1022-5) and says she will teach them 
how she can both obey the city and have his life. A little earlier 
(991-6) Eurystheus had admitted that once involved in the 
quarrel with Heracles he had become a sophist to devise ways to 
protect himself. Zuntz (pp. 82-3) points out that at the end 
of the play the Athenians receive charis in return for their charts 
not from Alemene but from Eurystheus. 

These various changes are carried on into the last speech of 
‘Eurystheus. The ancient oracle of Apollo recalls the first oracle 
(401-9) and Macaria’s self-sacrifice." The oracle will in time 


*? The change indicated in the language could be reinforced by action 
on the stage such as Alemene and the children of Heracles coming 
together and changing place with Hurystheus who would be brought 
into proximity with the Athenian chorus. Whatever the stage action 
was, I feel certain that Eurystheus is very much in command of the 
situation on stage as shown by this speech and how he cuts into the 
conversation between Alemene and the chorus with the eurt command, 
“Kill (me)" at 1026. 

5° Stoessl, p. 220, notes that Alemene’s words here reflect the sophistry 
of the Herald at 257. For Eurystheus cf. also 387-8, 951. 

51 For parallels between the death of Eurystheus and the death of 
Maearia see Stoessl, p. 221. 
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benefit the Athenians (1029). Previously (869, 941) time had 
"worked in favor of Alemene and the children of Heracles. Now 
it will work against them. Eurystheus will be friendly to the 
Athenians and a savior of the city (1032). Previously Macaria 
and Hyllus had accomplished the salvation of the city (see 
above). And Alemene is impatient with the salvation of Athens 
(1045-6). Eurystheus will lie in Athenian soil a metic (1033), 
that is, neither citizen nor foreigner. Here we have the exact 
description of Eurystheus’ ambivalent position, neither wholly 
included in, nor wholly distinct from, the generation which 
learned from Heracles, but in an intermediate position, as a 
metic in Athens was. But he will be hostile to the descendants 
when they come with a great force to betray the favor done 
them in Athens (1034-6). Here the contemporary Spartans are 
brought into the play and by extension the contemporary Athen- 
ians, the former as belonging to the group made up of Alemene 
and the children of Heracles as they now stand at the close of 
the play, the latter as belonging to the group made up of Ma- 
caria, Hyllus, Demophon, Iolaus, and the Athenians of the play. 
Eurystheus goes on, “ Such are the guests you protected” (1036- 
7). This statement recalls Iolaus’ grateful lines at 305-6 just 
before he had the children of Heracles and the Athenian chorus 
join hands in a physical union of the children of Heracles with 
the children of Theseus. Then the words were spoken in optim- 
ism and gratitude, now they are said in bitterness and disdain. 
This was the course followed by the ancestors of the enemies 
of Athens. As for Eurystheus himself, he remains in a shadowy 
area, his past not wholly redeemed. He is partially affected by 
Heracles’ life and partially subject to the old fears and hate 
which held men in the days before Heracles’ career had showed 
them how they could live otherwise. 

_ Thus by the end of the play the physical descendants of Hera- 
cles, who are the moral descendants of the Alemene we see in the 
play, are clearly distinguished from the moral and spiritual 
descendants of Heracles, some of whom were begotten by Hera- 
. cles, but others of whom, the Athenians past and present, are 
related tangentially by blood but directly descended in spirit. 

. One further, technical, consideration will conclude my argu- 
ment. The title of Euripides’ Heracleidai is highly unusual in 
the whole corpus of Greek tragedy and unique among Euripides’ 
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plays. All Greek tragedies are named 1) for one of the main 
characters in the play (e.g. Ajax), or 2) for the chorus, no 
matter how remotely connected with the action of the play (e. g. 
Euripides Phoenician Women), or 8) more rarely, for some 
event (e.g. the Capture of Miletus or the Psychostasia). The 
Heracletdat is the only play to my knowledge, with the excep- 
tion of the Seven Against Thebes, certainly named for a group 
which is not the chorus. There are no manuscript variants 


= This play is itself unusual and it should probably be classed with 
the third group since it denotes an event, the campaign of the Seven 
Against Thebes (see next note also). 

-58 For a discussion of the titles of Greek tragedies, see A. E. Haigh, 
The Tragic Drama of the Greeks (Oxford, 1896), pp. 395-402; and W. 
Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, part I, vol. IT. (Munich, 
1934), p. 89, n. 8. A number of other plays are mentioned by Haigh 
and Schmid as being similar to Euripides’ Heracleidat in that they are 
named for groups which were not the chorus. But except for the Seven 
Against Thebes (which title Schmid describes as an event, “d.h. 
Geschichte vom Krieg der Sieben”), all of these plays are lost and 
known only through (sometimes very scanty) fragmerts. The plays in 
question are the following: 

Aeschylus’ Herecleidai (108-113M). Presumably this is included 
because it was thought to follow the same story line as Euripides’ play. 
But the fragments do not allow us to make any substantial assumptions 
about the contents. It may even be that the plots of the two plays had 
nothing in common: see E. G. Turner, Owy. Pap., XXVII (1962), p. 28; 
and A, Lesky, Die tragische Dichtung der Hellenen (Gottingen, 1964), 
pp. 87 and 118. 

Aeschylus’ Epigonoi (00-08M). Very little can be deduced from the 
fragments. It should probably be classed with the Seven Against 
Thebes as a play whose title describes an event, i.e. the second cam- 
paign against Thebes. 

Aeschylus’ Phorkides (458-461M). Even though the fragments tell 
us nothing about the chorus, this play was presumably ineluded be- 
cause commentators found it difficult to imagine how the three Graeae 
with but one eye between them could form a chorus. But I think the 
poet who raised Darius and Clytemnestra from the dead and changed 
in mid-play the Furies into the Eumenides would have been equal to the 
challenge. The number of Graeae need not bother us since Euripides 
manages to make the surviving mothers of the Seven into a chorus of 
canonical number in his Supplianis. 

Sophocles’ Aleadai (77-01P). In this play the sons of Aleos (two 
or three in number) are thought to be killed by Telephus and so could 
not constitute the chorus. But they seem to appear in the play (fr. 
86-87P). Nothing is known about the story line and if they appear 
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for the name and no alternate titles, so we must assume that 
Euripides chose the title fully conscious that it was unusual, if 
not unique. I believe he chose the title wishing to make it clear 
to the audience that the word. * Heracleidai” need not refer 
only to the physical descendants of Heracles, but also, and more 
significantly, to those whose moral and religious values have 
been affected by the life of Heracles. However the ancient audi- 
ence was apprised of the titles of the tragedies it saw in the 
theater of Dionysus, I feel sure that a sense of alertness went 
through the audience when they discovered that the children of 
Heracles were not the chorus of the Heracleidat. 


Harry C. AVERY. 
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they could have been the chorus (ef, Euripides’ Suppliants for the 
problems of number). 

Sophocles’ Antenoridat (137-139P) Seven words survive, hardly a 
firm basis for conjecture. Antenor may have had as many as fifty 
sons: A. C. Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles, I (Cambridge, 
1917), p. 87. 

Sophocles’ Epigonoi (185-198P). Pearson (p. 132) accepts the identi- 
fication of this play with the Hriphyle, but the plural title seems to 
have been the original. The main event may have been the murder of 
Eriphyle by Alemaeon (Pearson, p. 130). Nothing is known about the 
chorus. If Pearson’s identification is not correct, the title may have 
referred to the other epigonoi (ef. again Euripides’ Supplianis and 
Aeschylus’ Epigonoi above). 

Euripides! Peliades (601-616 N?). Twelve names are known for the 
daughters of Pelias: see T. B. L. Webster, The Tragedies of Euripides 
(London, 1967), p. 34. Webster believes that the daughters did make 
up the chorus. 

Euripides! Temenidai (728-741 N?). The plot cannot be recovered 
from the fragments. Once again the sons of Temenos seem to be too 
few to form a chorus, but we have seen that this is not an insuperable 
problem. For a recent attempt to describe the play see Webster, op. cit., 
pp. 254-5. 


A HOMERIC EPISODE IN VERGIL'S AENEID. 


The discussion of Vergil’s debt to Homer goes back to Vergil’s 
own time (Vita Donati, 46) and lists of clear reflections of 
Homeric influence upon Vergils poetry were established long 
ago. Nevertheless this field of investigation has proved far from 
being exhausted. New discoveries concerning structure, com- 
position, style, and poetieal purpose in the works of both poets 
continue to fill the pages of modern scholarship. The present 
paper is limited to the investigation of certain elements from a 
single Homeric episode (Iliad, V, 289 f£.) which appear in 
different parts of the Aeneid and in different contexts. Its larger 
purpose is to east additional light on some of the ways in which 
Vergil handles Homeric material. 

In the episode in question Homer describes how Aeneas, 
observing Diomedes slaughtering the Trojans, decides to face 
him in single combat. He drives his chariot, drawn by the 
famous horses of Tros, against Diomedes, Pandarus standing 
at his side. Diomedes kills Pandarus with a spear thrust and 
hurls a stone against Aeneas. The stone damages Aeneas’ 
hip-bone and he falls to the ground. Diomedes is ready to kill 
him when Aphrodite quickly flings her arms around Aeneas, 
covering him with the folds of her garment. As she is bearing 
Aeneas from the battlefield, Diomedes attacks her and wounds 
her near the wrist. She drops Aeneas and returns to Olympus 
bitterly weeping. There Dione and Zeus comfort her while 


1 On the question of the Homeric influence upon Vergil the following 
books of Vergilian scholarship have been useful to the author. They 
subsequently will be referred to by the name of the author: R. Heinze, 
Virgils epische Technik* (Darmstadt, 1957); K. Büchner, ER.-E., s.v. 
* Vergilius Maro”; G. E. Duckworth, Structural Patterns and Propor- 
tions in VergiUs Aeneid (Ann Arbor, 1962); V. Pósehl, The Art of 
Vergil (Ann Arbor, 1962); B. Otis, Virgil, A Study in Civilieed Poetry 
(Oxford, 1964); G. N. Knauer, Die Aeneis und Homer (Göttingen, 
1964) ; M. C. J. Putnam, The Poetry of the Aeneid. (Cambridge, 1965) ; 
K. Quinn, Virgil’s Aeneid (Ann Arbor, 1968); W. S. Anderson, The 
Art of the Aeneid (Englewood Cliffs, 1969); G. K. Galinsky, Aeneas, 
Sicily, and Rome (Princeton, 1909); W. A. Camps, Virgil’s Aeneid 
(Oxford, 1969). Additional books and articles on specific topics will be 
listed in the footnotes as they become relevant to the present discussion. 
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Hera and Athena cannot resisb mocking her with biting allu- 
sions. In the meantime Apollo saves Aeneas, taking him to his 
temple where Leto and Artemis heal him. Apollo, fashioning 
an Aeneas-phantom, sends it into battle. Around this phantom 
Trojans and Greeks renew the battle until finally Aeneas, 
restored, returns to the battlefield. 

Imbedded in the aristeia of Diomedes, this episode, after 
serving its main purpose of celebrating the martial prowess of 
the Greek hero, turns—as Kenneth Quinn observes (p. 239)— 
into “one of Homer's more light-hearted passages . . . a story 
that hardly reflects credit on Aeneas." It seems to me that in 
these qualities of the episode, its double features of bloody war- 
fare among brillant heroes and a heaven filled with divine 
tenderness and “light-hearted” mockery, Vergil sensed the 
possibility for developing the story. In addition that little 
“blemish” on Aeneas’ honor-—to be carried from the battle- 
field in the arms of a woman! *—could not be ignored by the 
Roman poet. That Vergil recognized the challenge and accepted 
it becomes evident from his choice between the two Homeric 
passages (one in Iliad, V, 239ff., the other in Iliad, XX, 
302 ff.) that offered him at some length important information 
about the character and fate of Trojan Aeneas.* Of the obvious 
passage (Iliad, XX, 30215.) featuring Poseidon’s famous 
prophecy of Aeneas’ survival and future rule over the Trojans— 
especially suited therefore (as it might seem) for transformation 
and incorporation into the plan and purpose of the Roman 
epic—, of that passage Vergil translated only the two key-lines 
(the prophecy proper, lines 307-8) in Aeneid, IIT, 97-8, add- 
ing them to an oracle given to Aeneas by Delian Apollo. Turn- 
ing to the other Homeric passage (the episode of Iliad, V, 
289 Æ., related above), he used all his skill for its exploration 
and poetical elaboration. Through constant allusion he filled it 


* The popularity of the story of Aeneas’ rescue by Venus among 
ancient craftsmen is shown by a number of Greek and Etruscan vase 
paintings depicting the scene. See Galinsky, plates 102, 104, and 105. 

"A full account of all appearances of Aeneas in the Iliad is given in 
W. H. Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen umd rümischen Mythologie 
(Hildesheim, 1965), s.v. “ Aineias,” cols, 157-60. On the subject see: 
E. T. Sage, “The Non-Virgilian Aeneas,” O. J., XV (1920), pp. 350-7; 
J. C. Morgan, *' The Character of Aeneas in the Iliad and in the 
Aeneid," Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly, YY (1955), pp. 26-30. 
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with symbolie significance and made it accompany Aeneas on 
his way through toils and suffering to destined glory. While the 
action of the twelve books of the Aeneid is unfolding, this 
episode is never completely forgotten: sometimes appearing 
vaguely in the background, sometimes shouted from the center 
of the stage, it is always near and ready to serve the poet's 
intentions. 

As ihe present discussion of Vergil's use of the episode will 
proceed slowly from one application to the next according to 
their sequence in the epic, it might be helpful to recognize the 
total number of references with one glance at the following chart. 


Distribution of the Homeric episode Iliad, V, 239 ff. 
over Aeneid, Books I-XII 


Book I IV X XI XII 


98 ff. 
Venus 52 f. 
96-8 81 ff. Turnus 
Aeneas Juno 
227 f. 276 f. 
Jupiter 282 ff. 
580 ff. Diomedes 
Liger 
592 f. 
Aeneas 
608 ff. 
Jupiter 
636 ff. 
Juno 797 
Jupiter 


The first reference to the Homerie episode in Vergil's epic 
occurs in Book I, 96-8. Surrounded by a roaring sea threaten- 
ing miserable death in the waves, Aeneas is in complete despair. 
As he deems blessed those whom fate had allowed to die before 
the walls of Troy, a vision appears before his inner eye. Again, 
he sees himself fighting against Diomedes. Recalling the 
moment of his gravest peril and not fully aware of the purpose 
of his salvation he cries (I, 94-101): 
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. . . “o terque quaterque beati 
quis ante ora patrum Troiae sub moenibus altis 
contigit oppetere! o Danaum fortissime gentis 
Tydide! mene Iliacis occumbere campis 
non potuisse tuaque animam hanc effundere dextra, 
saevus ubi Aeacidae telo iacet Hector, ubi ingens 
Sarpedon, ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 
scuta virum galeasque et fortia corpora volvit!” 


Vergil, carefully choosing the moment for introducing ihe epi- 
sode into his epic, puts it into the mouth of his hero at his first 
appearance. In the presence of threatening death and disaster 
it seems perfectly natural that only a fragment of the story is 
mentioned and only one aspect of it is stressed. In Aeneas’ 
memory his duel with Diomedes has assumed the meaning of a 
lost chance of joining Hector, Sarpedon, and other brave Tro- 
jans in honorable death before the walls of Troy. 

In the fourth book Jupiter sends Mercury down to Aeneas 
with strict orders to leave Carthage at once. Jupiter is angry; 
he has foretold to Venus the future greatness of Aeneas and 
Rome, he knows that Juno is plottmg against fate and that at 
this moment Venus has joined her. Jupiter’s thoughts are cir- 
cling around Aeneas, Venus, and Fate. The following remark 
slips into his message (IV, 227 f.): 


non illum nobis genetrix pulcherrima talem 
promisit Graiumque ideo bis vindieat armis. 


Although Jupiter does not explain to which motherly rescues he 
is referring, there can be no doubt that at least one of them 
belongs to our episode from Iliad, V.” Even if Venus did not 
succeed at that time in her own attempt, Apollo saved Aeneas 
upon her initiative and the purpose of Aeneas’ preservation 


tOn the significance of the “Homeric Quotation” of Aeneas’ first 
speech see Póschl, pp. 34-41. On p. 36 Póschl calls the “sorrowful 
memory of Troy” a “recurring leitmotif in the first third of the 
Aeneid.” 

"In the Iliad Aeneas is rescued a second time by Poseidon in Book 
XX, 320 ff. To this rescue Neptune briefly refers in Aeneid, V, 808-10. 
In Aeneid, I, 382 Aeneas, reporting his flight to his mother, says: 
maire dea monstrante viam data fata secutus; in Aeneid, II, 632 f. 
Aeneas tells Dido that his mother guided him out of Priam’s burning 
palace: descendo ac ducente deo flammam inter et hostis/expedior: dant 
tela locum flammaeque recedunt. 
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was—as Jupiter claims in the following lines—Aeneas’ future 
rule over Italy, over the whole world (IV, 229-31) : 


ged fore qui gravidam imperiis belloque frementem 
Italiam regeret, genus alto a sanguine Teucri 
proderet, ae totum sub leges mitteret orbem.* 


It seems that Vergil in his first two references to the Homeric 
episode is testing the capacity of his material. In Book I the 
remembrance of one part of the event leads Aeneas to longing 
for instant death, while in Book IV Jupiter is using another 
part as source for future world power. We anticipate that some- 
how the poet will bridge the gap between these contrasting 
interpretations by describing and developing the characters in- 
volved, by explaining and defining the actions performed. At 
the end of the epic, when both possibilities—Aeneas' accept- 
ance of death and Jupiter's promise of glorious victory—have 
come close to fulfillment, the decision of fate will reveal the true 
significance of the episode for Vergil's epic. 

During the following five books of the Aeneid the Homerie 
episode is not mentioned. Aeneas descends into the underworld, 
learning to understand the historie impact of his task. He 
proceeds on his way and reaches Latium. Here the prophecy of 
the Sibyl comes true: before he can found the city, Aeneas must 
fight. In spite of all his efforts, in spite of Evander’s trust and 
assistance, in spite of his divine armor, at the end of Book IX 
the Trojan hopes seem to collapse. During the absence of Aeneas 
Turnus has gained the upper hand and the Trojans, besieged 
in their camp, are on the defensive. Is the final disaster ap- 
proaching, another Troy? 

In order to clarify the situation Jupiter calls a council of the 
gods. It is during this council that the old story of Aeneas’ 
defeat and rescue, of an Aeneas-phantom roaming over the 
battlefield is revived. But now the question of the future of the 
Trojans has become so urgent that a decision must be reached: 
defeat or victory? 

In this setting—filled with Homeric reminiscences—* Venus 


° Jupiter’s words strongly remind us of his prophecy in Book I, 
especially lines 286f.: nascetur pulchra Troianus origine Caesar,/ 
imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris. 

T Containing elements of four assemblies of the gods in Homer’s Iliad 
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is the first to display her rhetorieal skill. Pleading for the 'Tro- 
jans, she describes their suffering and losses under Turnus’ 
violent attacks. In addition to the Italian leader and army 
Aeneas’ old foe Diomedes is seen as threatening again (X, 28- 
380): — 

atque iterum in Teucros Aetolis surgit ab Arpis 


Tydides. equidem credo, mea vulnera restant 
et tua progenies mortalia demoror arma. 


Significantly it is Venus aurea (X, 16) herself who refers to 
her humiliating experience during the episode of Iliad, V, a part 
of the story not mentioned either by Aeneas in Book I or by 
Jupiter in Book IV. Tears and indignation characterize her 
speech before the divine audience in Book X of the Aenevd,. 
qualities of whose persuasive power Venus—and Juno too—are 


well aware. 
The counterpart of Venus’ speech comes promptly. Juno: 
replies in rage, desperately trying to outdo her rival (X, 81 £.) : 


tu potes Aenean manibus subducere Graium 
proque viro nebulam et ventos obtendere inanis. 


As we have seen in Jupiter’s allusion to the episode of Iliad, V 
(in Aeneid, IV discussed above) Venus was commonly credited 
with saving Aeneas from the hands of Diomedes. When, how- 
ever, Juno attributes to Venus the creation of the Aeneas- 


{at the beginning of Books IV, VIII, XV, and XX), the assembly of 
the gods in Book X of the Aeneid has received special attention in 
scholarly discussion. See Heinze, p. 297*; Knauer, pp. 293-6; Quinn, 
pp. 213-15; Anderson, p. 81; Otis, pp. 352-4; H. W. Benario, “The 
Tenth Book of the Aeneid,” T. A. P.A., XCVIII (1967), pp. 23-36. 

8 Venus’ words gain special weight when we recognize the similarity 
in thought and expression to line 36 of Vergil’s Eclogue 4: atque iterum 
ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles, predicting the altera bella (line 
35) of the heroic age that will precede the golden age. In Aeneid, VI, 
86 the Sibyl prophesies bella, horrida bella for Aeneas in Italy and 
calls his future adversary (Turnus) “another Achilles”: . . . alius 
Latio iam partus Achilles/natus et ipse dea (VI, 89f.). 

^I do not think that Juno is referring to Venus’ rescue of Aeneas 
as told in Aeneid, II, 632. At that moment Juno was at the Seaean 
gate (Aeneid, II, 612 ff.) leading the Greek attack and therefore un- 
aware of Venus' activity. Her following allusion to the Aeneas-phantom 
shows that.her thoughts are occupied with the events of Iliad, V, 311 ff. 
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phantom (clearly in Homer the invention of Apollo), we sense 
that she is lying on purpose. Ánd when after this lie she hur- 
riedly adds to the list of Venus’ * misdeeds ” the metamorphosis 
of the ships (X, 83): 


et potes in totidem classem convertere nymphas: 


which is fresh in everyone’s mind as an accomplishment of 
Cybele (Aeneid, IX, 107 ff.), it becomes evident that Juno does 
not care at this moment about the truthfulness of her accusa- 
tions ° if only she can put the blame for the present unhappy 
state of affairs exclusively on Venus, on Venus and her “ tricks.” 

The council of the gods is dismissed with Jupiter’s promise 
of equal chances for both parties on that day. The fierce fighting 
among the Trojans and Italians is renewed. Turnus kills Pallas 
and Aeneas, after receiving the heartbreaking news, is raging 
over the battlefield like “ Aegaeon fighting with hundred arms 
and hands” (X, 565). The brothers Liger and Lucagus cross 
his way in their chariot and Liger mocks Aeneas (X, 581 £): 


* non Diomedis equos nec currum cernis Achilli 
aut Phrygiae campos.” 1: 


Liger could not have chosen a more dangerous moment for 
shouting the allusion to Aeneas’ former defeat into the face 
of his enemy. Aeneas’ tension is at the breaking point, his 
only possible answer to the vulgar insult is silent brutal action.'? 


10 J. Conington, The Works of Virgil (Hildesheim, 1963), ad Aeneid, 
X, 83, calls Juno’s allusion to * Venus'" transformation of the ships 
“a remarkable inadvertence on Virgil’s part.” I think that Vergil 
is fully aware of Cybeles authorship of the metamorphosis. But in 
order to equip each of the two quarrelling goddesses with the weapon 
best suited for her, he gives becoming tears to Venus and to Juno lies. 

11 Liger's address is preceded by an incomplete line: cui Liger... 
(X, 580). After the sudden silence the following alliteration of the 
hard e-sound is doubly impressive. 

12 Otis (p. 357) deseribes Aeneas’ brutal fighting after the death of 
Pallas as follows: "In one sense Aeneas’ fighting at this juncture 
seems quite devoid of his usual hwmanitas; in another it is the very 
symbol of it—a completely human reaction to the violentia that breaks 
treaties, despises filial piety and wreaks its fury on the dead. It is not 
mercy toward the impii that Virgil wants or approves: debellare super- 
bos is in itself & harsh thing and the fact js not disguised." 'To this 
Quinn (p. 227) adds the following thought: “ Aeneas’ denial of mercy 
here is fully within the conventions of heroic warfare. But if Aeneas’ 
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He throws his spear against the two men, hurling Lucagus from 
the chariot. While he catches its white horses, he remembers the 
horses of Tros which Diomedes took away from him after their 
duel (Iliad, V, 319ff.), he remembers the fatal horses of 
Rhesus which Diomedes had stolen (Aeneid, T, 469 ff.). All his 
bitter memories?? are gathered in the taunt he utters over 
dying Lucagus (X, 592 f.) : 


* Lucage, nulla tuos currus fuga segnis equorum 
prodidit, aut vanae vertere ex hostibus umbrae." 


Long ago, during the last days of Troy’s agony, Aeneas had 
been forced through repeated divine commands to accept defeat 
and to flee from his burning home city. He accepted the task 
of leading the Trojans as fugitives to the land of their destiny: 
Italy. For this land he is determined now to fight with all his 
energy—even brutally when goaded by grief and bitter regret. 
Anyone who will dare to use the past in order to insult him 
will find out what kind of revenge this “ phantom-Aeneas” 
will take. 

Vergil interrupts the description of brutal battle with a short 
interlude in heaven. Jupiter teases Juno (X, 607 ff.) : 


* o germana mihi atque eadera gratissima coniunx, 
ut rebare, Venus (nec te sententia fallit) 
Troianas sustentat opes, non vivida bello 

dextra viris . . ." 


It seems to be part of Jupiter’s diplomacy to speak in general 
terms only (cf. his allusion in IV, 227). In this case his remark 
is directed toward Juno's accusations against Venus during the 
recent council of the gods, mixed perhaps with astonishment 
and a little irony? 


anger allows him to do everything the heroie conventions permitted, 
then the justification for that anger is put into question.” On the 
problem of Aeneas’ violence see also Camps, pp. 28-9; Anderson, pp. 
83-4. J. W. Mackail, The Aeneid (Oxford, 1930) ad X, 813, points out 
“that the epithet saevus, ‘furious,’ is never applied to Aeneas until 
he has been wrought up to extreme passion by the death of Pallas; 
thenceforward it becomes almost habitual .. .” 

18 That the tale of Diomedes’ horses had reached even Tyros, Aeneas 
learned at the night of Dido’s banquet. Inquiring about famous heroes 
and their weapons the queen innocently asked: “ nuno quales Diomedis 
equi, . . " (Y, 752). 

14 Quinn observes (p. 2281): “Jove, or Virgil, overlooks Venus’ 
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But Juno is not in the mood for teasing conversations. Her 
cherished dreams of a kingdom for Turnus have been cruelly 
destroyed. Words will not change his doom, only quick action 
may at least postpone the sad outcome. If Venus could save 
Aeneas with the help of a phantom-Aeneas, why should she, 
Juno, not try to save Turnus by means of the very same device 
(X, 686 ff.) : !5 


tum dea nube cava tenuem sine viribus umbram 
in faciem Aeneae, visu mirabile monstrum, 
Dardaniis ornat telis, ... 


Up to this moment Vergil’s use of the Homeric episode had 
been restricted to verbal allusions. Passionate as they had been, 
they had kept the story in the background, confined to the minds 
of the speakers and those addressed, strengthening their natural 
momentary impulse. The Aeneas-phantom, shaped by Juno in 
direct imitation of the Homeric device, appears on Vergil’s stage, 
a mirabile monstrum. It fulfills Juno’s purpose: luring Turnus 
from the battlefield where his comrades are dying, it saves his 
life. But this salvation makes Turnus guilty of desertion, de- 
prives him of his honor and self-confidence.*® Only death can 
redeem him. 

The events of the eleventh book bring the last delay in 
Turnus’ doom. While the circumstances of the Italians become 
more and more desperate, the gloom of the approaching end 


‘intervention at 331-2.” In my opinion, Jupiter knows very well, Vergil 
knows too, only Juno does not know-—and this is the point of Jupiter’s 
joking. i 

15 Juno has tried before to imitate Venus’ devices, In Book I, 71ff. 
she bribed Aeolus by promising him her most beautiful nymph as 
wife (remembering how Venus won Paris’ favor). Here, she uses 
tears and humbleness, imitating Venus’ performance at the council of 
the gods. Even “her words pugnae subducere Turnum (X, 615) echo 
Venus’ desire to save at least Ascanius from disaster (X, 46-47)” 
(Benario, p. 30). 

16 Tt is not until the end of his career that Turnus learns to face 
and to overcome his feeling of guilt (culpa). In Book XII, when 
Juturna is trying to save him again from the final encounter with 
Aeneas, Turnus solemnly declares his decision to die rather than be- 
come guilty of desertion: terga dabo et Turnum fugientem haeo terra 
videbit? ... sancta ad vos anima atque istius nescia culpae/descendam 
magnorum haud umquam indignus avorum, (XII, 645, 648 f.). 
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seems to fall over Latinus’ city. While the homes and streets are 
still filled with the mourning for the dead, the embassy returns 
from Diomedes bringing his refusal to join the war against the 
Trojans. In a long oration—repeated by the ambassadors word 
for word—Diomedes declares the “ first ” Trojan war a “ crime ” 
for which the Greeks paid the bitter penalty with their unhappy 
returns. To the common crime Diomedes added his own even 
more unforgivable sacrilege (XI, 275 ff.) : 


haee (sc. supplicia) adeo ex illo mihi iam speranda fuerunt 
tempore, cum ferro caelestia corpora demens 
appetii et Veneris violavi vulnere dextram. 


Diomedes’ allusion to the episode of Iliad, V presents the story 
of his bold attack against Venus in a new and surprising inter- 
pretation. Diomedes calls himself a fool * for having attacked a 
divinity and explains the hardships of his wanderings as de- 
served punishment for this impious act. In case the argument 
of his religious feelings might be misunderstood by the Latins 
as a mere pretext for his refusal to join their cause !? Diomedes 
adds a dramatic description of his duel with Aeneas (the epi- 
sode of Iliad, V). How grim were Aeneas’ weapons! How 
mightily he rose over his shield, hurling his spear in a whirl- 
wind (XI, 282-4): 


... Stetimus tela aspera contra 
contulimusque manus: experto credite quantus 
in clipeum adsurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam.*® 


Diomedes crowns his speech with an elaborate praise of Aeneas, 
the brave, the powerful, and above all, the pious! Aeneas is the 
god-chosen leader whom the Italians should love, not fight.— 
After the revelation of the glowing admiration of the Greek hero 
for Aeneas, his former adversary, Diomedes’ striking interpreta- 
tion of the Homeric episode appears to be perfectly reasonable. 


17 It is interesting to notice that in Iliad, V, 407, it is Dione who, 
while comforting Venus, calls Diomedes vts for wounding a goddess. 

18 Aeneas’ description of the Greeks in Book II of the Aeneid (lines 
49, 657., 195 ff. ete.) reflects a certain mistrust against the Greeks 
predominant in the Aeneid. 

? Diomedes makes his account of the duel with Aeneas convincing 
by repeating certain details known from the Homerie description. In 
Iliad, V, 297 Aeneas leaps from his chariot with his shield and long 
spear in order to protect Pandarus' body. 
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The twelfth book of the Aeneid opens on the evening before 
the last day of ihe war. The final duel between Aeneas and 
Turnus, postponed so many times, is drawing near, inevitably. 
Turnus! hours are counted. 

In this atmosphere of tension and suspense there seems to be 
no place for “playing” with a Homeric episode. And yet, 
Vergil has saved up to this final hour one of its strongest effects: 
its application against the rules of appropriateness and taste. 

On this last night Turnus, burning with eagerness for battle— 
like a wounded Punic lion (XII, 4 ff.)—appears before Latinus 
and urges him to strike the terms for the duel at once. The old 
king calmly tries to persuade him to yield to fate, to give up 
Lavinia, and to save his own life. Turnus, unable to restrain 
his impatience, begs Latinus to let him “ barter death for fame ” 
(letumque sinas pro laude pacisci, XII, 49). Turnus’ behavior is 
deplorable. Having addressed the king not only first but tur- 
bidus, he scarcely can await the end of Latinus! kind words, 
filled with concern for the welfare of the state and affection for 
the young prince. Turnus’ terminology, belonging to that of 
games," seems to be out of place. Finally he bursts forth in 
mockery against his absent adversary (XII, 52 f.) : 


longe illi dea mater erit, quae nube fugacem 
feminea tegat et vanis sese occulat umbris." ?? 


7? Vergil uses the adjective turbidus for splashing rain (V, 696; XII, 
685), for a swollen river (VI, 296) or black dust (XI, 876). He 
applies it to Turnus four times (IX, 57; X, 648; XII, 10, 671) thus 
showing that this uncontrolled “swollen rushing” is one of Turnus’ 
outstanding qualities, becoming worse with the approaching catastrophe, 

?! Conington, ad V, 230, points out the similarity between the two 
lines: V, 230: vitamque volunt pro laude pacisci. referring to Cloanthus 
and his crew during the boat race, and XII, 49: letum sinas pro laude 
pacisci and stresses the “propriety” in the change of terms, vitam 
in Book V becomes letum in Book XII. The allusion to “ games ” while 
referring to the decisive duel between the two leading heroes comes 
originally from Homer. In Iliad, XXII, 161 ff. Homer compares Achilles 
and Hector racing for the “prize” of Hector's life to “ prize-winning 
horses, racing swiftly around the turning point" (d4AXà wept Vvxüs Odor 
“Exropos Lrmobáuow/ós Sör’ debhopépor wept réppara peovuyes Imro /plude 
Hada rpwxmor Iliad, XXII, 161-3). The change in the ethical value 
of this kind of allusion Vergil achieves by allowing Turnus (the hero 
destined to defeat) to use it as a personal boast. 

28 I think that the interpretation of the relative clause as a prayer of 
Aeneas to hide him (sese), stressing the meanest aspect of its possible 
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It is Turnus who at the end of Book X abandoned his friends, 
running after the phantom-Aeneas, who dares to joke about a 
“vain shadow” now! For any other person in the epie it 
would seem absurd to try to insult Aeneas at the end of his 
bitter and bloody fighting in the war he is now about to win 
with an allusion to the Homeric story of his rescue. For Turnus 
this scene, this shabby remembrance of an old story and its 
tasteless application reveals the beginning of the failing of his 
genius. All during that cruel war in Italy Vergil made us love 
the noble Italian prince. Turnus stood for the beauty of Italy, 
his fatherland, for the young Italians, their happiness and honor. 
Now he will soon die and pay the penalty for his blind ambition, 
haughtiness, and that scelerata insania belli (VII, 461). And 
after that we will be able again to see him noble.” 

Before concluding the epie on the battlefield with Aeneas 
victory over Turnus, Vergil closes the action on the divine 
level with a final agreement between Jupiter and Juno. Look- 
ing back upon the last events, the breaking of the truce, and the 
wounding of Aeneas, Jupiter reproaches Juno (XII, 794f., 
797): 


indigetem Aenean scis ipsa et scire fateris 
deberi caelo fatisque ad sidera tolli... 
mortalin decuit violari vulnere divum? 


Jupiter connects—as he did in his remark in IV, 227 (discussed 
above)—the specific occasion with the central issue of the epic: 


meaning, comes closest to Turnus’ intention. The whole speech docu- 
ments Turnus’ inability to think clearly. 

28 The twofold nature of Turnus is well defined by Póschl (p. 115): 
“, .. his contrasting gentleness and cruelty, the inner tension arising 
from ‘inhumanity alongside humanity, simultaneous wrath and resigna- 
tion in the face of destiny’ (Karl Reinhardt), are all Achillean char- 
acteristics. As the Sibyl introduces him, he is the Achilles of the 
Aeneid.” In addition to the attention given to Turnus in the books on 
Vergil’s Aeneid, listed above (note 1), there are numerous articles 
dedicated to the study of Turnus! character and rôle in the epic. Some 
of the most recent are: G. E. Duckworth, “Fate and Free Will in 
Vergil’s Aeneid," O.J., LI (1956), pp. 357-04 (in notes 2 and 27 of 
this article references are made to earlier discussions); F. X. Quinn, 
^ Another View of Turnus," 0. B., XXXV (1959), pp. 25-6; K. Quinn, 
“La morte di Turno," Maia, XVI (1964), pp. 341-9; M. Mueller, “ Tur- 
nus and Hotspur: the Political Adversary in the Aeneid and Henry 
IV," Phoenia, XXIIY (1969), pp. 278-90. 
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Aeneas’ mission of founding the Roman nation. Drawing the 
last consequence from this heavenly appointment, he declares 
Aeneas divine. Is Juno aware of her crime when she caused 
Aeneas to be wounded by her mortal agents? 

The similarity (in word and thought) between Jupiter’s 
argument and Venus’ complaint in Book X, 30: 


et tua progenies mortalia demoror arma ?* 
and Diomedes! self-aecusation in Book XI, 276 f.: 


cum ferro caelestia corpora demens 
appetii et Veneris violavt vulnere dextram 


cannot be overlooked. Very discreetly Jupiter is alluding to the 
Homeric episode of Ikad, V where Venus had been hurt by a 
mortal, pitied and even mocked by the gods. Now it is time to 
end the old quarrel in a dignified manner: Venus’ son, the cause 
of her suffering, pius Aeneas, heavenly chosen founder of Rome, 
has become sacrosanct. 

From the description and interpretation of the Homeric epi- 
sode in Vergil's Aeneid. certain principles of Vergil’s technique 
have become evident. We observed that the story, objectively 
told by Homer, has become the subject of dramatic speeches 
and of passionate dialogues at crucial moments of the Aeneid. 
Since the speakers wish to underline emphatically their personal 
attitude rather than entertain their audience, only fragments of 
the episode are spotlighted. Both gods and men are equally 
eager to refer to it and from its constantly changing background. 
it receives respectively the “lighter” colors of the divine sphere 
or the gloomy aspect of the suffering on earth. It is interesting 
also to notice that Vergil introduces besides the original partici- 
pants in the episode in Iliad, V (Zeus-Jupiter, Hera-Juno, 
Aphrodite-Venus, Diomedes, Aeneas) two Italians (Turnus and 
Liger) who familiarize us with a popular local interpretation 
of the story.?5 


2t Venus repeatedly identifies herself with Aeneas: e. g. Aeneid, I, 
250-2, 669; VIII, 386. 

3 Although the Trojans, compared with their deceitful Greek enemies 
(see note 18) are praised as brave and honest people, they lose some 
of their glamour when measured by Italian (even Punic) standards of 
virtue. Vergil, in his epic about the founding of the Roman nation 
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But most important of all is the striking preference of all 
speakers for certain parts of the story. The repeated stress on 
the same features of the event suggests that there is behind 
the casual appearance of a collection of references gathered at 
random from the memory of the participants a deeper meaning, 
a careful selection made by the poet for definite poetical purpose. 
For this reason we must include in our investigation of the true 
significance of the Homeric episode in Vergil's Aeneid a careful 
examination of Vergil’s choice and application of these selected 
elements which we will call motifs in the following discussion. 

The subject matter of the eleven references to the episode of 
Iliad, V, 239 ff. appearing in different parts of the Aeneid can 
easily be reduced to four motifs. These motifs can be listed 
under the following headings: 1.2 The duel between Diomedes 
and Aeneas, including Aeneas’ defeat (I, 96-8; X, 28 f., 581; 
XI, 282 ff.). 2. The wounding of Venus by Diomedes (X, 29 £; 
XI, 276 f£.; XII, 797). 3. The creation of the Aeneas-phantom 
(X, 82, 593, 636 ff.; XII, 53). 4. The rescue of Aeneas by 
Venus (IV, 2271.; X, 81, 608 f.; XII, 521.). All motifs are 
used several times (up to four times); all motifs are used by 
different speakers, both human and divine (three or four); all 
motifs come together in Book X and are used there several times 
(except motif 2 which is used once in Book X) ; after the clash 
in Book X all motifs accompany the action of the epic towards 
the end (motif one is mentioned last in Book XI, the others 
in Book XII). 

But neither the deseriplion nor the listing of the motifs ac- 
cording to their distribution is able to penetrate beneath the 
surface, as admirable as this surface may be. The essential idea 
behind this brilliant array of variations, behind the choice and 
distribution of motifs from the Homeric episode, is still lacking. 

For Vergil “variation” is not limited to changes in time, 


from Trojan ancestry, finds occasion for expressing the Roman contempt 
for the “effeminate orientals”: Aeneid, IV, 215 (Iarbas complaining 
about Aeneas), VII, 321 (Juno calling Aeneas “another Paris "), IX, 
614ff. (Numanus mocking Ascanius), XI, 732 ('Parehon chiding the 
Etruseans), XII, 99 (Turnus addressing his spear when preparing 
himself for the duel with Aeneas). 

2° The numbering of the motifs does not refer to their sequence and 
serves only the order of discussion. 
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place, character, mood, or language of his Homeric heritage. 
Essential for Vergil is the motivation of acts, the thought be- 
hind words, the ideal goal toward which every character, god and 
man, every occurrence in his epic is striving. Vergil’s Aeneas, 
indeed Vergil’s epic, has a mission: the future greatness of 
Rome. If he can incorporate the Homeric episode by means of 
motif-variation into the building of his epic towards this goal, 
if he can make it serve and strengthen Aeneas on his long way 
from defeat and despair to victory, then the Homeric episode 
truly has become his own. Following the motifs through the epic, 
we will find the principle that caused their transformation. 
Motif 1, the duel between Diomedes and Aeneas appears first 
in Book I, 96-8 as part of Aeneas’ outcry in despair. He is at 
the lowest point of his career,” a bundle of frozen limbs,?? facing 
death, death without honor. If only he could have died under 
the hands of Diomedes!—At the council of the gods Venus is 
in despair. Turnus is routing the Trojans. Venus renounces 
all her claims, all hopes for Aeneas. “Let him be tossed over 
unknown seas and follow wherever Fortune opens & path" 
(X, 481.) . . . Venus surrenders.2® For a second time the 
Diomedes-motif has been accompanying the cry of despair and 
hopeless defeat.—The third reference to the Diomedes-Aeneas 
duel is made by Liger (X, 581) who screams his contemptuous 
allusion boldly into Aeneas’ face. But here, for the first time in 
the epic, the Diomedes motif loses its fear-inspiring power. 


27 There are several moments of despair in Aeneas’ career. But Aeneas’ 
reaction in Book II, 316 f. is the violent desire for fighting; in Book V, 
702 he is considering settling in Sicily and forgetting his mission. 

28 Vergil] introduces the hero of his epic in I, 92: Aeneae solvuntur 
frigore membra; Acneas’ appearance and his following speech are 
modelled on Odyssey, V, 297 ff. The same words, solvuntur frigore 
membra, are used at the end of the epic (XII, 951) for the death of 
Turnus, thus symbolically closing the full cycle of Aeneas’ path. 

22 Of course, nobody (Venus included) believes a word of Venus’ 
“surrender.” Heinze (p. 422!) smiles at her clever dissimulation 
(“listige Verstellung”) and calls it learnedly “ein echter Adyos 
éoxnparicuévos.” I think that his interpretation comes closer to Vergil's 
intention than seeing Venus “convicted of passionate irrationality or 
of unscrupulous rhetoric” (Anderson, p. 81). To call Juno's response 
“much more powerful than Venus’ whining” (Benario, p. 24) is to 
underestimate the power of clever tears in the eyes of Venus aurea 
(X, 16) against the open lies uttered by Iuno acta furore gravi (X, 63). 
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Aeneas has learned to strike back, not only at Liger but at the 
old tradition of his weakness and defeat under Diomedes' hand. 
Poetically speaking, Aeneas reverses the motif of surrender into 
one of determination for honorable fight. That this is the mean- 
ing of the reversal of the motif is proved by Diomedes’ explana- 
tion of his refusal to join the Italian cause. The former victor 
in the duel of Iliad, V has nothing but admiration for his truly 
formidable adversary. The change in Diomedes’ attitude is not 
only the result of his personal experience but a necessity in the 
development of Vergil’s epic and foreshadowed through the 
reversal of the Diomedes-motif in Book X.°° When finally 
Aeneas and Turnus face each other in the decisive duel, this 
threatening motif, now being reversed, joins all other decrees 
and signs of fate claiming death for—Turnus.** 

Motif 2, the wounding of Venus by Diomedes, appears first 
in Venus’ speech in Book X, 29f. Again Diomedes’ name is 
symbol for danger, wounds, and defeat for his opponents, victory 
for himself. Tearfully Venus anticipates a renewal of her suf- 
fering. The reversal of this motif is accomplished by Diomedes 
himself when, in his speech in Book XI, 276 f., he declares his 
daring deed the crime of a fool, a sacrilege which he never wants 


80 That Diomedes! speech in Book XI is symbolically linked with the 
Aeneas-Liger duel, Vergil indicates by the following textual similarity: 
in X, 579 the poet describes Aeneas attacking Liger: inrutt, adversaque 
ingens apparuit hasta. Diomedes deseribes Aeneas in XI, 283f.: 
quantus/in clipeum adsurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam. Ultimately 
both descriptions go back to Homer, Iliad, V, 297 (see above, note 19). 

*1In the last phase of Turnus! fatal duel with Aeneas, when the 
appearance of the ominous bird has driven away Juturna and has 
paralyzed Turnus with terror, Turnus suddenly sees a huge stone. 
With such a rock Diomedes (Iliad, V, 302 ff.) had overcome Aeneas. 
To a rock, tumbling down from the mountain, the poet recently 
(Aeneid, XII, 684 ff.) had compared Turnus. Now it is Turnus’ last 
effort to hurl the heavy stone—a boundary stone, set in ancient times 
to ward off strife from the fields—against his enemy. But with Fate 
and the gods against it, the once successful device of Diomedes must 
fail, The stone never reaches Aeneas.—Finally Turnus’ boast of sur- 
passing Diomedes’ former victory in his duel with Aeneas (discussed 
above), finds its fated answer in the repetition of the introductory 
words to motif 1 (I, 92) at the end of the Aeneid (discussed above, 
note 28). For the reversal of this motif symbolizes now victory for 
Aeneas and death for his enemy, Turnus. 
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to repeat. This reversal comes as a surprise and, as I have 
pointed out above (especially note 18), the sincerity of the 
speaker might be questioned. That it is necessary in the de- 
velopment of Vergil’s epic becomes clear by the final application 
of the reversed motif by Jupiter in Book XII, 797. Taking 
advantage of the flexibility of his enigmatic utterances, he warns 
Juno to cease once for all “ wounding a divine body,” and Juno 
understands that he is referring to Aeneas. 

Motif 3, the creation of the Aeneas-phantom, undergoes a 
unique treatment. It is mentioned first by Juno in Book X, 
82 when she accuses Venus of having used the Aeneas-phantom 
for saving her defeated son. Soon afterwards Aeneas (Book X, 
593) killing Lucagus without mercy, turns this motif—origin- 
ally also pointing at his weakness—into a threat against any- 
one who ventures to use it as an insult against him. But Juno 
(X, 636 ff.) still hoping to save Turnus—not realizing what has 
happened to the motif in the meantime—makes an Aeneas- 
phantom in order to protect Turnus from Aeneas. This phantom 
saves Turnus for the moment—and ruins him for the future. 
When finally Turnus (XII, 52 f.), in spite of the terrible ex- 
perience he had with the Aeneas-phantom during the recent 
battle (X, 645-88), still uses this motif as an insult against 
Aeneas, we realize that part of Turnus’ guilt is his refusal to 
understand and to accept the sign of warning fate had been 
giving him on his way to predestined, inevitable death. 

Motif 4, the reseue of Aeneas by Venus, offers a problem of 
its own. Strictly speaking, Venus’ attempt in Iliad, V, 311 ff. 
to carry Aeneas from the battlefield was not a “rescue” but a 
failure: being wounded by Diomedes, she dropped Aeneas and 
fled to Olympus. Therefore the title of the motif, as taken 
from the Homeric episode, is not correct. But strangely enough, 
in the Aeneid none of the characters referring to that part of the 
episode (Jupiter twice, Juno, Turnus) hesitates in giving Venus 
the credit—or the blame—for this accomplishment. Jupiter is 
annoyed because Aeneas, although having been saved “twice” 
by his mother, does not live up to her promise.? Juno (X, 81) 
accuses Venus of having saved Aeneas from the Greeks. But 


32 In Book I, 253 Venus had complained that Aeneas suffered mis- 
fortunes undeservedly: hic pietatis honos? In Jupiter's eyes Aeneas’ 
staying in Carthage is a violation of pieías. 
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since she links this accusation with subsequent lies, we do not 
pay special attention to the incorrectness of her first statement. 
But when Jupiter repeats her allusion, teasingly referring to 
Juno's complaint (ut rebare, Venus—nec te sententia fallit—/ 
Troianas sustentat opes . . . X, 608 £), we begin to wonder 
what the significance of the repetition of this false attribution 
could be. The last application of the motif, Turnus’ contemp- 
tuous remark in Book XII, 521. , does not offer any further 
explanation. He simply turns the old misinterpretation of 
Venus’ accomplishment into a sneer by stating that this time, 
i.e. when he, Turnus, will fight against Aeneas, his mother will 
not come to save her son. 

Why then did Vergil incorporate this motif, based on false 
assumption, bringing discredit to Aeneas and Venus, into his 
epic which was to end with their triumph? 

The answer to this queston is delightfully simple. Venus 
herself,—provided the belief in divine inspiration is accepted— 
laeta dolis (VIII, 393), could have suggested it to our poet. 
Never having had the opportunity actually to save her son in 
Homers Iliad, having been accused wrongly so many times in 
Vergil’s Aeneid, Venus proves now that she has learned most 
admirably to save Aeneas. All during the Aeneid, it is Venus 
who secretly, silently, and most efficiently fulfills that very 
function.** In Book II, 632 f. she leads Aeneas, comforted by 
her promise never to leave him (nusquam abero II, 620), out 
of the burning conquered palace of Priam. In Book X, right 
after the council of the gods, she is on the battlefield, warding off 
the sevenfold shower of darts flying towards Aeneas (X, 
381 f.) —we see that, after all, Jupiter teasing Juno (X, 608 f.) 
spoke the truth. But most important of all are Venus’ repeated 


33 The instances cited are referring only to rescues from acute danger 
in battle, somehow similar to the event in Iliad, V. There are numerous 
examples of Venus’ constant care for Aeneas in the Aeneid, since her 
rôle of the Aeneadwm genetria is of much greater importance in Vergil’s 
epic than was her part in the Iliad. Recent discussions of Venus’ róle 
in the Aeneid are: "V. Póschl, “Das Zeichen der Venus und die 
Gestalt des Aeneas,” Hermeneia (1952), pp. 1835-43; W. D. Anderson, 
“Venus and Aeneas," O.J., L (1955), pp. 238-8; W. Poetscher, “ Sed 
magno Aeneae mecum teneatur amore, Emerita, XXVI (1958), pp. 
241-7; Antonie Wlosok, Die Göttin Venus in Vergils Aeneis (Heidel- 
berg, 1967). 
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acts of “ rescue” in Book XII, the final act of the war. When 
Fortuna and Apollo are unable to heal Aeneas’ wound, it is 
Venus who supplies the right medicine (XII, 411 ff.). At a 
moment when both leaders are entangled in endless slaughter, 
it is Venus who inspires Aeneas to.attack the defenseless city, 
thus hastening the final confrontation with Turnus (XII, 
554 ff.). And in the last moments of the duel, when Juturna 
furnishes Turnus with the fatherly sword, Venus quickly pulling 
out Aeneas’ spear from the holy tree-trunk, hands him the 
weapon that will cause Turnus to fall (XII, 786 f.). Adding 
the last touch to the reversal of the rescue-motif and making it 
truly serve and promote Aeneas’ mission, Venus who had been 
accused of rescuing Aeneas from the battlefield, now heals, 
inspires, and equips her son for the battle that will crown the 
epic with Aeneas’ final victory. 

Thus we have seen that the principle guiding Vergil in 
the process of incorporating the Homeric episode of Iliad, V into 
his Aeneid was the reversal of the most important aspects of the 
episode: the defeat of Aeneas becomes his victory, the brilliant 
deed of Diomedes a sacrilege, the Aeneas-phantom, created in 
Homer by a kind divinity for the benefit of the Trojans, is 
made by their arch-enemy, Juno, in order to save Turnus, if 
only temporarily. And, last but not least, Venus’ failure in 
rescuing Aeneas develops into a most admirable success. But 
as amazing as this metamorphosis may appear at the end, the 
process of transformation is planned so carefully and performed 
with such tactful consideration of characters and situations 
that we scarcely become aware of it.°* Vergil does not deprive 
Homer’s gods of their charm, nor his hero (Diomedes) of his 
valor. Naturally, willingly they assume their new rôle of serving 
and strengthening pius Aeneas in his fated task: the future 
greatness of Rome. 

Hered NEHRKORN. 
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*^ Tt was only Diomedes’ transformation that possibly could be met 
with some distrust, and that is probably Vergil’s intention. 


SULLA'S PROPAGANDA: THE COLLAPSE OF THE 
CINNAN REPUBLIC.* 


The ancient historian readily admitted that Sulla’s invasion 
of Italy in 83 was an artfully synchronized maneuver which 
owed ultimate success more to industria than to well-advertised 
felicitas. If the Sullan coup properly must be considered the 
revolt of an unscrupulous proconsul? then Sulla’s skilful staging 
should never be lost from view. The effectiveness of Sulla’s 
efforts to master the political situation in Italy was clearly 
crucial to the outcome, and worth studying in detail. 

Unfortunately, we know little of what must have been an 
extensive propaganda campaign: agents and counter-agents, a 
barrage of pamphlets.* Previously I tried to illuminate a bit 
of Sullan numismatic propaganda,* and certainly Sulla’s coins 
played an important part in the tactics of 83-82; but coms would 
have been only a portion of the over-all effort. This article 
examines (in large part by inference) Sulla’s attempt in 85-83 
to create a false notion of intentions, and thereby to divide 
and confuse his enemies with propaganda. 

Cinna knew from the moment he broke his sacred vow in 87° 
that Sulla would one day seek return and revenge; Sulla made 


“This article is dedicated to J. V. A. Fine on his retirement from 
Princeton University. 

1 Sall., Jug., 95, 4 (of Sulla): Atque illi, felicissimo omnium, ante 
civilem victoriam "umquam super industriam fortuna fuit. Sources 
not eited are available in Greenidge-Clay ? (1960). 

2 Of. Badian, “Waiting for Sulla,” Studies in Greek and Roman 
History (Oxford, 1964), pp. 206-34; henceforth Studies. Dissenters 
(especially Balsdon, J. R. 8S., LV [1965], pp. 230-2) criticize his points 
as exaggerated and tending to bias. Badian was foreshadowed by 
Emilio Pozzi, A. A. T., XLIX (1914), pp. 641-79. 

* Certainly comparable to the storm of catchwords after 44, on which 
cf. Syme, Roman Revolution (1939), pp. 149-61. 

*in my “ Augural Symbolism in Sulla’s Invasion of 83," A.N.S. 
Mus. N., XIII (1967), pp. 111-18 (henceforth “Symbolism "), and 
Arethusa, IL (1969), pp. 187-99. Another view: Badian, “ Sulla’s 
Augurate," Arethusa, I (1968), pp. 26-46 (henceforth “ Augurate”) ; 
also ibid., Il (1969), pp. 199-201, by which I am unconvinced, 

SOn the vow, Plut, Sulla, 10, 6-7; Dio, fr. 102, 1; Schol. Gronov., 
p. 286 Stangl, 
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his plans no secret (Vell., II, 24, 4). The Marians indeed had 
done all in their power, after their capture of Rome in late 87, 
to demoralize Sulla’s forces in Greece and hamper his war 
against Mithridates,’ and so to forestall his home-coming. Sulla 
had been conscious from his first crossing into Greece of this 
danger should Marius and Cinna prevail; in 87 he sought 
desperately to hasten the siege of Athens because he feared the 
deteriorating situation at Rome, as Plutarch (Sulla, 12, 3) 
specifically states. Sulla apparently hoped to carry Athens in 
one swift storm; then, with southern Greece under his control, 
leave a small force in the northern passes? and return home to 
support Octavius. Such plans depended on the neutralization 
of Pontic naval hegemony (Plut., Sulla, 11, 5); Sulla probably 
made his first request for Rhodian ships early in 87.8 He could 
leave Greece relatively secure, so long as Rome’s commander in 
Macedonia ° maintained Rome’s military presence there. 

But the siege of Athens dragged on, the Rhodians were 
afraid to put to sea, and the armies of Ariarathes and Taxiles 
swarmed over Macedonia. Finally in autumn Rome collapsed, 
exhausted by plague and the Marian troops.'? Their victory was 
total. Sulla, Rome's proconsul, became her public enemy; his 
property was destroyed, his friends routed (App., B. C., I, 78, 
840). But Sulla alone of the Eastern army was outlawed; his 
friends and officers became hostes only in late 88 (App, B. C., 
I, 86, 390). The Marians in 87 clearly attempted to undermine 
what they had learned to fear: Sulla’s power over his troops. 
The new government asked them and their officers to desert, 
as loyal citizens were obliged to do; in 88 such a policy had been 
partially successful (App., B. C., I, 57, 253). 

Further, the Marians cut of Sulla’ s supplies and ere 


* For other views on Sulla’s position, Badian, Studies, pp. 223-5; 
Bulst, Historia, XIII (1964), pp. 318-19. 

TTo that end a late-arriving legion under L. Hortensius was deployed 
to Thessaly (Memnon, 22, 13, in Jacoby, F. Gr. H., 434). Plut, Sulla, 
15, 4, reveals his duties. 

8 App., Mith., 33, 131; Rhodes, hesitating, evidently sent to Rome for 
instructions (cf. Plut., Marius, 45,7). 

* Apparently P. Gabinius (Badian, Studies, p. 80). 

10 The date is a likely guess; cf. M. R. R.; Bennett, Cinna and His 
Times (1923), p. 37. 

"On the two decrees of outlawry, cf. notes 32 and 34. 
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(App. Mith., 54, 217; Paus., IX, 7, 5). This measure, con- 
sequence of Sulla’s outlawry, was designed to bring his army to 
its knees. Sulla was now obliged to make unpopular exactions 
from subject Greece.!? To construct siegeworks he raided the 
grovés of Plato and Aristotle in the suburbs of Athens (App., 
Mith., 30, 121; Plut, Sulla, 12, 4). More important, Sulla 
soon became desperate for funds.* So at the same time, 
Plutarch (4-5) implies, he confiscated the temple treasures of 
Delphi, Olympia, and Epidaurus, in order to pay his army 
(Plut., 12, 14; Paus., IX, 7, 6). M. Lucullus was sent to coin 
this treasure in the Peloponnese (Plut. Luc. 2, 2).¢ For 
Sulla, late 87 provided days of genuine desperation.’ 

By mid-86, after the reduction of Athens and the victories 
of Chaeronea and Orchomenos, Sulla’s position in Greece was 
secure. The death of Marius in January, 86, had left the 
Cinnani with no competent general either to replace Sulla or 
to fight against him. To the aging and imexperienced L. 
Valerius Flaccus, cos. suff., 1° Cinna spared just two legions 
(App. Mith., 51, 205) against Sulla’s five (30, 116), and even 
these with specific instructions to avoid engaging Sulla (Mem- 


12 They also intercepted the bequest of Ptolemy, Badian, Rh. M., CX 
(1967), pp. 187-9. 

13 Cf. App. Mith., 30, 121, for exactions from Attica and Boeotia; 
Plut., Sulla, 12, 3, for 20,000 mules. 

14 Plut, Sulla, 12, 5 and 14. 

75 Plut, Sulla, 12, 5-14; cf. App, Mith., 54, 217; Paus., IX, 7, 4-6; 
Diod, XXXVIII, 7; S.I. G.,? no. 714, lines 20-1. 

18 The arguments of Thompson, New Style Silver Coinage of Athens 
(New York, 1961), pp. 425-39, that the “ Lucullion” was struck only 
after the capture of Athens in March of 86, use an improbable trans- 
lation in Perret’s Loeb edition (1914). Nor is Sydenham’s conjecture 
(Coinage of the Roman Republic [1952], p. 123 = Syd. henceforth) 
plausible; cf. Crawford, N.C., VII,4 (1964), pp. 148-52. The “ Lucul- 
lion” thus remains unidentified. 

` On Sulla’s strategy, Velleius, II, 24, 4; on his ill-fortune in winter 
of 87/86, App., Mith., 30-2. Lucullus was sent for a badly-needed fleet 
(App. Mith., 83, 131; Plut., Luc., 2, 3ff.). 

18 Por sions of unrest MEN Frontin, Strat., I, 11, 20. 

1° Praetor ca. 960 (Badian, Studies, p. 87), his career was much 
delayed; no previous commands reported, except perhaps a betrayal 
of Ostia in 87 (Gran. Lic. p. 18 Fl). For influences bearing on his 
selection, Meier, Res Publica Amissa ( Wiesbaden, 1966), pp. 233-4. 
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non, 24, 1-2). But the events of 86-85 only served to strengthen 
Sulla's position; the token force of Flaccus (and then of Fim- 
bria after the death of Flaccus) was finally integrated with his 
own army, the reconquest of Asia was completed, and the war 
with Mithridates concluded on Sulla’s terms. Sulla now began 
to prepare the long delayed return, confident in his veterans 
and implacably hostile to the legal government. 

The three-year government of Cinna, commonly termed in 
antiquity a dominatio, was scarcely the lawless interval un- 
fairly criticized in our sources (e.g. Cie, Brut., 227). The 
tempus Cinnanum is now generally recognized as a period of 
moderate social and economie advance; even the conservative 
nobility grudgingly acquiesced in & plan of government in- 
tended to benefit all Italy. Above all, the equester ordo (Cic., 
Rosc. Am., 140), businessmen who opposed Sulla for self- 
interested reasons (Asc., p. 89 C.), rallied enthusiastically to 
the new government." As Cicero later saw, men like Cinna 
wished not to be the State, but to lead it (Cat., IIT, 25). The 
overthrow of such a government was necessarily most difficult; 
two groups in Italy were crucial to the Cinnani, and towards 
them Sulla’s propaganda was chiefly directed. 

The first was the Senatorial nobility. Shattered by the two 
civil wars of 88-87, in which almost half the consulars had 
perished, the nobles (at least after the death of Marius) coa- 
lesced behind Cinna’s moderate government so as to prevent 
further bloodshed. There was certainly no mass move, from the 
nobility or anyone else, to make Sulla head of an anti-Cinnan 
factio. The nobles indeed generally abstained from open poli- 
tics (cf. Cic., Brut., 308), in dismay perhaps that the popular 


20Meier (note 19), p. 233, notes that Flaccus had full power to 
annul Sulla’s outlawry; but the two commanders never met, 

21 On the economy, Bulst (note 6), pp. 330-7; Crawford, N.O. (note 
16), p. 148; P.O.Ph.8., OXCIV (1968), pp. 1-4. For the Senate, 
Gruen, Roman Politics and the Criminal Courts (Harvard, 1968), pp. 
239-44; for the Knights, Meier (note 19), pp. 218-19, and in general 
pp. 229-46 (especially 243-6 on the Senate). 

22 Badian, Studies, pp. 214-20, where Cinna’s supporters are over- 
estimated; cf. Balsdon (note 2), p. 231. But the Senate still drew 
power from the inoperation of the comitia (see note 23). Badian's argu- 
ments on Cornelius Sisenna (Athenaeum, XLII [1964], pp. 422-31: 
Studies, pp. 212-14) are entirely em silentio. 
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assemblies were almost no longer in use; ** but their disapproval 
of Cinna’s methods constituted no mandate for Sulla. The 
notices of large-scale flight to Sulla in 87 or 86 (e.g. Plut., 
Sulla, 22, 1) may be exaggerated or anachronistic; names at 
any rate largely escape us. 

When in mid-85 Sulla began his attempt to subvert Cinna’s 
dominatio, he could count on the support of few more nobles 
than the family of his wife Metella. “No one for a moment 
thought of Sulla as the protector of the nobility.” ?* The nobles, 
desiring peace and a return to normalcy, cherished no implicit 
sympathy for the designs of a Sulla. 

The second group was the mass of new citizens. It is gener- 
ally and rightly assumed that the new citizens favored the 
dominatio of Cinna, who had espoused their cause in 87. How- 
ever, the government had moved slowly, perhaps too slowly, to 
assure their legal rights. The census of 86 registered slight 
gains in the citizen rolls (Jerome, p. 233 Foth.) The new 
citizens were not even distributed through the tribes until the 
desperate days of late 84, nor were freedmen equally enfran- 
chised until then.*5 The Cinnan government could not easily 
reverse decades of aristocratic mismanagement.?? And so their 
sudden appeals for aid against Sulla in late 85 (App., B.C., 
I, 76) might have seemed tainted by insincerity. 

Still, most Italians were deeply suspicious of Sulla; Appian, 
who repeatedly states this," is surely right. Perhaps, however, 
their objections to Sulla were not insurmountable. “ Between 
87 and 82 the Italians may not have seen much difference 
between him and Marius.” ?5 After all, Sulla marched on Home 


78 Levi, Constituzione Romana (1928), pp. 191-3: the sole indication 
of the operation of the comitia after Marius’ death is the lex Valeria of 
86 (Vell, II, 23,2), a significant exception. (On the “moderate ” 
Valerii Flacci, see below.) Elections were apparently not held, or 
obstructed by friendly augurs; the quaestiones were little used. On 
the period, cf. Gruen (note 21), pp. 239-47; dominatio is quite 
descriptive. 

^* Badian, Studies, p. 219; cf. also p. 216. 

?5 Liv., Per., LXXXIV; cf. Badian, Foreign Olientelae (1958), p. 241; 
Studies, p. 233, n. 8; Brunt, J.R. 8., LV (1965), pp. 108-9, for the 
interpretation. On the decrees, see below. 

7° Bulst (note 21), p. 325. 

** B. O., I, 82, 374-5; 86, 388, 393; 88, 406. 

35 Salmon, Somnium and the Samnites (Cambridge, 1967), p. 378, 
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in 88 because his enemies had deprived him of command against 
Mithridates, not because they granted equal citizenship to the 
Italians. In 87 Sulla’s restored government had been willing, 
if only reluctantly, to grant the new citizens their requests 
(Livy, Per, LXXX; Gran. Lie, p. 21 Fl) Many Italians 
welcomed the triennium sine armis as a time to rebuild their 
shattered communities in peace.? And many, perhaps antici- 
pating quick victory for Sulla’s veterans, might justifiably resist 
taking unalterable stands against him too early.*° 

Sulla faced three main groupings of power, then: the demon- 
strably hostile government, the nobility, and the new citizens; 
the last two in principle supported Cinna, but favored peace 
above all. 'To these two groups Sulla’s propaganda would be 
successively directed. Other power sectors, such as Rome’s urban 
mass and the equester ordo, would count for less in the im- 
pending struggle. 

In mid-85 Sulla made his first move to win over the nobility. 
Appian's Civil Wars give no indication of any formal communi- 
cation between Sulla and the Senate before the momentous 
letter of late 85 (see below). However, the Mithridatic Wars 
: (60, 249) describe another letter,** sent evidently earlier in 85, 
in which Sulla summarized his three years of command but 
pointedly omitted all reference to his outlawry.*? This first letter 
constituted simply the normal report of a commanding general 
to the Senate; in form it resembled Cicero's letter of 50 (Fam., 
XV, 2).°5 So far as we know, this first letter was rejected or 


n. 4; on the period, pp. 372-84 (on which I heavily draw) ; also Badian, 
Clientelae (note 25), pp. 240-5. 

2° On the attitude, Salmon (note 28), pp. 377-80. 

*?Bulst (note 21), pp. 329-30; Badian, Clientelae (note 25), pp. 
242-3, 

51 Gabba, on App., B.O. I, 77, 350-2, recognized two separate letters 
in 85. A single letter differently reported is impossible; Appian (Mith.) 
stresses the absence of a feature strongly characterizing the letter in 
Appian (B.0.). 

32 On the “cold war" between Sulla and the Senate from 87 to 85, 
ef. Bulst (note 21), pp. 218 ff. Sulla’s outlawry, often reported during 
these years (App., Mith., 51, 204-5; 54, 217; 60, 249; B.O., I, 77, 351; 
81, 370), was a crucial issue barring return to normalcy (contra Bulst, 
p. 319; ef. App, B.O., I, 77, 351). Sulla's failure to mention it tested 
the Senate. 

E 33 On guch letters, Willems, Le Sénat, II (1883), p. 657. 
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left unanswered. To Cinna and his followers, Sulla remained a 
dangerous public enemy; ** preparations were duly ordered 
against any invasion (App., B. C., I, 76). The Senate acquiesced 
in Cinna’s Judgment. 

Thereafter, in late 85, Sulla dispatched a second letter, con- 
siderably more bellieose in tone (App., B. C., I, 77, 850-2, from 
a hostile source). He recalled to the Senate his services in 
this and earlier wars, but now bitterly protested the decrees 
which made him an outlaw and sent his friends and family to 
death or exile. He had determined to return and avenge his 
rights. But as for the Italians, Sulla promised to respect the 
rights of new and old citizens alike; the pledge has been called 
“ patently anachronistic,” ?9 but is probably genuine. Sulla had 
everything to gain from an early attempt to neutralize the 
Italian masses and prevent an endless guerilla war against his 
invading armies. Sulla’s letter was a serious shock for the 
friends of Cinna (App., B. O., I, 77, 853) ; Sulla would return, 
regardless of their wishes. 

Sulla now threatened war to the end, without middle course; 
the Senatorial proponents of concordia, eager at all costs to 
avoid another civil war, soon found a powerful champion (Livy, 
Per., LXXXIII): L. Valerius Flaccus, princeps Senatus and 
the oldest consular at Home.?' Valerius was indebted to the 
Cinnan regime for the consulate of his cousin in 86; but this 
cousin's death had been (in a sense) avenged by Sulla.? More 


34 Since 87 (App, B.O., I, 73, 340) ; see note 32. In 83, Sulla him- 
self stil a kostis by the 87 decree (App., B.C., I, 81, 370), a new 
decree embraced only his followers (App., B.C., I, 86, 390). 

35 Gabba, loc. cit., dates the second letter “ verso la fine delP 85 a. C.”; 
so also * Symbolism," p. 112. The first letter dates about August; cf. 
Reinach, Mithridate Ewpotor (1890), p. 205, n. 2; Pozzi (note 2), 
p. 643, n. 1. 

*° Badian, Studies, p. 226. 

"He was cos. 100; Rutilius Rufus, cos. 105, was in exile. Other 
“moderate” Senators, though their names elude us, should include 
most nobles who later deserted to Sulla. To woo this group, Sulla pro- 
claimed his officers and the few nobles who fled to him a “miniature 
Senate” (Plut, Sulla, 22, 1; Badian, Studies, pp. 210 and 220); on 
Senates “in exile Gabba, B.I.D. R., LXIII (1960), pp. 221.32; on 
Sulla’s “Senate,” Meier (note 19), p. 229, n. 143. 

3 The son of the dead Flaccus apparently joined Sulla's staff before 
transferring to his uncles army in Gaul, ca. 83; cf. Münzer,. R.-H., 
s.v. “Valerius” (1955), col. 31. 
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important, yet another Flaccus was at this time controlling a 
vast provincia, both Spains and (probably) both Gauls; °° the 
loyalty of these armies was crucial to the State. The Cinnani 
were obliged to compromise. 

On the motion of the elder Flaccus, Senatorial legates were 
sent to reassure Sulla and obtain his written request for amnesty 
(App., B. C., I, 77, 353). This legation, despite its appearance, 
should not be considered “simply a continuation of Cinna’s 
conciliatory policy.” *° Forty years before, the Senate had con- 
veyed a similar request to C. Gracchus (Plut. C. Gr., 16, 1-3), 
without however rescinding the S.C. “ ultimum " passed previ- 
ously against him (Plut, 14, 3). In 49 Caesar rejected a simi- 
lar legation from the Senate (B.C., I, 8-9), and for reasons 
much like Sulla’s: sibi semper primam fuisse dignitatem.“ 
And even Cinna himself had refused such a legation (Diod. 
XXXVIII, 1). In all these cases the legation was only a mini- 
mum response of the Senate, a formal duty to avoid responsi- 
bility for civil war; the recipient was asked to entrust himself 
to the fides of the Senate, without explicit guarantees. Sulla 
could point to the faet that he was still & hostis, that all Italy 
was being raised against him. Sulla would therefore merely 
lecture the Senators, but commit his reply to his own legates 
(App., B. C., T, 79, 860). 

After the Senatorial legation had been dispatched, the two 
consuls had themselves re-appointed ** and set off to raise new 
troops. The moderates, left in control of the Senate, at once 
forbade further recruitments in Italy; though to the undoubted 
chagrin of those favoring negotiation Cinna and Carbo ignored 
this decree (App., B. C., I, 77, 358-4; Livy, Per, LXXXIV). 
This moderato coalition would nevertheless control the Senale 
until Spring. 

In early 84 Cinna began embarking troops at Ancona, for 


?? Badian, Studies, pp. 95-7; brother of the cos. suff. 86, he probably 
held both Gauls, as Caldus before him (Badian, pp. 90-3). 

+ Badian, Studies, p. 226; better: Bulst (note 19), p. 322. For 
"Cinna's one conciliatory move, see note 20; hardly “ policy." 

* Cf, von Fritz, T. A. P. A, LXXII (1941), pp. 125-56: Caesar's 
attempt to compromise was insincere. The 85/84 situation may be 
profitably eompared with that in 50/49. 

*? For the date, Livy, Per., LXXXIII (cf. Gabba on App., B. O., I, 77, 
354) ; no election was held, Levi (note 23), pp. 191-3, 
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the apparent purpose of toughening them up in Dalmatia against 
Sulla’s imminent return. One group of the soldiers was ship- 
wrecked in a late winter storm; and in the general demoraliza- 
tion that ensued, Cinna was stoned to death by his own men 
(M.RE.E.). His inexperience as a commander was partly to 
blame; his service late in the Social War had been scanty (Cic., 
Font., 49, and Livy, Per., LXXVI, are the sole references), his 
vietory in 87 effected indeed by his own skill in handling men, 
but with the military genius supplied by Marius. The politician 
Cinna was perhaps no man io inspire an army's confidence. 

But Cinna's death was not wholly accident. Rumor was 
broadeast through his camp; the soldiers evidently believed 
they were being sent against Sulla, perhaps that they would 
join forces with L. Scipio in Macedonia. In nearby estates 
lurked the sinister Pompey, fanning dissent. Armies had 
suffered shipwreck before, one so recently as 86 (App, Mith., 
51, 206), and had not revolted; further, as Appian (B.C., I, 
78, 355) states, at least some of the shipwrecked survived in 
84—but then dispersed to their homes. The soldiers did not 
want to fight Sulla, perhaps did not wish to fight at all. Sulla's 
pretense of moderation towards the Italians had brought its first, 
unexpected reward. 

Coincident with the murder of Cinna (the date of which is 
discussed below), Sulla’s legates arrived with the third letter 
(App. B.C., I, 79, 360-2). It was brilliantly conceived, if our 
anti-Sullan source does it any justice; *' even in summary form 


*? Badian, Studies, pp. 226-8, rejecting a “ pre-emptive strike." 

t4 The unanimity of our sources (e.g, Livy, Per., LXXXIII; App. 
B.0., I, 77, 354) proves the general circulation of this version. 

*5 On Scipio, Badian, Studies, pp. 80-1; also M. R. R., II, p. 59, n. 2. 

^? Cf. Plut., Pomp., 5, with Bennett (note 10), p. 61. 

*' Badian, Studies, pp. 228-9, derives Appian’s letter from Sulla’s 
Commentarii. But the strong anti-Sullan interpretation in B. O., I, 79, 
361, must duplicate Carbo’s reasons for rejecting the final offer. Fre- 
quent anti-Sullan statements or inferences in Appian (as against the 
, Periochae) point to sources independent of the Sullan nobility (contra 
Badian, pp. 206-14; “ Augurate," p. 46, n, 65). But Appian’s narrative 
probably derives from Livy, ef. especially Ensslin, Klio, XX (1926), 
pp. 415-16; Gabba, Appiano (1956), pp. 89-07; little is gained in 
that case by comparison of Appian with Livy’s Periochae (an inept 
source, Balsdon [note 2], p. 231). Against Badian’s source treatment, 
see Gabba's Commentary? on Appian, B. C., I (1967), p. 442. 
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it is recognizable as a study in ambiguity. All question of 
present status was eschewed. Sulla withdrew earlier threats 
against the Cinnani; in their regard he would respect the judg- 
ment of the citizenry (whatever that might be). He would keep 
his army in arms just so long as necessary to protect from 
reprisals those who had fled to him (cf. Livy, Per., LX XXIV). 
In addition he made three crucial demands designed to secure 
his own position at Rome; ** one of these was a priesthood 
(iepeaivgv) , in all probability the augurate (cf. Syd., nos. 760-1). 
This was all. By cautious phrasing Sulla might seem to approve 
the moderate plan for compromise. The crucial state in the 
negotiations had arrived. 

Cinna was murdered while the Adriatic was still troubled by 
winter storm (App. B.C., I, 78, 355), thus surely no later 
than March or April.*® Sulla's legates learned of Cinna’s death 
only after their arrival in Italy. But Sulla (whose chances in 
an invasion were now considerably improved) was committed 
to the terms his legates bore. It is flatly incorrect to state that 
his terms “ were no longer open, and in fact not even officially 
presented," 5t since the Periochae of Livy (LXXXIV) ex- 
plieitly tell us that these terms were presented (how else than 
officially?) and rejected per Carbonem factionemque ews.? I 
previously advanced the presumption? that Appian’s state- 
ment (in his much abridged account) of the embarkation of 
Sulla’s legates from Brundisium (B. O., I, 79, 362) does not 
necessarily prove that they had gotten no further towards Rome 
in the first place. Appian also states that the legates reported 
disorder at Rome;5* how other than from first-hand knowl- 


48 * Symbolism,” pp. 113-14. 

4° So Gabba, loc. cit.; “ Symbolism,” p. 115; Badian, Studies, p. 226. 

5° App., B. O., I, 79, 362 (wudduevor) ; so even “ Augurate," p. 46, n. 63. 

5! Badian, * Augurate," p. 46, n. 63. l 

5? Despite the account’s pro-Senatorial bias (Badian, Studies, p. 228; 
“Symbolism,” p. 113), the rejection at least is certain. 

53 Symbolism,” pp. 113, n. 10, and 115; so also Pozzi (note 2), 
p. 651, n. 1; a view criticized in Badian, “ Augurate," p. 46, n. 63, 
where Appian is quoted without context. 

54 Ensslin (note 47), p. 440, n. 1, interprets déolknrov as “ ill-dis- 
posed?" an unjustified and unparalleled meaning. “ Disorganized” is 
entirely preferable; the legates report the moderates moving against 
Carbo (see below). As Gabba (loc. cit.) notes, this report would 
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edge? Still, the most important point is that Appian must be 
squared with the Periochae; and I cannot believe that Sulla's 
legates, specifically charged to deliver his letter, would then have 
entrusted it to anyone else. Nor could Sulla have given them 
instructions for a contingency like the sudden death of his prin- 
cipal opponent. 

Sulla’s letter was rejected only after heated debate in the 
Senate, where considerable numbers of Senators took Sulla’s 
terms at face value and favored their acceptance; they were 
overborne by the friends of Carbo." Against the will of the 
moderates, Sulla was to remain a condemned public enemy. The 
rejection. of his letter cannot be dated much later than Cinna’s 
death, March or April, 84.°° 

From Sulla’s point of view (one which he stressed and our 
sources reflect), the rejection of this “ moderate” letter was an 
act of wanton arrogance, an excuse for war. The truth (if truth 
there be in our tangle of sources) is not nearly so simple. A 
great deal of Sulla’s seeming willingness to negotiate was prob- 
ably mere posturing, intended to cast the forces which opposed 
him into disorder and dissension. As Cinna and Carbo realized, 
“Sulla clearly hoped to drive a wedge between the two consuls, 
their followers, and the rest of the Senate and Italy.” 5' When 
I wrote previously that in 84 “perhaps Sulla was willing to 
compromise, and if his demands had been granted the civil war 
would have ended,” ** on the basis of App., B.C., I, 79, 361, 
I at once denied any such conclusion as an accurate assessment 
of the facts. 

Nonetheless, Sulla seemed amenable to compromise in 84, 
while the Cinnani did not; and in propaganda appearance is 
everything. No one today would take Sulla’s dissemblance quite 
literally; we know how often and well such willingness to 


imply that Sulla’s legates reached Rome; dwpakro: means they were 
* unsuccessful? there. 

5° On this report, Badian, Studies, p. 228. 

5' Contra Badian, “Augurate,” p. 46, n. 63; itself contradicted by 
p. 29. Badian cites as authority Valgiglio, Silla (1956), p. 47; Valgiglio 
was, however, just guessing. 

57 Bulst (note 21), p. 322, 

58“ Symbolism,” p. 115, quoted without context and criticized in 
Badian, “ Augurate,” p. 40. The point in “Symbolism” was not that 
Sulla was right in 85/84, but that he outwitted his opponents, 
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negotiate is combined with genuine will to war. As long as 
possible Sulla concealed his intentions, masterfully; ? and so 
won for himself the incredible, not only an opportunity but the 
pretexts for invasion. The Cinnani were “held in a web of 
tightly-drawn propaganda.” ® Yet in sum I would agree that 
“it is not certain whether at any time Sulla or Cinna sincerely 
tried to come to agreement with each other." 9 

Control of the moderate nobility now slipped rapidly from 
Carbo’s grasp. The death of Cinna had greatly strengthened 
their hand against his less experienced colleague, who still pre- 
pared steadfastly for war. Alarmingly enough, popularly-elected 
tribunes began operating against Carbo, threatening his recall ; 
he was obliged to return to Rome for the election of a suffect 
(App, B.C., I, 78, 358-9). 

Carbo’s extraordinary decision upon his return to prevent the 
election of a possibly more moderate suffect °? may well have 
finally alienated the moderates, and persuaded them to embrace 
the promises of Sulla’s final letter. In all, we hear little of 
open resistance to Rome’s sole consul in the two-thirds of a year 
after his return to Rome; the decrees enfranchising Italians 
and freedmen were passed by Carbo’s supporters in the Senate 
(Livy, Per., LXXXIV), and a decree was also borne through 
the Senate ordering the dissolution of all Roman armies, an 
obvious propaganda move °° which Carbo himself ignored (Livy). 
The moderates were silenced, or retired to await events. 

The way was prepared for their large-scale desertion to Sulla, 
after his invasion of 83 made that possibility viable." L. 


e Sall., Jug., 95, 3: ad simulanda negotia altitudo animi incredibilis. 

80 Symbolism,” p. 118. 

9: Bulst (note 21), p. 323. 

€ As for the “omens” preventing elections in mid-84 (App. B.C., 
I, 78, 359), Beckett, Comic History of Rome (1852), p. 269, puts the 
matter clearly: “on the day appointed, the attendance of voters not 
promising a satisfactory result, the augurs declared the auspices 
unfavorable." 

88 Salmon (note 28), p. 380. 

*! Badian, Studies, pp. 229-30, while realizing that Sulla’s victory 
was largely effected through support from the deserting nobility, 
posits their taking advantage of a “sudden disintegration of govern- 
ment” (p. 229) after Cinna’s death. This “disintegration,” unlikely 
for 84 (Gabba on App. B.O., I, 79, 362), is not supported by the 
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Flaccus may have persuaded his first cousin to take arms against 
the government from Gaul;° the princeps Senatus probably 
escaped the slaughters of Damasippus in 82 by a timely absence 
from Rome. Another consular moved to occupy Sardinia for 
Sulla (Livy, Per, LXXXVI); a third perished, victim of the 
rumors of his disloyalty.®* Crassus, Pompey, and Metellus Pius, 
flower of the nobility (Cic., Phil., XII, 97) and all to be pivotal 
in Roman politics for decades to come, began even in 84 
raising armies for Sulla. A “better cause” had formed (Dio, 
fr. 106). l 

The deserting nobility brought with it enormous resources of 
patronage; Crassus alone raised 2500 men (Plut., Crassus, 6, 1), 
Pompey a full three legions (App., B. C., I, 80, 366-7)—and 
Sulla impugned those who did not imitate them  (Diod., 
XXXVIIL 9). But the nobles spoke for a small section of 
Italy, while Sulla had only 40,000 soldiers (App., B. C., I, 79, 
363) against loyalist forces potentially much vaster (Vell. IT, 
24, 8). Sulla well realized the significance of these figures 
(Plut, Sulla, 27, 6); the attitude of the Roman citizenry, 
especially of the new citizens, would be crucial to the outcome. 
To them Sulla would now turn his attentions; subtle diplomacy 
now yielded to open propaganda. 


dogged, somewhat successful opposition to Sulla in 83-82. Further, the 
change in the nobility's attitude towards Sulla, from hostility in 86 
to favor in 83, is Inexplicable on such a hypothesis; for the nobility, 
in Badian's argument, caused the “ disintegration.” 

*5 Flaccus, Imperator by 83 (Cie, Quinct., 28), in 82 minted with 
that title, in imitation of Sulla (Syd., no. 747). In 84 Crassus raised 
Spanish troops for Sulla (Plut., Crassus, 6, 1), probably with Flaccus’ 
consent. The government replaced Flaccus in Spain, 83 (Plut, Sert., 
6, 1-3; App. B.C. I, 86, 392), probably because of doubts of his 
loyalty (Badian, Studies, p. 229; cf. Exsup., viii). Cf. also note 38, 
above. Nevertheless he let Sertorius pass into Spain (Badian, p. 96; 
but cf. App., B.O., I, 86, 392). Flaccus triumphed during Sulla’s 
dictatorship. 

“For another suggestion, Bulst (note 21), p. 322. In 81 he pro- 
posed the law making Sulla dictator (Cie. Leg. Ag., III, 5; App. 
B. 0., I, 98, 459), and served as mag. eq. (Fasti Cap.). 

°7 Scaevola, cos. 95 (App., B.O., I, 88, 403), who survived a Marian 
attempt in 86 (Cie, Rose. Am., 33; Val. Max., IX, 11, 2). Scaevola, 
foreseeing danger (Cic. Att, VIII, 3, 6), remained in Rome as go- 
between in any peaceful settlement (Cic., Rosc. Am., 33)— hy late 82, 
treason. 
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Carbo, deeply alarmed by Italian apathy, demanded hostages 
from Italian cities after Cinna’s death. The government’s 
effort to rouse the new citizens in late 85 (App., B.C., I, 76, 
348) presumably had failed; Cinna was slain by his own re- 
cruits. But the new move caused indignation throughout Italy; 
at the Latin colony Placentia, an aged local aristocrat inter- 
posed his body to prevent the exaction (Val. Max., VI, 2, 10). 
Moderates in the Senate were emboldened to forbid the practice, 
and Carbo had to back down (Livy, Per, LXXXIV). Italy 
remained hostile to any plan for resuming war. Carbo's sudden 
grants of equal franchise and the consulate for 83 of the 
novus homo Norbanus? were measures certain to antagonize 
the nobility further, but in themselves ill-suited to persuade 
Italians of the need for war. 

Thus, when Sulla landed in early 88, Italy was entirely un- 
prepared or unwilling to meet him. Newly-enfranchised Brun- 
disium opened its harbor, and received in return a generous tax 
immunity (App. B.C., I, 76, 364) ; so too Tarentum (Plut. 
Sulla, 97, 7). The Italian ports had been assigned naval guard 
since 85 (App. B.C., I, 76, 349); the garrisons went over or 
were betrayed. Sulla’s foothold was achieved. Nobles flocked to 
his standards (App., B. C., I, 80; Livy, Per., LXXXV). 

The coin which Sulla now had distributed, the IMPER 
ITERVM type,9? laid due emphasis on Roman victories in the 
East and Sulla’s divine aid in achieving them; but it also 
stressed, through the augural implements on reverse, Sulla’s 
grievances against the government.” No threat was posed or 
intended to the Italian masses; Sulla indeed bound his men by 
oath to avoid all damage to Italy (Plut., Sulla, 27, 3). 

Advance on the Via Appia brought Sulla into Samnite terri- 
tory; but the Samnites kept to themselves and let his armies 
pass in peace (Vell., IL, 25, 1). At Silvium Sulla was enter- 
tained with prophecies of victory (Plut., Sulla, 27, 12) by a 
servant of Pontius Telesinus, who was soon to be a bitter enemy. 
In later days, when most of Samnium (under the leadership of 
Telesinus) warred against Sulla, their former neutrality could 
be remembered as opportunistic hostility (ef. Plut., Sulla, 29, 

88 Cf, Badian, Clientelae (note 25), pp. 243-4. 


e Syd., nos, 760-1; for the date, “ Symbolism,” p. 111. 
70“ Symbolism,“ pp. 115-18, 
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1); but in 88 Sulla doubtless welcomed their restraint. All 
south Italy passed quickly into his hands. 

The Republican armies were arrayed oddly close to Rome, 
on the line of the Volturnus river. Most of them had been 
hastily recruited from the urban mob (App., B.C., I, 82, 373) 
and though numerous (Flor., II, 9, 18) were of poor quality.™ 
They were doubtless further demoralized by the recent burning 
of ihe Capitolium.”? This was the troop that faced Sulla’s 
veterans; it was intended to shield Latium and the capital. 

Towards the middle of 83,'* Sulla issued a second coin which 
bore, in ironic deference to tradition, the patriotic type of Roma 
on obverse; but the reverse depicted Sulla himself in the chariot 
of triumph—apparently the first representation of a living man 
on Roman coins. Sulla was serenely confident of easy victory; 
this confidence would prove premature. 

The consul Norbanus, an old friend of Marius (whose son 
was in his camp, Plut., Sulla, 27, 10), drew up his army on the 
plain between Capua and Casilinum. Capua had been recently 
colonized by the Cinnani," and offered an ideal base of opera- 
tion. On his arrival Sulla at once attempted negotiation, but 
his legates were manhandled by Norbanus (Livy, Per., LX XXV). 
The battle which followed brought heavy casualties to the 
consul's untrained army; 7° Norbanus retired into Capua (App., 
B. C., I, 84, 882). Sulla, who had no heart for protracted siege, 
left troops to guard his rear, crossed the Volturnus with just 
two legions, and advanced on the Via Latina to encounter the 
other consul at Teanum (App., B. C., I, 85, 888). 


™ Brunt (note 25), p. 74; on their numbers, Meier (note 19), p. 240, 
n. 200. In 84 Carbo recruited in Cisalpine Gaul, Miinzer, R.-H., s.v. 
* Papirius” (1949), col. 1026, contra Gabba on App., B.O., I, 77, 354; 
Pompey hindered him in Picenum (Plut. Pomp., 5, 2-6). Recruitments 
throughout Italy, no doubt largely unsuccessful, are often mentioned 
by Appian (B.0., I, 76, 348; 77, 854; 81, 372). 

7 This did not happen after Teanum, as Appian (B.0., I, 86, 391) 
asserts; the Capitolium burnt on 6 July (Plut., Sulla, 27, 13) and 
Sulla, on that chronology, inexplicably halted for the entire second 
half of 83. Plutarch (27, 6, from the Oommentarit) may provide a 
rough synchronization of Sulla’s movements with the fire. 

7? Syd., nos. 756-9; for the date, Crawford (note 21), p. 150. 

"4 Cic., Leg. Ag., II, 89 ff. (with Zumpt); Quinct., 65. 

"® Statistics in App., B. O., I, 84, 382 (with Gabba); Oros., V, 20, 2; 
and Eutrop., V, 7, all exaggerated. Sulla considered the battle crucial 
in maintaining esprit de corps (Plut. Sulla, 27, 6). 
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Here, between Teanum and Cales (Cic, Phil, XII, 27), 
less than 100 miles from Rome, took place the famous and 
critical conference. The consul, L. Scipio, was in complete 
contrast to his colleague Norbanus.”® His famous family, in 
this age eclipsed, had participated but slightly in recent partisan 
politics; yet Scipio, a sound noble, had taken arms against 
Saturninus (Cie, Rab. Perd., 21) and stoutly opposed the 
Italian insurgents (App., B.C., I, 41, 182). More important, 
during his propraetorship in Macedonia (85-84) he had not 
engaged Sulla." His consulate in 83 was a last, fruitless con- 
cession to the moderate coalition. 

The consul parleyed alone with Sulla and his lieutenant 
Metellus Pius. 'The exact details of their final agreement were 
unknown (App. B.C., I, 85, 384), but Cieero (Phil, XII, 
27) provides an abstract: de auctoritate Senatus, de suffragus 
populi, de iure cwitatis leges inter se et condiciones contulerunt. 
In all, they agreed on hardly less than a return to the Sullan 
constitution of 88.5 Sulla was a breath away from total victory. 

Seipio insisted on referring the terms to his colleague Nor- 
banus (but not, it should be noted, to Carbo). What happened 
next is difficult to understand fully. The praetor Q. Sertorius, 
charged with the message to Norbanus, seized on his own 
initiative? the newly-enfranchised but pro-Sullan ° colony 
Suessa (App. B.C., I, 85, 885); he thus effectively shut 
Sulla out of the lower Liris valley while masking the retreat 
of Norbanus on the Via Appia. Scipio, embarrassed by an act 
he was powerless to set right, had to break off negotiations 
after receiving a sharp protest from Sulla?! Within a few 


78 The conspicuous lack of co-ordination between consular armies in 
83 suggests that the consuls were at odds. 

7' Badian, Studies, pp. 80-1. His army was insufficient for this. 

7$ So Gabba, on App., loc. cit. 

7? Sertorius, opposing negotiations between Sulla and Scipio (Sall, 
Hist. I, 91 M.; Exsup. vii; Plut., Sert., 6, 2), had earlier proposed 
the S.C. * ultimum" (Exsup., vii). 

"9? Sulla’s agents had doubtless been active; cf. I. L. L. R. P., no. 351 
(with Degrassi). Elsewhere in newly-enfranchised Latium, Norba (App., 
B.C., I, 94, 439) and Praeneste resisted, while Signia went over (App., 
87, 397; Plut., Sulla, 28, 7). 

9! Appian (ibid.) suggests improbably that Scipio knew in advance 
of the seizure. Plutarch (Sulla, 28, 2-3), who ignores Suessa, lamely 
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days his dispirited army (probably veterans from Macedonia) 
deserted em masse and delivered the hapless consul into Sulla’s 
hands; but the moderate Scipio, now quite useless to Sulla, 
was of course set free.5? Sulla's hope of mastering Rome with- 
out a major battle was thwarted; new overtures to Norbanus 
were predictably rebuffed once more (App., B.C., I, 86, 388). 

Sulla himself later judged this act of Sertorius the real be- 
ginning of civil war (App. B.C., I, 95, 441), a verdict both 
true and convenient. If the seizure of Suessa represented the 
first successful step in a last-diteh defense of the State, it also 
brought a fitting (and politically useful) end to the myth of 
Sulla's patient moderation aimlessly spurned by deceitful op- 
ponents. Though his military campaign bogged down only 
temporarily? Sulla used the act as a pretext for war without 
quarter. The nature of the conflict soon altered substantially ; 
Sulla now for the first time ordered his soldiers to pillage 
territory friendly to the Cinnani (App., B.C., I, 86, 389). All 
Italy soon learned to fear these depredations (cf. Sall., Cat., 
11, 5-7). 

Sulla, more fox than lion, was in full control of the escalation. 
His position at Teanum put him not only within striking dis- 
tance of Rome, but close to the best recruiting areas of Italy; ** 
to guarantee exclusive access Sulla determined in winter, 83/82, 
to guarantee by treaty the rights of all those peoples willing to 
sign. For those who refused, the threat was implicit but 
obvious. 


asserts that Sulla protracted talks to win over Scipio’s army (post 
hoc, ergo propter hoe). 

592 App., B.C., I, 86; for further activity, see especially Diod., 
AXXVIII, 16; Plut., Pomp., 7, 5; after 82, an exile in Massilia. 

"? Wintering perhaps near Teanum, Sulla followed the Via Latina 
in 82, 

*! During winter Sulla recruited among the Marsi (Plut., Orassus, 6, 
3-4); bitter contests between rival recruiters broke out (Diod., 
XXXVIII, 13), and Sulla’s war chest was well used (App., B. C., I, 86, 
393). Pompey had already gathered an army in Picenum (Plut., Pomp., 
6), a good place to recruit (cf. Gabba, Athenaeum, XXIX [1951], p. 
185, n. 1). M, Lucullus seized a position in Cisalpine Gaul (Plut., 
Sulla, 27, 1-8), where Metellus Pius went after Teanum (Plut, Pomp., 
8, 4). 

8 Liv., Per, LXXXVI: Sylla cum Italicis populis . . . foedus per- 
cussit, clearly a bilateral agreement. The Samnites at least were not 
included, Salmon (note 28), pp. 382-3. 
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Such a treaty obligated the Italians to choose between their 
government and the victorious proconsul; neutrality (which 
Sulla had once respected) was no longer possible. One by one 
they decided, in no way heeding their alliances in the Social 
War.9 A great many followed their natural inclination and 
chose Rome; now for the first time we hear of mass voluntary 
enlistments through Italy and Gaul (App., B.C., I, 86, 393) .*' 
Many Marian veterans eagerly enrolled to fight again with his 
son and namesake, cos. 82 (Diod, XXXVIII, 12). The last 
phase of the Ten Years’ War had begun. 

There is no need to detail the bitter fighting of the next year, 
down to the battle of the Colline Gate on 1 November. Etruria, 
much of Samnium and Lucania, as well as some Sabellians from 
Campania, rallied bravely to the failing Republic; the disaster 
at Sacriportus only impelled them to redouble their efforts 
(Sall, Hist. I, 35 M.). They fought now in despair of their 
existence as peoples. Lulled previously by the successful use of 
propaganda, they mobilized far too late to determine the issue; 
their hopeless determination only confirmed Sulla in a course 
slightly short of genocide.” Sulla’s revenge was complete. 

The flood of coins continued in 82, normally through the 
authority not of Sulla but of his marshals (Syd., nos. 747-51, 
763, 1028) ; coins minted throughout Spain and Gaul stressed 
two new propaganda themes, legitimacy and military success. 
By contrast, one last issue of Sulla (Syd., nos. 754-5) in master- 
fully executed symbolism rose above all such disputes; the serene 


8% Cf. Salmon (note 28), p. 381. But Salmon’s conclusion (pp. 382-3) 
that Sulla deliberately forced Samnite opposition is an irrational 
action out of character for Sulla. 

0? On loyalist recruiting, Gabba, loc. cit. ln winter many of Scipio’s 
soldiers, disillusioned by Sulla’s reversal, returned to the government 
(Exsup., vii). Sertorius raised four new legions, but soon retired to 

s8 Cf, Pozzi (note 2), p. 668. Salmon (note 28), p. 383, suggests that 
Sulla acted out of ancestral hatred for the Samnites. But his cruelty 
towards them (Salmon, pp. 386-9) parallels exactly the harsh proscrip- 
tions, which horrified those nobles who had earlier trusted his “ modera- 
tion" (cf. Plut., Sulla, 31, 2: C. Metellus, probably a son of Caprarius; 
Oros., V, 21, 2: Catulus). Sulla had come to believe, apparently sin- 
cerely, that the Samnites as a people posed a permanent threat to his 
government. 
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head of Venus on obverse, a doubled cornucopia on reverse, 
expressed better than any catchwords the new order’s promise 
of normalcy restored.*® The circle of revolution had come full 
round. 

For me it is insufficient to attribute the failure of Rome’s 
government in 85-82 to the military incapacity of her leaders,” 
or to the treacherous nobility,** or even to the grasping char- 
acter of Sulla himself.?? These were only contributing factors. 
The Republic’s greatest failure was its inability to stir a de- 
cisive loyalty in its own citizens,” to convince them of the 
necessity for struggle against a condemned public enemy of 
Rome. The forces of apathy proved impossible to defeat. 

Sulla played on this apathy brilliantly. His numismatic 
propaganda was carefully chosen to secure Italian neutrality 
in 83. His guarantee to respect citizen rights, his generous 
rewards to cities that betrayed the government (cf. Exsup., v), 
his care in 88 to avoid ravaging Italian fields—all his acts 
combined to dull the sensibilities of Italy. 

Virtue is not the property of the victor, true enough; °* nor 
should it be too magnanimously bestowed on the defeated either. 
Stupidity, or unconcern for the delicacy of its own position, 
had characterized the government in its negotiations with Sulla 
and in its treatment of the Italians. Had Cinna lived, things 
might (or might not) have been different. Sulla’s propagan- 
distic stance of “moderation” was totally self-consistent in 
word and deed from 85 to late 88; his calculated decision to lay 
by “ moderation ” provides the clue to that duplex animus which 
Velleius (II, 25, 3) and other ancient historians found so 
astonishing. By contrast, the policy of Rome’s government was 


8° For dates, Crawford (note 21), pp. 148-52. 

? So Bulst (note 21), p. 329. But Scipio was surely competent, and 
Norbanus fought well in Sicily, 87 (Diod. XXXVII, 2, 13-14; Cie, 
II Verr., 5, 8). 

” Badian, Stucies, pp. 231-2; cf, my note 64, above. 

*? Badian, * Augurate," pp. 40-1 (much exaggerated). 

° The Roman plebs did not resist Sulla (who unlike 88 did not 
occupy the city after the gates were opened, App., B.O., I, 89, 407). 

^t Cf. Badian, * Augurate," p. 40. 

*5 Cf. of Cinna, Velleius, II, 24, 5: fuisse eum in consultando 
temerarium, in exequendo virum. My thanks to Agnes Michels and John 
Pinsent, who read my MSS keenly and critically. 
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vacillating and weak-willed. In this contest, Sulla had too many 
advantages; he was captain of a close-knit and intensely loyal 
force, while the Cinnani coped (and coped badly) with the 
clumsy tools of an enlightened dominatio. And yet, of course, 
it is a pity that their conception of government could not prevail. 


Bruce W. FRIRR. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


THE ATHENIAN DISASTER IN EGYPT. 


The Athenian campaign in Egypt from 460/59 to 454 B.O., 
which culminated in the destruction of the Athenian expedition- 
ary force in the Nile Delta, has been the subject of numerous 
modern studies. A large number of these investigations have 
rejected Thucydides’ account of the extent of the disaster. Thu- 
cydides (I, 104, 109) clearly implies that the Athenians lost 
nearly two hundred and fifty ships in Egypt, but scholars, be- 
lieving that a disaster of such magnitude would have had far 
greater repercussions in the Aegean world, have felt that this 
figure was too high and have suggested that the actual number 
of Athenian and allied ships engaged in the Egyptian campaign 
numbered only about fifty or even forty—the figure given by 
Ctesias (63-4). It is the purpose of this study to uphold the 
truth of Thucydides’ narrative concerning the extent of the 
Athenian losses. 

According to Thucydides’ account (I, 104), after the Libyan 
king Inarus had brought about the revolt of Egypt from the 
Persians, he invited the Athenians, who were campaigning at 
Cyprus with two hundred ships, to help the revolt, and they 
accepted the invitation and sailed into the Nile Delta and joined 
the Egyptians in besieging the Persians and their loyal Egyptian 
followers in that part of Memphis known as the White Castle. At 
the time of the Athenians’ arrival Ctesias (63) records an Athen- 
ian victory over the Persian fleet, not mentioned in Thucydides. 
This victory is seemingly confirmed by a fragmentary inscription 
found on Samos? which records a Greek naval victory over the 
Persians near Memphis. However, if Peek’s restoration of this 
inscription ? is correct in making the Samian contingent alone 


7See: M. O. B. Caspari (Cary), “On the Athenian Expedition of 
459-4," O.Q., VII (1913), pp. 198-201. F. A. Adcock, Proc. Camb. 
Philological Society (1926), pp. 3-5. W. Wallace, “The Egyptian 
Expedition and the Chronology of the Decade 460-450 B.C.,” T. A. P. A., 
LXVII (1936), pp. 252-60. H. D. Westlake, “Thucydides and the 
Athenian Disaster in Egypt," O. P., XLV (1950), pp. 209-16. P. Salmon, 
Lo Politique Bgyptienne d'Athènes (Brussels, 1965), pp. 90-192. 

2R. Meiggs and D. Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions 
to the End of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1969), pp. 76-7. 

3 W. Peek, “Hin Seegefecht aus den Perserkriegen," Klio, XXXII 
(1938), pp. 289-306. 
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capture fifteen Phoenician triremes, it certainly seems likely 
that the Greek fleet numbered substantially more than Ctesias’ 
figure of forty. 

Diodorus Siculus (XI, 74, 3) makes the Athenians instru- 
mental in securing the victory in a land battle as well. How- 
ever, the credibility of Diodorus’ account is diminished by the 
fact that Herodotus fails to mention any Greeks at this battle 
(Papremis) in his brief reference to it (III, 12, 4), and Dio- 
dorus’ version of the entire Egyptian campaign seems to be 
especially intended to glorify the Athenians. 

The question then remains whether after their initial vietory 
the Athenians withdrew the bulk of their naval forces from 
Egypt, leaving about forty or fifty ships to carry on the cam- 
paign, or whether their entire squadron remained to be de- 
stroyed in the Persian victory in 454. One important piece of 
evidence which seems to favor at first sight the hypothesis that 
most of the fleet was withdrawn is the famous stele recording 
the casualties of the Erechtheid tribe (the so-called “ Nointel 
Marble”) (I. G., I?, 929). This stele records the names of those 
of the Erechtheid tribe who fell “in Cyprus, in Egypt, in 
Phoenicia, in Halieis, in Aegina, at Megara, in the same year.” 
Since all the other battles mentioned appear to be in chrono- 
logical order, it is to be assumed that the otherwise unknown 
attack on Phoenicia took place after the invasion of Egypt. 
Thus it has been suggested that, the Athenians either raided the 
coast of Phoenicia as the main part of their fleet returned 
from Hgypt* or that the Athenians had split their fleet at 
‘Cyprus, part to raid Phoenicia while the rest went to Egypt, 
so that the full Athenian fleet of two hundred never was in 
Egypt. Westlake, however, has countered these arguments by 
pointing out that the Athenians could have launched raids 
against Phoenicia from the Nile Delta, and these ships could 
either have returned to Egypt or gone back to Greece.® 

The threat of a naval attack from Phoenicia could be a 
sufficient reason for the retention of a large Athenian naval 
squadron in Egypt, particularly to guard grain convoys to 
Athens against Phoenician raids, either by privateers or organ- 
ized fleets. This would seem to answer Wallace’s question, 


* Wallace, p. 259. 5 Caspari, p. 200. ? Westlake, p. 211. 
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* What possible use could be made of two hundred triremes for 
six years on the Nile?” 7 

A major argument in favor of the theory that the Athenians 
withdrew most of their fleet from Egypt has been that the 
Athenians would not have been capable of engaging the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleets at Cecryphalia and Aegina (Thuc., I, 105, 1-2) 
with two hundred ships absent in Egypt. However, if we make 
the common assumption that at this time the Athenian and 
allied fleet numbered three hundred ships,? we shall see that the 
Peloponnesians could not possibly have dared engage the Athen- 
ians if the latter could have mobilized two hundred and fifty or 
more ships against them. On the other hand, if the Athenians 
had only about one hundred ships at their disposal, the com- 
batants would have been quite evenly matched. A study of the 
known figures of Peloponnesian fleets from the Persian to the 
Archidamian War shows that on only one occasion were the 
Peloponnesians able to launch a fleet of much more than one 
hundred ships. Thus, at Artemisium the Peloponnesian con- 
tingents, exclusive of the Megarians, who at the time of Ce- 
cryphalia and Aegina were Athenian allies, numbered as fol- 
lows (Hdt., VIII, 1): 


Corinth 40 
Aegina 18 
Sicyon 12 
Lacedaemon 10 
Epidaurus 8 
Troezen. 5 

total 93 


For Salamis the figures are similar (Hdt., VIII, 43) : 


Corinth 40 
Lacedaemon 16 
Sicyon 15 


* Wallace, p. 252, 
$ Caspari, p. 200. Adeock, p. 4. 
? See the discussion and references in Salmon, pp. 134-9. 
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Epidaurus 10 


Troezen. 5 

Hermione 3 
Aegina 30 (at the battle site [ Hdt., 
pie VIII, 46, 1]) 

total 119 


At Leucimme (Thuc., I, 27) the fleet is much smaller. The 
Corinthians man only thirty ships. The cities of the Argolid 
furnish eight, and Cephallenia, the Leucadians, and Ambraciotes 
furnish a total of twenty-one ships. It seems unlikely that these 
states on the west coast of Greece were present in as great force 
against the Athenians at Cecryphalia or Aegina. The largest 
Peloponnesian naval force recorded during this period is that 
which fought at the battle of Sybota (Thuc., I, 46). This was 
primarily due to the fact that the Corinthians manned the 
abnormally high number of ninety ships, but they were able to 
fit out this total only after an extensive and protracted ship- 
building and recruiting program (Thuc., I, 31,1). Also, they 
were reinforced by an unusually large number of ships from 
their allies on the west coast of Greece so that the entire fleet 
of the Corinthians and their allies was one hundred and fifty 
strong. This total does, however, include twelve Megarian ships. 

In the Archidamian war, the Peloponnesians launched a fleet 
of one hundred ships against Zacynthus in the summer of 430 
(Thuc. II, 66). Again, this total would have included a large 
number of allies from the west coast—Eleans, Leucadians, and 
Ambraciotes. In the battles against Phormio in the Corinthian 
gulf in the summer of 429 ('Thuc., II, 83-92) the totals are much 
smaller. In the first encounter the Corinthians and thcir allies 
number forty-seven ships. In the second battle, which also in- 
cluded a number of contingents from the allies on the west coast 
of Greece, this total was increased to seventy-seven. In the sum- 
mer of 42” the Peloponnesian squadron dispatched to Lesbos was 
only forty-two in number (Thuc., III, 26), and the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet at Pylos was sixty strong (Thuc., IV, 8). 

In conclusion, it may be seen that at no time were the Pelo- 
ponnesians capable of raising a fleet which could challenge an 
enemy with over two hundred ships. We may assume that the 
Corinthian fleet ordinarily amounted to about forty ships, the 
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Aeginetan thirty, and that the Sicyonians, the cities of the Argo- 
lid, and the states on the west coast would have furnished a 
grand total of no more than forty ships at Cecryphaha. and 
Aegina. It is doubtful if the Spartans, still involved at Ithome; 


eould have made more than a token contribution to the fleet at. 


these battles. Thus, the Athenians were confronted at Cecry- 
phalia and Aegina by no more than 110 or 120 ships. The will- 
ingness of the Peloponnesians to engage in battle is explained 
by the fact that two hundred of the Athenian and allied ships 
were in Egypt, and so they had to fight only about a hundred 
Athenian ships. The loss of seventy ships at Aegina completely 
smashed the naval power of the Peloponnesian League and may 
account for their lack of activity after the final Athenian catas- 
trophe in Egypt. 

In 456, most probably, the Persians invaded Egypt with a 
huge force, raised the siege of Memphis, and drove the Greeks 
into the “island” of Prosopis in the Nile Delta (Thuc., I, 
109, 4; Diodorus, XI, 77, 1-2), where they were besieged by 


the Persians. Ctesias (64) gives a very different version, in. 


which the Egyptians, accompanied by six thousand Greeks, flee 
into a “fortified city in Egypt,” called “ Byblos,” otherwise 


unknown.? If we prefer the accounts of Thucydides and Dio-. 


dorus to the unreliable Ctesias, the Athenians were blockaded 


for eighteen months in the “island,” which is formed by two: 


branches of the river joined together by a canal. Finally, the 
Persians, unable to force a passage of the river in the face of the 
Athenian ships, succeeded in diverting the water from the canal, 
thereby stranding the enemy ships, and were thus able to invade 
the island (Thuc., I, 109, 4-110, 1; Diodorus, XI, 77, 2). At 
this point the narratives of Thucydides and Diodorus diverge 
widely. Thucydides says that most of the Greeks perished, and 
only a few escaped into Cyrene (I, 110, 1). Diodorus, on the 


other hand, gives a much more detailed version, the main pur-. 
pose of which is to glorify the steadfast courage of the Athen- 


ians. In this account, after the Persians have crossed into the 
Prosopis, the cowardly Egyptians, whose presence is not men- 
tioned by Thucydides, desert their Athenian allies and defect to 


'? A. Momigliano, “La Spedizione ateniese in Egitto," Aegyptus, X 
(1929), p. 203. 
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the Persians. The Athenians thereupon burn their ships and 
draw themselves up in readiness. The Persian commanders, 
however, are unwilling to join battle with such courageous and 
desperate men, and so they make terms with the Athenians and 
allow them to depart in peace. The Athenians then march to 
Cyrene and so return to their native land (Diodorus, XI, 77, 
3-5). This account bears a suspicious similarity to the events 
which took place after the battle of Cunaxa. In Ctesias also 
terms are made which allow the Greeks to depart in peace, but 
this is violated by the Persian queen-mother Amestris, who 
executes some of the Greek leaders (65-7). 

Salmon believes that there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween the accounts of Thucydides and Diodorus." He takes 
Thucydides’ words: kai óACyot &xó mov ropevdpevor Si THs AtBdys 
és Kupývņv éaw6noay, of 88 rAcioro: dxóAovro, to mean that most of 
the Greeks perished “dans la pénible traversée du désert 
libyque.” The two accounts do not seem reconcilable, however. 
The whole point of Diodorus’ version is that the Greeks were 
saved by their courage and discipline, and he concludes, xai da 
ais Abus eis Kupyyyy dmcA0óvres eowOnoay mapaĝóčos cis rjv marpiða. 
In other words, Diodorus is stressing that the Greeks were pre- 
served, not that most of them perished on the march to Cyrene. 
Furthermore, to agree with Salmon's interpretation, Thucydides’ 
text should read xat óACyo! amd röv woy vopevopévov k. T. À. 
Thucydides’ Greek clearly seems to indicate that the “few ” 
in question are the survivors of the capture of the Prosopis and 
not of the march across the Libyan desert. 

The siege of the Prosopis is of the greatest importance in 
determining the size of the Greek forces active in Egypt at the 
time of the disaster. Ib must be remembered that this “island * 
was an extensive tract of territory. According to Herodotus 
(II, 41, 5) it had a circumference of nine cyoivo: or about sixty- 
seven miles. The same area in 1947 supported a population of 
well over a million. If the “reductionist ” hypothesis is ac- 
cepted, we are forced to suppose that forty Greek ships with a 
complement of about eight thousand men, only a small minority 
of whom were hoplites, were able to defend a seventy mile 


11 Salmon, p. 178. . l i 
19H. Kees, Ancient Egypt, ed. T. G. H. James (Chicago, 1961), p. 189. 
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perimeter against overwhelming enemy forces for eighteen 
months. The probability of such an occurrence hardly calls for 
comment. Even if it had taken place, would it not have been 
celebrated in song and oratory as a feat greater than Thermo- 
pylae, one to be set alongside Marathon and Plataea? Even if it 
is granted that the Greeks were reinforced by Egyptian and 
Libyan troops, although these are not mentioned in Thucydides, 
in all narratives it is Implied that the Greeks furnished most 
of the naval strength. Thus, Thucydides clearly implies that 
the Nile was not under the control of the rebels until the arrival 
of the Athenian fleet (Thuc., I, 104, 2). Although Diodorus 
figure of three hundred for the Persian fleet (XI, 77, 1) may be 
imaginary, it is certain that the Persians must have had large 
naval forces at their disposal, and it is hard to see how forty 
or fifty ships could have proved such a formidable obstacle that 
the large Persian fleet could not have forced a crossing some- 
where in a seventy-mile stretch of river sometime during the 
eighteen-month period. 

Again, why was the Athenian relief force (Thuc., I, 110, 4) of 
fifty ships so small and so late in coming? Salmon and others ** 
have argued that the Athenians could not relieve the Egyptian 
expedition because of the demands of the war in continental 
Greece. This is unconvincing. The only important operation we 
know of during this period after the battle of Oenophyta (457) 
is the raid of Tolmides (probably 456), and this seems hardly 
more “urgent” than the relief of the Egyptian expedition, if 
indeed Tolmides’ raid took place after the expeditionary force 
in Egypt had been blockaded in the Prosopis. On the other 
hand, if we accept the evidence of Thucydides, the inaction of 
the Athenians in failing to relieve the Egyptian expedition is 
much more understandable. The Athenians had two hundred 
ships in Egypt and a large number of fighting men, and they 
still controlled a sizable tract of Egyptian territory. Thus, there 
could well have been a most reasonable expectation at Athens 
that this great force could either fight its way out, if necessary, 
or, better yet, turn the setback into victory by defeating the 
Persians. 

Further, if we accept the “ reductionist” hypothesis, why did 


** Salmon, p. 172 and the accompanying references, 
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the Athenians, if they had two hundred and fifty or more ships 
at their disposal, choose to send only fifty ships to extricate 
their force in the Prosopis? It must have been obvious that 
the mission, which involved sailing a considerable length up- 
river through enemy-held territory, would be a hazardous one. 
Besides, why send only fifty ships when this would mean that, 
even when combined with the ships in the Prosopis, they would 
still be heavily outnumbered by the Persian fleet? The ordinary 
number for an Athenian squadron operating in the Eastern 
Mediterranean was two hundred (Thuc., I, 104, 2; 112, 2). 
Such a force would have made raising the siege of the Prosopis 
much easier and safer. If, on the other hand, we accept the 
figure of two hundred for the Athenian and allied ships blockaded 
in the Prosopis, these problems disappear. The Athenians sent 
a relief force of only fifty because they could not afford to send 
any more, and they probably thought that the fleet of two 
hundred ships, reinforced by fifty more, could fight its way out. 

There remains the problem of the fifty rpijpes dd8oyor com- 
prising the relief force destroyed by the Mendesian Mouth of 
the Nile (Thuc., I, 110, 4). The term &d8oyos ordinarily means 
“relief” or “replacement” rather than “ reinforcement.” 14 
However, as Westlake points out, “The situation clearly de- 
manded that the fleet should be extricated from its present 
dangers, known and suspected, and not that any of it should 
be replaced, an operation likely to be hazardous and unlikely 
to be profitable." 35 On the other hand, there is some evidence 
for the use of dd8oxo. to mean “reinforcements ” in Herodotus. 
Thus, in Herodotus’ account of the preliminaries of the battle 
of Plataea the Megarians, hard pressed by the Persian cavalry 
attacks, request d:addyous ris ráćos from the Greek commanders, 
and three hundred Athenian troops are sent for this purpose 
(Hdt., IX, 21). Now since the Megarians at Plataea numbered 
three thousand (Hdt., IX, 28, 6), it is obvious that they could 
not have been replaced at the point of heaviest fighting by 
only one-tenth their number, and so Herodotus must have 
meant that they were sent either as reinforcements or as replace- 
ments for those of the Megarians who had fallen. Thus, Thucy- 
dides may also mean that the rpijpes diddoyo. were sent either 


14 Westlake, p. 213. 15 Westlake, pp. 213-14. 
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as reinforcements or as replacements for just part of the fleet, 
possibly those ships destroyed in the Persian victory which drove 
the Greeks into the Prosopis. It may have been the intention 
of the Athenians to bring the fleet back up to its full strength 
of two hundred and then attempt to break out of the Prosopis. 
In any case, it is hardly credible that the Athenians would send 
fifty ships actually to replace a like number in their precarious 
situation in the Prosopis. | 

It is of some interest that the Athenian relief squadron landed 
near the Mendesian Mouth of the Nile. However, the assump- 
tion that they were going to sail up the Mendesian branch 
cannot be proven from Thucydides’ text. Westlake suggests that 
they hoped to reach the Prosopis undetected by using this branch 
of the Nile,® but it seems hard to believe that the Athenian 
commanders actually expected to sail with a squadron of fifty 
ships a hundred miles upriver without coming to the enemy’s 
attention. A more likely hypothesis is that the Athenians be- 
lieved that most of the Delta was in friendly hands. This would 
also account for the fact that the Athenian squadron was evi- 
dently off its guard and easily assaulted by both land and sea. 
We know that Inarus’ confederate Amyrtaeus was able to con- 
tinue resistance against the Persians in the salt marshes in the 
northern part of the Delta for at least another four years (Thuc., 
I, 110, 2; 112, 3), and so it is likely that the Athenians may 
have expected much of the Delta to be under the control of the 
friendly Egyptian rebels. If indeed the Athenians expected 
that the banks of the Mendesian branch were under the control 
of their Egyptian allies, their choice of this somewhat circuitous 
route to the Prosopis becomes more reasonable, 

It is possible, then, that after the Persians had won their 
initial victory in 456 and raised the siege of Memphis, both the 
Greek and native Egyptian forces withdrew to the north. Then, 
while most of the Persian forces were tied down blockading the 
Greeks in the Prosopis, the Egyptians used this opportunity to 
overrun much of the Delta. Upon the fall of the Prosopis, how- 
ever, the Egyptians were forced to withdraw to the most defen- 
sible position in the marshes, abandoning most of the Delta. 
Shortly thereafter the luckless Athenian relief squardon arrived, 


19 Westlake, p. 216, n. 35. 
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still believing that the Prosopis was under siege (Thuc. I, 
110,4) and, thinking that they were in friendly, Egyptian-held 
territory, they thus fell easy prey to the Persian attack. 

If the Athenian disaster in Egypt was indeed of the magnitude 
suggested by Thucydides’ account, there remains the problem 
of why so great a disaster did not produce more important 
consequences, such ag occurred after the disaster in Sicily. It 
should be remembered, however, that Athens was in a much 
stronger position, both militarily and politically, in relation to 
her allies and enemies than after the Sicilian disaster. Thus, in 
454 Athens still controlled her land empire. She had not suf- 
fered manpower losses from anything like the plague, and she 
was virtually immune to invasion by land through her control 
of the Megarid. Also, we have seen how the combined Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet must have been destroyed at Aegina, and the 
naval power of the Peloponnesians was further weakened by the 
surrender of Aegina (Thuc., I, 108, 4). So the Pelopon- 
nesians may have conceded control of the sea to Athens, ne- 
glected to rebuild their fleets, and thus were unprepared for the 
news of the destruction of most of the Athenian fleet. Further, 
Athens was in a stronger position in relation to her allies. 
Rather than in attempting to enslave a free Greek city, they 
had met this disaster in carrying on a patriotic Hellenic war 
against the Mede. This consideration, as well as a desire to 
pull together to avert a new invasion by the Persian-Phoenician 
fleet, may have prevented wholesale defections of the allies. 
Besides, the earlier Athenian coercion against the allies, as in 
the cases of Naxos and Thasos, could be justified on the basis of 
the continuing war against Persia, and it is doubtful if at this 
time the Delian League was so evidently an Athenian empire 
as it was after the Thirty Years’ Peace, the inauguration of 
Pericles’ building program, and the suppression of the revolts 
of Euboea, Samos, and Byzantium. Another possibility in ac- 
counting for the lack of repercussions in the Aegean area is that 
Sparta still may have had sufficient panhellenic feeling to render 
her unwilling to make common cause with the Mede against her 
former ally. This possibility is suggested by the failure of the 
attempt of the king's legate Megabazus to bribe the Spartans 
into invading Attica during the fighting in Egypt (Thuc, I, 
109, 2-3). 
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A possible cause for the lack of a Persian counter-offensive is 
that the Persians may still have been busy in Egypt. Thucy- 
dides’ account (I, 110, 2) leaves the reader with the impres- 
sion that Amyrtaeus’ resistance in the marshes of the Delta was 
a sort of guerilla warfare, which he was enabled to carry out 
through the size of the marshes. However, Thucydides does 
also mention that the martial qualities of the natives of that 
region helped prolong Amyrtaeus’ stand, and Herodotus’ state- 
ment, 'Ivápo ye kai “Apupraiov obSapot Ko Ilépgas Kakà TÀéw épyá- 
gayro (III, 15, 3), seems to indicate that Amyrtaeus inflicted 
heavy losses on the Persians. Also, as previously mentioned, he 
was able to hold out for at least four years, Thus, his con- 
tinued resistance may have prevented a Persian attack on the 
Aegean area. 

JAN M. LiIBOUBEL. 
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HORACES PATER OPTIMUS AND TERENCE'S 
DEMEA: AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FIOTION 
AND COMEDY IN SERMO, I, 4. 


The importance of autobiographical revelation in Horace’s 
eomplex image of his satirie personality is a matter no one 
wants to deny. The poet’s allusions to his freedman father, 
single-minded in his ambitions for his son; to his friendship 
with Maecenas; to his solitary ramblings about the city create 
an amusing prejudice in his view of the social and political 
world. Among Horace’s confessional topics is that of his weak- 
ness for words.” At the close of Sermo 1, he admits that his 
enthusiasm for talk is threatening to run beyond the limits of 
his own golden mean (120-1): 


iam satis est, ne me Crispini scrinia lippi 
conpilasse putes, verbum non amplius addam. 


In the third poem he pictures himself as an eager, often 
unseasonable conversationalist (63-5) : 


simplicior quis et est, qualem me saepe libenter 
obtulerim tibi, Maecenas, ut forte legentem 
aut tacitum inpellat quovis sermone. 


* For varied opinions on the ingenuousness of the satirist's personal 
viewpoint see E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), p. 153: Horace’s 
observations are accurate and sincere; C. O. Brink, Horace on Poetry 
(Cambridge, 1963), pp. 172-8: Horace uses his personal viewpoint 
to provide good entertainment; W. S. Anderson, “ The Roman Socrates: 
Horace and his Satires," Critical Essays on Roman Literature: Satire, 
ed. J. P. Sullivan (London, 1936), pp. 1-37: the satirist is a literary 
persona whose observations are intended to give the impression of 
reason and discipline. 

* Horace criticises the verbosity of Lucilius (I, 4, 12) : garrulus atque 
piger scribendi ferre laborem, and calls brevitas the keynote of his own 
style (see Anderson, op. cit., pp. 6-7; 134f.), but does not make the 
principle of brevitas theoretically explicit until I, 10, 9-10; 67-71. 
Moreover brevitas demands nail-biting and erasing; it is not easy for 
Horace or any writer. In Epist., II, 3, 25-7, brevitas is the produet of 
labor; its pitfall is obscurity. We should regard it as the artistic 
discipline by which the poet restrains a natural flow of talk. 

?Quotations from Horace follow Klingner, Q. Horatii Flacci Opera 
(Leipzig, 1959). 
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A little before (19-20), he had spoken somewhat cryptically of 
his own vitia, which he called too trivial to name, but now we 
may guess that talkative simplicity is among the faults he 
admits. 

In Sermo 4, Horace’s self-revelations begin to encompass his 
past. He acknowledges a certain naive liberty in his sense of 
humor, tracing its origin to the educational sermons of his father 
who saw the world as a storehouse of moral examples (103-15) : 


liberius si 
dixero quid, si forte iocosius, hoc mihi iuris 
cum venia dabis: insuevit pater optimus hoc me, 
ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quaeque notando. 
cum me hortaretur, parce frugaliter atque 
viverem uti contentus eo quod mi ipse parasset: 
* nonne vides, Albi ut male vivat filius utque 
Baius inops? magnum documentum, ne patriam rem 
perdere quis velit,’ a turpi meretricis amore 
cum deterreret: ‘ Scetani dissimilis sis.’ 
ne sequerer moechas, concessa cum venere uti 
enam * deprensi non bella est fama Treboni,’ 
aiebat. 


Unlike his witty, more relaxed son, the freedman does not laugh 
at seandalous behavior. A man on the rise needs to guard his 
reputation, constantly avoiding the perils of rumor and dis- 
grace (124-6) : 


* an hoc inhonestum et inutile factu 
necne sit, addubites, flagret rumore malo cum 
hie atque ille?" 


So, Horace confesses, his youth was influenced by words (121), 
and now the habit of reading moral lessons from human conduct 
has become a matter of compulsion, something he cannot stop 
(133-9) : 
neque enim eum lectulus aut me 

porticus excepit, desum mihi: ‘ rectius hoe est; 

hoe faciens vivam melius; sie dulcis amicis 

oecurram : hoc quidam non belle: numquid ego illi 

inprudens olim faciam simile?’ haec ego mecum . 

conpressis agito labris; ubi quid datur oti, 

inludo chartis. 


The old man’s solemn observations have shaped the satirist’s 
interpretation of his world. 
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' So specific and well drawn is Horace’s picture of his father 
and himself, that it has had unquestioning acceptance as pure 
autobiography. This matter is of primary importance in the 
interpretation of & poem that contains many remarks on the 
origins.and literary characteristics of satire, where Horace traces 
the tone and spirit of Lucilius to the forthright wit of old com- 
edy and compares his own diction with the sermo merus of new 
comedy. To many the autobiographical passage appears as a 
striking volte-face. Horace has constructed a purely literary 
background for Lucilius, but attributes his own artistry to a 
non-literary source.* Thus Fraenkel thinks that Horace has 
assigned his didactic principles such predominance over his 
literary theory that the essay into literary history with which 
he begins the poem is incidental—a mere prologue to the expo- 
sition of moral aims.° 

Perhaps the reader should not question the presence of some 
genuine autobiography in the passage. It is likely enough that 
the old freedman from the country was wary of moral dangers 
in that higher social and political world he was preparing his 
son to enter. Still, when Horace himself raises the question of 
his indebtedness to comedy (40-63), it is surprising that no 
interpreter has made use of a point that has caught the atten- 
tion of several commentators. Education by example is occasion- 
ally mentioned in new comedy,? most specifically in Terence’s 
Adelphoe. Horace’s account of his father’s preaching is closely 
analogous to a scene in that play. 

Rustic Demea has come into the city to investigate scandalous 
rumors associated with his city-bred son. Yet even as he deplores 


iQ., L. Hendrickson, “ Serm. I 4: A Protest and a Programme," 
A.J. P., XXI (1900), p. 135. Also, A. Kiessling, Horaz, sechste Auflage 
erneuert von Richard Heinze (Berlin, 1957), pp. 68-9; C. A. van Rooy, 
Studies in Classical Satire and Related Literary Theory (Leiden, 1966), 
pp. 64-5; Niall Rudd, The Satires of Horace (Cambridge, 1906), p. 92. 

5 Op. cit., p. 127. 

* Mostellaria, 103-4; 212-18; Heauton, 209-10; 213-29, and less clearly 
in Kolas, 53; Ribbeck, app. sent., 319. 

' Kiessling, op. cit, p. 84; E. Parry, Publii Terentii Comoediae Sew 
(London, 1857), p. 280, ad III, iii, 62; Ashmore, The Comedies of 
Terence (Oxford, 1910), p. 280, ad vss. 415-16, and most recently, 
A. di Benedetto, * Echi Terenziani in Orazio," R. A. A. N., n.s. XXXVII 
(1962), pp. 54-6. 
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the apparent ruin of one child, he prides himself that a second, 
kept at home, has an old-fashioned education. He has taught the 
young man to view society as a mirror of his own potential de- 
velopment (414-16): 


nil praetermitto; consuefacio; denique 
inspicere, tamquam in speculum, in vitas omnium 
iubeo atque ex aliis sumere exemplum sibi, 


With Syrus, his worldly-wise slave providing a mocking ac- 
companiment, Demea rehearses his moral pedagogy (417-19): 


DE. ‘hoc facito? SY. reete sane. DE. hoe 
fugito.” SY. callide. 

DE. ‘hoe laudist? SY. istaee res est. DE. ‘hoe 
vitio datur. 

SY. probissime. 


In adapting Terence’s scene to a non-dramatic context, 
Horace has made obvious changes, enlivening the image of his 
own father’s preaching with specific names of men and vices 
while he echoes the abstract form of Demea’s moral impera- 
tives in his recital of the lessons he mulls over with himself (134- 
7). Still, the fathers are similar, both in their moral and edu- 
cational convictions and in their reliance on ancestral virtue as 
a standard of perfection. Salvos sit! spero, est simil? maiorum 
suom . . . praeceptorum plenust istorum tlle (411-12), says 
Demea, while Horace credits his father with the remark (116- 
19) : * m4 satis est, st / traditum ab antiquis morem servare ... 
possum. The familial maiores sui, appropriate enough to the 
bourgeois Demea, has changed to a more general ab antiquis, 
better suited to the undistinguished circumstances of Horace’s 
freedman father who, lacking ancestors of his own, must needs 
refer to the tradition of Roman virtue as a whole. 

Here the resemblance seems to stop, for Horace has been an 
obedient son (129-31), while Ctesipho breaks free from the 
harsh discipline of his father and enlists his city brother’s aid 
in the abduction of a courtesan. Terence’s scene ends in 
parody, for Syrus, bored and impatient to see the old man off 
to the country before he can learn more about his sons, mocks 
his theory of education by applying it to his own methods as 
head servant in the kitchen (423-7) : 
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et quod queo 
conservis ad eundem istune praecipio modum : 
* hoc salsumst, hoe adustumst, hoc lautumst parum ; 
illud recte: iterum sic memento. sedulo 
moneo quae possum pro mea sapientia. 


Within the context of the Adelphoe, Demea’s old-fashioned teach- 
ing is proven distinctly wrong. Donatus gives a reason:? his 
lessons are practical, not philosophical. By emphasizing repu- 
tation over abstract virtue, the old man makes himself ridiculous 
(ut idioticus et comicus pater, non ut sapiens et praeceptor). 
By the end of the comedy, Demea has abandoned his moralizing, 
and attempts—also foolishly—to liberalize his personality and 
his standards in order to endear himself to his sons. 

The association of his satirical principles with an old-fash- 
ioned moral system that Terence (and probably Menander) had 
used as an object of laughter is typical of Horace’s ironic, self- 
deprecatory humor. So also is the parallel between his kindly, 
liberal father (e.g. 6, 65-92) and the harsh, unattractive 
Demea. In the last part of this paper, I will explore the implica- 
tions of this ironic comparison. For the moment it is enough to 
notice that Horace has placed the fable of his education within 
the traditions of new comedy. 

By casting the image of his father in the mold of Terence’s 
Demea, he illustrates a point he has already suggested: the dic- 
tion of new comedy is almost undistinguishable from that of 
real life. His previous illustration had also presented an image 
of a new comic father (45-53): 


ideireo quidam comoedia necne poema 
esset, quaesivere, quod acer spiritus ac vis 


8'T. B. L. Webster, Studies in Menander (2nd ed., Manchester, 1960), 
pp. 209-11, discusses the influence of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Hthics 
on Menander's treatment of education. By using fear and example as 
the basis of his teaching, Demea differs from his brother, Micio, who 
appeals to nature and conscience. Demea’s errors are set off by contrast 
with Micio, who approaches the Aristotelian concept of the liberal man. 
. * Ael Donati commentum Terenti, ed. P. Wessner (1905; rpt. Stutt- 
gart, 1903), p. 91: non philosophice sed civiliter monet, non enim digit 
“ hoc bonum est” sed “ hoc laudi est” neo “hoc malum est” sed “hoo 
vitio datur. Kiessling, op. cit., p. 85, cites Seneca, Ep., 95, 13: antiqua 
sapientia nihil aliud quam facienda et vitanda praecepit. For the gen- 
uinely philosophical style of education by example see Plato, Protagoras, 
325D. 
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nec verbis nec rebus inest, nisi quod pede certo 
differt sermoni, sermo merus. ‘ at pater ardens 
saevit, quod meretrice nepos insanus amica 
filius uxorem grandi cum dote recuset, 

ebrius et, magnum quod dedecus, ambulet ante 
noctem cum facibus. numquid Pomponius istis 
audiret leviora, pater si viveret? 


Except for the bride with a large dowry, this passage could also 
describe the Adelphoe,? where the apparent prodigality and 
eroticism of both his sons gives Demea ample opportunity to 
play the pater ardens. Since the vices that annoy this father 
are identical with those against which Horace’s father warns, 
Horace would appear to have worked for deliberate consistency. 
in his two allusions to new comedy. 

In comparing his sermones with new comedy, Horace adopts 
a humilitas pose, disclaiming the status of true poet because his 
diction aims no higher than the language of ordinary conver- 
sation (89-44) : 


primum ego me illorum, dederim quibus esse poetis, 
excerpam numero: neque enim concludere versum 
dixeris esse satis neque, siqui scribat uti nos 
sermoni propiora, putes hune esse poetam. 
ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior atque os 
magna sonaturum, des nominis huius honorem. 


This oblique statement has given many readers the impression 
that new comedy serves only as a convenient point of reference 
for the discussion of poetic diction,“ but two suggestions to 
the contrary need to be considered. 

Observing that the pater ardens is among Terence’s favorite 
comic types, H. Rushton Fairclough proposes that vss. 45-53 


7° For the usual suggestion (an unknown play, possibly by Caecilius), 
see Kiessling, op. cit., p. 77. For the suggestion of a general relation- 
ship with Terence, see H. R. Fairclough, * Horace's View of the Rela- 
tions between Satire and Comedy," A.J.P., XXXIV (1913), p. 188. 

= Fraenkel, op. cit., p. 127, thinks the passage a digression. Kiessling, 
op. cit., pp. 76-7; Brink, op. cit., p. 162; G. M. A. Grube, The Greek 
and Roman Critics (London, 1965), p. 231; Rudd, op. cit., p. 92, think 
Horace accepts the Greek commonplace: comedy is not a true poetic 
genre (see Cicero, Or. 67). But Elio Pasoli, “Spuntt di critica let- 
teraria nella satira, Oraeiana," Convivium, XXXII (1964), p. 461, and | 
Anderson, op. cit., pp. 11-13, think Horace is distinguishing between 
two types of poetry, that of ingenium and that of labor limae. 
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constitute a pointed allusion to 'Terence.? Horace compares 
himself with this poet not only because comedy and satire share 
a conversational tone and an interest in daily life, but also 
because the “ purity of diction and artistic refinement of style” 
that he found in Terence might represent the goals set for his 
own work. 

In an earlier paper, G. L. Hendrickson suggests other reasons 
for Horace's mention of new comedy:!? to assist in his repu- 
diation of the quasi-Aristophanic invective of Lucilius. Although 
Lucilius keeps up the spirit of old comedy, he cannot pretend 
to its poetic elevation, for he, like the new comic poet, is merely 
an imitator of life. Horace follows Lucilius in his verisimilitude, 
but rejects the Aristophanie spirit, thus casting off the last 
vestige of old comedy. Hendrickson mentions Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction between the Bwpodoxia of old comedy and the izóvou 
of the new (middle), but does not go so far as to link Horace's 
satirical humor with the latter. 

Hendrickson is the first scholar to suggest that Horace has 
included fictional as well as autobiographical elements in his 
work. Believing that the many criticisms of satire Horace quotes 
in his discourse need not represent literal attacks on earlier 
sermones, he proposes that Horace formulated these as a back- 
ground against which he might define his own theory of satire. 
Lucilius harsh invectives first awakened popular hostility 
towards satire; now all satirists are suspect. By allowing an 
imaginary opponent to describe him as “an envenomed and 
unsparing satirist,” Horace enables himself to protest against 
this current image of satire. 

Although Hendrickson’s idea of Horatian fiction-making has 
not been widely accepted,*® the questions he raises show their 


1% Fairclough, op. cit., pp. 185-7; 189-03: Horace objected to the 
Blipshod artistry of most older poets, but his remarks in the literary 
Epistles are positive evidence for his admiration of Terence, See also 
di Benedetto, op. cit., pp. 36-9. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 128-32. 

* Op. cit., pp. 122-4. 

18 Anderson, op. cit., pp. 1-37, agrees with Hendrickson’s definition 
of Horace’s new satiric tone, and his concept of the satirist's persona 
acknowledges the presence of fiction in the poem, but he attributes 
most of the adverse comments on satire to Horace's opinion of Lucilius. 
Niall Rudd, “Had Horace Been Criticized? A Study of Serm., I, 4,” 
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influence in all recent discussions of the poem. There is, of 
course, unanimous agreement on Horace’s artistic refinement of 
Lucilian satire, but on the question of his attitude towards 
Lucilian invective we find two opposed schools of thought. 

William Anderson argues that a Horatian principle of mod- 
eration applies to every aspect of Sermo 4.!* Horace, he says, 
is “an un-Lucilian satirist, one whose reasoned conversation 
seeks not the immediate advantages of libertas (undisciplined 
freedom), but the more permanent goal of sapientia.” Horace’s 
persona in the first book of sermones is that of the disciplined, 
responsible Socratic teacher. Niall Rudd and C. A. van Rooy 
argue the contrary. Horace has cleverly evaded the question of 
satire’s capacity for personal offense. Although he may wish 
to seem less vehement than his predecessor, he still adheres to 
Lucilius principles of libertas and personal attack (notando), 
claiming these as the necessary privileges of the satirist’s cam- 
paign against vice. 

Both Hendrickson and the modern critics have established one 
point for certain. Horace’s literary comments cannot be evalu- 
ated without reference to the themes and organization of his 
satire and the complexities of his satiric point of view. In the 
remainder of this paper, I shall explore the relationship of vss. 
103-39 to these aspects of Sermo 4. The identification of these 
verses as 'lerentian will support Fairclough’s assessment of 
Horace’s interest in new comedy. Not only does the poem con- 
tain two interrelated allusions to new comedy, but also, as 
Hendrickson suggests, it has traces of Aristotle’s high-minded 
definition of comic laughter: a doctrine well in keeping with 
Horace’s commitment to the modus wm rebus. Still, as Rudd 
demonstrates, only wishful thinking can argue for a total de- 
parture from Lucilius. Even here, too many persons are called 
by name for Horace to insist, without irony, that his satire can 


A.J. P., LXXVI (1955), pp. 172-5, takes the criticisms literally, and 
Pasoli, op. cit., p. 451, argues that poets never make definitive critical 
pronouncements in their works, but express only those insights that suit 
their immediate poetic needs. 

15 Op. cit., pp. 20-4. Cynthia Dessen, “The Poetic Unity of Horace's 
Serm., I, 4,” A.J. P., LXXXVIII (1967), pp. 79-81, follows Anderson, 
proposing that the theme of “discipline vs. a lack of moderation” 
unifies the satire; a unified poem symbolizes a rational and disciplined 
life. 

17 Rudd, The Satires of Horace, pp. 91-2; van Rooy, op. cit., p. 62. 
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give no offense. An alliance of ars and sapientia may indeed be 
Horace’s goal, but he does not ask us to believe that he has 
yet achieved it, 

Sermo 4 is not only a defense of Horace’s satire, but also an 
exploration of the omnipresence of the satirical impulse in man 
and society. Horace has filled his poem with images of men in 
the act of criticizing their fellows. The opening lines depict 
a series of interrelated criticisms. Lucilius once lashed out at 
social disgrace (1-8) ; now Horace reflects on the artistic failings 
of Lucilius. Horace laughs at his contemporaries who respond 
by abusing his work. In his turn, Horace censures their mis- 
taken view of his poetic intentions. The works of Lucilius have 
fostered a general dread of satire—although no one but Horace 
criticizes his art.^ Contemporary readers expect the satirist 
to indulge himself on all counts with extensive verbiage, exces- 
sive publicity, and excessive abuse. Horace is plagued by re- 
minders of this popular concept. Crispinus challenges him to a 
contest of quantity and speed (18-16). Foolish Fannius gives 
public recitations (21-5), while Horace hangs back because 
satire is so unpopular. 

Although Horace protests that his personal habits are enough 
to prove he has no intentions of being excessive—the gods have 
made him pusilli anim, raro et perpauca, loquentis. (17-18)— 
still men who know their follies are liable to satire do not stop 
to study its finer points. Guiltily fearing the satirist, they at- 
tempt to disarm him by an offensive stand, abusing him as 
roundly as they themselves expect to be abused (38-8): 


omnes hi metuunt versus, odere poetas. 

‘faenum habet in cornu, longe fuge; dummodo risum 
excutiat sibi, non hie cuiquam parcet amico 

et quodeumque semel chartis inleverit, omnis 

gestiet a furno redeuntis scire lacuque 

et pueros et anus.’ 


By exaggerating the satirist's vehemence and lack of control? 
his potential victims urge that no credit be given to his work. 


15 Rudd, The Satires of Horace, pp. 87-9; 92 f., and Pasoli, op. cit., 
pp. 4551f, give particular attention to the diplomatie problems of 
attacking Lucilius in the face of such partisans as Valerius Cato. 

1° Habet faenum in cornu refers to the practice of padding the horns 
of a bad-tempered bull who was to be led through the streets (Plutarch, 
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Inevitably they acknowledge the effectiveness of satire, but 
Horace does not care for such backhanded compliments. In 
verses 64-102 he will answer these charges in detail, but first, 
with characteristic suddenness, he denies that satire is poetry. 

The denial teases, but should not confuse the reader. As 
William Anderson observes, Horace is creating an opportunity 
to define the special qualities of his satiric style.? But where 
Anderson believes that the major point lies in the contrasting 
of hexameter types: satire and epic (43-4; 60-2), I think this 
contrast is incidental to the comparison of satire and comedy. 
Horace describes the diction of satire in terms reminiscent of 
Terence’s comedy and goes on to explore the practical implica- 
tions of writing on topics from daily life. 

Three phrases define the language of satire and comedy: (42) 
sermoni propiora; (48) sermo merus; (54) puris versum per- 
scribere versis. Purus appears in one of Terence’s literary argu- 
ments. The Prologus of the Heauton promises a quiet play 
whose lack of labor and clamor makes it easy on the actor (46) : 
in hac est pura oratio.” In the prologue of the Phormio, Terence 
complains of the older poet who carps at his simple diction 
and lack of violent action (4-5): 


qui ita dictitat, quas ante hoc fecit fabulas 
tenui esse oratione et scriptura levi. 


Crassus, T). As a description of the satirical personality, it may be 
compared with Lucilius, 1059; canino ritu. Although Anderson, “ Per- 
sius 1. 107-110,” C. Q., LII (1958), pp. 195-7; “ Imagery in the Satires 
of Horace and Juvenal,” A.J. P., LXXXI (1960), p. 241, argues that 
Horace never thinks of himself as an animal, but always as a rational 
being, still the image of the marked bull in a city street has an air 
of comical rusticity very much in keeping with Horace’s self-mockery, 
here and elsewhere. 

30 The Roman Socrates,” pp. 12-13: “The true reason for linking 
satire with comedy is probably that nobody doubted the right of comedy 
to be called poetry.” He believes that the new style is demonstrated 
primarily through “striking word arrangements " that distort the order 
of prose in order to place important words in key structural positions 
throughout the hexameter. Thus “ Horace's sermo, because it does so 
much more than ordinary conversation, deserves the title of poetry.” 

21 Parry, op. cit, p. 402, compares these passages. Puri sermonis 
amator and lenibus atque utinam scriptis adiuncta foret vis oecur in 
Caesar's epigram on Terence. The latter may well underlie Horace’s 
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Like Terence, Horace has chosen to depart from the conventions 
of his predecessors and seeks words to define the qualities of his 
new art. Like Terence he wants his work judged with aesthetic 
perception: as an attempt to capture the temper of ordinary life. 
Should the reader object that differences in the mode of imita- 
tion make satire and comedy irreconcilable, Horace has still 
another point, one that bears subtly on the question of personal 
abuse, 

Although the comparison of these two forms is ostensibly 
concerned with style, it shows that style and subject: are in- 
separable. The image of an outraged father chiding his wayward 
son reminds us that comedy contains social criticism similar 
to that of satire, but its method is not simply attack. The comic 
poet establishes relationships between his characters that re- 
semble those of life. Criticism of prodigality does not come from 
an impersonal observer, speaking with lofty, moral superiority, 
but rather from an injured pater who, in the heat of his anger, 
may even forfeit some of the audience’s sympathy to his son.?? 
In comedy, virtue and wrong-doing are subject to the human 
qualifications of character. This subtler, dramatized criticism 
would seem to contrast with Lucilius’ outright naming of vices. 

Here Horace makes a mischievous suggestion. Observing that 
the angry speech of the comic pater ardens might be heard any 
day from a real father, he turns the comic situation into personal 
satire (52-3): numquid Pomponius istis/ audiret leviora, pater 
st viveret? The anonymous filius ebrius becomes a well-known 
contemporary profligate. Showing how easily the distinction be- 
tween art and life may be broken, Horace implies that it 3 is 
futile for the satirist to remain objective (53-6): 

ergo 
non satis est puris versum perscribere verbis, 
quem si dissolvas, quivis stomachetur eodem 
quo personatus pacto pater. 


Only if the poet writes, as Ennius, with lofty words on lofty 
themes (60-1: * postquam Discordia taetra/ belli ferratos postis 


quod acer spiritus ac vis/ nec verbis nec rebus me (46-7). oe also 
Cicero, Or., 67. l 

7? Dessen, op. oit, p. 79, points to the failings of the pater whose 
emotional excess is equal to his son's prodigality. 
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portasque refregit’) is he safely distant from life. Ennius 
words will never be spoken by an angry father.?* 

With this hint at the inevitability of personal inference in 
satire, Horace now (63-103) goes on to answer the, charges 
outlined in vss. 24-32. The satirist does not menace those above 
reproach. Informers pursue robbers, but honest men have 
nothing to fear (66-8). Those whose follies make them liable 
to satire may be grateful for a satirist of retiring ways who does 
not bellow his verses publicly (75-6), but saves them for the 
company of his friends. In a final answer to the charge that the 
satirist does not spare his. amici, Horace points out that his true 
amici are the sole audience of his verse (73-4) .*4 

Even so, his critic says that he takes pleasure in giving 
Injury (78-9): 

‘laedere gaudes, 
inquit, ‘et hoc studio pravus facis. 


This charge is a well-known Platonic criticism of comedy,” 
and Horace answers it as Aristotle answers Plato, proving that 
the best-intended humor need not be malicious. Three examples 
of injurious criticism by ordinary men show what malicious 
pleasure really is. The persons described might be called non- 
artistic satirists; although they have a superficial resemblance 
to Lucilius, they abuse libertas. 


23 Vas. 60-2: 
si solvas ‘postquam Discordia taetra 

Belli ferratos postis portasque refregit, . 

invenias etiam disiecti membra poetae. 
Kiessling, op. cit., p. 78, observes that with disiectus poeta, in place of 
disiecta membra of a poema, Horace boldly recalls the dire fate of 
Orpheus and Linus. This identification shows that the phrase is hyper- 
bolical, and, in my opinion, comical. Horace is not generally known 
for his admiration of the poetics of Ennius, e. g. Epist., II, 1, 50-2. 

?* Terence, Adelphoe, 15-19, declares that he writes to please those 
men of discrimination who are his friends. Lucilius’ pose is sometimes 
that of a man who jokes to entertain friends (see van Rooy, op. cit., 
p. 55; Anderson, “The Roman Socrates,” pp. 20-1). Pasoli, op. cit., 
p. 468, compares Horace’s practice with that of members of the Seipionio 

circle, but Rudd, A. J. P., LXXVI (1955), p. 170, is sceptical about his 
assertion that he keeps his works from the publie eye. 

75 Philebus, 48A-50B. Plato makes this criticism of social, as well as 
literary, humor. See G. Else, Aristotle’s Poenos The Argument (Cam: 
bridge, Mass., 1963), pp. 187-8. 
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While critics accuse the satirist of injuring friends, other men 
commonly do so, simply for idle self-aggrandizement (81-5): 


absentem qui rodit, amicum 
qui non defendit alio culpante, solutos 
qui captat risus hominum famamque dicacis, 
fingere qui non visa potest, conmissa tacere 
qui nequit: hic niger est, hune tu, Romane, caveto. 


Such scandal-mongers are underhanded and cowardly. Laughter 
encourages their invention while their victims remain ignorant 
and defenseless. 

A bolder social satirist slanders beneath his victims’ very 
noses. In contrast to the civilized circle of friends who hear 
his readings, Horace presents another gathering: a banquet 
where wine gives the occasion for invidious wit (86-90): 


saepe tribus lectis videas cenare quaternos 

e quibus unus amet quavis aspergere cunctos 

praeter eum qui praebet aquam; post hunc quoque potus, 
condita cum verax aperit praecordia Liber: 

hie tibi comis et urbanus liberque videtur, 

infesto nigris. 


Although Liber recalls the libertas of Lucilius, and some have 
seen the model of this intemperate banqueter in Horace’s prede- 
cessor, I think Horace intends his pun to make a distinction 
rather than a comparison. The wit induced by Liber is false 
wit, even when its sharpness raises laughter. Surreptitious and 
dishonest, where Lucilius is open and courageous, it is no more 
than a debased libertas. The terms belonging by right to the 
literary satirist, comis and urbanus, are given to this social 
offender, while his deserved epithets, lividus and mordas, go to 
the satirist. 

Finally Horace depicts a form of libelous innuendo that men 
‘use to avoid the embarrassment of friendship with one under 
suspicion (93-100) : 

mentio siquae 


de Capitolini furtis iniecta Petilli 
te coram fuerit, defendas, ut tuus est mos: 


~, 88 Anderson, “The Roman Socrates,” pp. 4-5; 20, but contrast Rudd, 
The Satires of Horace, p. 91: “In Horace’s opinion, the parasite is 
not witty and frank, but according to the opening lines, Lucilius is." 
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‘me Capitolinus convictore usus amicoque 

a puero est causaque mea permulta rogatus 
fecit et incolumis laetor quod vivit in urbe; 
sed tamen admiror, quo pacto iudicium illud 
fugerit. 


Such staining, corrosive criticism (nigrae sucus lolliginis; 
aerugo mera) is a vitium that Horace promises to give no place 
in his thoughts or his work (100-3). 

The malicious humorists Horace has identified correspond 
closely to Aristotle’s description of the type of the excessive 
joker (E. N., IV, 8, 3): 


oi pèy ody TH yeXolo trepBddAovres Bwporsxor Soxotow elvat kal 
dhoprixol, yAtxopevar ráyros Tov yeAotov Kal paAXoy a roxatópevot 
TOU yéhwra roujoat 7) TOÜ Aéyew eboyxypova Kal py Avreiv roy 
cKorTÓpevoy. 


Such jesting characterizes the vulgar and uneducated, while a 
moderate, ready wit marks the well-bred man.?' 

Moderate jesting is also the mark of new comedy. Aristotle’s 
point may be exemplified by vss. 91-2 where Horace contrasts 
the slanderous wit of the banquet satirist with verses from Sermo 
2 that describe two men representing excess and deficiency in 
the virtue of grooming: 

ego si risi, quod ineptus 
pastillos Rufillus olet, Gargonius hircum, 
lividus et mordax videor tibi? 


Although this remark is a small sample of the scope and range 
of Horace’s humor, it conforms perfectly to the Aristotelian 
definition of true comedy: the portrayal of an ugliness that is 
laughable, but not painful or destructive to life. 

By implication, Horace has explained why satire rouses con- 
troversy and public interest. Criticism is a universal human 
impulse. Few men are satisfied with their fellows; thus the 
world is crammed with satirists. The poet’s critics project upon 


* B.N., 11282. The kind of jokes a man enjoys and tells are the kind 
most in keeping with his nature. Kiessling, op. cit., p. 82, and Hen- 
drickson, op. cit., p. 197, refer to this passage as well as to Cieero on 
the same topic (De Off., I, 103-4; Or., 88-9; De Or., II, 230). 

59 Poetics, 14498, 32-8. l 
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him the habits deeply engrained in their own lives. The every- 
day satirisb knows no discrimination; his abusiveness goes to 
extremes. Naturally he regards the satirist as a man of his own 
stamp, and justifies his intemperance by attributing it to one 
whose more formal approach to criticism places him more fully 
in the public eye. 

We can now understand the place of Horace’s Terentian por- 
trait of his father within his literary ‘scheme. Realizing that 
the literary background of the portrait offsets autobiography, we 
see that we need not read it as an example of complete pietas. 
]t does not constitute, as many have thought, a simple justi- 
fication of Horace’s moral program, but is an apology for ele- 
ments of Lucilian freedom in his work. Of. course, it is a mock 
lapology, just as the portrait itself is ironically contrived. 
Horace has followed the new comic practice of speaking indi- 
rectly by depicting a life-like character relationship within his 
work. | 

He confesses that his tone is libertus and iocosius. Liberius 
recalls the multa cum libertate of the outspoken older poets.?® 
The comparative implies a degree of excess—not great excess, 
but something a little beyond the mean. Horace maintains that 
he cannot avoid this excessiveness; it derives from his exposure 
to a practical, rather than a philosophical education. 

Like Demea in the Adelphoe, Horace’s father was an old 
countryman whose concept of virtue was honest, but narrow. 
His mind ran on old-fashioned things like frugality and repu- 
tation. He readily admitted his lack of philosophy and his 
inability to discourse on the rationale of virtue (115-16): 


‘sapiens, vitatu quidque petitu 
sit melius, causas reddet tibi’ 


In speaking of education, Aristotle observes that the best, men 
seek virtue instinctively, their noble natures making them obedi- 
ent to conscience. But the majority obey conscience only through 
fear of punishment. Humorously, Horace shows that his edu- 
eation is of this lower kind (126-9): 


avidos vieinum funus ut aegros . 
exanimat mortisque metu sibi parcere cogit, 


29 See, inter al, Kiessling, op. cit., p. 84; Brink, op. cit., p. 100. 
» W, N., 1179b. 
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sic teneros animos aliena opprobria saepe - 
absterrent vitiis. 


His father's practical lessons depended upon the material of 
immediate observation, close at hand. The illustrations of vice 
had to be specific, designating sinners by name. Knowing noth- 
ing of the interrelationship of life, satire, and comedy, the old 
man instinctively assumed Lucilian libertas and the practice of 
notando. It is surely no coincidence that Horace’s illustrations 
of his father’s teaching emphasize those vices that are the 
subjects of satires one and two. 

Horace allows that he is trying to become more moderate and 
perhaps more philosophical. Although he has achieved moral 
self-sufficiency, he feels the need of further refinement, a cor- 
rection of the vitia mediocria left over from his education. Among 
these residual vitia he counts his habits of observing and com- 
menting on men. Medtocria vitia may be taken as inconsequen- 
tial failings, but the phrase inevitably récalls the Aristotelian 
mean. Horace’s reader is already familiar with the philosophical 
drift of Sermones 1-8, where the examples of vitia illustrate 
departures from the mean. His chief original contribution to 
this doctrine consists in his graphic demonstration of the diffi- 
culty of achieving moderation, true of poeiry as well as of life. 
Even at the close of Sermo 1, the philosophizing speaker had had 
to cut short his abundance of words and examples.** 

Aside from these personal comments, Horace’s definition of 
art is only vaguely indicated in Sermo 4. The description of 
personal habits prepares for a fuller definition of art in Sermo 
10. Here the poet confesses to an interest in everyday speech 
and in the new comic imitation of life. Jokingly, he con- 
structs the portrait of his father to show that the Lucilian 
naming of sinners is what constitutes real life to him; his 
critics will have to endure his habit for a time.?? Always wary of 


“l On philosophy as a substitute for Lucilian invective see Knoche, 
Die rémische Satire (Góttingen, 1957), pp. 52-3. Anderson, “ The Roman 
Socrates,” p. 11, discusses Horace’s compensations for lack of origin- 
ality in his doctrine of the golden mean. 

* See Hendrickson, op. cit., p. 124, and Rudd, The Satires of Horace, 
pp. 92 fi., who reads Book I as a developing exploration of the possi- 
bilities of satire: Horace is not ready to discard the protection of 
Lucilius and declare his own theory until 10. 
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asserting moral superiority, Horace admits to sharing in the 
general weaknesses of mankind. Comedy seldom depicts men of 
moral superiority, but rather faulty men learning to live with 
each other’s limitations. Comedy has social acceptance for its 
theme. As an observer and actor in his own comic vision of 
the world, Horace is not afraid to admit his need for acceptance. 
On this theme, he closes Sermo 4. 

The final verses are in defiance of moderation and even of 
humility (140-3) : 

cui si concedere nolis, 
multa poetarum veniat manus, auxilio quae 


sit mihi—nam multo plures sumus-—ac veluti te 
Iudaei cogemus in hane concedere turbam. 


Earlier (68), he had promised to comment on the poetic status 
of satire. Now, by including himself among the poets, he makes 
his point assertively, rather than persuasively. In the company 
of fellow poets, the freedman's son speaks with more bravado 
than he has yet shown. Poets do not obey the wishes of their 
readers, but like the proselytizing Jews they compel acceptance 
of their own standards. Despite his jocular, reasoned explanation 
of his satires, what Horace has really been discussing is his 
intention of doing as he pleases. If his fellow poets defend his 
habits and his art, his critics cannot expect him to be other 
than a law unto himself, 
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IRONY IN PLAUTUS AMPHITRUO. 


The Amphitruo has long been recognized as one of Plautus' 
exceptional plays. Various aspects of its plot have prompted 
discussions on Plautus’ references to contemporary events and 
his handling of them.? The play’s themes and characterizations 
are treated in such a manner that critics have concluded that the 
piece has outstanding literary and philosophical qualities. Yet 
discussions of the play have centered either upon historical 
aspects of its setting or upon examinations of specific scenes 
and incidents, and no one has considered carefully its over-all 
philosophical intent. The purpose of this study is to examine 


* One need look no further than J. Wight Duff, A Literary History 
of Rome from the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age, ed. A. M. 
Duff (8rd ed., New York, 1960): “In one sense, the Amphitruo stands 
alone. It is not strictly a fabula palliata; it is not a Rhinthonic farce; 
it has burlesque elements, but it is not unqualified burlesque. It is 
best designated by Plautus’ own term, tragicomoedia” (pp. 128-9). 

2 See, for example, Leon Halkin, “La parodie d'une demande de 
triomphe dans lAmphitryon de Plaute,” A.O., XVII (1948), pp. 297- 
304; Henri Janne, “ L'Amphitryon de Plaute et M. Fulvius Nobilior," 
R. B. Phil, XXXIV (1933), pp. 515-31; and G. Karl Galinsky, “ Scipi- 
onic Themes in Plautus! Amphitruo,” T.A.P.A., XCVII (1966), pp. 
203-35. Janne and Galinsky offer more specific identifications of historic 
individuals behind the play’s political references. For a discussion of 
contemporary references to Bacchus in the Amphitruo see Zeph Stewart, 
“The God Nocturnus in Plautus’ Amphitruo,” J.R.8., L (1960), pp. 
37-43 (hereafter: “ Nocturnus in Plautus"), 

? Duff says, “It contains, alongside of an unseemly intrigue and 
some screaming farce, features which are among the most serious in 
Plautus” (p. 129). Galinsky emphasizes the play’s architecture in 
support of his contention that there is extraordinary significance in 
the play (see especially pp. 205-6). See, also, Zeph Stewart, “ The 
Amphitruo of Plautus and Euripides’ Bacchae," T.A.P.A., LXXXIX 
(1958), pp. 348-73 (hereafter: “Plautus and Euripides”) and Hazel 
E. Barnes, “The Case of Sosia Versus Sosia,” O.J., LIII (1957), pp. 
19-24 for examinations of the play which reveal something of its skill 
and depth. 

“I have discussed the play in my unpublished dissertation (The 
Literary Use of Metaphor in Plautus and Terence [Texas, 1968], pp. 15- 
29), but, although some of the points in this examination are touched 
on there, I was chiefly concerned with the part played by metaphor in 
its composition, 
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the Amphitruo with respect to the matrix of ironies found 
within its language and plot and to offer some observations on 
the implications of these ironies for our view of the play as a 
whole. Several studies have aptly demonstrated the care with 
which the Amphitruo was composed. In addition, aspects of it 
have been studied which define specific instances where Plautus 
dealt with serious topics, and this work offers encouragement that 
it will be fruitful to examine the ironies of the Amphitruo and 
the philosophical intent which they may indicate.’ 

Even a casual reading of the play will reveal many examples 
of ironic. dialogue and ironic situations in the plot. The play 
begins with a prologue which gives appropriate details of the 
plot to the audience. By informing the viewer of complexities in 
advance while the characters remain constantly in ignorance of 
the total situation this device produces comic foreshadowing 
and leads one to suspect immediately that the play will make 
ample use of comic irony. The mistaken identities inherent in 
the plot produce many additional opportunities for irony since 
characters deal with each other in ways which seem proper in 
their frame of reference, but appear quite incongruous to the 
audience which knows everyone’s true identity. Plots of this 
type are, of course, common in Plautus. The Menaechm stands 
out as the prime example, and in that play one of the principal 
comie devices is the use of dialogue in which expressions take 
on meanings completely different from the speaker’s intent and 
situations become hilariously incongruous all because characters 
are found talking to the wrong Menaechmus. In the case of the 
Amphitruo, however, we are dealing with an unusual play, and 
the exceptional characters which it presents offer the opportunity 
for a more profound use of this nomic device, especially when two 
of the characters are gods who actively try to obscure identities 
in the play. 


5 A good summary of the arguments concerning contaminatio in the 
Amphitruo as well as a defense of its unity is found in Galinsky (pp. 
202-6). Stewart, “ Plautus and Euripides,” pp. 356-9 also examines its 
composition in the light of possible original sources, 

$ Galinsky (p. 207) and Stewart (" Plautus and Euripides," pp. 
352-3) note the presence of ironic passages in the play which are: 
reminiscent of Euripides’ Bacchae. Of course, irony is used quite 
seriously in that play. 
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In, general the types of irony which arise from these circum- 
stances fall into two categories: ironies from language and those 
arising from developments of the plot. These ironies have been 
recognized in commentaries and discussions of the Amphitruo. 
Still, no one seems to have noted the very great extent to which 
Plautus has used these elements in creating his laughter.’ 
Furthermore, their significance to the play's meaning has gone 
unnoticed. Therefore, let us begin with a thorough consideration 
of the way in which Plautus employs irony in his language and 
plot. Such a study will then provide a basis for examining the 
meaning of the Amphitruo. 

The framework of verbal ironies existing in the play is built, 
as I have indicated, to a large extent on the nature of the plot 
with its episodes involving mistaken identities played out before 
an audience which knows the complete situation. Many examples 
can be cited to illustrate the part which ironic statements and 
unintentionally pregnant expressions play in the humor of the 
play, and, because of their numbers and subtlety, in the over-all 
fabric of the piece. 

Two clear examples of obvious irony occur in the opening 
scene, during the interplay between Sosia and Mercury. After 
a great deal of mental and physical abuse, Sosia has secured 
Mercury’s promise that he be allowed to speak in peace (391- 
2) 18 am 

SOS: tuae fide credo? MER: meae. 
SOS: quid si falles? MER: tum Mercurius Sosiae iratus siet. 


The basis of the comedy here is clear. Ironically, Sosia’s an- 
tagonist is, under the circumstances, quite well qualified to 


T The general recognition of the presence of irony in the play is seen 
from a comment in Duff: “Irony reaches its height when she [Aleu- 
mena] swears per supremi regis regnum [831] ” (p. 129). However, I 
have nowhere seen & discussion which shows even an understanding of 
the extraordinary amount of irony in the play’s language. George E.. 
Duekworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy (Princeton, 1952) discusses 
dramatic irony in Roman comedy (Chapter VIII, * Foreshadowing and 
Suspense”); but he only mentions the Amphitruo in passing and takes 
no particular notice of irony in it. 

° The text of W. M. Lindsay, ed., T. Maecí Plauti Comoediae, I 
(Oxford, 1904) is used throughout except for such insignificant changes 
as printing the consonant v instead of u. 
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say when Mercury will be angry. Such an open comic irony is, 
of course, in harmony with the broad humor of the scene in 
general. Later, Sosia hopes that a proper oath will convince 
his opponent that he is telling the truth. His phraseology pro- 
duces another example of painfully obvious irony (435-7): 


SOS: per Iovem iuro med esse neque me falsum dicere. 
MER: at ego per Mercurium iuro tibi Iovem non credere ; 
nam iniurato seio plus credet mihi quam iurato tibi. 


Here again the humor of the god’s swearing by his own name 
and dwelling mischievously upon the slave’s ignorance comes 
from the obvious incongruities of the dramatic situation, and, 
once again, it fits the tone of the entire scene. In another scene 
(IV, i), Mercury comes to the top of the wall in answer to 
Amphitruo's loud knocking. He addresses the angry husband 
with language unquestionably ealeulated to be ironie (1021-2): 


tibi Iuppiter 
dique omnes irati certo sunt, qui sie frangas fores. 


It is, of course, precisely Jupiter who is causing the problem for 
Amphitruo, as the audience and Mercury well know. Therefore, 
& commonplace of speech takes on meaning far beyond Amphi- 
truo’s power to comprehend, thus producing comic irony. One 
could debate just how clearly language of this sort need be 
stated to classify as “obvious.” The examples which will be 
discussed below are straightforward enough to allow easy recog- 
nition in the theater, but the overtones and subtleties arising 
either from specific examples or from passages with similar 
themes separate the following material from the quotations just 
cited.? 

If one thing can be maintained about the omniscient audi- 
ence's knowledge of this play, it is that the gods, and especially 
Jupiter, are playing an unusual role in the action. This fact 
provides a background for the frequent use by the characters of 
many innocent exclamations based on the name Iuppiter or the 
forms of deus, that are either ironically humorous or are filled 
with ironie significance for the plot of the play. For example, 
when Sosia cries out to Mercury that he can have the name 


? See Stewart, Plautus and Euripides," pp. 3521f. and Galinsky, 
p. 207 for other examples of blatant irony in the play's language. 
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Sosia if only he will stop his beating, he says, ita di faciant, ut 
tu potius sis aique ego te ut verberem (380). His innocent 
expletive, ita di faciant, under the circumstances assumes a 
tinge of irony. In the same scene Sosia exclaims di inmortales, 
obsecro vostram fidem (455) to Mercury, and as he leaves the 
stage he says quod ille faa luppiter (461). Again, these 
common expressions become highly ironic. Sosia has been talk- 
ing to a deus inmortalis and has gotten nowhere with his beg- 
ging, and Iuppiter, ordinarily à common Plautine expletive, in 
this play evokes comie irony at the mere mention of Jupiter 
and Amphitruo together. When Sosia tries vainly to convince 
Amphitruo that his unlikely story is true, other common ex- 
pressions take on ironic overtones. For example, Amphitruo 
shouts the following at his slave: malum quod tibi di dabunt 
atque ego hodie/dabo (563-4); Iuppiter te/perdat (569-70). 
The first expression innocently touches upon the true circum- 
stances: the gods, or at least Mercury, have indeed given Sosia 
a rough time and, ironically, they will also give Amphitruo 
considerable trouble. In the second phrase Amphitruo is saying 
* God damn you” but will end up saying “ God damn me” or 
* Jupiter has ruined me” (cf. 1077) before the play is over. 
He is the last person who should be using this commonplace. 
Amphitruo shows an ironic tendency throughout the play to 
use both the name Iuppiter, either literally in speaking of the 
god or in exclamations like pro Juppiter, and the word di in 
common expressions (cf. 632, 780, 791, 822, 1051, 1089, 1180). 
Amphitruo is speaking in complete innocence, but owing to the 
circumstances of the plot and his relation to Jupiter of which he 
remains ignorant until the very end, these phrases take on over- 
tones of irony. Alcumena also utters similar phrases with 
equally ironic results as at 720 (deos quaeso) and at 831-4. In 
all, the various forms of deus occur about two dozen times in 
the play, and the name Iuppiter, or one of its forms, appears 
forty times. The plot of the play and the names of the char- 
acters prompt many of these uses, but the sheer number of 
occurrences is overwhelming when compared to the figures in 
other plays,?° and the “innocent” expressions noted above make 


19 See Gonzalez Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum, I (Leipzig, 1901-33), s.v. 
Iuppiter. 
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it clear that the use of these words has a definite function in 
producing almost at every turn irony in the play's language. . 
This use of verbal ironies in connection with Jupiter and 
the gods can be seen in more concentrated segments of the 
dialogue. A good example is found in the play’s final sequence. 
After his encounter with Jupiter, Amphitruo, incensed at having 
been made a fool of, decides to rush the house (1046-52): 


qui me Thebis alter vivit miserior? quid nune agam, 

quem omnes mortales ignorant et ludificant ut lubet? 

certumst, intro rupam in aedis: ubi quemque hominem 
aspexero, | 

si ancillam seu servom sive uxorem sive adulterum 

seu patrem sive avom videbo, optruncabo in aedibus. 

neque me Iuppiter neque di omnes id prohibebunt, si volent, 

quin sie faciam uti constitui. pergam in aedis nunciam. 


Here the comic irony is uproarious. Amphitruo vows that he 
will burst in even against the efforts of Jupiter and all the gods 
only to find himself leveled with a thunderbolt. No one would 
rationally challenge the irresistible power of Jupiter, but, ironi- 
cally, that is what Amphitruo has unknowingly done. The maid 
Bromia continues this irony. Although she knows the circum- 
stances which prompted the sudden storm (that is, the strange 
voice from Jupiter and his help in Alcumena’s labor), she uses 
a pair of common references to Jupiter, apparently without 
regard for their literal meanings, when she sees her master 
lying prostrate (1073-4) : 


numnam hunc percussit Iuppiter? 
' credo edepol, nam pro Iuppiter sepultust quasi sit mortuos. 


The use of Juppiter instead of fulmen and the exclamation pro 
Iuppiter evoke the comic irony of the situation. It is indeed 
Jupiter who has struck Amphitruo down, both literally with a 
thunderbolt and figuratively by cuckolding him. As if wishing 
to continue the emphasis on this ironic turn of events, Amphi- 
truo mutters as he picks himself up, totus timeo, ita med incre- 
puit Iuppiter (1077). If Bromia’s use of Iuppiter in this way 
was ironic, Amphitruo’s choice of the expression is doubly so. 
He speaks far more truthfully than he knows." It is not a 


11 If ‘there is the suggestion of Bacchus (Bromius) in the girl's name, 
Bromia, as some believe (Stewart, “ Plautus and Euripides," p. 351), 
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little ironic that Amphitruo is so totally in the dark this late 
in the play, for he has had ample evidence that something 
extraordinary has been happening. Further, he has just been 
through a direct confrontation with Jupiter (though that scene 
has been substantially lost). The irony of the situation is em- 
phasized by these ironies in language. As if to show us clearly 
that the ironic possibilities of the dialogue have not been lost 
on the playwright, Plautus closes his play with an intentional 
reference to Jupiter’s role in the action: nunc, spectatores, Lov? 
summi caussa clare plaudite (1146). 

Perhaps the most striking example of the type of verbal 
irony under discussion here occurs in Alcumena’s urgent plea 
for belief during her confrontation with Amphitruo. He ques- 
tions her and doubts her answers at every turn. Finally, she 
defends herself against his charge of adultery with a solemn 
oath (831-4): 


per supremi regis regnum iuro et matrem familias 
Iunonem, quam me vereri et metuere est par maxume, 
ut mi extra unum te mortalis nemo corpus corpore 
contigit, quo me .inpudicam faceret. 


To her the oath is surely a serious pronouncement.** Yet, at the 
same time, it strikes at the very heart of the play's irony. The 
obvious ironic element in the speech is the inclusion of Jupiter, 
the god who is causing her problems, but the passage goes beyond 
this one utterance. For, the inclusion of Juno's name is almost 
as ironic. She is the wife of Jupiter, of course, and so it is 
natural to link her name with his in this oath, and she is also 
the goddess of childbirth, and thus an especially apt goddess for 
Aleumena to invoke. And yet it is precisely Juno whom Alcu- 


the entire scene takes an additional comic irony, for it is a repre- 
sentative of the gods who meets Amphitruo. I think that the general 
subtlety of the Amphitruo would allow such a nuance, although it 
would, of course, have gone unnoticed to all but the most; observant in 
the audience, l 

12 Although the irony is overwhelming in this passage (see Duff, note 
1 supra), one would do well to heed the warning of J. A. Hanson, 
" Plautus as a Source Book for Roman Religion,” 7T.A.P.A. XC 
(1959), pp. 48-101: “ Alcmena, accused of infidelity by her husband, 
takes the . . . appropriate oath, which, despite its irony, must bé 
regarded ...as serious” (p. 95). 
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mena is offending most, for, as the Io legend attests, Juno could 
be very harsh even to the most innocent of Jupiter's darlings. 
Finally, when Alcumena says that mortalis nemo has touched 
her, it 1s ironic that her language is so technically correct. 
Nemo would be incorrect; mortalis nemo is quite correct, and 
the difference is basic to the plot. Ironically, she is both inno- 
cent and guilty of Amphitruo’s charges—innocent in intent and 
knowledge, guilty in strict fact. Her oath emphasizes her 
predicament. 

Significant examples of irony in language may be cited which 
do not involve Jupiter or the other gods. For example, in the 
opening scene one of Mercury’s comments to the audience em- 
phasizes the ironic accuracy of a remark by Sosia (287-90): 


SOS: ubi sunt isti scortatores qui soli inviti cubant? 

haec nox scita est exercendo scorto conducto male. 

MER: mew’ pater nune pro huius verbis recte et sapienter 
facit, 

qui complexus cum Alcumena cubat amans, animo 
opsequens. 


Sosia’s comment, intended only to emphasize how long it has 
been dark, describes the situation more accurately than he could 
imagine, for Jupiter is indeed making good use of the night as 
a scortater. Ironically, Aleumena, then, in all her innocence and 
purity, becomes a scortum by the terms of the comparison, as 
she becomes in fact by being the object of Jupiter’s self-in- 
dulging nature (animo obsequens). 

In his monologue after his encounter with Sosia, Mercury uses 
the double insemination which produces the twins to make an 
ironic little joke through a simple word play (481-5): 


alter decumo post mense nascetur puer 
quam seminatus<t>, alter mense septumo; 
eorum Amphitruonis alter est, alter Iovis 
verum minori puero maior est pater, 
minor maiori. 


Mercury intentionally emphasizes this little paradox in the order 
of each child's birth, and the resulting verbal irony is typical of 
the way that dialogue consistently brings up the ironies in the 
plot. 

Ironies of this kind can be seen in much more innocent com- 
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ments. For example, when Amphitruo continues to press Alcu- 
mena about her odd behavior at his sudden homecoming, Sosia 
warns inritabis crabrones (707). He means that Alcumena will 
get angry, but, ironically, Amphitruo is stirring up more of a 
hornet’s nest than either he or Sosia realizes. At another point 
Sosia strikes an ironic note with an apparently Innocent com- 
ment. The possibility of Alcumena’s producing as evidence for 
her story the patera which he knows is in Amphitruo’s trunk 
prompts Sosia to exclaim (785-6): 

tu peperisti Amphitruonem «alium», ego alium peperi Sosiam ; 

nune si patera pateram peperit, omnes congeminavimus. 


The slave’s observation is only meant to describe the strange 
appearance of a second Sosia and, apparently, a second Amphi- 
truo. But, ironically, twins will play an important part both in 
the plot and in the resolution of the confusion between Amphi- 
truo and Alcumena. 

In brief, the language of the Amphitruo exhibits many in- 
stances of irony. Verbal ironies range in subtlety from the most 
obvious references to the confusions inherent im the plot all the 
way to the careful insertions of apparently innocent remarks 
which take on additional overtones because of their ironic rela- 
tionship to the elements of the plot. Ironic statements are made 
involving the gods, especially Jupiter and Mercury. There are 
more “secular” references as well which emphasize the ironic 
elements of the play. This verbal interplay forms one part in 
the network of ironies in the Amphitruo. 

The next aspect of the play’s ironies to be examined is the 
irony in the plot. As in the case of verbal irony, some ironies 
of plot are predictable and obvious, but examples fundamental 
to the play’s meaning occur and show real subtlety in their uses. 

Perhaps the most obvious ironic feature of the plot is the part 
taken by the two gods, Mercury and Jupiter. The prologue 
makes it clear, of course, that this is an unusual situation (ipse 
hanc acturust Iuppiter comoediam./quid? admiratin estis? [88- 
9]). However, the irony of the deities’ assuming human forms 
and acting in a play does not escape the characters even within 
the body of the play. Mercury comments on the irony of his 
condition in his commentary on one of Sosia’s complaints 
(178-9) : 
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SOS: nec aequom anne iniquom imperet cogitabit. 
ergo in servitute expetunt multa iniqua: 
habendum et ferundum hoc onust cum labore. 
MER: satiust me queri illo modo servitutem: 

hodie qui fuerim liber, eum nunc 

potivit pater servitutis; 

bic qui verna natust queritur. 


Mercury's remark reveals the essence of the incongruity in his 
condition. His drop in status has been astronomical; hence, he 
finds it especially unnecessary for Sosia to be the one who com- 
plains, for he has known slavery from birth. Further, it is the 
ironie difference in power between these two slaves that brings 
about the humor in their encounter. In this same vein comedy 
is derived from Mercury's uncharacteristic position in Act One, 
scene three. Jupiter takes great pleasure in playing his part 
as an irascible master by cuffing his slave a number of times. 
Mercury again comments on his unfamiliar role: nequiter 
paene ecpedivii prima parasitatio (521).9 This inversion of 
roles, with Jupiter acting so much like a human and Mercury 
being treated like a slave, again provides the comedy, and empha- 
sizes the part they play in the plot. The overt recognition of 
this curious condition for the gods is at its clearest in Act 
Three, scene three. Mercury enters in the manner of a servus 
currens. He claims special privileges that the regular servus 
currens might not expect, however, since he is a special running 
slave (986-7) : 


nam mihi quidem herele qui minus liceat deo minitarier 
populo, ni decedat mihi, quam servolo in comoediis? 


This demonstrates clearly Mercury’s realization of his role. If 
he must be a running slave, he should at least be granted special 
powers as befits the world’s most powerful slave. In the same 
way, Jupiter’s acting the part of a mortal provides comic irony. 
We see him acting like the typical human master as he cuffs 
Mercury in mock annoyance. In Act Three, scenes two and three 


18 See D. Guilbert, “Mercure-Sosie dans lAmphitryon de Plaute. 
Un. rôle de parasite de comédie," L.H.C., XXXI (1963), pp. 52-63. 
Guilbert shows that the role played by Mereury is in the tradition of 
the comic parasite, and that it is really in this role that the god serves 
his father. Hence, Mercury's change of condition is even more ironie: 
he takes the form of a slave and the role of a parasite. 
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Jupiter himself suffers in a typical human situation—he must 
bear his wife’s wrath. The humor of this common comic situ- 
ation is amplified by the irony of Jupiter’s true position. Alcu- 
mena is actually arguing with the king of the gods, not her 
husband. Finally, in the lost scene where Jupiter harasses 
Amphitruo himself, the god’s change of role is the key to the 
humor, just as the humor of the scene between Mercury and 
Sosia was based in great part on the inversion of Mercury’s 
position. 

In summary, the obvious incongruity between what the gods 
really are and the human roles they play provides the setting 
for much comic irony in the plot of the Amphitruo. The irony 
of their positions is not lost on the characters themselves, and 
several direct observations are made by Mercury on his position. 
These direct references help to concentrate attention on the 
potential irony of these situations, which one might overlook 
without such emphasis. This aspect of irony in the plot is 
quite obvious, but it is no less basic to the over-all structure of 
the Amphitruo. 

Another, and subtler, irony in the plot is found in the 
similarity of Sosia’s problems arising from his encounter with 
Mercury (I, i: 153-462) and his subsequent difficulty in ex- 
plaining his experience to Amphitruo (II, i: 551-632) to those 
of Aleumena when she is mistreated at the hands of Amphitruo 
and Sosia (II, ii: 633-860). The irony of the contrasting 
scenes is based, to a large extent, on the fact that Alcumena 
is both innocent and guilty of Amphitruo’s charges. She has 
done nothing wrong, and yet his accusations are true. But 
another, less obvious irony arises from the similarity of her 
treatment with that of Sosia in the earlier scenes, for, although 
the stories of the two involve the same confusions, neither Sosia 
nor Amphitruo makes any real connection between the two 
situations. In each of these scenes there is a marked emphasis 
on one character accusing another of lying. The accused counters 
by maintaining that everything said is true. For example, 
Mercury tells Sosia, at iam faciam ut verum dicas dicere (845) ; 
he jokes that Sosia has come compositis mendaciis (366); 
Sosia insists vera dico (895); Mercury tells the slave omnia 
ementitu’s (411). The argument reaches its climax in Sosia’s 
supporting his veracity with an oath, which Mercury counters 
with an oath of his own (485-6): 
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SOS: per Iovem med esse neque me falsum dicere. 
MER: at ego per Mercurium iuro tibi Iovem non credere; 


The comic irony of language in this passage has already been 
noted. The exchange is also indicative of the conflict between 
truth and falsehood in the scene. These lines show an essential 
element in the irony of the plot. Sosia is telling the truth but 
cannot make Mercury believe him, and since he is a god, Mercury 
is beyond the control of human rules. In a monologue Mercury 
provides a transition between his treatment of the slave and 
Amphitruo’s treatment: tle adeo illum mentiri sibt/eredet 
(468-9). He rightly forecasts the trouble when Sosia will have 
to face his next inquisitor, Amphitruo. Again, Sosia has to 
defend his word. The following are examples: 


vera dico (562) 

verum hau mentior (573) 

AMP: quoius ego hodie in tergum istaec faxo expetant 
mendacia. 

SOS: Amphitruo, miserruma istaec miseria est servo bono, 

apud erum qui vera loquitur, si id vi verum vincitur. 
(589-91) 


Three other themes contribute to this motif. They can be 
called for convenience sleeping vs. waking,‘* drunkenness vs. 
sobriety, and sanity vs. insanity. Sleeping, drunkenness, and 
insanity all suggest conditions in which reality is dulled, and, 
hence, support the theme of falsehood; waking, sobriety, and 
sanity, on the other hand, are states in which reality can be 
clearly perceived, and so support the theme of truth. 

Sosia sets the mood of the sleeping-waking theme with a 
remark meant to show his apprehension ot Moereury's threats 
(297-8) : 

nunc propterea quod me meus erus 
fecit ut vigilarem, hie pugnis faciet hodie ut dormiam. 


Immediately Mercury talks of putting him to sleep (305-6; 
313). Later, while defending himself against Mercury’s de- 
mands, he asks, non loquor, non vigilo (407). In Act Two, 
scene one, Amphitruo accuses him of having dreamed his ex- 


14 See Galinsky, p. 218, for this theme. Galinsky is, however, inter- 
ested in its relevance to a Scipionic interpretation: 
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perience, and Sosia defends himself as he did against Mercury 
(620-4) : 


AMP: sed quid ais? num obdormivisti dudum? SOS: 
nusquam gentium. 

AMP: ibi forte istum si vidisses quendam in somnis Sosiam. 

SOS: non soleo ego somniculose eri imperia persequi. 

vigilans vidi, vigilans nune <ut> video, vigilans fabulor, 

vigilantem ille me iam dudum vigilans pugnis contudit. 
'The theme of drunkenness-sobriety begins when Sosia meta- 
phorieally speaks of the length of the night by observing credo 
ego hac noctu Nocturnum obdormwisse ebrium (272), 5 and 


credo edepol equidem dormire Solem atque adpotum probe; 
mira sunt nisi invitavit sese in cena plusculum. (282-3) 


In these passages the idea of drunkenness is linked with sleep. 
There is an obvious connection between these themes, although 
it is not always so clearly drawn as here. The theme continues 
with Sosia’s admission that he was drunk during the battle 
(429 ff.). It is also recalled by Amphitruo while he is question- 
ing the slave: homo hic ebrius est, ut opinor (574) and ubi 
bibisti? (575). Sosia assures his master non ego cum vino 
simitu ebibi imperium tuom (631). The final theme, sanity- 
insanity, is introduced by Mercury: hic homo [Sosia] sanus non 
est (402). His comment here is little more than a common- 
place, but the notion recurs when Sosia meets Amphitruo. The 
master asks quas, malum, nugas? satin tu sanus es? (604). 
Again, the phrase is essentially colloquial, with little regard for 
the literal meaning of the expression, but this theme will be 
more fully developed when these two meet Alcumena in Act 
Two, scene two. 

The presence of these themes (with the exception of drunken- 


18 fn this passage Nocturnus has been identified with Bacchus. See 
Leon Herrmann, “L'Actualité dans lAmphitryon de Plaute,” A.0., 
XVII (1948), pp. 317-22 (especially pp. 317-19), but, also, Roger 
Goossens, “‘Nocturnus’ dans P ‘Amphitryon’ de Plaute,” Latomus, 
VIII (1949), pp. 97-108, who denies this interpretation. Herrmann’s 
arguments are attacked well by Goossens, but Stewart defends Herr- 
mann’s interpretation convincingly (“Nocturnus in Plautus"). The 
whole idea of a “ Bacchic” theme in the play acts as an undertone for 
the theme of drunkenness-sobriety, but see my remarks in note 1l 
supra. 
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ness-sobriety) in the dialogue while Amphitruo and Sosia argue 
with Alcumena helps to emphasize the basic irony of that scene. 
The insinuations against Sosia made by first Mercury, then 
Amphitruo, are all made against Aleumena. Ironically, Amphi- 
truo and Sosia cannot bring together the many strands of evi- 
dence which could have unraveled the bizarre situation, or at 
least revealed its presence, and yet they seem so sure of them- 
selves. The result is that Aleumena, a woman of exceptional 
virtue and high position, is treated like an untrustworthy slave. 

The themes of sanity-insanity and sleeping-waking occur 
frequently in this scene. Through their inferences that Alcu- 
mena is either insane or has dreamed her experience Amphitruo 
and Sosia insinuate that she is lying. Aleumens defends her 
position strongly: 


AMP: haec quidem deliramenta loquitur. SOS: paullisper 
mane, 

dum edormiscat unum somnum. AMP: quaene vigilans 
somniat? 

ALC: equidem ecastor vigilo et vigilans id quod factum est 
fabulor. (696-8) 

SOS: non tu scis? Bacchae bacchanti si velis advorsarier, 

ex insana insaniorem facies, feriet saepius; (703-4)! 

ALC: vera dico. (736) 

AMP: Na ego tuo’ sim? ne me appella, falsa, falso nomine. 
(813 

AMP: vera istaec velim. 
E m dico, sed nequiquam, quoniam non vis credere. 
834-5 


She stands her ground to the end, unlike Sosia, who accedes to 
Mercury’s pressures. Although she has been treated like a slave, 
she does not herself react like a slave. The similarity in imagery 
in this scene to that in the scene where Sosia is harassed. empha- 
sizes the similarity in irony, and the significant difference, in 
their treatments. 

Another aspect of irony in the plot is found in the arrange- 
ment of episodes. The sections are arranged in such a way that 
they highlight the treatment of Amphitruo. Galinsky’s scheme 


1° This passage is reminiscent of the “Bacchic” theme. It is, also, 
the one suggestion of drunkenness-sobriety in the scene, but the em- 
phasis in this instance is on Bacchic insanity. 
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demonstrates the basic rhythm of the episodes." The ironic 
parallels and contrasts in the various episodes are especially 
apparent in the similarities between Mercury’s treatment of 
Sosia and the harassment of Amphitruo by Mercury and Jupiter. 
Although most of the scene in which Amphitruo is maltreated 
is lost, still Mercury’s manner is revealed in 1021-34, and Amphi- 
truo’s frustration and anger, not to mention confusion, in 1035- 
52 suggest that Jupiter has treated him in much the same way 
as Mercury has done. Ironically, then, Amphitruo is forced to 
undergo the same sort of treatment as Sosia, whose story of the 
experience the master dismissed as impossible. The irony of the 
scene becomes clearer when one realizes that the master and 
imperator has been treated like a common slave. Further, the 
contrast is striking between the play’s first segment, in which 
Amphitruo’s military success is described (186-261), and the 
last segment, in which Amphitruo is leveled by Jupiter’s thun- 
derbolt (1053 ff.). Throughout the last part of the play there 
is an emphasis on Amphitruo, the imperator.*® Ironically, in the 
last scene the mighty imperator, who has been beaten down re- 
peatedly as the play has progressed, is knocked flat by lightning. 
It is more than accident, and not a little ironic, that in describ- 
ing the mysterious events of Alcumena’s delivery Bromia refers 
to Jupiter as summus imperator divom atque hominum Iuppiter 
(1121). The ironic difference in mortal and divine power— 
ironic because of Amphitruo’s complete ignorance that any 
competition of the sort was involved—is obvious. The human 
general, haughty and self-assured as he has been first in the 


17 Galinsky’s scheme (p. 206) is as follows: 
Soliloquy of Sosia: human events; Heracleidae; Amphitruo victorious 
(186-261) 
Mercury meets Sosia (262-498) 
Jupiter and Alcumena (499-550) 
AMPHITRUO AND ALCUMENA (633-860) 
Jupiter and Aleumena (861-983) 
Amphitruo meets Jupiter (1035-52, and most of the fere 300 
versus qui exciderunt) 
Soliloquy of Bromia: divine events; birth of Heracles; Amphitruo 
prostrate and then adfectus inmortali gloria (1053-1146) 
18 See Halkin (supra, note 2) for an analysis of Sosia’s report as a 
demand for a triumph. The idea of the returning conqueror occurs 
regularly in the play. 
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face of the enemy, and then in doubting his slave and wife, 
learns just how limited his strength is sub specie deorum. 
Ironies are found even in minor aspects of the plot. At several 
points in the play sacrifice to Jupiter is mentioned. 'The com- 
batants sacrifice to the god before the battle (229-80). Sosia 
suggests that Alcumena’s story is a dream by saying that she 
could sacrifice to Jupiter of Portents (prodigialis Iuppiter 
[739]). When Jupiter leaves Aleumena the second time he says 
in obvious comic irony that he is going to sacrifice to Jupiter 
(946 ff.). Mercury taunts Amphitruo in this exchange (1034): 


MER: sacrufico ego tibi. AMP: qui? MER: quia enim 
te macto infortunio. 


This continues to accentuate the theme of sacrifice. At the end 
of the play Amphitruo calls for sacrificial instruments so that 
he can make his peace with Jupiter. This act completes the 
references with Amphitruo ironically preparing to do in defeat 
what he had done earlier in victory and what his cuckolder had 
done while impersonating him.*® A second example of irony in 
a minor point is found in the description of the patera given to 
Amphitruo as a token of merit. The vessel plays a significant 
role in the plot, for by giving an exact copy of it to Alcumena 
Jupiter provides her with physical proof of his visit. In a sense 
then the cup is one of the things which agitates Amphitruo. 
Sosia also tries to use the cup to prove his identity by demanding 
that Mercury describe it. The god gives the description: it has 
the motif of Sol rising with his four-horse chariot (422). For 
the really attentive in the audience this provides an ironic 
twist: it is precisely the fact that the sun is not rising which is 
adding to Amphitruo’s troubles. In the darkness of the extended 
night Jupiter is completing his pleasure. The patera is at the 
same time then both a symbol of Amphitruo’s troubles and 
an instrument used in his defeat. 

Now that we have examined these ironies of language and plot 
separately, perhaps it will be helpful to consider their inter- 
relation. As we have seen, the omniscience of the audience is 
the key to verbal irony in the Amphitruo. Passages become 
ironic when the audience can see the incongruity between what 


1? Again, see Halkin, pp. 303-4. He notes the irony of Amphitruo’s 
trying to honor the very god who is humiliating him (and, I would 
add, even mocking him). 
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the character thinks he means (ox pretends to mean) and what 
his statement actually conveys. These incongruities usually 
arise, of course, from the fact that situations and relationships 
between individuals take on a meaning, when seen from the 
point of view of the plot as a whole, different from their ap- 
parent explanations when viewed as isolated incidents. Hence, 
verbal irony is directly dependent upon the plot. As we have 
seen, however, there is not a one to one correlation between irony 
of language and irony of plot. Segments of the plot are ironic 
in themselves even though they may also contain ironic lan- 
guage (for example, although Alcumena’s oath [831-4] is ironic 
in its phraseology, still it is indicative of the greater irony 
arising from the way she is treated). In short, then, although 
verbal irony is dependent upon a knowledge of the plot, it has 
an independent existence. But the use of so much irony in the 
language of the play creates an atmosphere which intensifies 
one’s understanding of the ironies of plot. In turn, the plot 
exhibits examples of irony which do not specifically contain 
verbal ironies, while in other instances ironies of language and 
plot are found working together. The resulting effect is cumu- 
lative, and these types of irony, when they are taken as a whole, 
reveal a strong emphasis upon irony in the play. Before dis- 
cussing the importance of this framework of irony to the inter- 
pretation of the Amphitruo, it will be instructive to look briefly 
at its characters. 

If we examine critically four of the characters, Alcumena, 
Sosia, Amphitruo, and Jupiter, we see that Alcumena’s purity 
contrasts notably with the faults of the others. She is completely 
devoted to her husband and very sorry to see him leave, but she 
allows him to go without rancor. Yet she recognizes her rights 
and defends herself vigorously against unjust charges. In short, 
she demonstrates the virtues of a loving wife while maintaining 
her integrity as a strong person who will not allow herself to be 
abused. 

One of Sosia’s most reprehensible acts is his treatment of 
Alcumena. In general, the slave is a typical coward. He is 
drunk during the battle; Mercury plays on his fear to steal his 
identity ; °° he cowers when he is forced to explain his bizarre 


20 Sosia’s struggles for self-identity form the subject of Hazel 
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encounter to Amphitruo. But when he finds an ally in Amphi- 
truo, he takes the lead in ridiculing and abusing Alcumena, even 
though his experience is similar to the one she describes. Sosia 
is the last person who should be allowed to mistreat Alcumena, 
Amphitruo’s conduct is almost as bad. We learn from Sosia’s 
description of the battle and the circumstances surrounding it 
that his master dealt fairly with the Teleboians, giving them 
the opportunity for a settlement before the battle, but he showed 
outstanding leadership and exceptional valor during it. Yet, in 
his first two appearances he is harsh with his slave and ex- 
tremely unjust to his wife. Sosia’s story is hard to believe, and 
his over-all conduct does not make us sympathetic to him, but 
the reaction to Alcumena’s statements is rash and unkind. 
Sosia’s account of his experience might have offered his master 
a clue to the unusual events that have occurred, and under any 
circumstances such a fine woman deserves the utmost considera- 
tion instead of hasty accusations. Amphitruo exhibits much 
more admirable traits in his conduct as a public figure than in 
his dealings with those close to him. Finally, Jupiter treats 
the human characters quite unfairly. He seduces Aleumena in a 
way which causes her virtue to be questioned unjustly and makes 
a fool of Amphitruo when he tries to get to the bottom of his 
wife’s apparent infidelity. Amphitruo deserves to be treated 
harshly because of his conduct toward Aleumena. But, although 
Jupiter seems to be considerate of Aleumena, consoling her grief 
at his first departure, trying to calm her after the argument with 
Amphitruo, delivering her children without pain, and finally 
clarifying the confusion, still, she is the one who suffers most 
and least deserves this misery. Jupiter treats her capriciously, 
and her discomfort is primarily for the benefit of his pleasure. 

The interaction of these characters might be passed over as 


Barnes' interesting little study. She shows that Sosia's predicament 
reveals that he is in the final analysis & stranger to himself. I can- 
not agree that this theme is the primary philosophical point in the 
play, although I certainly agree that this aspect of understanding one's 
true nature extends to Amphitruo and is part of the ironic framework 
on which the play is built. 

21 Duff says, “Alemena’s character is apparent in her unaffected 
grief over parting from her husband, her love of virtue, and conscious 
freedom from wilful guilt. Her spotless honesty makes the supreme god 


a charlatan” (p. 129). 
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simply an element in the exposition of the comedy. Things do 
work out in the end. But we must view all this in the light of 
the play’s ironies. The framework of ironies shows clearly the 
subtlety of Plautus’ composition, and it continually brings into 
question the exact meaning of situations, for things are often 
not the way they appear on the surface. This fact is brought 
home in many passages, both of pure humor and of serious 
import, which cause the serious possibilities of the plot to 
emerge. Within the humorous setting a virtuous woman is 
unjustly abused and several human (and divine) failings be- 
come clear. We see a basic aspect of the coward’s behavior in 
Sosia’s treatment of Aleumena. In Amphitruo we find a man 
more tolerant and considerate of the outside world than of his 
wife. Finally, we see a basic theme of tragedy: our lives can 
be completely disrupted, a woman’s virtue tarnished, a hero 
toppled, all by the caprice of an amoral cosmic force. As I have 
said, these circumstances are emphasized by the irony in the 
play’s language and plot. Although they are not the issues that 
cause us to laugh as the play unfolds, still, these serious topics 
lie just below the surface, and the irony helps to bring them 
into view when the festivities have ended and there is time for 
reflection. 


WATER EB. FOREHAND. 
FLORDA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


FOUR PAPYRI FROM THE YALE COLLECTION. 


The following papyri are part of the collection housed in the 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University, 
and are published here with the kind permission of its officials. 
The first three are private letters from the first three centuries 
A. D., while the fourth is a letter from a strategos to an epi- 
strategos, dated A. D. 280/281. Each has points of special 
interest! 


1. LETTER OF COMPLAINTS AND PROTESTATIONS. 
P. Yale inv. 1289 9.8 x 11.8 em. I-II cent. A. D. 


Bought in Paris in September 1931, this papyrus is of un- 
known provenance, and no place-names are mentioned in the 
text. It has a light brown color except for a strip on the verso, 
which carried the address and which, apparently being more 
exposed than the rest, has a deep grayish cast. There are four 
discernible vertical ereases and six horizontal ones. Some of the 
creases have developed into cracks, and there are signs of 
abrasion along some others; near the top a hole has been created 
at a point where a vertical and a horizontal crease meet. Both 
the right-hand and the left-hand margins have been preserved, 
but apparently a fold is missing from the top, and at least one 
from the bottom (at least two if we posit a margin at the foot 
of the text at least as wide as that on the top). The upper and 
lower left-hand corners of the papyrus have been torn away. 


1I have received considerable assistance from preliminary reports of 
students and from conversations with friends and professors, all of 
whom are duly mentioned below. I am grateful to Prof. Ramsey Mac- 
Mullen who introduced me to Probus with his usual humor and patience. 
But above all I would like to acknowledge here my indebtedness to 
Prof. Naphtali Lewis who unfailingly and constantly helped me from 
the beginning with advice and suggestions. It ought to be noted that 
I alone remain responsible for all opinions and interpretations offered 
herein, 

a For the preparation of this papyrus I was able to consult the pre- 
liminary reports of Marcia E. Weinstein and Leslie S. B, MacCoull 
Miller, written in 1966 and submitted to Prof. CO, Bradford Welles. 
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The writing is with the fibers on the recto, but not on the 
verso. The script is relatively fast, and the writer has diff- 
culties not so much with the formation of letters as with choice 
of words. There is a marked absence of ligatures, only alpha 
almost always joined to the following letter, and the omega is 
notable for its flat bottom. Script of this type is common in 
letters and documents of the first and second centuries A. D. 

The letter is addressed to a man, but the sex of the sender is 
not obvious. Given the attitude evinced throughout (one of 
strong affection and emotional distress), and the mention of the 
performance of constant supplications to Aphrodite, one would 
infer that the writer is & woman, and, possibly, the wife of the 
recipient, although she now lives in another house (cf. line 17). 
She had expected his arrival on three successive dates subse- 
quent to his stealthy (we may assume) departure on 15 Tubi, 
but has been disappointed on all three occasions. There follow 
her declaration of love (in answer to a previous letter of his), 
and her complaint that she has failed to receive either the flask 
of oil or the money that he had written had been sent to her. 
The letter ends with an exchange of greetings from household 
to household, and the papyrus breaks off before the formulaic 
farewell address. 


1t 19-20 TOL| dirá 
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Translation. 


[- — to — —] her dearest [very many greetings]. 

Before all I salute you. I always make supplication for you 
before the lady Aphrodite. Next I am amazed how you left me 
on the 15th of Tubi with the pretense that you were going to 
the village for me. I was expecting you to come on the Sth of 
Mecheir and on the 1st of Pachon and Pauni. You informed 
me through the letter sent to me by you that you all despised 
me. The god knows how I love and honor you in my soul like 
my brother! You informed me that you had sent me a flask 
of oil, and money, but you did not inform me by whom you 
sent, nor have I received it (stc). 

All your friends salute you by name. Chairemon salutes you. 
I salute all in the house by name. ... if you have time... 


Commentary. 


4. *Adpodiry: Although Aprhodite appears in a proskynema 
(S. B., 7968b, rò rpooxtynpa | *“Adpodice [sic]), I have not been 
able to find any mention of a proskynema to her in any other 
published letters. The goddess had many temples and shrines 
throughout Egypt (e.g. Tentyra, Aphroditopolis, Memphis, 
Ombos, Pathyris, Philae; cf. the index, s.v. Aphrodite, in W. 
Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Agypten [Leipzig, 
1905]), but none of these should necessarily be considered as 
the provenance of the papyrus. The goddess also shared the 
temples of other gods, and it is conceivable that the proskynema 
mentioned here was performed before a small household shrine. 

j[erepo]v: expressions like 75 wpórov uiv . . . Sorepoy 8$ or mpó 
wdvrov/Tayrós pév . . . vorepoy 9€ are very frequent in papyri, as 
well as in classical Greek. The asyndeton here is a stylistic 
peculiarity evident throughout the letter. 
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6. «[e]poocBókovv: it looks as if the scribe had meant to write 
eptéuevoy or the like, but after having written the preposition 
she shifted in midstream to rpocedéxovy. The change was effected 
by erasing the first epsilon and altering the iota to an omicron. 

10-11. The invocation of the deity as a witness to one's 
sincerity or truthfulness is not unparalleled in papyri, but all 
nine references offered by Preisigke, Wörterbuch, s.v. 0eós, are 
much later (IV-VII centuries A. D.). 

18. xaA«óv: I take this to mean “money” here, rather than 
pure bronze (cf. P. Hib., 66, 4; 8.B., 4869, IT, 26; P. Ozy., 
748, 23; and P. Tebt., 105, 58). It may well have the conno- 
tation of “small change." 

17. ve.aro( ): Weinstein read ceraro(v). Tékvo(v) is pos- 
sible, but very forced palaeographically, and it does not seem to 
make any sense. A horizontal stroke over the omega here is the 
only sign of abbreviation used by tbe writer in the surviving 
portion of the letter. 

18. Sedramovets: the reading is quite uncertain, and the name 
(if it is a name) does not appear in Preisigke’s Namenbuch. 

19. .¢dou: it is possible that we have .pov. 


2. LETTER FROM A SON TO HIS FATHER. 
P. Yale inv. 1533 97.5 x 14.0 cm. II cent. A. D. 


This papyrus was purchased in Paris in June 1933.8 Its 
provenance is unknown, and no place-names are mentioned in 
the text. It has a light tan color, except for a deeper brown 
section above the center and another one at the bottom. The 
margins are: top, 1.5 em. ; left, 3.0 cm.; bottom, 3.0 em. ; right, 
varying from none to 2.0 cm. The writing is along the fibers 
in a black, very well preserved ink, with the exception of lines 


“The preliminary reports of Donald Reinfeld and Robert E. Bennett, 
both dated 1966, were read in connection with this papyrus. But 
above all I owe much to the discussions I had with Mr. John Adams, 
who had prepared a transcript of the text, and who offered me both 
suggestions and criticism. 
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26-7, which were written over an area from which a strip of 
horizontal fibers had been lost (or removed) prior to the execu- 
tion of the writing. There is only one noticeable horizontal 
crease (along line 19), and three vertical ones. The right 
vertical crease has deteriorated into a break, except for a few, 
isolated, places, and so has the right part of the horizontal 
crease, with the result that the lower right-hand section of the 
letter was separated and lost. This would indicate that the 
papyrus was folded first horizontally, and then from left to 
right three times. The verso of the upper part of the third fold, 
counting from the left, bears the address. 

The general appearance of the script is like that of nos. 27 
(B. G.U., 417) and 28 (B. G. U., 423) in Schubart’s Papyri 
Graecae Berolinenses (Bonn, 1911), both of which are private 
letters from the second century. The writing is neat, clear, and 
swift, and is the work of an experienced scribe. Neither his 
orthography, however, nor his grammar displays such a high 
degree of expertise. There is confusion of cases (7-8), loss of 
intervocalic gamma (8), confusion between . and e (4, 5, 6, 
8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 20, 22, 28; the second hand perpetrates the 
same error in 29), and confusion between e and az (4, 7, 24, 26). 
There are only two lectional signs, an apostrophe in évéy'|kavres 
(7-8), and a diaeresis over initial ypsilon (8, 15, 20, 24; the 
second hand does the same in 29). On the verso two abbrevia- 
tions are used in the address, the first of which is quite intricate 
(cf. below, note ad loc.). 
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ryv jpépay Oi và Kone 
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Translation. 

Heras to Dioskoros, my father, very, many, greetings. 

Before all I pray for your prosperity, and. health, and I. make 
supplication for you daily before the. lord: Sarapis and: the, gods 
who. share his temple. We thank the gods. who have. kept; us: iu 
good health, for we were saved from great toils; and dangers. 
You too. ought to thank the gods. for oun salvation: Expect. us 
around vintage time. If it is within your. power to do something 
in the house, do it; and let. it. be your: task to: wash: your ... . 
every day (?) because of .... 

[Erased: Y salute] I heard. talk about. the. house where I. live, 
that Sabinos has bought it up. If indeed it is clear that Sabinos 
obstructs you from managing affairs regarding, the house, claim- 
ing that he, wishes to. demolish it, think about the opposite ...., 
for I hear that it is being sold by Peiteos. But strive so that we 
don't depart into .... 

I salute all our relatives and all our friends.. 

I pray for your health and ....in good health and prosperity. 

[Address] Deliver to Dioskoros, from Heras his son. 


ee ee ea tae 
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Commentary. 


7-8. évéy'kavres: the verb is used, with apparently the same 
meaning, in P. Oxy., 210 (passim), a theological work of the 
third century. 

8. beévovres: this is the only occurrence of loss of intervocalic 
gamma in this letter (cf. Mayser, I, pp. 164 £.) ; in lines 4 and 
29 the gamma is retained. But cf. below, note on line 15. 

11. 6«o|:i]s: both the omicron and the sigma are almost 
totally lost in the break of the crease, and [óc] occupies the 
space above o[:]«. 

19. «pds ras rpóy[a]s: For the vintage of grapes, cf. B. G. U., 
1089 (a Byzantine document, “aus dem Bericht eines Gutsver- 
walters,” as the editor terms it), and P. Fay., 183 (IV cent. 
A. D.), which contains some directions about wine-making. For 
the expression used in the Yale letter, cf. P. Hamb., 23, 29 
(A.D. 569) x[alè rod epo? yevopévov ka" éros róv rpvyav, and 
P. Tebt. 29, 11 xa0[cory]kór|o]s obv roð Séovros xatlplod ris 
Tloóygs]. Vintage took place around July-August, cf. P. Strass., 
1, 8 (A. D. 510) xai[p]o? vpóygs à Mecopy up. 

15. «pov: the rho is partially damaged but fairly clear, but 
the omicron may be an tota. I am unable to decipher what the 
writer means, and there is a possibility of a loss of intervocalic 
gamma (cf. above, note on line 8). In Reinfeld’s paper, pre- 
pared during the 1966 Summer Institute of the American Society 
of Papyrologists, there is the following note: * Prof. [Erie G.] 
Turner has suggested [that] we have here a confusion for deAov, 
which might be glassware used in the preparation of wine." 

15-16. xa8gc|rgv: the first eta is damaged but rather clear; 
the sigma is doubtful. Perhaps this is an error for ka6* éxdoryy. 

17. mapýkovoa: I take it that the verb must mean here “ to 
hear accidentally, to hear talk of” (so L.S.J.) Preisigke, 
Wörterbuch, s.v. wapakoío, lists only examples the meaning of 
which is “nicht hóren wollen, ausser Achtlassen, ungehorsam 
sein,” 

rls oixtas] and 20 ris oix-]: restored by J. Adams. 

18. é£wyópacev: the verb is not listed in Preisigke’s Wörter- 
buch, and L. S.J. offers only one example of the verb meaning 
“to buy up,” and this too is used in connection with buildings, 
Plut, V. Crassi, 2, 4, eEyyopale và xatdpeva (sc. oixoSopjuara). 
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20. Of. P. Osy., 1671, 4-6 (III cent. A.D.) 6 Gekámporos 

TOAAG | fiv évoxAet wept ris euBodys ToU atrov. 
. 91. kofe[Aev]: restored by Bennett. The verb is used norm- 
ally for the razing of buildings: cf. P. Soc., 620, 28 (eépyacrnp- 
wy), 546, 5 (roíiyovs), P. Petr., IL, 12, 1, 11 (oréyas), and P. 
Amh., 54, 3( oikos xaSeipynpévos, the walls of which, however, are 
still standing). 

22. Ow[: reading by Adams. Bennett read 8ó[pav] and this is 
what one would expect, but I find it impossible to read ypsilon 
here; equally impossible I find Oe[eAtav] or the like.. 

23. àrévavrı is invariably a preposition in extant classical 
literature and papyri, judging by the examples offered by L. S.J. 
and Preisigke. The only example of its use as an adjective 
offered by L. S. J. is Inscr. Prien., 3%, 168, eis róv árévavre Bovyóv. 
Such a usage is very frequent in modern Greek (demotike). 

Ore: reading is Adams. 

[dros] is diee. by py plus indicative future in line 25. 

28. Probably the line ended with something like kal xadds 
éxew, cf. P. Flor. II, 230. In P. Osy., 1766 the editors read 
éppGoÜa,. [kal óXokAgpáv] oe cbdogotvra kal eÜrvyoUvro kal ebmpa- 
yourra cois maou evyopat. 

29. eb [8idyovras]: this is offered exempl gratia, and as a 
repetition of the thought expressed in lines 3-4. Other possi- 
bilities (taken from F. X. J. Exler, A Study in Greek Emsto- 
lography [Washington, 1923], pp. 74-7) include ecirvyoivras 
(P. Osy., 1768, 1220, 1219), eb mpárrovras (P. Oxy., 527), 
ebkoro)yras (P. S.I., 286), cdavOoivras (B. G. U., 1080) ; cf. also 
above, note on line 28. 

Verso: the reading àm(ó90)s is not at all certain. The writer 
„has used an abbreviation which looks like a pi the first hasta of 
which ends in what appears to be an alpha and the other in 
what resembles a sigma. 

T(apà): the papyrus has a barely visible pt with a long 
slanting stroke across it. 

Margin: the word Aùpņà is written across the left-hand mar- 
gin, and the handwriting is conceivably that of the first hand; 
but it appears to have no connection with the main body of the 
letter, and is probably an abandoned afterthought, or the re- 
mains of another document. 
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3. LETTER OF CONDOLENCE. 
P: Yale inv. 663 1429: x 19:7 em. TER cent. A. D. 


Acquired in Paris in 1981, this is a papyrus of unknown pro- 
venance; although: the village: of Bakchius is. mentioned in the 
address. It is a rather thick and coarse papymus, of a: light 
brown color, with a. few worm-holes; and: it: has. been: preserved 
almost in: its: entirety; the right-hand: side having been: partially 
worn away.. The margins: ares: top; 01:em:; left, 1.0:emr.; bot- 
tom; 2.5 emi; right, varying from none to: 3:0:cm:.. The: papyrus 
has: been: folded. ten: times along the: lines of seript, and: om the 
verso: there: is. written the address on the: sixth. fold, counting 
from: the: top:. 

The reeto: consists of 19: lines. of. script; written: along’ the 
fibers with a thick pen and black ink which. has been: rubbed off 
at places, but never to. the point: of making the letters: illegible. 
The writer uses 2 predominantly book-hand: style, although it 
would: be more: accurate: to. say that: he: is: trying: to employ- one, 
for’ he occasionally lapses into a cursive style: His letters: are 
rather: large and heavy, and Hgatures are: employed! sparingly 
and without any consistency. The overzall effect: is: that: of a 
person who: is: not: very: skilled with the pen; but. who: nonethe- 
less-is valiantly making an effort to-write.a handsome; respectable 
script. Many of his: letters: carry’ a. serif, amd some are: very 
beautifully shaped, but. at. times: even omicron. seems. to: have 
eaused. the. writer difficulties. In. general appearance, the writing 
isi not; unlike: that. of P. Lund. Uniw.-Bibl., TV, 18: (Roberts, 
Greek Literary Hands, 23b), dated between A. D:. 260: and’ 97/0. 

The: text is that of a: letter: of condolence: from Isidoros to 
TausenoupBis. who also bears. the Roman name; Valeria (cf. 
address or the verso), am inhabitant of Bakchias, whose husband 
has died. Letters of this kind are very rare, andi F know: of only 
two. otherg,.P.. Oxy:, 13874; w Christian: letter of the:sixth century, 
full of characteristic Byzantine extravagances: of expression, and 
Ph. Oxy. 11 (Wileken, Clenestomathae,. nov. 479). now: P:. Yale 
inv. 32; m very sensitive letter: of the second century; im which, 
av Wileken. observed. (cbidi,. pi 564) "gewisse Formeln des 
Briefstils sinnig- umgewandelt sind.” P: Yale inv. 663 has no 
new turns of phrase, but while it stants: at: æ slow and dignified 
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pace, it ends with a series-of.short:asyndeta, the writer jumping 
from subject to.subject in.no logical order. 


1 Toiðwpos Tavoevoðpi th Tyu- 
orát Acor, xaipey. 
apo mavres eyopat oc ivyeat].vew] 
‘Kal rò arpookivguiá, ool] meia] 
l4 ~ 
5 kar éxdoryy fjuépay rape |78] 
Kople Sapdartd. Alay éXourij- 
Onv mept Tod .cvvBiov .cov ws me- 
~ r - mw QN OX np sew t i 
pi Teppavoð rod à8eXoU pilov]. 
QANA Odpor kat "yevvdtog 
LO épe* wrávrov yàp «0 [avv &o-] 
TW. byeawerw và rékva [oov]. 
&a mát ecat ge 3 ome plov] 
Kat of ddeApol por. Kopsets 
mapà rod diSdvres oor rò éx[.t-,] 
i »" e O A , 
15 gróv ékaròv Kápya. 
&vriypaijóv por mept tijs ow- 
Tnptas cov. domdlopar mà ré- 
KVA t000. 
> 0^ rd 
epGoral -TE XAA 
Verso : [eis] Bagyiéðg :X (Odadepia ra à Biod- 
pov. 


1:2 muu|eríTg 9 mayràüs, yu [vew] 4 moid] D mag 
6-7 hur} |Onr, .cuuBiov 9 Odpoe Jl -awére 13 gov 
14 ddévros 15 xápva 19 éppõsðal verso: 'Isiðó|pov 


Translation. 

T&idorositothe mosthonored"l'ausenouphis very many greetings. 

Before all I wish yeu health, and I make supplication for 
you daily before the.lord Sarapis. Iwas -much grieved for your 
husband, as I was for my brother Germanos. But take heart and 
bear it bravely, for death is the lot of all. May your children 
enjoy health. My mother and my brothers salute you. You will 
receive one hundred walnuts from the deliverer of ‘this note to 
you. Send me a reply regarding your welfare. I salute your 
children. 

I pray for your health. 

[Address] “To [sc. the village of] Bakchias, to Valeria from 
Isidoros. 
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Commentary. 


6-8. Of. P. Oxy., 115, 8-5 obros &xirijfqv "Kal. ExAavoa ext ‘rar’ 
Eipotpor (Wilcken: eipotpwr) ds éri ASuparos | éxAavea, and P. 
Oxry., 1874, 9 wod{A}d eAnrib. 

9-11. Reversing the order of sentiments, but expressing the 
same general idea, P. Ozy., 115, 9-11 reads àAX' pws odd | 
óvarat tis ps rowira. | wapyyopeire oiv éavross. 

13. ojueis: the last four letters are very fragmentary, but 
Képicat OY KÓpicov Seem unlikely. The reading is that of Prof. 
Lewis, who was working with a photograph taken when this 
section of the papyrus had not reached its present state of 
deterioration. 

14-15. ér[c]|oréAw: this form is not listed in Preisigke’s 
Wörterbuch, but both émoréAroy and émoroAddioy are common (for 
the former, cf. B. G. U., 581, 8, 12; P. Oay., 63, 3; P. Fay., 
122, 5; for the latter, B. G. U., 845, 10; 1048, 18; P. Ozy., 1069, 
14; 1677, 4; S. B., 4917, 21). 

15. The sending of walnuts, fruits, dates, oil, sweets, and 
the like is abundantly attested in letters. P. Ozy., 116 gives 
us a whole list of articles dispatched between two friendly 
families, and P. Osy., 298 (verso, I) a list of presents sent to 
various relatives. P. Fay., 180, 15-16 offers a sentence similar 
to the one in the Yale letter: kójucat rapa roð dvadiddv|ros cot Tijv 
erioroAny Kepdpiy edXcGv. Cf. also above, P. Yale inv. 1239, 12-13. 
For xdpva in particular, cf. P. Oxy., 529, 7; 741, 3; and P. Soc., 
428, 49, 65. It is possible that in the Yale letter the present is 
sent “to sweeten the mourning" as Prof. Lewis wrote to me in 
a letter, and this is a custom still prevalent in many countries. 


4. OFFICIAL DISPATCH TO AN EPISTRATEGOS. 
P. Yale inv. 1529 25.0 x 16.0 cm. A.D, 280/281 


Purchased in Paris in June 1931, this fairly well preserved 
papyrus is a letter from the strategos of the Memphite nome 
to the epistrategos of the Heptanomia.* It is of an even, light 

* For the preparation of this text I have benefited from a very 


short report by Allan J. Curran, written during the 1966 Summer 
Institute in Papyrology. 
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brown color, and the ink is black and very well preserved. The 
margins are: top, 2.0cm.; left, 3.5 cm.; right, 1.0cm.; the 
bottom is broken off. There is a kollema along the left-hand 
side, with traces of the last letters of six lines of the remains of 
another document written in a chancery hand. 

The recto has eight lines of script along the fibers, executed 
by three hands, the first and the third of which are fine examples 
of the chancery hand of the third century. It resembles P. S. I., 
1947, but is freer and faster and has more flourishes. The 
second hand is that of the strategos: hasty, cursive, and ex- 
perienced. The verso preserves the address, written with the 
fibers by the first hand. 

The letter is a dispatch from Aurelius Harpokration, strategos 
of the Memphite, to Tulius Claudianus, epistrategos. In it the 
strategos notes that he has received the survey-report of the 
dike-work performed in the sixth year of Probus (A.D. 280/ 
281), and that he has forwarded it to his immediate superior. 

The strategos is almost certainly the same Aurelius Harpo- 
kration who is mentioned in P. Ozy., 1409 as strategos of the 
Oxyrhynchite in the third year of Probus (A. D. 278). By 280 
the new strategos of the Oxyrhynchite is Aurelius Olympos (P. 
Ozy., 1191), and Harpokration has apparently been transferred 
to the Memphite. Such an appointment to a new nome is not 
unprecedented: a Sarapion, alias Apollonianos, is strategos of 
the division of Themistes and Polemon of the Arsinoite from 
208 to 210 (P. S. I., 1248, 1244, 1148; P. Flor., 317), and of 
the Hermopolite from 219 to 221 (P. Ozy., 2119, 2188, 2120; 
P. S.1., 734).* It should be noted that in both instances the 


5'The chancery hand has been recently discussed in great depth by 
Gugliemo Cavallo in “La serittura del P. Berol. 11532: contributo allo 
Studio dello stile di cancellaria nei papiri greci di età romana," 
Aegyptus, XLV (1965), pp. 216-49, with exhaustive bibliography and 
15 plates (P. S.I., 1247 is plate 4). 

° In P. Oxy., 2134 a Praiylos is mentioned as strategos of the Oxy- 
rhynchite for 170/171, while in P. Corn, inv. II. 12 (S. B., 9905) he is 
strategos of the Small Oasis in 171. But in this instance, although the 
possibility of transfer to a different nome should not be completely dis- 
carded, it appears that the solution lies more probably elsewhere. 
Prof. Lewis, who edited the Cornell papyrus, believes that this is a 
further proof of the fact that by about 160 or 170, “while retaining the 
designation and attributes of a nome, the Small Oasis ceased to have a 
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strategoi remain ‘within the same larger administrative division, 
viz. the Heptanomia, 

With regard to the:emperor, it:appears that Probus did much 
to restore the irrigation system of Egypt which, by the middle 
of the third century, was apparently in :a deplorable condition. 
In the Historiae Augustae .Scriptores, ‘9, 3-4 we wead (in the 
Loeb translation) : 


There are still to be seen in many cities in Egypt public 
works ‘of ‘his, which ‘he caused to be ‘built by ‘the ‘soldiers. 
Qn the Nile, moreover, the :did so much that ‘his sole efforts 
added greatly to the tithes of,grain. He-constructed -bridges 
[pontes, apparently the yédupa: over canals] and temples, 
porticos and basilicas, all by the labour of the soldiers, he 
opened up many river-mouths, and drained many marshes, 
‘and put in ‘their place grain-fields and farms [ora fluvium 
mulia ;patefecit, paludes plerasque siccavit atque um ‘his 
segetes .agrosque constitutii. 


The position, however, of this account within the H. A.‘S. not 
only would confine Probus’ activity regarding the canals and 
dikes to the employment of soldiers, but would also place it in 
the time of Aurelian and Tacitus. Crees, although realizing the 
general untrustworthiness of the ‘H.A. S., especially in affairs of 
the third century, accepts such a date,” against the evidence 
afforded ‘by P. Ozy. 1409, which demonstrates that by 278 
there was instituted in Egypt.& very rigid system designed to 
force general ‘labor on the irrigation system, and which expressly 
forbade the commutation of the required labor to.a money pay- 
ment. "Westermann, accepting the Oxyrhynchus papyrus as a 
more trustworthy evidence than that of H. A. S., accepts 278 as 
the year when Probus began his restoration of the canal.system.? 


separate .strategos: thereafter the .strategos .of the Oxyrhynchite «was 
also strategos :of ithe Small Oasis” (*":Eour Cornell Papyri;” Recherches 
de papyrologie, TII [1964], p. 28). 

“J. -H. Crees, Lhe. Reign of ihe Bmperor .Prabus (London, 1911), 
p. 154. Qn the other hand, É. Lépaule, Etude historique sur M. Aur. 
Probus (Lyons, 1884), p. .83, places this activity during .Brohus' 
presence in Egypt as emperor .((280/281).:but offers -no reasons, 

®W. LL, Westermann, “The Development of the Irrigation System in 
Egypt,” .0.P., XIV (1919), pp. 158.04, and “The Papyri and the 
Chronology .of the Reign rof the Emperor Probus," Aegyptus, I (1990), 
pp. -297-301. 
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P. Yale inv. (£529 tends to.strengthen this view seven more, since 
it records the unusual forwarding of œa Jand-survey from a 
strategos to an epistrategos. Apparently higher officials, faced 
with ‘the program of the «emperor, felt the need :to he better 
acquainted. with ‘the actual conditions of the «canals «and ihe 
progress wf work thereon. 


1 “LoyAiw  "KAavBnvó rë Kpatiory èmortpariyy 
Abp)jA| tos] ‘Aproxpartoy orparyyos Mepdétrov aipe. 
thy end] oUétody por bd "Loidópov Sypootov *yeopié- 
tpov 'ér| to reip xopartóv kai Oupvxutóv Epyav 

D rovidveoraros ékrov rovs oU vptov py Mdpkovi] 
Atp [olv XIpáBav -Xeffacro? sréparas wor, spe To Ael], 
‘ypadu iv? ns. (Second Hand) éppüctat cexétyquat, 

id pLe sov. 
vacat .ca. 3 .em. 
(Third Hand) ‘[érovs-€xrov rov.kvpto lv p [v Mápkov ‘AtpyXiov 
:Hpófi lov Xieffacov. 


Verso : “Iovio KAavdiava. 
2. Meudirov 


Franslation. 


Aurelius Harpokration, strategos -of the Memphite, to Tulius 
Claudianus, the most excéllent epistrategos, greeting. 

Having forwarded to you, my lord Tulius, the survey-report 
on the dike and canal work of this sixth-year of-our lord Marcus 
Aurelius Probus Augustus, which was submitted to me by 
Isidoros the public land-surveyor, I am writing to you so that 
you may be informed. I pray for your health, my lord. 

[? Docket] [The sixth year] of our lord Marcus Aurelius 
Probus Augustus. 

[Address] To Iulius Claudianus. 


Commentary. 


1. Iulius Claudianus is not listed in V. Martin, Les Épistra- 
téges, and, to my knowledge, appears here for the first time. 

9. Aurelius Harpokration, listed by Henne, Liste des stra- 
téges, p. 38, as a strategos of the Oxyrhynchite (known only 
from P. Osy., 1409), should be added as strategos of the 
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Memphite in 280/281. (The Aurelius Harpokration of P. Ozy., 
2348 |A. D. 224] cannot be the same person.) 

8-4. The function of the public land-surveyor in regard to the 
irrigation system is defined precisely in P. Ozy., 1469, 11-13 
(A. D. 298, a petition of village Peprosenbast yes) as follows: 
det yàp Ó Sypdatos yle] pérpys | ervorriipay dy ray réruly] abróv 
motovpevos THY ékáaTov Xóparo s] darepyaciay | rois wAnotoy olkoU aled 
ék[oAovO]ci TG éáor (ys) Keyes CXOWIT LD. 

4. For references to émoxérrys and érloxeyis, cf. N. Lewis, 
Inventory of Compulsory Services in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt (American Studies in Papyrology, III [1968]), s.v.; he 
lists three specified episkeptai, ys, éAauk&v kapräv, and yopdrov 
Kai Swwptywv. His reference to B. G. U., 12 ought to be expanded 
to read épyev xepárov kal Swptyov, of which the Yale document 
offers a variation. xeparuóv is a well-attested adjective (cf. 
Lewis, tbid., S. 9. yoparıkà épya), but Swpvywóv is very rare: I 
have found it only in S. B. 9626, 6, [xe]park[o]v [xoi] 9wpv- 
xiKGy épyo|v]. For the work performed in the irrigation system, 
cf. Wilcken, Grundzüge, pp. 334-8, and more recently the ex- 
haustive study of P. J. Sijpesteijn, Penthemeros-Certificates in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt (P. Lugd.-Bat., XII, 1964). Cf. also D. 
Bonneau, La crue du Nil, divinité égyptienne, a travers mille 
ans @histoire (Paris, 1964), pp. 53 ff. 

8. The first part of the line is offered exempli gratia. If it 
is a docket written in the office of the epistrategos, it probably 
included a more precise date. 


Grorar M. PARÁSSOGLOU. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM ECHINOS. 


Echinos, a town in Phthiotis, Thessaly, was situated near the 
north coast of the Malian Gulf, in the Othyrus mountain range. 
A. small but fertile coastal plain lies between the mountains 
and the sea, and it was here that the acropolis of Echinos was 
built on a limestone hill. Much handsome ashlar masonry could 
be found in the walls and towers of Echinos at one time, but 
the inhabitants of the modern village of Achino and the sur- 
rounding area have removed much of this over the years. The 
original construction of the walls is dated to the 4th century 
B. C., but there were apparently many later repairs. The only 
restoration mentioned in a literary source is in Procopius, and 
this restoration is said to have been undertaken by Justinian.? 

The site has not received much attention from archaeologists, 
and it could at one time be said that “there are no inscriptions 
of any consequence from Echinos.”* I. G., IX, 2, 92 and even 
93, a fragment of an emancipation record and a dedication to 
Augustus, were less interesting than the newly published base 
from Hchinos in honor of the Cn. Octavius to whom King Per- 
seus surrendered after the battle of Pydna, and the inscription 
attesting a temple of Athena Ilias at Echinos.* 

Here three new texts will be presented. These inscriptions 
were seen and copied in 1958 by members of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens when the stones were 
lying abandoned in a vacant lot in the modern town of Achino. 
The writer later searched for them but they seem to have dis- 
appeared now. A composite text is preserved at.the American 
School, without measurements, for each inscription. 


t Lloyd W. Daly, * Echinos and Justinian’s Fortifications in Greece," 
A.J. A., XLVI (1942), pp. 500 f., ‘especially p. 502. I would like to 
take this opportunity to thank Colin N. Edmonson and Eugene Vander- 
pool, and especially James H. Oliver, without whose help this article 
would not have been possible. 

* Ibid. pp. 502 and 506; Procopius, De aedificiis, IV, 3, 5. 

? Daly, p. 500. 

tJ. and L. Robert, R. £. G.,, LXXXII (1969), p. 470, No. 320, and 
for two other new inscriptions, LXXVII (1964), p. 176, No. 220. One 
of the latter attests a temple of Athena Ilias at Echinos. 
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One of the pieces of information provided by the new in- 
scriptions concerns the calendar of Hchinos. In view of the 
names of two months preserved in the inscriptions, it seems that 
Echinos followed the calendar of Thessaly and Perrhaebia rather 
than that of ‘Phthiotis. While the month ‘Themistios is common 
to both calendars, the month Agagylios is found only in that 
of Thessaly and Perrhaebia.5 “Lamia, the closest city to Hchinos 
for which we know the names of all the months, had still a 
different calendar, although it also included a .month named 
"Themistios. "Towns whose calendars included both Agagylios 
and Themistios, with the inscriptions which show the names of 
the months, are as follows: 


Metropolis—Thessaliotis J.iG., IX, 2, 276 


-Larisa—Pelasgiotis I.G., LX, .2, 548; 1344 
Doliche—Perrhaebia I. G., TX, 2, 1268 ; 

"Apx. “Ed., 1928, p. 145 
‘Scotussa—Pelasgiotis S.E. G., XV (1958), no. 370 


Towns for which available evidence preserves Agagylios but not 
Themistios are as follows; 


‘Elassona—Perrhaebia 1. G., TX, 2, 1296 


-Cyretiae—Perrhaebia J.:G., EX, 2, 840 
Gonnus—Perrhaebia I. G., IX, 2, 4042 
Pythium—Perrhaebia I.:G., IX, 2, 1290; *Apy. Eo., 


1913, p. 167 


None of these towns has a complete calendar extant. 
The full calendar -of Thessaly and Perrhaebia, .and Hchinos, 
would :be.as follows: 9 


THrermaios 5 Dec.-Jan. 
Apollonios 6. Jan.-Feb. 
Leschanorios Wo 3Eeb.-March 
Aphrios 8. March-April 
Thuios 9, April-May 
Homolios 10. “May-June 
-Hippodromios 11, June-July 
Phyllikos 12. July-Aug. 
Ttonios 1. Aug.-Sept. 
Panemos 9. Sept.-Oct. 
Themistios 3. Oct.-Nov. 
Agagylios 4, Nov.-Dec. 


‘SP, W. Bischoff, “Kalendar,” R.-E., X (1919), cols. 1597 -and 1599. 
° Ibid., col. 1589. 
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Inscription: 1. 


TTP (arnyoŭvros) K | Sbitokov p (vis) ^"AKyaywXéov L” 

[Neos ó dmoXevOtpopévos: rò 

Rm oAvééevov: ToU. "Ayztóxov. Aapiforl atow BA, —— — 
—Á ]v-oikovvros ép" Exclv: érè Q^ oiktv: 


pi dy Bl ovAnra: edédoxev, [..]Aaoefvo [-- -] 


a-— Ran— W tiun Gen o cmd mmu GRO e Ferne y n ph amu. GA y mbil c a cmo ea pen 


Pine f: If this reading is correct, the strategos of the Thes- 
saliar League, Philiskos; is serving his twentieth term in that 
office, which would be unprecedented’ as far as is known from 
the: inscriptions’ dated by the: THessalian strategov. The maxi- 
mum: known number of years served in that office was four;’ 
from: an inscription of 41'/2' A. D, from: Larisa, 7. G., EX, 2; 544, 
lines 7-8: 


- -A> PT d i ^ éd 
orparyyovvros “AwoXXodwpov rò TÉTGapTOV 


Several strutegoz. of the name: Philiskos are known: They: are 
the following :. 


Piricxos. roi: Evsypov Perhaps 40/1 A..D., in I.G., 
IX, 2, 15; Apy. "Eds, 1917, 
no. 814 

duXtokos ` ca. TOC A. D., ‘Apy. Eg., T917, 
no. 822; no. 584 

Alayós; (Bards y ca. 131/2 AD, iw I-G., EX, 

quALoKkos. “Apiotovelkov 2, 2b; I.G4.,, IX, 2, 12685 

possibly “Apx, “Ed., 1913, 
p. 158 


The most recent list of' the Thessalian strategoi‘ incorporating 
those found in inscriptions published’ after I. G., EX, 2 is that 
of A. M Babakos;® who: inclines to: the view that &Duavós BiXtcxos 
(E. Œ, EX, 2; 1268) and! Puückos rot "Apwrovekov: (I. G., EX, 
2, 22) are the same person. Hiller-Kern: also list? Ai\uayds 
@irioxos "Apwrorekov? while Arvanitepoulos distinguishes: be- 


"See F. Hiller vom Gaertringen and Otto Kern;. Praetores Thes- 
salorum, I. Gi, EX, 2, pp. XCXIV-XXV, and’ J. Kroog; De-Poederis: Thes- 
salorum praetoribus (Diss. Hal. 1908), pp. 59-62'and-A. Arvanitopoulos, 
OeccaMkalt "Esreypadal; ’Alpy. 'Egd., 1917, p: 9: 

S.A. M Babakos, Updates Komis Btafocus; xal NNa: cwvyyevi duiwóneva 
kara. Tà-Olkatoy: fs " kpxalüs: OcovaX(as (Athens, 1961), pp: 256-7. 

? See note 7, 
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tween ADuavós Pidticxos and duALokos rod "Apiwroveikov..? He 
identifies many of the persons bearing the name Philiskos with 
a family from Gyrton.14 Many members of this family were 
strategoi of the Thessalians over a period of several centuries, 

The use of two forms of abbreviation in the inscription en- 
ables us to date the strategos and the inscription with some 
degree of certainty. The abbreviations orp and py for orpary- 
youvros and pyvds are well paralleled in many Thessalian towns. 
The character representing the sigma, tau, and rho of orpary- 
youvros has a form similar to that in I.G., IX, 2, 546 from 
Larisa dated to 131/2 A. D. by the inclusion of Cocceius Lycus 
as strategos.?” This has a squared lunate sigma with the tau 
resting on the upper corner, and the rho resting on the tau, 
directly over the downstroke. The downstroke of each thus 
forms a straight line. A slightly different abbreviation occurs 
in another inscription dated to the same year, J. G., TX, 2, 1268 
from Doliche, already mentioned as an inscription in which 
EMavòs Pılokos is named as strategos. Several strategoi are 
named in this inscription, and these are all assigned by Hiller- 
Kern, Kroog, and Babakos to the period of Cocceius Lycus, 
‘ILe., about 181/2 A.D. The inscription, mentioned previously 
as containing the name of @rioxos roi "Apwroveikov as strategos, 
I. G., IX, 2, 21, from Hypata, shows another similar abbrevia- 
tion. Three other examples of this form of the sigma, tau, 
and rho are in inscriptions also containing a form of the mu 
and eta, and these are I. G., IX, 2, 340 from Cyretiae, I. G., 
IX, 2, 1117 from Demetrias, and J. G., IX, 2, 20 from Hypata. 
In all of these, the eta is written above the mu, between the 
split bar. The first is from the period of Cocceius Lycus, the 
second is of uncertain date (although there is nothing to sug- 
gest that it is not contemporary with our other examples), and 
the third is dated to the reign of Hadrian, which fits in per- 
fectly. Thus the Philiskos named as strategos in inscription 1 


10 A. Arvanitopoulos, 'Apx. 'Eó., 1917, pp. 146-50. 

11 A, Arvanitopoulos, “ Inscriptions Inédites de Thessalie,” Rev. Phil., 
XXXV (1911), p. 288. 

12 In this inscription d«Mekos ro0 Eddjuov manumits a slave. This is 
not likely to be the person of the same name and patronymic as the one 
Arvanitopoulos assigns as strategos for 40/1 A. D. and of I.G., IX, 
2,15 and 'Apx. ’E¢., 1917, no. 314. 
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is likely to be 4&Aíokos roð ’Aptorovetxov of I. G., IX, 2, 21 or 
*EXtavds SiMokos of I. G., IX, 2, 1268, or if Hiller-Kern, Kroog, 
and Babakos are correct in their assumption that Aiħavòs 
®iricxos ToU “Aptorovetxov is one person, then this is that person. 
The inscription should probably then be dated about 131/2 
A. D., the year in which Cocceius Lycus was strategos. 

It is not at all uncommon in Thessalian manumission inscrip- 
tions for the month of the manumission to be included, while 
the exact day is recorded somewhat less frequently, although 
there are numerous examples.? As for manumissions from areas 
other than Thessaly, those from Calymna, and also those from 
Chaeronea (I. G., VII, 3301-3406), show this explicit dating 
with some degree of regularity.** 

Line 2: The name of the slave to be manumitted is in the 
nominative as is most often the case in Thessalian manumis- 
sions. It is impossible to be certain whether there are one or 
two spaces before the lambda, so restoration cannot be attempted. 
For the augmented participle of this verb, see J. G., IX, 2, 256 
of Flavian date, I. G., IX, 2, 555, and J. G., IX, 2, 1042. The 
preposition is the regular $zó and is followed by manumittor’s 
name in the genitive. 

Line 8: No one bearing the name of the manumittor, IfoAó- 
Eevos ToU "Avrióxov, is included in the indices to I. G., IX, 2, or 
Arvanitopoulos’ subsequent index of names from Thessalian. 
inscriptions in Apy. Eg., 1917, pp. 139-50. The form of the 
‘entry is similar to that of a manumittor in 'Apy. ’E¢., 1917, no. 
338a from Cyretiae, where the slaves are said to have been 
manumitted rò IloAvéévoo rot Nixy[ddlpov, Aapwatov. The 
TloAvéevos of the Cyretiae inscription was most probably a citizen 
of Pelasgian Larisa far to the north of Echinos. There may be 
some grounds for supposing, however, that in the present in- 
scription the word after Aapwaíov beginning with the letters 


13 Examples of the inclusion of the exact day of manumission occur 
.at Larisa (I. G., IX, 2, 543 and 545 and 546), Scotussa, (S. B. G., XV 
[1958], no. 340), Pythium. (I. Œ., IX, 2, 1290), Doliche (F. Œ., IX, 2, 
1268), Elassona (J. G., IX, 2, 12903), Pagasae (I. G., IX, 2, 359 b and c), 
Melitaea (I. G., IX, 2, 206), 'Trieca (I. G., IX, 2, 302), and Metropolis 
(I. G., IX, 2, 276; 278; 279). 
. ^4 M. Segre, Tituli Calymni (Annuario della Scuola Archeologico, di 
Atene, XXII-XXIII [1944-451), nos, 162-212. 
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$c indicated that: the manumittor was from. Larisa: Kremaste, 
& town of Achaia Plithiotis.not far from: Echinos.. 

Regarding this: last. locality, a comparison with: Z. G., IX, 2, 
520; line 11, is: illuminating;. where the inhabitants of this town 
are:referred-to as: hapicaíov: rOv-bÜuoróv. 

Line 4: The: phrase: olxotyros: ép: "Exetvo seemsi to» indicate that 
while Polyxenos: was; ai citizen of Phthiotiam Larisa, he was 
at: the. time: of manumission.dwelling:in Echinos: The participle 
is ir. the genitive. as is: the name of the: manumittor;. hence: it 
must. refer to: him: and: not to: the: manumitted. slave. The: fol- 
lowing: phrase: érà vj. oix<ediv [job dy BlovAnran states the terms 
om which: the manumission was. given, that. the manumitted 
slave might live wherever he wished. The explicit statement. of 
this: newly granted right.is not. found elsewhere: in Thessalian 
manumission inscriptions:* A similar: phrase has been. restored 
in a.manumissiom containing: paramone provisions, however: In 
SHUG, XXILE (1968), no: 462b, at; Doliche,. from: the: first 
century. B..C- or A. Di, the: following: lias: been: restored: 


[.. «ai oikijo.]ox ka L7" t181 iav old ay abrós BosAqrai. ..] 


This, however, refers to the right of the slave after his: release 
from paramone.. There: is. no, suggestion, that. the. present. docu- 
-ment had any sort, of paramone provision in it, and; paramona 
were: rare in. Thessaly. 

Line: 5: A finite: perfect.form of the: verb Sfawp. records. the 
fact. that the slave, [—]A«os, has. paid the manumission tax. 
A: finite-aorist form.is.more: common. (of..no..3-below), to.indicate 
that payment, has. been. made, while. i$ a. perfect is. used,. it. is 
mast. often. faund as a: participle. 

The name ‘of, the. person to. whom the. money. was paid: might 
have: been: "Ayacetvos,. Such. a. name, is. known. from Z..G., LX.. 1, 
299, from the: region. of. Opus, in. Eastern Loeris.. Here: he. is 
most probably the town treasurer to whom the tax was paid. 
The manumission. tax. may: be described; as. being; paid. to: the 
city, rat moet, as it is- im documenis:from Halos, Tricca,. G@omphi, 


1T" But see W. T, Westerman, “Slavery and the Elements of’ Freedom 
in Ancient Greece," Quarterly Bulletin of' the Polish: Institute: of Arts 
and Sciences in America (Jan. 1943), pp. I-16: Also: published in 
Slavery in Classical Antiquity, M. I. Finley, ed’ (Cambridge; 1964), 
pp. 17-32. 
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Melitaea, Elassona, and Doliche, or eis ryv wéAw as it is at 
Gonnus (I. G., IX, 2, 1040). It may also be described as having 
been paid to the treasurer, rà rapía: as for example, I. G., IX, 
2, 280 from Metropolis. The name of the treasurer to whom the 
tax was paid is sometimes included also, as is the case in J. G., 
IX, 2, 899c from Scotussa, I. G., IX, 2, 802 a and b from Tricca, 
and I.G., IX, 2, 325 from Aeginium. The last two are of 
approximately the same date as our inscription. The only 
other known manumission from Echinos, the fragmentary I. G., 
IX, 2, 92, contains the words r9 rapiat Alp. ... and may possibly 
be the same sort of identification of the person to whom the 
tax was paid. 

We might legitimately expect that the inscription which 
breaks off here, contained one of the common phrases referring 
to the manumission tax itself. In this period, it is often called 
rà yevóueva Syvdpta KB’ but Echinos may have been one of the 
towns which did not explicitly record the amount for each indi- 
vidual manumission. 


Inscription 2 


aTp(argyobvros) Auuokpdrovs ToU NL 
xoBoíAov ux(vós) Geuori 

ov 9 *Avacw dmnAcv 

Ücpopéyg trò Kl. lel- - - -] 

Line 1: The form of the abbreviation for orparnyotvros in 
this inseription is slightly different from that of the preceding 
inscription, although it is generally of the same type. The dif- 
ference is that here the rho and the tau are not directly over 
the downstroke of the sigma, but are instead at the right end of 
the upper bar. The closest parallel to this would be in J. G., 
IX, 2, 1268, though it has a more rounded sigma and is dated 
about 181/2 A. D., and names ADuarós diMokos who may be the 
strategos of 1. This inscription also has the same form for the 
abbreviation of uy(vós) as is seen in 1. 

No strategos of the name of Anuoxpdrys is listed in the tables 
of Hiller-Kern, Kroog, and Babakos, so it would seem that 
Anpoxparyns tot NixoBovAov is a strategos hitherto unknown. He 
may be added to the group of about 25 strategoi who are known 
as having served “in the period of Cocceius Lycus " since their 
exact dates are uncertain. The term of office of Cocceius Lycus 


aaa mniam ca mab Masa dias am aiio ae 
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was the year 131/2 A. D., as we have seen in connection with 
inscription 1. 

Line 2: The month and day of the manumission are again 
given here.!? 

Line 8: The name of the female slave 'Avaoó is not found as 
& slave name elsewhere, to my knowledge. 

Line 4: The traces of letters after the nu of the manumittor's 
name will not permit a form of Kotvros to be restored. 


Inseription 3 
otp(aryyouvros) y' "Apurdvdp| ov] 
6 dmgAevÜepo| uévos td 
l'Apclorovetkov &3wk| ev] 


Line 1: 'The form of the abbreviation found here with the 
sigma separate and only the tau and the rho in ligature has 
several close parallels. They are as follows: 


I. G., IX, 2,840 Cyretiae Period of Cocceius Lycus 
I. G., IX, 2, 1117 Demetrias date ? 

I. G., IX, 2,16 Hypata 131/2 A. D. 

I. G., IX, 2, 90 — Hypata Reign of Hadrian 

I. G., IX, 2,21  Hypata 


Further evidence for assigning a date to this inscription comes 
from the name of the strategos. ’Apivavdpos Xópov is dated to 
the middle of the second century A.D. or later by Babakos/* 
and to the period just before the year of Cocceius Lycus, 1831/2 
A. D., by Hiller-Kern and Kroog. He is the strategos of I. G., 
IX, 2, 802 and 'Apx. "EQ., 1917, no. 307. Our inscription indi- 
cates that this was his third term of office, although hitherto 
there was no mention of his holding office more than once. If he 
held office first about the time of Coeceius Lycus, it would be 
safe to date his third term and this inscription in the middle of 
the second century A. D. 

Line 8: We have either the name of the manumittor ‘or his 
patronymic, and it is impossible to tell which it is. Here the 
payment of the tax is referred to with an aorist form of 8í8wju 


^ 18 See above for the calendar of Eehinos, and the note on line 1 of 
inscription 1. 


17 Babakos, op. cit., p. 245. 
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which ig more common in Thessaly than the perfect found above, 
in inscription 1, line 5. 

Thus, these three inscriptions provide the names of three 
Thessalian strategot, one previously unknown, and a previously 
unknown third term for another, they provide one new slave 
name, one name of a local treasurer of Echinos, and one name 
of a manumittor, possibly two. The inscriptions also establish 
what calendar was used by the town in this period, and that the 
citizens of Echinos recorded their manumissions by both month 
and day. 


LINDA Corvrrws REILLY. 
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IIEHTAPEIN.* 


The evidence for the existence of a reduplicated Greek aorist 
nerapeiy, though slender, is convincing. Both this form and the 
apparently related adjective rerapetoizov are cited by Hesychius. 
The infinitive appears also in the following passage from Pindar 
(Pyth., II, 56-8 Snell): 


M ~ ` ` / , "4 » 
rò mAovreiy O6 atv riya wÓTpov codias dpicTOV. 
^ * £ v > , x ^ 
TU 06 odda viy Exas Chevbépa dpevi werapeiv, 
7 ~ ~ ^ 
vpÜTav. KUpte TOAAGY uéy eUovejáyoy üyvi&y Kal orparob, 


Considerable doubt, however, may arise concerning the exact 
meaning of the stem map-, since these three occurrences stand 
quite alone in extant Greek literature, and appear to have no 
clear etymological connections outside of Greek. 

The entries in Hesychius! Lexicon are as follows: merapeiv' 
évüet£at, onunvar and merapeúoipov’ e’ppactov, aadés. From these, 
it would appear that we have a root meaning “show” or 
“display,” cognate perhaps with Latin pareo, but otherwise 
thoroughly obscure. Since the time of Boeckh, this sense has 
been generally accepted for the Pindaric example also. The 
ancient commentators to this passage, however, give us a quite 
different explanation, which is in some ways easier. According 
to Scholion 104a, Pindar means that since Hieron is generous 
and wealthy, he is able to provide to others too: Stvacat xai 
Erépois merapeiv, Trou. wopilew Kal wapaokevdíew. ‘The same idea 
appears also in Scholia 104b and 105: 7) wapacyeiv. kai rAovcious 
dwoüefau. and «emapev: Ot. TÒ werapeiv woploa: 3) wepuroujoat 1) 
mÀovolovs drodeifar. Through all these explanations there runs 
the idea that serapeiv means “ give,” “furnish,” “offer,” or the 


* This article is dedicated to J. V. A. Fine on his retirement from 
Princeton University. 

* A, Boeckh, Pindari Opera (Leipzig, 1811-1821), I, pt. 2. p. 447, 
* videtur mihi Aeolicum esse et Latino vocabulo parendi affine.” Ci., 
most recently, W. J. Slater, Lexicon to Pindar (Berlin, 1969), p. 425, 
where only the meaning “show” is given for werapeiy. So also etymolo- 
gists, e. g., H. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wörterbuch (Heidel- 
berg, 1960-), II, p. 508, and A. Walde and J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches 
etymologisches Wörterbuch (Heidelberg, 1965), II, pp. 252-3. 
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like. It therefore appears that the Scholiasts identified Pindar’s 
strange word as a reduplicated alternative form of zopety, dif- 
fering only in voealism from another alternative weropeiy (which 
is a variant reading in this passage, and is cited also by 
Hesychius: vemopeiv* Sovvar).” 

The reduplicated aorist is of course infrequent in Greek, 
except for a few forms such as eimeiy (from *cevreiy) and dyayeiv, 
which appear in all dialects at all periods. There are, however, 
a fair number of instances in Homer in which such an aorist 
is used in place of a form lacking reduplication, e. g., meriĝorpev 
(IL, I, 100), aerdOorro (Il, VI, 50), rerdprero (Il, XIX, 19), 
and xexvOwo. (Od, VI, 303). Sometimes these forms have a 
causative sense, while in other instances reduplicated and unre- 
duplicated forms appear to be used interchangeably, without 
appreciable variation in meaning. Similar aorists also occur 
occasionally in other authors. In addition to rerapeiv, whatever 
its explanation may be, there are two other such forms in 
Pindar, viz., werifdév in Isth., III/IV, 90 and xéxAev (Melanch- 
thon’s emendation, now generally accepted, for xéxAer’) in Isth., 
VI, 53. In these, and in nearly all other reduplicated aorists, 
the stem appears in the zero-grade. Consequently, since zopetp 
comes from a dissyllabic root (cf. the perfect sérpwra), the: 
form serapetv would be perfectly plausible, if not indeed expected, 
as the reduplicated aorist.* 


? T,, R. Farnell, Critical Commentary to the Works of Pindar (London, 
1932 = Amsterdam, 1961), p. 126, in discussing serapety, states that 
“the Scholiasts confuse the word with wezopeiv.” However, Farnell’s 
facile statement thoroughly prejudges the case. The form with -o- has 
only inferior manuscript authority (cf. the critical apparatus in A. 
Turyn, Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis [Cambridge, Mass., 1952], 
p. 83), and does not appear in the manuscripts of the Scholia used by 
A. B. Drachmann, Scholia Vetera in Pindari Carmina (Leipzig, 1908- 
1927 = Amsterdam, 1964), II, p. 49. Consequently, we should investi- 
gate the matter on the assumption that the Scholiasts were attempting 
to explain Pindar’s word quite independently of the gloss which Hesy- 
chius happens to give for another form. 

? Cf. P. Chantraine, Grammaire homérique (Paris, 1958-1963), I, pp. 
305-8. 

* W. Cowgill, in “Evidence in Greek," in W. Winter, Evidence for 
Laryngeals (The Hague, 1965), pp. 147-8, holds that -ap- would be the 
ordinary phonetie development in Greek from -rO- (O represents an 
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But is this explanation of the word semantically likely? In 
the passage from Pyth. II quoted above, we have first an aphor- 
istic statement dealing with wealth, fortune, and wisdom (line 
56). For this line many different interpretations have been 
suggested. The easiest, and probably the best, is to divide the 
words thus: 76 cAovráy 8¢/ obv riya aétpov / cojías dpiwrrov.? 
So construed, the sentence is primarily a straightforward state- 
ment that wealth given by fortune is the best topic for the 
poet’s praise.? Lines 57 ff. then connect this general statement 
with Pindar’s particular addressee in this poem: Hieron is 
generous (as shown by the phrase cAevOépa dpet) and powerful 
(as the titles in the vocative address in line 58 indicate). 
I would therefore translate the entire passage thus: 


To be wealthy, with the fortune of fate, is best of wisdom. 
You clearly have this to offer with liberal spirit, prince, 
lord over many well-crowned streets and people. 


o-coloring laryngeal). According to Cowgill, the actually occurring 
forms with -op-, ete. (in Émopor, tuodor, ÉÜopov, and Erope) are the result 
of analogical development, i.e. the inherited pattern TRAC: TakV, 
seen, for example, in kuarós: éxauov, led to the development of another 
purely quantitative ablaut TR6C: ToEV, which replaced an earlier 
pattern of alternation TRoC: *TaRV. If this view is correct, wemwapety 
then gives us direct evidence for the earlier state of affairs in Greek, 
which has otherwise been obscured by analogy. On the other hand, 
various objections are brought against Cowgill’s view by R. S. P. Beekes, 
The Development of the Proto-Indo-European Laryngeals in Greek (The 
Hague, 1969), pp. 216-18; he holds that the forms with -op- show the 
regular phonetic development from -rO-. We need not, however, give 
up the connection of memapei»v with wopeiy for this reason. Probably, the 
laryngeals developed somewhat differently in the different Greek dialects. 
(Beekes, pp. 260-1, collects the various examples in Doric.) In several 
instances, Doric dialeets show -a- where other dialects have -e- or -o- as 
a probable reflex of a laryngeal (e. g., dvap for dvap and lapés for lepés) ; 
consequently, it may be that Pindar's werapeiy is a specifically Doric 
form—certainly not impossible in choral lyric, although for both rap 
and iepós Pindar regularly uses the forms familiar from epic and else- 
where. 

5For a full discussion of this passage, see D. E. Gerber, “ Pindar, 
Pythian 2.56,” T.A.P.A., XCI (1960), pp. 100-8. 

€ So E, Thummer, Pindar, Die isthmischen Gedichte (Heidelberg, 1968- 
1969), I, p. 132, “. . . sie [the gnomic statement in line 56] dem Objekt 
des Tadelns jenes der Lobesdichtung gegenüberstellt: Reichsein mit 
Glück des Schicksals ist das Beste der Weisheit (der Dichtkunst).” 
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In particular, note that for merapeiv, the sense “offer” (or, less 
satisfactorily, “ give”) seems indicated here. (There is no need 
to look for any causative sense, since Pindar’s other two examples 
of a reduplicated aorist likewise do not show this.) This trans- 
lation “offer” gives us a fuller, more vivid picture of Hieron’s 
generosity and of the ease with which his accomplishments pro- 
vide material for the poet’s praise; “show,” on the other hand, 
seems. weaker in this passage, and may even suggest an attitude 
of ostentation rather than munificence. 

The identification of werapeivy as the equivalent of zopey may 
also be supported by a reconsideration of Hesychius’ glosses. 
Actually, a meaning “give” is not so distant from “show.” 
It is therefore relatively easy to imagine contexts in which 
either translation would be appropriate, if we had to guess at 
the meaning of an unknown verb. A similar situation obtains 
with regard to the related adjective merapeúciuov. Rather by 
chance, it happens that Arbenz, in discussing this word, raises 
the possibility that it originally stood in some context describing 
a répas Or onpeiov or the like.” Though thoroughly conjectural 
(Arbenz merely compares the use of éypov, which he derives 
from yopa, in Il. II, 325), this idea is nevertheless most 
suggestive: the glosses ei@pacroy and cadés would equally well 
fit a sign which is shown clearly and distinctly, and one which is 
so given. Likewise, Hesychius’ glosses for «emapetv, viz., évdeiéar 
and equa, would be fully appropriate for describing a god’s 
giving or showing a sign, as well as, of course, in a wide range 
of other situations; probably the translation “offer” (standard 
enough for vopev) best illustrates the various possibilities. I 
submit therefore that mrerapeiy should be deleted as an entry 
sut iuris from our lexica. Instead, we should have simply 
“werapeiv, Bee wopelv.” ® 

EpwiN D. FLOYD. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


C. Arbenz, Die Adjektive auf -ipos (Tübingen, 1933), pp. 22-3 and 
103. 

* A preliminary version of this paper was presented at the summer 
meeting of the Linguistic Society of America, July, 1970. 


TACITUS, ANNALES, I, 74: THE CASE OF 
 GRANIUS MARCELLUS.* 


At the trial of Granius Marcellus for lese-majesty in 15 A. D., 
as described by Tacitus (Ann., I, 74), Tiberius suddenly lost 
his temper and proclaimed that he would vote openly and under 
oath. Precisely what it was that angered the emperor and, 
correspondingly, how he intended to vote have been the subject 
of varying interpretations. An examination of the arguments 
and of details of the incident which seem to have been over- 
looked: may help clarify the case. It will also, hopefully, show 
the account to be characteristic of Tacitus’ handling of his 
material. 

To recount the case briefly, Marcellus was charged by his 
main prosecutor, Caepio Crispinus, with having slandered 
Tiberius. A second accuser, Romanus Hispo, added that a 
statue of Marcellus was placed higher than that of the Caesars, 
and that having removed the head from a statue of Augustus, 
Marcellus replaced it with a head of Tiberius. At this point 
Tiberius flared up enraged and made the declaration mentioned 
above. Cn. Piso then asked Tiberius when he intended to vote, 
for if first, Piso would know how to vote, but if last, Piso would 
run the risk of voting the wrong way. Tiberius immediately 
withdrew his declaration, and Marcellus was acquitted. 

Several scholars maintained that what angered Tiberius was 
the frivolity of the charges brought against Marcellus, and, 
accordingly, that Tiberius intended to vote for acquittal. Others 
asserted that Tiberius was angered at the offenses of the defend- 
ant and planned to vote for condemnaliou.? Yet others think 
that how Tiberius intended to vote cannot be determined.* 


*I wish to thank my colleague Professor Stephen Daitz for reading 
the manuscript. 

t Frank Burr Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius (Oxford, 1931), p. 110; 
M. P. Charlesworth, 0. A. H., X (1934), p. 628; Robert Samuel Rogers, 
Criminal Trials and Criminal Legislation under Tiberius (Monographa 
of the American Philological Association, VI [Middletown, 1935]), p. 
10; N. P. Miller, Tacitus, Annals, Book I (London, 1959), ad loe. 

? Erich Koestermann, Historia, IV (1955), pp. 85-6; D. C. A. Shotter, 
G. € R., XIII (1966), p. 208. 

2B. Walker, The Annals of Tacitus: A Study in the Writing of 
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The argument for the first position seems to rest primarily on 
the fact that Tiberius, as we are told in the preceding chapter 
(73), dismissed as frivolous two similar accusations. However, 
this support is insufficient. Since Tacitus is describing the 
growth of the scourge of treason charges, there must have been 
some point at which Tiberius began to take the charges seriously. 
The question is whether this is the first such case. Secondly, the 
charges against Marcellus are not in fact identical to those in 
chapter 73, and though the distinctions may not seem substantial 
to moderns, they may have to Tiberius. Another argument 
used in support of this interpretation is the fact that Marcellus 
was ultimately acquitted. However, this overlooks an essen- 
tial point—that Tiberius had a change of heart after hearing 
Piso's question (paenitentia). 

The change of heart should in fact serve as the key to 
Tiberius’ original intentions. After he changed his mind, we 
are told, Tiberius tulit absolvi reum. These words leave some 
ambiguity. Most commentators took them to mean that Tiberius 
voted, or moved, that the defendant be acquitted, understanding 
sententiam after iulii. Others understood them to mean that 
Tiberius patiently allowed the Senate to acquit the defendant.’ 
In either case we get the same result. By the first interpreta- 
tion, Tiberius in the end still voted openly. His change of mind, 
then, must have been on the substance of the vote. If he finally 
voted acquittal, he must have originally intended to condemn. 
By the second interpretation, he indeed did finally vote secretly, 
if.at all. Since, however, Tacitus says that Tiberius patiently 
allowed the Senate to aequit, Tacitus must have meant that 
Tiberius prior to his paenitentia would have preferred to con- 


History (Manchester, 1960), p. 91; Kurt von Fritz, C. P., LIT (1957), 
p. 90. 

*This point also undereuts Koestermann's argument, p. 86, that 
Tiberius could not have considered the charges against Marcellus frivo- 
lous since Tiberius’ usual response to frivolous charges was ironie 
repartee, However, Tiberius could just as well have found the charges 
substantially more frivolous as substantially more damaging, 

5 Miller, ad loc. 

* For justification of the accusative and infinitive construction, K. 
Nipperdey—G, Andresen (Berlin! 1915) and Furneaux (Oxford,? 
1896), ad loc, 

1 Koestermann, p. 87, n. 35, and his commentary (Heidelberg, 1963), 
ad loc. 
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demn. This much, then, can be taken as certain, that in the 
story told by Tacitus, Tiberius became angry at Marcellus and 
was prepared to condemn him. 

What, then, in the charges against Marcellus so angered 
Tiberius? Koestermann? and von Fritz? suggest that Tiberius 
was probably angered especially by the charge of Crispinus. 
This has the advantage of tying the case closer to Tacitus’ 
earlier intimation that Tiberius was responsible for prosecutions 
on grounds of mere dicta as against facta (7/2). However, 
Tacitus has not refrained in chapter 73 from citing cases which 
had nothing to do with slander at all, and similarly the slander 
need not be the main stimulus to Tiberius' anger here. 

. Walker compares our case to that of Votienus Montanus 
(Ann. IV, 42), where Tiberius heard the alleged slanders 
against himself recited in detail and demanded an opportunity 
to clear himself of the slander.? However, comparison with this 
case is more instructive for the differences than for the simi- 
larities. In the Montanus case Tiberius’ response to slanders 
was 8 desire to rebut them, and not even Tacitus says that he 
demanded the condemnation of the alleged slanderer. If what 
Tiberius wanted was to rebut the charges it is by no means clear 
how proclaiming he would vote openly would serve his purpose. 

The most serious objection to these interpretations, however, 
lies in the words ad quod exarsit. Since Tiberius lost his temper 
the words must refer not to the entire proceedings but to.a 
particular point in time. This point must be the immediately 
preceding charge, the abuse of the statue of Augustus. 

What, then, was there in the abuse of the statue that so 
angered Tiberius? Shotter properly puts considerable emphasis 
on Tiberius’ reverential attitude to Augustus and his resent- 
ment of the disrespect shown to Augustus’ memory by the muti- 
lation of the statue. There is also considerable evidence that 
abuse of statues of emperors was taken seriously from the time of 
Augustus on? In particular, according to Suetonius ( Tib., 58), 


8 P. 85, n. 32. 

? P. 90. 

AP. 9L 

11 Shotter, pp. 207.8. 

12 For Augustus, the second Cyrene edict, S. E. G., IX, 8 = F.I. R. A., 
I, 68, lines 52-3. Subsequently, Dig., XLVIII, 4, 4, 1; 5, pr.—2; 6; 7, 4. 
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a man was in fact condemned for removing the head from a 
statue of Augustus and substituting that of another. 

It seems to have gone unnoticed that our case has a particular 
twist—the head which replaced Augustus’ was not that of 
merely another man, but of Tiberius himself. This introduces 
an entirely new dimension into Marcellus’ action. During the 
lifetime of Augustus his statue could be regarded either as that 
of the current emperor or as that of the first emperor. In line 
with the former view Marcellus acted perfectly reasonably when 
at the accession of Tiberius he substituted the head of the new 
emperor for the old. In fact, the action would be less an affront 
to the memory of Augustus than a flattery of Tiberius. It was. 
Marcellus’ misfortune that the latter view prevailed. It was his 
further misfortune that Tiberius was annoyed by excessive 
flattery. It was this flattery, perhaps, combined as it was with 
the displacement of Augustus, that triggered Tiberius’ anger. 
This complication explains the dilemma of the senators, ex- 
pressed by Piso. If they acquitted, they would seem too casual 
about maiestas; if they condemned, they would be condemning 
flattery of Tiberius. It was one thing for Tiberius to refuse 
flattery ; it was quite another for the senate to refuse it for him.!? 

I suggest, then, that what we have before us originated as an 
anecdote about Tiberius’ unassuming democratic—civilis or 
démotikos in the ancient writers (Tac., Ann., I, 72; Suet., Tib. 
26; Dio Cass., LVII, 8, 3)—nature. Many such anecdotes were 
collected by Suetonius (Tib., 26-32) and Dio Cassius (LVII, 
7-11). Tacitus, hostile as he is to Tiberius, includes few of 
them, and those he does bring in he undercuts by the context in 
which he places them. For example, he reports two such items at 
the beginning of chapter 72 (cf. Suet., Tib., 26, 9)—1hat Ti- 
berius refused the title pater patriae and the oath on his acta— 
but follows them immediately with the assertion that Tiberius 
did not convince people thereby of his civilis animus+ Two 
more such anecdotes— Tiberius dismissal of charges of maiestas 


18 Writers who did not take the flattery into account found the 
Senate's dilemma weak, since it could safely condemn even if the em- 
peror acquitted, Koestermann, p. 86; and commentary (above, note 
7), ad loc.; von Fritz, p. 90. That the charge was brought altogether 
constitutes no objection, since Hispo could have been caught unawares. 

*4 Koestermann (above, note 7), ad loc. 
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against two defendants (I, 78)——are introduced by the state- 
ment that these show the beginnings of the terrible scourge, 
and the craftiness of Tiberius by which treason trials began, 
were repressed, and then increased again. 

A comparison of the treatment of the episode of Haterius by 
Tacitus (I, 18 end) and Suetonius (Tib. 27) is revealing. 
Haterius had asked Tiberius an embarrassing question in the 
second Senate session after Augustus’ death. Going later to 
Tiberius’ palace to apologize he grovelled at the emperor’s 
knees, causing Tiberius to trip. Suetonius includes the story 
in a series of anecdotes illustrating how Tiberius loathed flat- 
tery, and adds the detail that Tiberius tripped because he drew 
back hastily from Haterius. Tacitus, on the other hand, omits 
any mention of flattery or Tiberius’ dislike of it, and instead 
presents it as an example of the danger that accompanied any 
meeting with the tyrant. He instead adds the detail (it is in 
fact the main clause of the sentence in indirect discourse) that 
Haterius was nearly killed by the guards when Tiberius tripped, 
that Tiberius was not Impressed with the danger to Haterius, 
and that only Julia’s intervention saved Haterius. 

The case of Granius Marcellus shows the same treatment. 
The anecdote could have illustrated Tiberius’ civilis animus in 
his strong objections to extreme flattery and his quick soften- 
ing at Piso’s criticism of his reaction. Instead Tacitus, by the 
context and the emphasis, has made it into an anecdote depicting 
the horrors of the treason trials and informers, and the danger 
to defendants from Tiberius’ explosive nature. 


Ranon Karzorr. 
BAR-ILAN UNIVERSITY, 
ISRAEL, 
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CHARLES PAUL SEGAL., Landscape in Ovid's Metamorphoses. A Study 
in the Transformations of a Literary Symbol. Wiesbaden, Franz 
Steiner Verlag G.m.b.H., 1969. Pp. x+109. DM 28. 

(Hermes Hinzelschriften, Heft 23.) 


One of the fundamental faets about the Metamorphoses of Ovid is 
its often unsettling, ambiguous combinations of elegance and vio- 
lenee. According to some critics, to deal properly with this am- 
biguity, we must determine whether Ovid is basieally serious or 
playful. For my part, I believe that we should not confine Ovid 
to one or the other category, but, recognizing his flexible combi- 
nations of serlous and playful, we should relish the versatility of 
his tonal effects. Segal tries another interesting path. Since some 
of the most memorable combinations of elegance and violence occur 
in stories where Ovid takes pains to sketch as background a partieu- 
lar natural setting, Segal studies these to see whether Ovid accepts 
the traditional Classical view that the natural order serves as a 
meaningful frame for human action. 

As his subtitle indicates, Segal deals intensively with “the trans- 
formations of a literary symbol.” Nature had acquired a fairly 
defined symbolic role among the poets who preceded Ovid. Segal 
shows how Ovid exploits this literary tradition of symbolism. First, 
he describes Ovid’s general practices in presenting landscapes and 
argues that these landscapes are symbolic, and that the symbolism 
points toward an unexpected ambiguity. Ovid does not have 
unique settings; as has long been known, he resorts to stereotyped 
scenes such as those that feature shady woods and a forest pool on 
a hot day. That stereotype, which owes much to pastoral poets and 
is conventionally labeled locus amoenus, served to define for Theo- 
critus and even more for the Roman poets Vergil and Horace the 
ideal place of withdrawal from the turmoil of the city and political 
disturbances. Ovid’s stories, on the other hand, regularly present 
the violent invasion of the traditionally tranquil landscape. In 
many of the early tales, for example, a god rapes a nymph who 
is resting in the woods by a pool or bathing in the pool after a 
hot morning of hunting. Segal rightly finds this landscape especi- 
ally interesting, because, in altering the symbolism of his predeces- 
sors, Ovid makes pastoral peace now something treacherous and 
menacing, and Nature acquires an ambiguity which affects its tra- 
ditional function as a symbol of the moral and cosmic order, 

Having shown the ambiguous symbolism of whole landscapes, 
Segal then proceeds to analyze particular elements of these land- 
scapes, namely, caves, waters, and flowers, in order to elicit from their 
Ovidian contexts the particular symbolism which they possess. 
According to his findings, they. too, partake of ambiguity, whose 
roots are sexual. Caves, often the sites of sexual encounter, would 
thus symbolize mysterious shelter and erotic danger. Water, pre- 
dictable in the deceptive pastoral landscape, oceurs with similar 
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effect: what seemed to be a peaceful setting for innocent youth 
turns out to be the locale of violence against such innocence. So 
Segal eoneentrates on the ambiguous combination of virginal purity 
and sexuality in the symbolism of water. Flowers are symbols, too, 
of innocence and virginity; but because they can be “ gathered” and 
“ plucked ” they regularly symbolize, in epithalamia and Horatian 
protreptie of the carpe diem type, the fragility of innocence. Segal 
again stresses Ovid’s ambiguous combination of these sexual motifs. 

On the assumption that the reader accepts this ambiguity of 
symbolie function in landseapes of the Met., Segal argues in Chap- 
ter III that the symbolic landscapes contribute to what he calls 
“tonal unity.” It is evident that Ovid did place stories with stereo- 
typed landscapes in combinations; the pastoral settings of the early 
books provide the most obvious illustration. If I understand Segal 
rightly, when he refers to “tonal unity," he means that the artful 
disposition of symbolic landscapes creates a general atmosphere of 
ambiguous existence, of menacing tranquility, of threatened vir- 
ginity, of violence lurking in wait for innocence, Although I do 
not always see the dfference between the thematic unity described 
by Otis and Segal’s tonal unity, he does present interesting data for 
Books I-V and XIII-XIV. 

In his final two ehapters, Segal examines in greater detail the 
ways in whieh Ovid altered the pastoral tradition by his special 
treatment of landscape as a backdrop for violence and then goes on 
to draw conclusions that bear on the basic meaning of the Met. In 
making nature ambiguous, more threatening than secure, Ovid has 
dissolved the traditional paradigm of cosmic order that nature once 
afforded his predecessors. Moral chaos takes over, which, though 
it fits the fluid universe of metamorphosis, conveys a disquietude 
that Segal takes variously as arguing Ovid’s own callousness, the 
general degeneration of all Romans towards delight in eruelty, and 
finally a prevailing focling in Augustan Rome that the individual 
was no longer safe from the political order. 

Segal has worked a relatively untouched area in Ovidian studies, 
and his argument deserves close attention. However, with all respect 
to his ingenuity, I have reluetantly coneluded that he demonstrates 
his own symbolic imagination more than Ovid’s; or, to put it 
another way, he is reading symbolism into the Met. which Ovid 
did not utilize, which, therefore, does not enhance the artistic 
achievement of Ovid’s poem. For some years now, a feeling has been 
building up that American classicists interested in literary criticism 
have over-used and misused symbolism, as if it were the one and 
only means of interpreting a literary text.1 Although some who have 


1L. P. Wilkinson, The Georgics of Virgil: a Critical Survey (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1969) provides a typical illustration of this 
prejudice. In a moment of impatience at those, including Segal, who 
have pressed hard with a symbolie interpretation of the Aristaeus epi- 
sode, he exclaims—he is referring specifically to two nymphs named at 
Georgics IV, 339-40 in a catalogue: “ For heaven’s sake don't let some- 
one tell us that the contrast between the two is somehow symbolic" 
(p. 215). In his witty essay, Symbolism and Fiction (University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, 1956), Harry Levin remarked some fifteen 
years ago: “What is needed today perhaps, what readers and writers 
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voiced this feeling most stridently have merely eonvieted themselves 
of blindness to a rich area of significance, nevertheless I must admit 
that the charge is often valid. In the interest of exploring and 
better defining the legitimate use of symbolism, I should like to dis- 
cuss at greater length my disagreement with Segal’s clever thesis. 

Since the Second World War, we have had ample demonstration 
of the relevance of symbolism to literary interpretation. Anyone who 
now deals with Vergil without acquaintance with Péschl’s epoch- 
making Die Dichtkunst Virgils: Bild und Symbol in der Aneis 
might just as well set himself up as an expert in Roman History and 
ignore the work of Ronald Syme. Pöschl has demonstrated beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that Vergil did employ a rich and significant 
symbolism that affects the entire Aeneid. One can, without exag- 
gerating, relate almost every incident, every description, every simile 
to the dense system of symbolism established by Vergil early in 
Book I. When we look at the Met. next to the Aeneid, it is obvious 
that the power of Ovid’s poetry is not equally indebted to symbols. 
Reading the Met., one rapidly realizes how few significant meta- 
phors occur, how limited the similes are, in other words, how regu- 
larly Ovid avoids recurring symbolic motifs (apart from the com- 
monplace image of fire) in the very area where Vergil establishes 
his symbolism. Therefore, when Segal asserts that Ovid’s landscapes 
are symbolic, it does not strike me as quite the self-evident fact 
that Segal takes it to be. 

A fundamental difficulty arises from the very concept symbolism 
and the different uses to which it is put. In the first place, it is 
often said that certain symbols are archetypal, that specific sym- 
bolism attaches to a thing for all people, writers and readers alike. 
Thus, caves can be called sexual symbols. The literary critic may 
respond to a work, in the second place, as though such archetypal 
symbols were in effect, and interpret the work primarily in such 
terms. Symbolism accordingly becomes his method of reading liter- 
ature, but a kind of symbolism which is often pejoratively labeled 
* symbol-hunting." In the third place, symbolism may be one of the 
explicit artistic techniques of a poet, Vergil or Aeschylus for ex- 
ample. Metaphors, similes, and situations are bound together by 
repeated motifs so that they acquire special meaning relevant to 
the particular poem. Now, although these three kinds of symbolism 
(archetypal, interpretive, and poetic) do not necessarily exclude 
each other, each should have a different priority. In the case of 
the Met., the first thing is to demonstrate that Ovid used symbolism 
as one feature of his poetic artistry. The symbolism might include 
a great deal of archetypal symbolism; it might not. That needs to 
be shown. Only when Ovid’s use of symbolism has been documented 
does the literary critics employment of symbolism for his interpre- 
tation aequire cogency. But if the eritie has in fact started from 
* symbol-hunting," infatuated with a tool of criticism that does not 
apply to all works, then, because his priorities are wrong, he often 
misreads something as an archetypal symbol, which he then erron- 
eously assigns to the poet. I regret to say that Segal strikes this 


might well join together in forming, would be a Society for the Pro- 
tection of Symbols from Critics” (p. 13). 
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reader as a “symbol-hunter”; he has not convinced me that the 
symbolism he has “found ” is Ovid's. ; : 

Let me cite the first landscape which Segal analyzes in detail 
(ITI, 342-6 [p. 12]): 


caerula Liriope, quam quondam flumine curvo 
implicuit clausaeque suis Cephisos in undis 
vim tulit, enixa est utero pulcherrima pleno 
infantem nymphe, iam tum qui posset amari, 
Nareissumque vocat, 


The “landscape ” here is the river with its winding course (flumine 
curvo). As for the symbolism, I won't repeat the paragraph which 
Segal composes on its sensual, sexual, libidinal, violent aspects, 
because I don’t think there is any symbolism in these lines, not in 
any meaningful sense of the word “symbolism.” Liriope, a wood- 
land nymph, was raped by a river god and in due time had a baby 
whom she named Narcissus: all that serves to start off the story 
of Narcissus in a typically charming fairy-tale manner, Symbolism, 
I respectfully submit, is absent because it was irrelevant to Ovid’s 
purposes at this point. Similarly, because the landscape in which 
Liriope was raped has little relevance to Narcissus’ story, Ovid did 
not say enough about it to make it vivid, let alone symbolic. It does 
no good to call caerula, implicuit, curvo, pulcherrima, and amari 
“atmospheric words," as Segal does; he has not demonstrated the 
need for his initial premise of their symbolic status. 

We may contrast with the scanty landscape of the Cephisos the 
more elaborate setting for Narcissus’ misfortunes (IIT, 407-12): 


fons erat inlimis, nitidis argenteus undis, 

quem neque pastores neque pastae monte capellae 
eontigerant aliudve pecus, quem nulla volueris 
nee fera turbarat nee lapsus nb arbore ramus; 
gramen erat cirea, quod proximus umor alebat, 
silvaque sole loeum passura tepescere nullo. 


Now, one could argue that this landscape is symbolic; it certainly 
is emphatic with its negatives, and it is one of the more detailed 
descriptions in the Met. However, to Segal it is so obvious that the 
symbolism is there that he is content to remind us of Ovid’s sources, 
notably Euripides’ Hippolytus, 73 ff. (p. 46). A glance at Euripides 
shows that he ean meaningfully be called symbolic at that point: 
Hippolytus offers a wreath to Artemis plucked from * virgin? 
scenery. He values her virginity, honors her aptly with virgin 
flowers, and implies, symbolically if you will, his own insistence on 
virginity. The adjective akératos, which occurs twice in the space 
of a few lines, can and does refer to virginity in Euripides. But 
when we look again at Ovid, we note that he has serupulously 
avoided sexual overtones. Not one adjeetive, not one verb is meta- 
phorieal or ambivalent. In itself, this Latin is merely descriptive; 
it gives no encouragement to a symbolic interpretation. Narcissus 
happens to be a virgin, but he does not come to this pool because 
he is aware of its “virginal” quality and desires to do something 
with it, such as make an offering to Diana. He is quite simply hot 
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'from hunting and wants a drink. Since the water is clean and clear, 
it ean tempt him to drink and thereby cause him to see his irre- 
sistible reflection, presented to him with photographie truth because 
the pool has never been soiled by shepherds, flocks, birds, or even 
leaves. Had Ovid wanted us to read symbole significance into the 
details here, he was a capable enough poet to indicate it by his 
choice of words (say, intactus instead of inlimis in ITI, 407). I 
would prefer to regard this description as an expansion of a 
familiar narrative motif: the resting of the tired hunter/huntress 
at high noon in a pastoral setting. Such a combination of motifs 
usually introduces an act of violence against the hunter-huntress, 
from a lustful deity. Here, however, Narcissus will be assailed by 
a violent passion within himself; the means thereto is the reflecting 
pool. No other pool in Ovid’s Met. receives such an extensive descrip- 
tion, not, I think, because this is more symbolical than others but 
because it is more dramatically important. 

The same difficulty that mars Segal’s symbolic interpretation of 
whole Ovidian landscapes attaches to his analysis of individual 
elements in the scenery. Because caves often are felt to be mysteri- 
ous and are so presented by other writers, Segal automatically 
extends this “symbolism” fo the Met. without adequately estab- 
lishing it from the Latin. His first pertinent quotation from the 
Met. shows how Segal’s responses are automatically triggered to 
perceive in the Latin what is not there. “The cave,” he says, 
“works together with other elements of the sylvan setting to create 
the atmosphere of mysterious suspension from reality. In the de- 
seription of Tempe in Book I, for instance, which itself sets the 
tone for much that follows (my italics), a cave is part of the fanci- 
ful and delicate setting which includes forests, rivers, mists, river 
gods, and nymphs”; and he cites I, 574-6 (p. 21). Now although 
I concede the validity here of the adjectives “ fanciful” and “ deli- 
eate," I fail to see how the Latin context justifies the key word 
“mysterious,” upon which so much of Segal’s interpretation de- 
pends. Ovid is deseribing the home of the Peneus River as a cave; 
just as he does later in VIII, 562 ff. for the home of the river god 
Achelous. The danger of Segals automatic response to caves is 
aggravated in this ease by the fact that the cave of Penens has 
almost nothing to do with what follows; it does not serve as the 
first link in a symbolic chain. Peneus is the father of Daphne, 
heroine of the previous story; his cave serves as the meeting place 
of all the rivers who gather to comment on the metamorphosis of 
Daphne. In what for Ovid is a typical transitional device, what 
Hellenists are beginning to eall a priamel, Ovid names the rivers 
only to concentrate on the single exception: Inachus unus abest 
(I, 583). [For a similar longwinded priamel, cf, VI, 412 ff.] The 
River Inachus flows through the Argolid, many miles south of 
Tempe, and the scant landscape of the story that follows, the rape 
of Io, features no caves and no symbolism.? 

A seashore, like the river bank and the vicinity of a pool, may 
serve as the locale for a rape. For Segal, that is enough to turn 


_* Segal repeats this error on the supposed connection of the descrip- 
tion of Tempe with the pastoral scene on the Inachus on pp. 26-7 and 40. 
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most seascapes into places of sinister erotic symbolism. Scylla has 
a pool of seawater where she bathes when hot and tired (XIII, 
900-3) ; and Ovid describes it briefly as a stereotyped setting. When, 
as one might expect from the familiar motifs, & lustful sea deity 
appears, Scylla flees to a high point of land overlooking the water, 
from which she ean safely hear and scorn the wooing of Glaucus. 
Segal comments on the brief description of what he calls the 
“strange pointed formation" (XIII, 908-13): “ Violence and per- 
haps a certain phallic symbolism are present here? (p. 29). That 
would amuse Ovid, I dare say. The attempted rape of Cornix 
occurred by the sea; here is the Latin (II, 572-7): 


nam cum per litora lentis 
passibus, ut soleo, summa spatiarer harena, 
vidit et incaluit pelagi deus, utque precando 
tempora eum blandis absumpsit inania verbis, 
vim parat et sequitur; fugio densumque relinquo 
litus et in molli nequiquam lassor harena. 


Segal regards this as a typical landscape of erotic symbolism (p. 
42). His responses are especially stimulated by the words molli and 
lassor in line 577. Because Ovid often uses mollis sensuously to 
deseribe soft grass and soft female bodies, Segal identifies this 
sensuous Meaning as primary here. Because tired girls regularly 
invite the lust of gods, Segal automatically likens Cornix’s fatigue 
to Callisto’s. However, if one reads the Latin with moderate atten- 
tion, one has no need to assign it such symbolism. The * soft sand ” 
in this case has nothing sensuous about it; we are not to picture 
Cornix lying in the sand, an inviting victim for Neptune, but 
struggling to run in the material, which gives her no traction and 
so almost betrays her to the god. Her tiredness is not, as with Cal- 
listo and other vietims, a factor or motif that arouses the god’s 
violence: it belongs instead to another set of motifs, namely, the 
chase of a likely nymph by a deity. Tiredness, in such situations, 
precedes not rape, but a desperate and successful appeal for help 
that results in metamorphosis: ef. Daphne (I, 543 ff.) and Arethusa 
(V, 618 ff.). Once again, Ovid's Latin refuses to support meaning- 
ful symbolism. 

Flowers sometimes have symbolism. The rape of Proserpina re- 
quired Ovid to depict her picking flowers, and he may have em- 
phasized in V, 401 what he may have recognized as a symbolical 
equivalent between the rape and the flower-picking (p. 34). But 
Segal finds erotic stimuli in almost every fiower. In the straight- 
forward Latin describing the flower that Narcissus becomes, foliis 
medium cingentibus albis (III, 510)—a narcissus with white petals 
set around a center or corona—, he detects a comment on Narcissus’ 
perverse autoeroticism: it is “a flower with leaves that close on 
itself " (p. 84). Ovid says no such thing. Segals elaborate inter- 
pretation of the story of Dryope (pp. 36-8) makes sexual sym- 
bolism in the flowers and the landscape determine the meaning. 
Although plausible in itself, Segal’s argument ignores Ovid’s empha- 
sis. Ovid exhibits slight interest in the landscape, does not en- 
courage anyone to attach sexual symbolism to the flowers, but instead 
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concentrates upon the melodramatic emotions and words of Dryope 
as she turns into a lotus-tree and has to bid a tearful farewell to 
her family. 

Inasmuch as I have denied the presence of meaningful symbolism 
in the landseapes of the Met. and in such elements thereof as caves, 
water, and flowers (where Segal stresses specifically sexual sym- 
bolism), it follows that I cannot accept his theories about symbolic 
landscapes and tonal unity. Take almost any tale told by Ovid and 
look for the description of landscape: if you ean find it, you will 
see first that it is not important in relation to the whole story and 
secondly that it is not effectively symbolic. The major exception to 
such a generalization is the rare allegorical landscape. But most 
landscapes ean be seen to be stereotyped and used by Ovid as ele- 
ments of his narrative. It is the larger narrative, then, not the 
landscapes, that determines the tone of the Met. Concerning the 
matter of “tonal unity,” I have earlier indicated my doubts. I 
frankly do not find in the Met. the kind of tonal unity that Segal 
seems to perceive; and I believe that Ovid did not seek it, because he 
consciously saw in the poem and its many similar stories an oppor- 
tunity to display his own versatility, to give different perspectives 
(tones) to analogous situations, 

The three stories of Daphne, lo, and Callisto, which Segal mar- 
shals as major contributors to tonal unity in Books I and II (pp. 
39 ff.), may here be briefly considered as examples of what I should 
prefer to eonsider tonal variety. Daphne and Io are juxtaposed 
and obviously connected in the transition which Segal misunder- 
stood. Ovid exploits some common details: beautiful nymphs, each 
the daughter of the river god, tempt a deity’s lust. But there agree- 
ment ends. Apollo does not get Daphne; Jupiter does rape Io. Ovid 
concentrates largely on Apollo and his silly attempts to woo the 
unwilling Daphne, whereas in the next tale his interest is in the 
metamorphosis of Io and her bovine/human difficulties that artfully 
appeal both to humor and pathos, Jupiter is a cad, whose behavior 
only emphasizes the pathetic victimization of Io. Tonally, the 
stories differ markedly, precisely as one would expect from juxta- 
posed tales in the Met. The story of Callisto that follows affer the 
diversionary story of Phaethon achieves a considerably more serious 
tone than that of Io. It certainly has similarities to Io’s story: 
Jupiter is common to both, and each time he ravishes a beautiful, 
unwilling nymph in the woods at high noon. But Jupiter is at 
least direct with Io, whereas he sneaks up on Callisto by means of 
a disguise and brutally overpowers her without even attempting 
to woo her. Io’s metamorphosis is not punishment, and her suf- 
ferings at the hands of Juno are mild by comparison with what 
Callisto suffers first from Diana. then from Juno. By what he 
selects to emphasize, Ovid virtually eliminates the note of humor 


*I refer to such descriptions as those of the region inhabited by 
Invidia (III, 760ff.), Hunger (VIII, 788 ff.), Sleep (XI, 586 ff.), and 
Rumor (XII, 43 ff.). Except for the first, these allegorical descriptions 
cover many lines, and it is obvious that Ovid exploits every oppor- 
tunity to point up the connections between the scenery and the abstract 
deity who inhabits it. None of these deseriptions fits the thesis of 
Segal, who ignores them. 
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from Callisto’s sufferings, certainly subordinates it to the over- 
whelming purposes of pathos. It seems to me, then, either to be 
a mistake in terminology or a misreading of Ovid to attribute “ tonal 
unity " to the Met. 

'To conelude, Segal has developed his thesis of symbolic landseapes 
in Ovid’s Met. with little supporting evidence from Ovid. What is 
demonstrable in Vergil cannot in this case be extended to Ovid, 
for his art does not need symbolism to the same degree and does 
not benefit from such interpretation. Although certain materials 
employed by Ovid ean be and, in other writers, are symbolie, Ovid 
makes no attempt to turn them into symbols. Many of the myths, 
indeed, whieh he re-tells were originally symbolie, but either Ovid 
himself or the sources he chooses to utilize have pushed aside the 
symbolism in order to exploit other aspects of the myth. 


WILLIAM S. ANDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


GILBERTE RONNET. Sophoele, poàte tragique. Paris, Éditions E. de 
Boeeard, 1969, Pp. xvi. + 346. 


From the general renewal of interest in Sophoclean tragedy which 
followed the First World War and which shows no signs of losing 
its momentum, France, as the author remarks in her preface, has 
remained somewhat apart; the reappraisal of the Sophoclean tragic 
view has been earried on mainly in German, English, and Italian. 
Ronnet’s book “has no other purpose than to aequaint French- 
speaking students with this fermentation of ideas expressed in 
foreign languages" (p. ix)--an over-modest assessment, for her 
running dialogue with Adams, Bowra, Kirkwood, Kitto, and Mad- 
dalena (to name only the most frequently cited erities) is a by- 
produet of her own original diseussion of the nature of Sophoclean 
iragedy. 

The most striking feature of her presentation is the division of 
the seven plays into two groups. The first (Tr., Aj., Ant., O. T.) is 
the product of Sophocles’ maturity; it consists of plays that are 
strueturally similar and present a fully tragie vision of the world. 
These plays are studied together from different viewpoints in 
separate chapters (Dramatic Structure, Characters, Chorus, Destiny 
and the Gods). The other three plays, the work of Sophocles’ old 
age, depart from the formula of the first group (“the partly volun- 
tary annihilation of a superior being before the eyes of an uncom- 
prehending crowd,” p. 314) to present an action no longer sub- 
ordinate to .the-will of the hero, who now does not have to make 
the tragic choice between death and dishonor but on the contrary 
finds, in the dénouement, satisfaction (p. 315). The differences be- 
tween the two groups of plays are so great that we are led “to 
consider two different Sophocles, one after the other” (p. 333). 

Such a view of Sophoclean “ évolution" owes something to Whit- 
man and the development of Whitman’s ideas by Torrance in his 
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brilliant article in E. S. C. P., LXIX (1965). But Ronnet’s presen- 
tation of “deux Sophocles” is elaborated in full detail and with 
logical consistency. The first Sophocles (age 30 to 60) is the incar- 
nation of the Periclean spirit; he is a democrat, hostile to Sparta, 
a lover of liberty, but also, like Pericles, an “aristocrat” in ‘the 
moral sense of the word. His heroes are * l'homme supérieur ” -who 
exists in a “univers moral hiérarehisé " which corresponds to the 
spirit of Periclean democracy—‘“ une hiérarchie des honneurs et 
des pouvoirs fondée sur le mérite " (p. 335). This Sophocles shares 
with Pericles his “foi en l'homme "7; the greatness of man, however, 
consists, for Sophocles, not in his martial prowess or his capacity 
for technical progress but in his free decision, in the face of suf- 
fering and death, to remain faithful to his ideal, be it honor, love, 
or truth. The gods, who face the hero with this choice, are either 
indifferent or hostile; Sophocles, by his humanism, turns against 
the religious thought of the preceding generation, as we see it in 
Aeschylus. 

Sophocles IT is a very old man, who has “survived his century.” 
He is still a democrat in the depths of his heart, but Periclean de- 
mocracy has vanished for ever and the Theseus of the Oedipus at 
Colonus is a mere nostalgic image of a glorious past. In the Athens 
of the last years of the war, Sophocles began to represent men “ as 
they are”: the adversaries of the hero are now disloyal, with a 
taste for lies, whereas before they had been brutal, but frank; the 
heroes themselves are “violent, vindictive, pitiless "—*' beings not 
devoid of nobility, but embittered, full of hate, stained with cruelty ” 
(p. 338). “It seems as if the poet has lost his confidence in what 
the Pericles of Thucydides ealls the ‘nobility of soul’ (76 ebjvyov, 
II, 39, 1) of the Athenians and, consequently, his faith in human 
nature.” In compensation he takes a more confident view of life, 
writing not tragedies but plays which, with their “happy end” 
(sic) are a lesson of hope; the mood is one of measured. optimism 
founded on the feeling that undeserved suffering cannot last for ever. 
The gods are no longer cruel or indifferent; one can even speak of a 
certain benevolence on their part. 

There is obviously some truth in this view (which I have tried to 
summarize without distortion); everyone feels that there is a dif- 
ference between, for example, the Ajax and the Philoctetes. And 
Ronnet has pointed out an interesting structural difference between 
the two groups: in the later plays “l'action n'est plus subordonnée 
à la volonté du héros. The active character in Electra is Orestes, 
in Philoctetes, Neoptolemus; in the Oedipus at Colonus all the 
characters are in action around the unmoving old man who waits for 
the fulfilment of the oracles and contributes to it only by his very 
immobility (p. 314). This is a valuable observation and its further 
extension—that in the early plays the tragic situation destroys a 
past which was happy or at least tolerable, whereas in the late 
plays the heroes are marked by a long past of undeserved suffering— 
is slightly less valuable only because Deianira (in spite of Ronnet’s 
“entourée d’estime au milieu de ses enfants,” p. 317) could on this 
score be classed with the later rather than the earlier plays. 

But the sharp and systematic differentiation between the four 
“tragedies” and the later plays which Ronnet extracts from a 
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detailed consideration of all their aspects depends on interpreta- 
tions which are in many cases controversial. The Electra, for ex- 
ample, can be assigned to the second group under the rubric “ happy 
end” only by claiming firmly that its theme is not the punishment 
of Agamemnon’s murderers but the “liberation” of Electra. Ron- 
net quotes Waldock approvingly: “not only are the Erinyes not 
lurking; they are not on the visible horizon.” But they do not need 
to be. In any Athenian dramatization of the Orestes story their 
intervention was so taken for granted by the audience that it had 
to be explicitly denied if it was not to be assumed; the reason for 
this is not the authority of the Oresteia (still less the “recent re- 
vival” of it which so many erities, with no evidence whatsoever, 
accept as proved) but the fact that Orestes’ flight to Athens was 
firmly based in local Athenian cult. Every member of the audience 
took part once a year in the festival of the Choes (a month or so 
before the Dionysia), and knew that the official explanation of its 
ritual was the presence in Athens long ago of Orestes, a polluted 
murderer, seeking judgment and absolution. For Sophocles’ audi- 
ence, a hint of the consequences of his action was enough and Sopho- 
eles had given hints aplenty. Ronnet (following Bowra) refuses to 
admit that Aegisthus’ double-edged remark (1498) can refer to 
anything besides Aegisthus’ own impending death (but then what is 
the point of Orestes’ yovy in his reply?) ; she dismisses (with Mad- 
dalena) the ambiguity of the repeated xavd in 1425 (in spite of the 
fact that it is a striking echo of the sinister word-play on kaAes in 
190-3); and she sees no significance in the correspondence between 
Clytemnestra's prayer for the death of her enemy (637) and 
Electra’s prayer to the same god for the same blessing (on which 
see C. P. Segal, “The Electra of Sophocles,” T. A.P..A., XCVII, 
p. 525). 

But if the Electra is made too cheerful (“le ‘message’ de 
Sophocle . . . est essentiellement pratique: quelles que soient les 
circonstances, il ne faut jamais désespérer,” p. 236), the Trachiniae 
(as a play by Sophocles I) is made unnecessarily grim. Ronnet 
denies that there is any hint in the text of Heracles’ imminent dei- 
fication on Mount Oeta. It is of course true that Heracles in the 
play has no foreknowledge of this development (as is clear from 
vépfcy 1202) but Bowra has pointed out that his elaborate direc- 
tions for the building of the pyre (1159-9) must have reminded the 
audience of that final scene of the Heracles saga, so familiar from 
the vase-paintings of the sixth century on. There is another feature 
of the dialogue between Hyllus and Heraeles which points even 
more firmly in the same direction.1- Heracles, after extracting an 
oath of obedience from a reluetant Hyllus, orders him to build the 
pyre, place his father's body on it, and then fire it. When Hyllus 
refuses to carry out the culminating action, Heracles merely re- 
assures himself that Hyllus will at least build the pyre, and declares 
himself content with that (dpxéoe kai ravra 1216). And not a word 


1 For this argument I am indebted to a lecture given by Professor 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones; it can now be consulted in his book, The Justice 
of Zeus (Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1971), 
p. 
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more is said about who will set it alight. Here the familiar doctrine, 
so often invoked in Sophoclean criticism, that everything we need to 
know is contained in the text of the play, breaks down in spectacular 
fashion. If the audience is not supposed to know already who did 
put the torch to the pyre, Sophocles is at best an incompetent 
bungler, for he has raised the question in most emphatic terms. 
But of course he is not, and of course the audience knew that 
Philoetetes did it, receiving the bow and arrows as his reward—and 
this is all part of the story of Heracles’ ascent to Olympus. 

In the treatment of the characters Ronnet makes a clear distine- 
tion between early and late. The heroes of Phase 2 are distinguished 
by their “ dureté égoiste" from those of Phase I with their “ géné- 
reuse abnégation” (p. 318). Oedipus at Colonus is a “vieillard 
aigri et haineux ” (p. 306); Philoetetes the victim of “une obstina- 
tion aveugle, fondée à la fois sur un faux orgueil et sur la peur” 
(p. 258); Electra is “ obsédée par la haine" (p. 223). But Ajax, 
Antigone, Deianira, and Oedipus Tyrannus “incarnent .. . ce qu'on 
pourrait appeler l'homme idéal, en tout eas, un type d'homme 
supérieur qui suscite l'admiration? (p. 314). Needless to say this 
thesis is maintained in its entirety only by Proerustean operations; 
one example will suffice. * Jamais" says Ronnet, speaking of Oedi- 
pus’ curse on Polynices, “ Sophocle n'avait décrit un tel paroxysme 
de haine et de cruauté” (p.301). She seems to have forgotten Ajax, 
who in his last speech calls on the Erinyes not only to destroy the 
Atridae but also (in a phrase which foreshadows Oedipus’ prophecy 
that his corpse wil drink Theban blood) to “feed on (-yeveo@e) 
the whole army, all its people.” Ronnet, in her summary of this 
scene (pp. 33-4), omits this ferocious curse, but Jebb, comparing 
the two passages (Ajax, p. xxxix), finds Oedipus’ imprecations 
“appalling” but Ajax’ “ vindictiveness” . . , “monstrous.” What- 
ever attitude one takes towards these examples of heroie rage, it 
seems idle to deny that they come from the same mold. 

Ronnet’s handling of Heracles shows signs of a similar distortion 
which derives, partly at any rate, from the imperatives of her 
thesis. According to this, the hero in early Sophocles is posed 
(except in the case of the Oedipus Tyrannus) against his enemies, 
the cause of his misfortune—the Atridae, Creon, Heracles. “ Plac- 
ing Heracles on the same plane as the Atridae and Creon," Ronnet 
admits frankly, “logically leads us into the camp of those who 
see the basis of his character as a monstrous selfishness” (p. 94). 
It does indeed. Heracles * n'est qu'une brute," “inhumain,” * mon- 
strueux,” a “grossier personage”: his fall is due to “Vhybris de 
toute une existence livrée aux débordements de la violence et de Pin- 
stinet." But if Heracles is no more than this, the play presents us 
with an implausible situation; how could Deianira love such a 
man so passionately—* the best of all men” she ealls him—that 
she would have recourse, in spite of misgivings, to a love-philtre 
to win him back? Ronnet’s presentation gives no impression of the 
powerful effect of the last scene of the play. The actions of 
Heracles which have led to the catastrophe certainly deserve her 
harsh comments, but the last moments of Heracles on stage show us 
the superhuman strength of will, the irresistible energy that had 
enabled the hero to perform his famous labors. “Il ne fait que 
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subir . . ." says Ronnet; but in faet, once he has recognized the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, he turns from lamentations and thoughts 
of vengeance to imperious action, as he forces on a reluctant Hyllus 
not only the building of his funeral pyre but also the marriage 
with Iole and then gives his marching orders to the funeral pro- 
eession which is to place his still living body, racked with pain, on 
the pyre. Ronnet makes an excellent ease for claiming that Deianira 
is the “hero” of the play but there is no need to deny Heracles 
heroie stature—he is obviously eut from the same cloth as Ajax and 
old Oedipus. 

It wil perhaps be obvious by this point that Ronnet is prone to 
psychological analysis of a type which has in recent years been 
viewed with increasing seeptieism. She is inclined to create out of 
bare dramatic hints fully-developed personalities with psychological 
histories and this sometimes, especially in the case of minor char- 
acters, gets out of hand. Haemon, for example, in the Antigone, is 
found to be “not just the lover who refuses to survive his love; he 
is also, perhaps above all, the son who discovers the unworthiness 
of his father and for whom the whole moral universe in which he 
had lived up to now collapses suddenly—filial piety, justice, piety 
towards the gods, all the values which formed a harmonious whole in 
whieh his love was framed are now torn apart by Creon’s action. 
Haemon staggers under the shock of his discovery; the condemnation 
of Antigone is more than a wound for the lover, it is the symbol of 
this shattered world which opens up before him and which he 
instinctively refuses . . . when he breaks with his father, shouting 
to him—ambiguous phrase—that he will never see his face again, 
Haemon says ‘No’ to what his life used to be but also to Life (mais 
aussi à la Vie 84)." This seems clearly out of proportion to Hae- 
mon's one scene in which most of what he says to his father is 
general rather than personal; I have cited it (well, most of if) 
because it is used later to buttress a suggested explanation of a 
familiar enigma of the Antigone—what on earth went on in that 
tomb? “Le récit du messager n'est pas clair.” How did Haemon 
get in there? “Ne pourrait-on comprendre qu'Hémon, comme Aida 
dans l'opéra de Verdi, s'est introduit secrétement dans le tombeau, 
avant qu'on y améne Antigone, pour y mourir avec elle?” (p. 85). 
The dazzled reader naturally begins to imagine them singing “O 
terra addio, addio valle di pianti.. .” but Ronnet’s next sentence 
shows that the suggestion is serious. “Une felle déeision serait 
l'aboutissement logique de l'état d'áme que nous venons d'analyser." ? 

A similar emphasis on psychology also pervades the treatment of 
the chorus. It is not the * porte-parole du poète” but “must be 
studied as a collective personality, its character analysed and its 
place in the architecture of the play determined.” Such a study is 
“en grande partie psychologique” (p. 184). The difficulties that 
arise from such an approach become clear at once, as the author pro- 
ceeds to diseuss the chorus of the Trachiniae. It is composed of 
young girls, sympathetic to Deianira, able to comfort her but too 


? Haemon's presence in the tomb before Antigone gets there leads to 
the gruesome suggestion that “ Hémon aurait alors aidé Antigone à 
se pendre. , . " How do you help your love to hang herself? 
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young and inexperienced to advise her. But by the second stasimon 
the chorus has already stepped out of character. ' Par une in- 
advertance du poète, le choeur, un court instant, perd sa per- 
sonnalité” But this is not the only “inadvertance du poète” in 
his presumed use of the chorus as a “ personnage collectif ?; another 
has to be pointed out in the note on page 135. And in the last 
stasimon of the play, the chorus “ does not reveal its feelings," the 
ode “is of an extreme banality and is merely a transition which 
allows us to await the arrival of Heracles” (p. 140). Things are 
no better ;in the Antigone: its stasima “risquent à chaque instant 
d'apparaitre comme de simples intermédes entre deux épisodes," the 
last one, in partieular, with its * vide absolu de pensée et de senti- 
ment” is an “entr’acte en musique.” It begins to look as if the 
principle that the chorus in Sophocles “est toujours un person- 
nage, plus ou moins lié au héros, plus ou moins intéressé à l'aetion, 
mais réagissant en fonction de son caractère et de sa situation” 
(p. 167) is, like so many generalizations about the Sophoclean 
chorus, another of those literary canons which critics persist in 
extracting from their author's text and proclaiming to the world, 
only to have to admit, more in sorrow than in anger (and usually, 
unlike Ronnet, in a footnote) that the benighted author, on more 
than one occasion, failed miserably to live up to his own standards. 

When the chorus does not seem to be reacting “en fonction de 
son caractère,” Ronnet has unkind words for its efforts (banalité, 
médioerité de pensée, etc.); but where (according to her) it does, 
we are presented with some novel psychological insights. That same 
chorus of Trachiniae, for example, comes in for some harsh criticism. 
Their reaction to the true story of Iole's arrival (the second stasi- 
mon) *has no word of pity for the betrayed wife or blame for 
the unfaithful husband.” This ean be explained only by their “ youth 
and naïveté.” They sing about the struggle between Heracles and 
Achelous for the hand of the young Deianira; it is “the terrified 
meditation of young girls diseovering to what excesses men are led 
by sensuality.” This is buttressed by the speculation that “ perhaps 
in their heart of hearts they are more sensitive to the misfortune 
of Iole, who was, like them, a young girl, than to that of the rejected 
wife.” Later on after Hyllus’ tirade against his mother, they keep 
silence; and yet, according to Ronnet, this would have been the 
moment to inform the young man of his mother’s innocent inten- 
tions. “ So the chorus abandons Deianira to her death, at the moment 
when it could have saved her.” But how could it have saved her? 
And for what? We realize later that she was lucky not to fall into: 
Heracles’ hands alive. This is a non-existent issue if ever there was 
one, but Ronnet feels called upon to explain their omission. It is 
due “not to lack of sympathy, but because the chorus is dis- 
oriented by the swiftness of events and their failtire to understand 
the heroine's thoughts. Psychologically this passivity is not im- 
plausible—they are young girls” (p. 138). Later, they fail to 
understand Deianira's motive for suicide “which they condemn by 
calling it hybris”; but surely Jebb is right to point out that this 
means merely “ violent deed." Later still, “as if they felt resentment 
towards the dead woman, they refrain from defending her memory; 
it is at the very moment when Heracles hurls the fiercest threats at 
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his wife that they begin to lament the fate of ‘this hero," They 
are “unfaithful friends,” who “at the testing time reveal their 
mediocrity ” (p. 140). Needless to say, their final remarks about 
Zeus do not have to be taken seriously. “Nothing, as we have 
seen, gives the chorus the authority neeessary to express a philoso- 
phy. Composed of inexperienced girls, its reaetions are limited by 
the bounds of its intelligence and sensitivity. . . ." 

These are typical results of Ronnet’s insistence that the chorus 
always reacts in function of its character (except where the poet 
obviously let the side down). But why this passion for uniformity? 
It seems much more sensible to suppose that Sophocles was as 
flexible in his use of the chorus as he was in his subtle handling of 
meter, that he used whatever means or mode was appropriate to 
the dramatic situation. He could indeed create a choral character 
that was consistent in its every utterance, lyric or iambic—he did 
so in Philoctetes; but in other plays, and especially in Trachiniae 
and Antigone, he used the chorus sometimes in this way and some- 
times with little regard for its “character” (or none at all) to 
illuminate the action by suggesting new perspectives or recalling 
mythical background, to prepare the audience for a change of em- 
phasis or direction, to lull it into a false sense of security before 
the catastrophe. Certainly he tried to “ characterize” his chorus, but 
it was always (unlike the Erinyes or Hiketides of Aeschylus) a 
minor character and one he was prepared to sacrifice for an im- 
portant effect. When, to take one of Ronnet’s problems, the chorus 
of young girls who have so far been sympathetic to Deianira, weep 
for Heracles as if they had never known his wife, they do so be- 
eause Sophocles wants the audience to think now not of Deianira’s 
innocence but of the greatness of the dying hero and, quite clearly, 
he was not at all worried that the audience would concern itself 
with what had happened to the “ character” of the chorus. 

“Destiny and the Gods” is the fourth of the rubries under which 
the plays are considered, and here, as in the matter of structure 
and character, Ronnet finds a difference between the mature Sopho- 
cles and the old man who wrote the last plays. The gods of the 
early plays are no comforting pantheon. Zeus in the Trachiniae 
shows an “injuste indifférence ”—in this drama in which every- 
one speaks of his power, he seems as passive and remote as the 
gods of Epicurus will be in their intermundia” (p. 177). Athena 
in the Ajax is vindictive and cruel; she detests in Ajax the man 
who invited her to take her encouragement elsewhere (“ C'est la 
réaction d'une coquette, blessée de volir ses avances repoussées”’). 
She has “an ineredible contempt for men”; in fact Ronnet com- 
pares her to the Zeus of the Prometheus Bound. In the Antigone 
the gods are like Zeus in the Trachiniae—remote and indifferent, 
without pity for human suffering. Apollo in the Oedipus Tyrannus 
is like Athena in the Ajas, only worse: “a divinity who plays a 
game with a good man, has him unconsciously commit a crime and 
then amuses himself by having him discover it...’ Small wonder 
that the discussion of the role of the divine in this play ends with 
the words: “Je pessimisme est maintenant total” (p. 198). * Faut-il 
alors voir dans ces quatre tragédies une sorte de procès des dieux? ” 
Ronnet asks, but finds that to seek to justify or condemn “ the gods ” 
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is not the right way to formulate the problem, for the gods “are 
forces which are at play in the course of events ... their cruelty, 
their injustice signify that life can be cruel and unjust” (p. 204). 

In the last three plays things are slightly less desperate, but this 
seems to have little to do with the gods. In the Electra “the gods 
are as far-off as in the Trachiniae” but “life is not as cruel as it 
appeared in the preceding plays. In the Philoctetes Heracles brings 
about a happy conclusion, but he does not act in the name of the 
gods (who remain “ remote and indifferent ”) ; he is moved by friend- 
ship alone (p. 274). The Oedipus at Colonus gives Ronnet some 
awkward moments but the gods are finally eut down to size, though 
it has to be admitted that in the matter of the heroization of Oedipus 
* Sophocle fait appel aux croyances les plus antiques . .. aux formes 
les plus primitives de la religion.” But this, it appears, is not 
to be taken at face value: “ n’y a-t-il pas un sens caché? " Of course 
there is. “Si, pour la première fois dans son théâtre, le poète 
déchaine sur la seéne les prestiges du surnaturel, le foudre de Zeus 
et le tonnerre de Hadés, ce n'est pas pour saluer l'élévation d'un 
homme au ciel, mais pour célébrer l'éleetion divine d'Athènes” 
(p. 312). The difference between early and late presentation of the 
gods is after all negligible. “If in the later plays the gods appear 
more benevolent” they are still “little more than the symbols of 
everything in the world that is independent of the human will, the 
order (or disorder?) of things ... The punishment of the guilty 
no longer involves the ruin of the innocent ... the poet deliberately 
chooses subjects in which the course of events stops at a fortunate 
moment" (p. 341). 

Even those who feel, with Ronnet, that “on a peine à imaginer 
qu'un Sophocle ait partagé avee les plus humbles de ses eontempo- 
rains ces antiques croyances” will view with dismay the arguments 
which are used to make the ease for this secular Sophocles and his 
metaphorical gods. Quite apart from the sleight of hand whieh tries 
to reduce to purely human terms the intervention of Heracles in the 
Philoctetes and the diversion of the religious element in the Oedipus 
at Colonus to the political sphere, Ronnet’s treatment neglects the 
importance of those divine oracles which in play after play frame 
the action and are always fulfilled. In the case of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, where they cannot be neglected, she takes the bull by the 
horns and speculates that the play may express the irritation of the 
Athenians with the Delphie oracle because of its support of Sparta 
m 432; “in a deliberately ambiguous manner, Sophocles would 
in this ease be taking a stand against belief in oracles and against 
the institution which seemed likely to injure Athens in the great 
adventure in which it was about to engage” (p. 330). 

The final chapter (Conclusions) has been cited often in the course 
of this review for general statements summarizing the argument; it 
also contains an attempt to establish the dates of the four plays 
for which there is no external evidence. The method proposed is 
based on the discovery of contemporary references in the text. 
Ronnet points out such references in the dated plays: Creon in the 
Oedipus at Colonus and Odysseus in the Philoctetes (“if one admits 
that he is the son of Sisyphus, therefore a Corinthian’) both typify 
cities the Athenians had reason to hate at the time of production, 
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and the Antigone seems to her to echo the arguments of the political 
struggle between Pericles and Thucydides son of Melesias. Two 
* methods? are therefore available for tackling the undated plays. 
Either, by reference to foreign poliey, one ean try to loeate the 
moment at whieh Athens found itself on bad terms with the people 
represented by the unpleasant character of the play, or one can 
utilize what we know of the political and intellectual battles in 
pi n see what confrontations the play can bear witness to 
p. ; 

- This is a bad start, but the end is worse. The “personnage 
antipathique? of the Trachiniae is of course Heracles. He is a 
Theban hero but since Thebes was always hostile to Athens the 
“ method ” offers no precise information. However there was another 
place for which Heracles was a protecting deity—Thasos; he had a 
temple there, and was figured on its coins. Thasog revolted from 
the Athenian alliance in 465 and was finally reduced to subjection 
in 463 by Cimon. The Trachiniae “ composed about 464-2 is near in 
date to Sophocles’ first production Triptolemos (468) . . . That 
celebration of the civilizing Athenian hero is balanced by the 
presentation of the ‘prétendu héros dorien . . . comme un homme 
égoiste et bestial?” The T'rachiniae is a “sort of cultural manifesto, 
the work of a poet still young, who expresses the thought of the 
new generation and takes issue with the Dorian ideal of the archaic 
age" (p. 224). 

The other dates suggested are based on similar fantasies. Ajax 
is connected with the suieide of Themistocles (the date of that event 
of course is not known, but Ronnet puts it in 456). “La piéce 
n'a-t-elle pas l'air d'une demande de réhabilitation de Thémistocle? ” 
Well .. . no. If one could ask a typical group of fifth-century 
Athenians what mythical type they associated with "Themistocles I 
suspect that his enemies would plump for Thersites or Sisyphus 
and his friends would claim Odysseus, but surely no one in this 
world:or the next could think of Themistocles son of Neocles as 
Ajax son of Telamon. Electra (following a suggestion of L. A. 
Post) is assigned to 411 or 410; it celebrates the “liberation” of 
Electra from her oppressors and so refers to the overthrow of 
the 400. Orestes is presumably Theramenes and Aegisthus Antiphon 
or Phrynichus. Surprisingly enough, the one contemporary reference 
in ‘Sophoclean tragedy which can be taken seriously even ‘by. those 
who do not accept it, the plague in the Oedipus Tyrannus, is re- 
jected by Ronnet in favor of the fact that the hero’s enemy.in the 
play is Apollo and so the play is dated to a time when Athens 
felt angry at Delphi, that is to say 431. It so happens that this is 
one of the few years in which it can be said with confidence that 
the Oedipus Tyrannus was not produced, for we know: that in that 
year Sophocles came second in the competition after Euphorion and 
we also. know that when he produced the Oedipus he was beaten by 
Philoeles. 

Like many French books, this one has no index, but an analytical 
table of contents is of some help for reference. Misprints are few, 
but the reader may be confused by “d'Ulysse” on page 39 which 
should read “d’Ajax” and “ Crotoniates” for “Coloniates” on 
page 291, On page 13 something seems to have gone wrong with the 
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syntax of the third sentence—perhaps the printer omitted a line— 
and the quotation from Sainte-Beuve on page 7 should, I suspeet, 
read “Je sais” rather than “ Je suis.” There are also one or two 
slips on the part of the author that should be corrected. It is not 
true that (p. 157) nowhere in the Oedipus Tyrannus are we told 
that the chorus eonsists of old men; they are addressed as presbeis 
by Oedipus in v. 1111. It is not true that Creon makes two appear- 
ances in the play (p. 76); he makes three entrances—Ronnet over- 
looks the prologue. 

This review has concentrated on the main argument in an attempt 
to expose its weak points; it is only fair to conclude by saying that 
Ronnet’s book is fresh, stimulating, and provocative throughout 
and that its lively prose and logieal presentation make it & pleasure 


to read. 
BernarD M. W. Kwox. 
CENTER FOR HELLENIO STUDIES, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


P. G. Warsa. The Roman Novel: The ‘Satyricon’ of Petronius 
and the * Metamorphoses! of Apuleius. Cambridge, at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp. xiv 4- 272. 


In the past, the novels of Petronius and Apuleius have either been 
treated separately, in part or in whole, or have been given a modest 
place in more comprehensive works on the ancient novel in general. 
Professor Walsh has now decided that they can appropriately share 
a book to themselves and all students of Latin literature will weleome 
both his approach and the end result of his enterprise. For the be- 
ginner in this subject will find in this book an intelligible and, for the 
the most part, reliable guide to the Roman novels themselves and 
the modern scholarship which has grown up around them. The expert 
will also profit. For in his syntheses Walsh has done much to put 
familiar material into a new perspective and his own views and 
observations deserve attention at all times—even when they elicit 
disagreement, 

At the beginning of Chapter 1, “Introduction,” Walsh sets forth 
the reasons why “it is profitable to study the two romances in 
harness " (p. 2). Their basic affinities are their relations to the same 
formative genres, their literary texture, their Roman flavor, and 
their similarity in structure. He sees them both as comic romances, 
a “literature of relaxation " (p. 3), the chief purpose of which is 
to entertain. But he also perceives that the two Roman authors 
differ considerably in the way that they synthesized their material 
and in the character of their innovations. So are the end results 
different: on the one hand, a realistic novel which is a satirical 
erificism of contemporary society; on the other, a novel which, to 
use Walsh’s felicitous words, “undergoes a metamorphosis from 
eomie romance to moral fable and religious apologia." 

Since it is possible and profitable to treat similar elements in the 
two novels together, Walsh does so in Chapter 2, * The Formative 
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Genres” and in Chapter 3, “The Literary Texture" But the 
novels themselves he handles separately. Hence, Chapter 4 is de- 
voted to the Satyricon as a whole and 5 to the Cena Trimalchionis, 6 
to the Metamorphoses and 7 to “ Cupid and Psyche.” The final 
chapter, 8, “‘Nachleben’: The Roman Novel and the Rebirth of 
the Picaresque " brings the two ancient novels together again. There 
follow three appendices: 1, “ The Date of the Satyricon”; 2, “ The 
Career of Apuleius and the Date of the Metamorphoses”; 3, “The 
Isiae Aretalogy from Kyme" (text reproduced from A. Salac’s 
report in B.C. H., LI (1927), pp. 378 ff.). A select bibliography 
and two indices, one of passages cited, the other general, close the 
volume, 

One might expect that Walsh at the outset would have discussed 
the way in which the texts of the novels in their present state have 
come down to us from antiquity. In the case of the Metamorphoses, 
the traditio of which is relatively simple, this may not have been 
urgent, But the non-specialist had the right to know, and would 
have profited by knowing, the composite nature of the present text 
of the Satyricon and the kind of fragments from which it is put 
together. A word, too, about the hypotheses which explain this 
fragmentation—excerpts or mutilated manuscript—would have been 
appropriate. But the single reference to this aspect of the work 
is a dogmatie statement on p. 78 that “ The book was already in a 
fragmentary state in the Carolingian age... .” 

A second aspect of the Satyricon which is handled with great 
superficiality is that of its original length. The evidence is pre- 
sented in a single footnote in an abbreviated and misleading way 
and then discarded on the grounds that the attestations of Books 
XIV-XVI, if taken at face value, would make the “ Satyricon by 
ancient standards of fiction a monster work” (p. 73). This is not 
a new view and Walsh duly refers to his predecessors who have 
held it (p. 73, n. 2). He is silent, however, about the fact that the 
most recent authorities, Ben Edwin Perry (The Ancient Romances, 
p. 191) and J. P. Sullivan (The Satyricon of Petronius, p. 35), as 
well as many others before them do not share it. 

This treatment of the evidence allows Walsh to speak of the Cena 
as the centrepiece of the Satyricon and to compare its position in 
it to the central position actually occupied by the story of Cupid 
and Psyche in the Metamorphoses (pp. 72; 93; 190). Since I accept 
the evidence of the original length of the Satyricon, this placing 
of the Cena seems to me particularly wrong, and all the more so, 
since I- agree with Walsh that with the Croton episodes we are 
probably approaching the end of the novel (pp. 76; 105; 107). But 
be that as it may, Walsh’s inadequate treatment of the nature of 
"hi text and the original length of the Satyricon is his book's worst 

aw. 

In his second chapter on the formative genres, those of the Saty- 
ricon occupy the larger space; quite naturally, since we have no 
such identifiable forerunner of Petronius! novel as we have of 
Apuleius’ in Lucius or the Ass. As the principal formative genres 
of the former, Walsh sees in Greek the love romance, the fictitious 
travel story, and the Milesian Tale; in Latin the Menippean satire 
and the mime. A few comments. 
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The Greek romance. Walsh goes too far in stating dogmatieally 
that “The Greeks had already developed the love romance by the 
first century B.C.” (p. 1), since the existence at that time of the 
Greek love romance in the form in which we know it later has yet to 
be proved, the Ninus story to the contrary notwithstanding. Yet 
Walsh did well to revive the now unpopular hypothesis that this kind 
of literature did exist at the time of the Satyricon and that many of 
its elements are parodied in it. 

The fictitious travel story. Walsh warns against exaggerating its 
influence. He points out that the extant parts of the Satyricon 
take place in only two cities, with possible episodes at Marseilles 
and Monaco. But if our present text actually begins in Book XIV, 
there was room for.a great deal of travel before it. 

The Milesian Tale. Walsh coneludes that no protagonist bound 
the separate tales of the Milesiaca together and gave them a unifying 
framework or central thread. He also states elsewhere that the 
“homosexual liaison and the tensions it creates are the unifying 
strand of the Satyricon” (p. 9). Is it not, then, in the erotic quality 
of the episodes and their occurrence in a series that the greatest 
resemblance to the Milesiaca lies? 

Menippean Satire. Walsh believes that by the use of the prosi- 
metrie form, Petronius wished his readers to associate him with 
Menippean satire. This the ancient reader probably did and also 
recognized in the Satyricon many topies which Varro had already 
treated satirieally. But Walsh does not come to grips with the 
erueial problem: to what extent are the verses motivated by the 
characters of the people who speak them and to what extent and 
why and how do they shatter the illusion of reality? 

The mime. The many direct references to the mime in the text 
are duly noted. But since Petronius and the mime both portrayed 
aspeets of low life in a comie and realistie manner, Petronius eould 
hardly have needed the stage, where he could turn to life itself. 

As for Apuleius, he converted a short comic romance in Greek, 
“which was doubtless a developed version of a Milesian tale” 
(p. 30)—I doubt the “ doubtless "—into a picaresque romance by the 
addition of other episodes and anecdotes. Some show kinship with 
the ideal Greek romance. Whereas Petronius is uniformly comic, 
Apuleius plays with a wider range of emotions and terminates his 
novel on a highly serious note. 

By the “literary texture," which he treats in Chapter 3, Walsh 
means the reflections of earlier literary works which would be 
relished by a sophisticated and well-read public. They may be of 
every sort from direct quotations to the evocation by similar features 
of a whole passage or scene. There are also the parodies of 
jargons and styles, for example, the use of the epic tone to describe 
some of the distinctly unheroie actions of the principal characters. 

Literary reflections are more varied and numerous in the Satyricon 
than in the Metamorphoses. In the former, as Walsh points out, 
they usually have a comic purpose, in the latter they may enhance a 
serious mood. Walsh has tracked most of them down with admirable 
thoroughness and little, if anything, is left to glean when he is 
through. On the interpretation of Eumolpus’ longer poems, the 
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Halosis Troiae and the De Bello Civili, he repeats the views ex- 
pressed in an earlier article (C. P., LXIII [1968], pp. 208 f.). 

In treating the Satyricon as a whole in Chapter 4, Walsh begins 
with its author who is identified as Titus Petronius Niger, the 
arbiter elegantiae of Tacitus. He believes that the title Satyricon 
(libri), which he translates “ a story of lascivious behaviour," would 
also have made the Roman reader think of Satura and, hence, of 
satirical elements. With Perry (op. cit., p. 192) I doubt this. 

After a brief reconstruction of what may have preceded our 
extant fragments and the unsatisfactory diseussion of the novel's 
original length, Walsh turns to the ira Priapi as the “ pervasive 
motif?" of the Satyricon. He connects it with Encolpius’ love for 
Giton. The central pattern, he concludes, ‘is of Eneolpius! renun- 
ciation of women in favor of an exclusive attachment to Giton 
whieh is punished by the angry Priapus" (p. 78). One does not 
have to read far into the Priapea before finding this idea somewhat 
bizarre. But more than that, Encolpinus, before he is aware of his 
impotence, is willing to renounce Giton for Circe (127, 3) and his 
obstinacy in his pursuit of a virility which will enable him to 
possess her shows that, Giton or no Giton, his heterosexual tenden- 
cies have not been paralyzed. 

Walsh is much happier in his analysis of the different characters. 
Those of Encolpius, Giton, and Aseyltos are masterly. All of them 
speak in the pretentious, dramatic, and contrived manner of the 
rhetorical schools, which teaches the speaker to strike attitudes and 
see himself constantly at the centre of the stage. Encolpius is a 
man of many personae and his ridiculously wide-eyed naiveté at 
Trimalchio’s banquet is part of his comic pose as a simpleton. He is 
a chameleon, 

There follows a description and running commentary on the extant 
parts. The latter contains much that is fresh and perceptive such 
as the interpretation of the opening scene and the episode on hoard 
the ship. But Walsh may be criticised for carrying his hunt for 
allusions too far afield. Are these examples convincing? Quartilla: 
a comic evocation of the Vergilian Sibyl, her name suggesting the 
name of Octavia, Nero’s wife; the verses in 80,9: a reflexion on the 
hazards of political prominence in the later years of Nero; killing 
the sacred goose of Priapus: a comic reference to the tending of 
geese on the Capitol. 

Walsh begins his discussion of the Cena Trimalchionis (Chapter 
5) with 4 brief review of the dinner party as a literary vehicle. 
The connections with Horace’s Cena Nasidieni are defined as “ con- 
scious aud close” (p. 112). With Kroll (E.-E. XIX [1937], col. 
1204), I should say neither. Walsh then passes on to Trimalchio 
himself, He has to face the charges of being 1, a vulgar and boorish 
host, 2, a pretentious ignoramus, 3, an arrogant master, and 4, 
a superstitious and morbid person. Everyone, probably, would 
agree that Trimalchio is a consummate vulgarian who possesses 
a knack of making a fool of himself in publie, that is, of course, in 
the eyes of those who consider themselves superior to him like 
Eneolpius, Ascyltos, Giton, Agamemnon, and ourselves. Not every- 
one, however, since many of these things are fundamentally matters 
of personal taste, will find every item in Walsh’s detailed indictment 
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as damning as he does. The way the food is served at the banquet 
is probably a monumental exhibition of bad taste, but it can be 
doubted whether the noble pontifiees who attended the dinner given 
in honor of the inauguration of Lentulus as flamen Martialis would 
have thought of it as an example of “prodigal gluttony” (the 
pontifical menu is preserved by Macrobius, Sat., IIT, 13, 12). Asa 
slave it might well have been better to be subjeet to the whims and 
caprices of Trimalchio than to the rigorous logie of the consular 
jurist C. Cassius and the majority of the Senate who sent a familia 
of some four hundred innocent slaves to their death beeause one of 
them had murdered the master, a man of the greatest dignitas 
(Taeitus, Ann., XIV, 42-5). And there is much in the final scene to 
remind one of a good old-fashioned wake which, whatever you may 
call it, was emphatically not morbid. 

The longest chapter of the book (6) is devoted to the Metamor- 
phoses. After a brief, but convincing, estimate of Apuleius as a 
publie figure and philosopher, Walsh turns to the work itself. He 
sees in it a comic romance, a moral fable, and, in the last book, 
a religious apologia and takes up these aspects one by one. 

The comic romance. Walsh agrees with most scholars that Apu- 
leius derived his novel from the Greek Metamorphoses ascribed to 
Lucius of Patras by Photius. He also assumes that the extant Lucius 
or the Ass is a reasonably faithful reproduction of it. He then 
shows in a comparative table, which does not include Cupid and 
Psyche or the last book as having no relation to the original, how 
Apuleius expanded his raw material through the development of 
old episodes and the addition of new ones. In each of his books, with 
the exception of V and XI, Apuleius has included an episode from 
the original story which he supplements with material of his own. 
Walsh has noticed that Apuleius is a master of variatio, seeking con- 
trast in the nature of the episodes in each book, putting what is 
romantic or magical or tragic next to the ironically amusing. In 
the description and part by part analysis of the entire work which 
follows, Walsh illuminates these contrasts in detail. 

The fable. Curiosity causes the downfall of Lucius in the original 
story. It is a human weakness that causes him to fall into a ludi- 
crous situation and comic adventures. In the Metamorphoses, as 
Walsh sees it, curiosity has become an obsession and moral flaw. 
Lucius in this work is convinced that “ magic is the key to knowl- 
edge of the other world” (p. 180). He ignores the direct and 
indirect warnings repeatedly given that he should not meddle with 
the black art. He obstinately does so and suffers the consequences. 
_ Walsh speaks of Lucius’ base sensuality and his libido as a destruc- 
tive foree second only to his curiosity. But as a man, Lucius has 
only one affair, the one with Photis, in which the words are rhetorical 
and romantic and not to be taken too seriously and the deeds sensual 
and down to earth. Could we have expected different behavior from 
any young man challenged by the lively and willing Photis? As an 
ass, the priapie animal par excellence, Lucius seems to be more 
sinned against than sinning. Until his conversion, in human or 
animal form, Lucius appears to have the normal appetites and 
worldly morality of his times. 

The religious apologia. In the last book, Lucius passes from 
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worldly to heavenly love. He is delivered from his obsession with 
magie and sexual lust and a hopeless and helpless life. But more 
important in Walsh’s diseussion is the relation of the apologia to 
Christianity and the Christian Africans among whom it was con- 
ceived. He shows how much of it can be understood as directed 
against the Christians. 

. In the chapter (7) on Cupid and Psyche, Walsh deplores the fact 
that the story is so often detached from the rest of the Metamor- 
phoses for study and publication. He sees the adventures of Psyche, 
her errors and sufferings as parallels to those of Lucius and her 
final redemption as a prefiguration of Lucius’ conversion. Simpli- 
citas and curtositas cause the downfall of both and they are both 
regenerated by divine grace. In this view Walsh takes a middle 
position between Monceaux and Grimal, who perceive in Cupid and 
Psyche no more than a self-contained story inserted into the body 
of the text for the sole purpose of amusing the reader, and Neu- 
mann and Merkelbach, the former with his Jungian interpretation, 
the latter with his visualization of the story as an Isiae initiation. 

Walsh studies the story as an artistic development of a basic 
folk tale which we find spread widely from Indonesia to Seandi- 
navia. He points out that there is no evidence that the figures of 
Cupid and Psyche were introduced into the tale before the time of 
Apuleius and that Apuleius was probably the first to blend the Hel- 
lenistie theme of Cupid’s love for Psyche with the elements of the 
folk tale. Most of the chapter is devoted to a detailed explication 
of the story, episode by episode, which brings out its many affinities 
with the most varied writings of antiquity. All in all, a skilful 
and convincing chapter. 

The last chapter, “ Nachleben,” traces the influence of both Roman 
novels on later picaresque or comic romances from Lazarillo de 
Tormes and Guzman de Alfarache to Gil Blas and Joseph Andrews. 
In the case of the Sutyricon, “ lack of influence ” would have been 
a better term, for whereas reflections of the Metamorphoses appear 
in the first Spanish writings that establish the modern genre, 
Petronius seems hardly to have affected it at all, despite his popu- 
larity in some literate circles. This chapter, perforce, depends the 
most on the scholarly work and opinions of others. 

All in all, then, and despite the strictures in this review, which 
are, with a few exceptions, mostly on points of detail, we can be 
grateful to Walsh for providing a study to which all interested in 
the Roman novel will turn for instruction and stimulation for a 
long time to come. They may be grateful, too, for the pleasure which 
comes from reading a book written with great clarity and elegance. 


Henry T. ROWELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
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J. J, WinkEss. Dalmatia. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1969. Pp. xxvii + 572; 59 pls.; 25 text-figures. $15.00. (His- 
tory of the Provinces of the Roman Empire.) 


The present work is a very praiseworthy addition to the monu- 
mental project on the History of the Provinces of the Roman 
Empire (edited by G. Bowersock, D. Dudley, S. Frere, J. J. Perkins, 
and G. Webster) of which the first volume, Britannia, A History of 
Roman Britain, was published by S. Frere in 1967. Unlike Roman 
Britain, Dalmatia confronts the historian with special difficulties 
which Wilkes has met with great success. First, he did not have 
a body of monograph literature to consult in writing his account 
of the province (a detailed E.-E. article about Dalmatia under the 
Prineipate is missing so far, since the article Illyricum by N. Vulié 
[IX, 1914, cols. 1085 ff.] is only about two columns long, and the 
contribution of B. Saria [E.-E., Suppl. VIII, 1956, cols. 21 ff.| 
about this province considers only the Late Empire). The second 
problem that confronted Wilkes was collecting the ancient material 
and the numerous widespread modern studies and publishing this 
material as a book for the first time, This situation may also have 
been an advantage since by being the first to give a comprehensive 
account of Dalmatia it was possible for the author to follow his 
own path and to introduce something new instead of compiling 
“the narrative history, based equally on literary and archaeological 
evidence” (p. xvii). In Wilkes’ study “the sections of historical 
narrative take up less than one quarter of the main text” (chapters 
1-5: The history of Greek and Roman Dalmatia until A. D. 9 [pp. 
1-77]; chapter 15: From Diocletian to the Slav-conquest of 614 
[pp. 416-37]). “The main body of the work presents an anatomy 
of Dalmatia under the Principate” (p. xvi). This unconven- 
tional disposition of the history of a Roman province seems to 
offer a Janus-faced view of Dalmatia since Wilkes rather abruptly 
finishes his historical survey with the defeat of Bato and his allies 
in A.D. 9, and only resumes it with the “collapse of large sectors 
of the Danube frontier” (p. 416) in the second half of the third 
century. The historical development of the intervening centuries 
(that is the events of the first three centuries of the Empire) is 
treated only secondarily in special studies on the administration, the 
Roman Army, and the population and urbanization of the province. 
In this middle section Wilkes certainly avoids numerous repetitions 
which he could not have done if he had separated narrative history 
and the description of the governors, the military situation, and 
the development of the cities and their social structure. But the 
result of this manner of organization is that the book falls into three 
incoherent parts: the two historical ones, separated and broken by 
the main section of the work which consists of different studies 
about Dalmatia under the Principate. Since the middle part is 
“based primarily on the evidence of inscriptions” (p. xvii) the 
important question arises: to what extent may one generalize eon- 
elusions which are very often drawn from a scant evidence? In this 
respect the author proves to be very cautious and considerate and 
does not overestimate the testimony of epigraphical documents. 
His catalogue of Dalmatian governors, for instance, tells him “ little 
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about the history of the province or its population . .. (and) very 
little about the character of the administration and how it developed 
over nearly three centuries” (p. 87). The list of legati and 
praesides only says something worthwhile in eomparison with other 
provinces. It has to be taken into account that we know for sure 
about approximately fifty governors, which is perhaps a third of 
all the governors of the first three centuries. According to what 
might very well be a rule, the less important a person or institu- 
tion is, the fewer are the inscriptions that concern it. Therefore 
one should be sceptical of the importance of the testimony of 
epigraphical material about lower magistratus, common soldiers, 
and civilians nowhere else attested. In the case of the soldiers of the 
legiones VII C. p. f. and XI C. p. f., we learn about the legionaries’ 
origin from 104 inseriptions (whieh, however, is less than one per 
cent), and based on the evidence of these recruitments conclusions 
are drawn (pp. 106f.) which seem to the reviewer acceptable only 
as hypotheses. Wilkes is confronted with similar difficulties in his 
study of the native peoples of the interior of the province which is 
based on 420 inscriptions (with 667 names; in comparison cf. 
1670 epigraphical monuments of Salona which mention 3086 names; 
see p. 263 and p. 231). 

The introductory historical part deals with the sparse Greek 
colonization of the Illyrian coast which began with the Cnidian 
eolony on Coreyra Nigra in the sixth century B. C. and which after 
a few other foundations become only a little more intensive in the 
fourth eentury B. C. under Dionysius of Syracuse and the Parians 
(Issa and Pharos). But “ by the middle of the third century B. C. 
all the Greek settlements of Dalmatia, with the exception of Issa, 
were subject to the Illyrian kingdom" (p. 12). Soon afterwards 
the Romans exercised their influence on this area which exerted 
itself mainly in military operations until Dalmatia became a prov- 
ince of Rome, With the exception of the campaigns into Illyria 
which were caused by what the Romans considered the provocations 
of the Illyrian chiefs and kings (as was the case with the First 
Illyrian War or with the bellum Pannonicum of 13-9 B. C.), Wilkes 
gives quite sober motives for the Roman military interventions. Thus 
ihe author sees in a consul’s “desire to escape from the political 
situation at Rome” (p. 32)-—which was marked by the crisis after 
Ti. Graeehus—the main reason for the campaign of C. Sempronius 
Tuditanus against the Iapodes in the year 129 B.C. The military 
operation of L, Metellus against the Delmatae, for which he was 
honored by the title “ Delmaticus,” is called “ triumph-hunting " 
(p. 36). And further we read in the same passage that the Roman 
army of the republican period pursued de facto only two aims in 
Illyria: “either to train an army for a civil war, or to gain a 
reputation and glory for a commander” (p. 36). The purpose of 
the operations of C. Asinius Pollio against the Parthini was ^to 
keep the legions usefully, and if possible gainfully, employed by 
winter manoeuvres instead of dangerous idleness in winter quarters ” 
(p. 44); the brutal military exploits of the years 35-33 B. C. are 
seen as having similar motives. Wilkes states that * Octavianus 
realized that his legions required some realistie training and some 
harsh discipline under campaigning conditions . , .” (p. 48). As 
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far as the Second Illyrian War in 219 B.C, is concerned, Wilkes’ 
interpretation is about the same: “ There is no evidence of any wider 
motives for the Roman eampaign? (p. 20). We share Wilkes’ sober 
and realistic point of view in this question.— Another of the author's 
merits is the fact that he does not consider these military actions as 
something isolated from the Senate's poliey in the Mediterranean. 
The historical events on the Dalmatian coast are always brought into 
elose connection with Rome’s foreign and domestic affairs, 

Chapters 6 to 18—the main part of the book—begin with an analy- 
sis of the 49 provincial governors from Augustus to Gallienus 
(no. 39 from the year 271; ef. p. 449). Except for the case of 
HOS: Teresas jtius Pegasus, an early Flavian legatus (7), Wilkes’ 
investigations are based on A. Jagenteufel, Die Statthalter der 
römischen Provinz Dalmatia (1958), supplemented by R. Syme, 
Gnomon, XXXI (1959), pp. 510ff. The administration of the 
Roman province Dalmatia constituted at the end of Augustus’ reign 
remained in the hands of a legatus Augusti pro praetore for about 
250 years. The investigation of the fasti of the governors shows on 
the one hand a “ contrast between the experienced men appointed 
under the Julio-Claudians and the relatively insignificant names 
attested for the second century when the province no longer required 
specialists” (p. 87). On the other hand, such a list is misleading 
because only three governors came from provincial backgrounds 
which means a higher influence of Roman and Italian families. 
In connection with this matter and with the problem of the native 
population of Dalmatia some discussion of the institution of the 
concilium provinciae or at least a reference to this matter seems 
to be necessary (concerning Dalmatia cf. J. Deininger, Die Pro- 
vinziallandtage der römischen Kaiserzeit [Vestigia, VI, 1965], pp. 
26, 116). In the following chapter about the Roman Army, the 
importance of the two permanent legionary fortresses of the first 
century A.D, at Tilurium (legio VII C. p. f.) and at Burnum 
(legio XI C.f.p., followed by the IIII Flavia feliz, from 70 
until about 83) as well as of the forts of the auxilia is stressed, and 
the questions of the reeruitment of the soldiers and their social 
backgrounds and the veteran settlements are treated from the evi- 
dence of inscriptions. The detailed study of the epigraphieal sources 
concerning the beneficiarii consulares, whose position within the pro- 
vincial administration cannot yet be entirely explained, is a note- 
worthy eontribution to the general history of the Roman provinees. 
Wilkes sees in those soldiers who were appointed by the imperial 
legate for non-military functions “ key figures in many areas of the 
provinces, and often for the mass of the rural population of the 
interior they must have been the only eontaet with and visible 
symbol of the Roman power" (p. 127; ef. also p. 121). The native 
peoples of Dalmatia are the subject of chapter 8. Wilkes treats 
them in two groups: the first are the peoples recorded by Greek 
writers before the end of the fourth century B. C. and to the second 
group belong those who lived in Dalmatia at the time of the Roman 
conquest. Here the author frequently refers to the results of the 
recent work of G. Alféldy, Bevölkerung und Gesellschaft der 
römischen Provinz Dalmatien (1965), and uses the following ethnic 
grouping of Dalmatian peoples (p. 157): (i) the Iapodes, (ii) the 
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Liburni, (ii) the Delmatae, (iv) the peoples in the southeast, (v) 
the Pannonians in Northern Dalmatia, (vi) the Celtie peoples in 
Northeast Dalmatia, (vii) the peoples of Eastern Dalmatia. These 
peoples belong to three administrative and judicial centres of the 
Roman province, to the so-called conventus at Scardona, Salona, 
and Narona. One of the significant results of this investigation is 
the determination of the boundaries of these three districts, After 
an exhaustive deseription of the developmnt of urbanization and the 
Spread of eitizenship in the provinee (chapters 9-11), the author 
analyzes the “Upper Classes" (ehapter 12), and concludes that 
the leading families in the cities were, with the exception of Liburnia, 
predominantly of Italian origin, while the native people approached 
“equality with the Italian settler families" (p. 815) during the 
second and third centuries A.D. In the imperial hierarchy, among 
the senatorial and equestrian families, "there is no steady rise of 
provincial magnates, as in Africa, Spain, or Southern Gaul" (p. 
336)—-a phenomenon, which Wilkes tries to trace back to the absence 
of suitable eeonomie conditions. In the comprehensive account of 
chapter 13 (pp. 337-406) the author offers a “survey of the meagre 
archaeological evidence for the individual cities and the rural settle- 
ments” (p. xvii) which is a good illustration of his precise and 
minute way of working; Wilkes himself has visited archaeological 
sites even in the most remote areas of Dalmatia. To this autopsy 
we owe special thanks, since this chapter is in no respect a new 
edition of the numerous archaeological reports dating partly back 
to the 19th century of C. Patsch and W. Radimsky. The pre-Roman 
settlements (main type: the fortified hill settlement) and the cities 
of the period after the conquest with their “fora, temples, and 
baths, usually incorporated into the central blocks of a street 
grid-plan ” (p. 367) are described in detail, Chapter 13 is followed 
by a short treatment of the pattern of trade, and the book closes 
with the historical survey of Dalmatia in the Late Empire. This last 
chapter seems to the reviewer a little too short, since more than 
three centuries are dealt with rapidly in these twenty pages. The 
important historieal ehanges during this confusing period, for in- 
stance the reforms of Diocletian, are deseribed very shortly. The 
position of the province in the dioecesis Pannoniarum in which Dal- 
matia, together with the Pannonian and Norican provinees, was 
probably administered by the praefectus praetorio per Italiam 
et Illyricum instead of the usual vicarius (cf. W. Ensslin, E.-E. 
VIII A [1958], col, 2025, s.v. vicarius) is not mentioned at all. 
With the disappearance of epigraphical material Wilkes loses the 
main source for his method of research, 

Not less than 14 of 15 appendices supply the material for the 
large middle part of the book. A list of articles and other works 
cited eomprehends more than 600 titles. Three extensive indices 
(40 pages) make the book useful as a book of reference, 

Considering the size of the present volume, there are very few 
mistakes, mainly misprints, for which the author certainly should 
not be held responsible: p. 36: one Roman war against the Del- 
matae was in 156-155 B.C. (not “ 156-165”); pp. 85, 283, 322: 
Antoninus Pius (not “ Antonius”); p. 103: (legio) XIV Gemina 
(not * Germina”); p. 221: another Roman war against the Del- 
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matae was in 45-44 B.C. (not “ 45-54”); p. 308: Dyrrhachium 
(not *Dyrrhaeium "); p. 350: Octavianus (not “ Octavinus ”’) ; 
p. 378: reign of Gordianus III A. D. 238-244 (not “ 239-241"); 
p. 383: the military and the civilian amphitheatre at Carnuntum are 
not * about the same size" (civilian 89 x 66m., military 68 x 50); 
p. 387: the Conference at Carnuntum is now dated in A.D. 308 
(ef. E. Swoboda, Carnuntum* [1964], p. 262) after the consulship 
of Diocletian for that year; p. 409: Pliny (not “ Pling "); p. 498: 
Praschniker (not “ Prschniker ”). 

This history of Dalmatia will be highly appreciated by modern 
Roman historians. Wilkes’ researches are also deserving of the high- 
est praise, because the book presents a synopsis of the important 
studies conducted by Yugoslavian scholars such as M, Abramié, I. 
Čremošnik, R. Kataéié, D. Rendié-Mioéevié, J. Šašel, D. Sergejevski, 
and M. Suić, as well as by G. Alfdldy and C. Patsch, and because 
Wilkes follows one important principle of ancient and modern 
historiography, stated for the first time by Polybius. The Greek 
historian stresses in XII, 27, 5f. that it is not enough for a scholar 
to settle in a town with a good library and to work with books only, 
because “ personal inquiry, on the contrary, requires severe labour 
and great expense, but is exceedingly valuable and is the most im- 
portant part of history” (uéywróv sri uépos ris iotoplas [trans- 
lated by W. R. Paton]). 


INSTITUT FÜR ALTE GESCHICHTE, 
UNIVERSITY OF INNSBRUCK, AUSTRIA. 


INGOMAR WEILER. 


J. M. Bremer, Hamartia. Tragic Error in the Poetics of Aristotle 
and in Greek Tragedy. Amsterdam, Adolf M. Hakkert, 1969. 
Pp. xx + 211. Fl. 36. 


I began Mr. Bremer’s book without a preconception about the 
meaning of hamartia in chapter 13 of the Poetics; though Bremer 
is satisfied that it means “error,” and that it is wrong to suppose 
that there is any notion of fault or moral defect involved, I have 
ended up with the eonvietion that no single, sharply defined mean- 
ing ean be assigned to it. Neither Bremer’s conclusion nor my 
scepticism is startling: “ error" is an interpretation enjoying favor 
eurrently, but the point is notoriously controversial. I suspect that 
the meaning of hamartia is one of those problems which become the 
more insoluble the more fully they are examined. The evidence is 
both abundant and inconclusive; the very thoroughness with which 
it is here presented is fated to induce the scepticism that the study 
is intended to allay. 

The book has three sections. It begins with a semasiologieal 
analysis of the word in Aristotle’s works and in those of contempo- 
rary and earlier writers. It is a careful, valuable, and (though 
Bremer would demur), I am bound to say, inconclusive study. The 
second and best part of the book is a history of the interpretation 
of Aristotle’s use of the word, from the Renaissance to the present 
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time. It is a valuable illumination of styles and forces in the history 
of literary criticism; one point that it shows clearly is that interpre- 
tation of the passage depends generally on the interpreter’s idea of 
what is appropriate to tragedy. In the third part, which occupies 
about half the book, Bremer applies his definition of Aristotle’s 
meaning to Greek tragedy. This is the least successful and useful 
part of the book, both because hamartia as Bremer sees it is in 
itself of quite trivial importance in the plays, with the partial 
exception of Oedipus Tyrannus, and because his analysis here re- 
quires a summary interpretation of a large number of Greek 
tragedies and is prone to the superficiality that usually vitiates com- 
pendiary treatment of difficult and subtle material. 

The semasiological analysis begins with the Poetics. In Chapters 
10-14, Bremer argues, Aristotle is interested in the structural aspects 
of tragedy, the systasis tôn pragmatén; his interest in the character 
of the hero, in Chapter 13, is in terms of what he does rather than 
what he is, and hence hamartia refers to an action, not a trait. In 
his other uses of the word, too, the argument continues, hamartia 
suggests an action rather than a tendency or state. The two key 
passages elsewhere in Aristotle are E. N., IIT, 1 and V, 8, and if 
one looks closely at them it becomes clear that there is room for 
disagreement. I am unable to see why Cedric Whitman, who ana- 
lyzes (Sophocles, pp. 33-4) the passage in E.N., V, 8 and holds 
that Aristotle there attaches “moral guilt” to hamartia, is any 
less justified than Bremer and Gerald Else (Aristotle’s Poetics, pp. 
381-3), who believe that it means only “ error.” And if one puts the 
three passages together I cannot see how one ean either insist that 
a moral aspect is necessary or exclude it as a possibility. Aristotle 
does not in E. N., V, 8 make a clear distinetion between moral and 
non-moral mistake, anything other than an atychéma having the 
possibility of moral involvement. The two occurrences in the Poeties 
are, obviously, ambiguous. We have no sure grounds for a decision. 

The previous and contemporary history of the word and its 
congeners, though interesting, does nothing to clarify the matter. 
To summarize very roughly, hamart-words in archaic literature 
regularly mean “miss”; in the fifth century (subdivided by Bremer 
into tragedy, history, orators) “err” greatly outnumbers “ miss" 
with “offend” (i.e. to break the law or act wickedly) halfway 
between. But decision between “err” and “offend” is sometimes 
hard, and Bremer is wrong in settling for “err” at Antig., 1024-5. 
Teiresias, in telling Creon that he has done wrong in not burying 
the body of Polyneiees, uses hamartanein and exhamartanein. Tei- 
resias speaks of the action as a “ mistake,” but since the burden of 
Teiresias’ whole speech, 998-1032, is that the gods are offended, it is 
surely impossible to exclude the idea of “ offend.” Moreover, Brem- 
er’s statistics show that “ offend” is much commoner in tragedy (as 
distinguished from fifth-century usage as a whole) than “ err," and 
that hamartia itself is, even more predominantly than the word group 
as a whole, invested with a moral connotation in tragedy. In the 
fourth century (orators, Plato, Aristotle) “offend” has taken a 
long lead generally, though in Aristotle “err” continues strongly 
in favor. 

Bremer coneludes from his analysis that hamartia in Poetics 18 
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means (p. 63) “A wrong action committed in ignorance of its 
nature, effect, ete., which is the starting point of a causally con- 
neeted train of events ending in disaster.” I have mentioned my 
doubts concerning the interpretations offered for some passages in 
Aristotle and other writers; further reservations ean best be intro- 
duced below in connection with Bremer’s application of this defi- 
nition to the plays. But this is the place to point out that there is 
nothing in Bremer's analysis that invalidates the suggestion made by 
Martin Ostwald (“ Aristotle on Hamartia and Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Tyrannus,” Festschrift Ernst Kapp [Hamburg, 1958], pp. 93-108, 
especially 104; ef., for a similar view on different grounds, Robert 
C. Dyer, Arion, IV [1965], pp. 658-64), that hamartia “ denotes 
in Aristotle a shortcoming inherent in the general disposition . . . 
of an agent... that gives him the capacity of making mistakes." 
Bremer does not neglect Ostwald’s article, but he does not present 
any adequate refutation of it. While it is true that, as Bremer says, 
Aristotle is in the general context of Poetics, 13 primarily interested 
in what men do rather than what they are, in the immediate context 
of his use of the word hamartia there is a suceession of words that 
describe not an act but a disposition of moral character: areté, 
dikaiosyné, kakia, mochthéria. There is certainly no improbability 
that hamartia too has this quality of meaning; and it appropriately 
leaves open the degree to which this is to be called a “ flaw.” 

The history of interpretation that Bremer then gives is fascinat- 
ing. The controversy begins with the beginning of Renaissance study 
of the Poetics, Giorgio Valla (whom Bremer confuses with Lorenzo) 
in 1498 translating “per flagitium et scelus,” Pazzi in 1536 “ hu- 
mano quodam errore" (“a real step forward," comments Bremer). 
On the waole, understanding of the passage has depended on ex- 
trinsic considerations. Dramatists and literary critics interpret 
according to their notion of what is appropriate to tragedy and 
the tragie hero. If poetie justice is in style, hamartia must connote 
the moral. If “Schuld” is part of the condition of “ Menschlich- 
keit? and all human action is guilty, then the notion of a particular 
moral flaw in the character of the hero loses force and hamartia 
eannot connote it. Classical scholars seem largely to interpret in 
accordance with their view not of Greek tragedy, not even of 
Sophocles, but of O.T. If Oedipus’ proclivity to anger and his 
undue self-reliance account for his downfall, hamartia in Aristotle 
is moral: if Oedipus is without responsibility for his fate, then 
there is no place for morality in Aristotle’s hamartia. Bremer him- 
self certainly means to interpret in scrupulous deference to a philo- 
logical analysis of the word; it is hard to know whether he does 
so altogether or is influenced by a view of Greek tragedy that 
emerges in the third part of this book. 

The survey of hamartia in tragedy begins with the establishment 
of two pre-iragie kinds of hamartia, the Homeric view in which 
the concept of até is dominant, relating human error to arbitrary 
and malicious interference by the gods, interference that brings 
infatuation and resulting disaster, and the concept of human guilt 
answered by divine punishment, which appears in Solon, Theognis, 
and Pindar, where até is the divine punishment for human hybris. 
Both traditions occur in tragedy, with Aeschylus leaning toward 
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the Solonian hybris-até pattern, Sophocles toward the Homeric 
combination of até with error. Three extant Euripidean plays (Hip- 
polytus, Heracles, and The Bacchae) have a significant Aristotelian 
hamartia. What is repeatedly stressed throughout this part of 
Bremer’s book is that hamartia by itself is thematically insignificant ; 
it is its combination with até that gives it depth. Thus in Ajax, 
where the hamartia is said to be the killing of the animals, though 
this act is ealled an “indispensable and even crucial mechanism ” 
it “does not contribute much to the understanding of the play” 
without “the more comprehensive notion of até” (p. 139). Even 
in O. T. where hamartia is “fundamental,” “it does not adequately 
describe or explain... the literary facts.” In Hippolytus the hero’s 
“furious and contemptuous words of 601-662” (p. 177) constitute 
hamartia, and so does Theseus’ curse of his son. And in The 
Bacchae Pentheus’ “whole treatment of his prisoner may be called 
a hamartia.” 

There is a great deal in these analyses that is open to question 
in & great many ways, and there is a good deal of confusion. To 
begin with, Bremer’s specification, in the above-quoted definition 
of hamartia, that it is a “starting point," is contradicted by several 
of his examples; Ajax’s slaughter of the animals is nothing of the 
sort, of course (also, to eall this action an “error” is highly ques- 
tionable, when it is specifically a punishment visited on Ajax by 
Athena), nor is Hippolytus’ outburst at 601-62, nor Thesens’ curse. 
Anyway, how can Theseus’ behavior constitute a hamartia in the 
Aristotelian sense? Hamartia is by Aristotle’s statement restricted 
to the tragic hero himself. Pentheus’ * whole treatment?" of Diony- 
sus only marginally answers to Bremer’s definition of hamartia as 
* an action.” 

Throughout this analysis of the place of hamartia in Greek 
tragedy Bremer first ascribes to Aristotle a statement that says 
nothing very important about the nature of the tragic heroes that 
we know in the plays, and then proceeds to correct Aristotle’s super- 
ficial truth about the tragedy and the hero. “, . . tragie error only 
makes dramatic sense for fifth-century Greeks ... in a context of 
divine delusion.” That is, as Bremer puts it elsewhere, hamartia 
only gains depth as a way of depicting tragic action when it is 
conjoined with até. But is it not possible that when Aristotle 
hinged the disaster that befalls a tragic hero on hamartia he was, 
rightly or wrongly, looking at something less superficial and me- 
chanical than an error totally without connection with the character 
of the committer of the error? May he not, rightly or wrongly, have 
seen in hamartia something equivalent in importance and effect to 
“error” plus até? 

Finallv, it is not clear to me that there is no middle ground 
between hamartia as simple “error” and as “guilt.” So far as I 
can make out, Bremer assumes that to think that hamartia has any 
meaning for the heroic character is necessarily to think that it means 
* guilt and to demand “a proper moral correlation between 
guilt and consequent disaster” (p. 195). Yet the notion of an 
imperfection of character that brings disaster out of all proportion 
to deserts is a very simple one. It may or may not be what 
Aristotle is talking about in Poetics, 13, but it is not “crime and 
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punishment," and it ean apply to persons of good character. Plato 
(Republic, 396D) and Aristotle (E.N., 1135B) both allow for 
wrong actions by good persons; the concept helps in the interpre- 
tation of many heroie characters in Greek tragedy—Ajax in Sopho- 
cles for example, whose “past outrageousness?" Bremer refers to 
(p. 187), even though he thinks that Ajax’s hamartia is something 
much less a part of Ajax. 

No doubt a reader who shares Bremer’s opinion about the meaning 
of hamurtia will find his analyses of the plays more persuasive than 
I do, though I do not see how anybody could deny the problems 
raised by his point of view. But both the analysis of the meaning 
of hamartia in Greek thought and the history of its interpretation 
from the Renaissance to the present time are valuable studies, pre- 
sented with clarity, conciseness, and fairness. In a controversial 
topic, one can disagree with an interpretation yet be grateful for 
the information given and the quality of its presentation. 


G. M. Krrxwoop. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


J. P. V. D. Bauspon. Life and Leisure in Ancient Rome. New 
York, St. Louis, San Francisco, MeGraw Hill Book; London, 
the Bodley Head, 1969. Pp. 463; 32 illustrations on 16 pls., 
(including) 8 text figures, 8 maps. $8.95. 


“How did the Romans spend their time? What was the shape 
of a Roman day? ... What were the features of family life? 
How mueh did people work and how much did they relax, and how 
did they relax?" (p. 12). It is to these and to similar sorts of 
questions that J. P. V. D. Balsdon promises to address himself in 
the preface of his new book, and thereby signals at once the ways 
in which this contribution to Roman Social History can be expected 
to differ from earlier monuments of Sittengeschichte: the volume is 
less comprehensive in scope than the massive surveys of Marquardt 
and Friedlaender, while concentrating more “on the lives which 
people actually led” (p. 15); further, Balsdon is less concerned 
than was Carcopino with the strictly material aspects of Roman 
civilization, and more inclined to rely, in his judgments, upon 
common sense rather than moral outrage. The success of the enter- 
prise is bound to depend, therefore, first, upon the degree to which 
the author convinces readers that he has isolated for analysis ques- 
tions of genuine interest; second, upon the quality and quantity 
of his evidence; and finally, upon the methods according to which 
material is presented and arranged. Life and Leisure is a most 
useful collection of information, and on a wide range of important 
topies. Certain reservations must be advanced about the method- 
ology; they do not greatly matter. 

First, the contents. Readers familiar with Balsdon's contributions 
as editor in The Romans, and especially with Roman Women, will 
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find that he retains his admirable capacity for probing into un- 
noticed corners of Roman Society to make interesting discoveries. 
A few illustrations must suffice. In the chapter entitled * the Shape 
of the Day” (pp. 17-55), the author stresses something which 
Roman writers took for granted and failed to emphasize, namely 
“the profound difference between summer life and winter life” 
(p. 19). After the day, the year (pp. 55-81). Details of senatorial 
and judicial procedures may be found in other books; Balsdon 
prefers to concentrate upon the pace and rhythm of the working 
year, The Senate recessed annually from early April till mid-May; 
attendance at meetings was poor in December; “ the business of the 
courts, lixe the business of the Senate, was transacted as far as 
possib:e in the first eight months of the year, even through the 
stifling heat of July and August” (pp. 78-9). The chapter on family 
life (pp. 82-129) is no mere rehearsal of the stages in the Roman 
life eyele: there are fascinating and acute remarks on Roman 
knowledge and employment of contraceptives; on children’s games; 
on schooling: the rhetoric master’s timely remark in the Satyricon is 
here (“ A teacher is like a fisherman; unless he baits his hook with 
what attracts the fish, he will sit the day out on his rock without 
a bite"), together with a characteristic personal assessment of it 
by the author: “ As other countries too have found, education is in 
danger of floundering with youth at the helm” (p. 102). Balsdon 
on wills makes good reading; here is Balsdon on slaves: “ We think 
of Roman slavery . . . in too heavily loaded emotional terms and 
forget ... first, that there was a greater potential of varied genius 
among slaves... than in any other section of the Roman community 
and, secondly, that in a large . . . household a quick and bright 
young slave had the possibility of a really exciting future? (p. 111). 
Chapter four, “ Work and Leisure" (pp. 130-68) is built around 
a particularly effective distinction, between “life in the sun" 
(negotia publica) and “life in the shade” (vita umbratilis). The 
remaining pages are devoted to retirement (pp. 169-92, with a good 
section on exiles); holidays (pp. 193-223) ; travel (pp. 224-43), and 
publie entertainment (pp. 244-339). Modern parallels spice the 
text throughout; indeed, Balsdon’s habit is to begin with the prac- 
tices and attitudes prevalent in modern societies (he favors England 
and Italy), then to seek out and describe their Roman precedents; 
examples occur at pp. 65, 89, 91, 144, 210, and 267, where in the 
discussion of the supposed demoralization of the games, a state- 
ment of a hypothetical modern practice paves the way for a 
thoroughly convincing refutation of Careopino's celebrated thesis, 
based upon passages of Juvenal and Fronto, that in the early 
Empire roughly a third of Rome’s population yearned only for 
panem et circenses. 

Seeond, the evidence. The great bulk of the ancient literature as 
well as a good deal of epigraphical and some archaeological material 
were available also to Marquardt and Friedlaender, whom little 
escaped. Balsdon acknowledges (p. 14) that he has had the ad- 
vantage of more inscriptions, papyri, and—from sites both within 
and outside Italy—arehaeologieal evidence, especially wall-paintings 
and mosaies. He might have added a fourth eategory of material, 
his own earlier work and that of other seholars, for the analysis 
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of familiar evidence from fresh points of view brings new knowl- 
edge: Life and Leisure eloquently testifies to that. The author's 
control of all this very heterogeneous evidence is impressive, and 
documentation is rich: one hundred pages of notes, which reveal 
excellent command of both ancient sources and modern literature, 
support the text; there are maps, a good index, and 16 plates 
of well-chosen illustrations, Some omissions, instances of misplaced 
emphasis, and errors of fact are inevitable in such a mine of infor- 
mation. Thus, whereas there is a good deal about the retirement of 
soldiers (pp. 189 ff.), there is nothing on sailors. More space 
might profitably have been devoted to the architectural typology and 
layout of the domus aurea (p. 196), on which Ward Perkins has 
written brilliantly in Antiquity, XXX (1956), p. 209. Notices of 
archaeological finds have failed at times to be incorporated in the 
notes: in the discussion of Greek statuary in Roman villas (p. 207), 
the splendid bronzes from the “ villa dei papiri” might have been 
recorded; in the notes documenting adjacent caldaria in men and 
women’s baths (p. 28; cf. p. 359, n. 67) mention of excavated 
sites would have certified Vitruvius’ statement; and the amphi- 
theater of Puteoli sheds much light on the workings of underground 
cages and trap-doors for beasts in amphitheaters (p. 313; ef. p. 432, 
nn, 358, 354). It is now time for a full-scale attack on Tacitus’ 
view that luxury declined under the Flavians (p. 40); for a few 
preliminary remarks, see my Romans on the Bay of Naples (Har- 
vard, 1970), pp. 123-4. Istria, not Campania, is the source of C. I. L., 
V, 376 (ef. p. 359, n. 63) ; the conspiracy of Murena belongs where 
Dio placed it, in 22 B.C. (ef. p. 179): Balsdon does not know 
M. Swan’s important article, “ The Consular Fasti of 23 B. C. and 
the Conspiracy of Varro Murena," H.S.C.P., LXXI (1966), pp. 
235-47, Just occasionally, an acquaintance is shown in the notes 
with articles some of whose chief conclusions are ignored in the 
text: P. Vedius Pollio was not a freedman (p. 201); see R. Syme, 
J. R.S., LI (1961), pp. 23-30 (cited on p. 410, n. 20); Rome in 
the early second century A.D. probably numbered far fewer than 
a million inhabitants (p. 268); see J. E. Packer, J. R.S., LVII 
(1967), p. 87 (eited p. 378, n. 85).* 

Finally, the method. Balsdon—wisely, given the bulk and quality 
of his evidence—has eschewed a chronological framework and 
adopted instead a topical arrangement of his material, with titled 
sub-headings within chapters. While this format makes for easy 
reading of individual sections, it is not without its drawbacks. First, 
there are no common threads of argument which work to bind the 
parts into a coherent whole. An epilogue would have done much 
to offset this weakness; indeed, given the author’s highly individual 
approach to his material, the absence of a summary seems a serious 
omission, Second, the author insists (p. 12) upon the statie quality 
of Roman civilization, an assumption which allows him to draw upon 
evidence which spans eight centuries. Good, but one misses an explicit 
admission by the author that this approach to the subject obscures the 


, * Misprints are few and mostly trivial. Read “Septimius” for “ Sep- 
timus," p. 231; and Caligula is misspelled on the back jacket of the 
American edition. 
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degree to which Roman social institutions underwent change. How is 
an untutored reader to know that the remarks on quies and tranquilli- 
tas (p. 141) apply to the Empire, not to the Republie; that the Fla- 
vians, Nerva, and Trajan vastly improved the roadways of Italy and 
facilitated travel (pp. 224-6); or that during the political and eco- 
nomic crisis of the 3rd century there was a sharp decline of luxury in 
the great Roman watering places (p. 203)? Lastly, much of Bals- 
don’s evidence is pertinent to more than one of the topics he discusses ; 
his subject categories overlap. In his desire to exploit his sources 
fully, he has been forced, upon occasion, to repeat himself. Numerous 
cross-references help, and some repetitions are inoffensive. Others 
jar. The passion lavished by Ummidia Quadratilla and by Trimal- 
chio upon their theatrical. troupes is registered on both p. 48 and 
282, with the lady’s consular relative correctly described as grandson 
in the first citation, incorrectly, as nephew, in the second: other 
examples occur on pp. 222 and 232 (Germanicus in Egypt), 49 and 
291 (Strabo's remarks on gladiatorial fighting as dinner enter- 
tainment), p. 373, n. 74 and p. 406, n. 110 (discessus senatus). 

The appearance of Life and Leisure in Ancient Rome coincides 
with its author’s retirement from a distinguished career as University 
Lecturer and Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Let us welcome the 
present volume, and look forward to others, fructus otii. 


J. H. D’ Arms. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


A. M. Dats. Collected Papers. Cambridge, University Press, 1969. 
Pp. x + 807. $13.00. 


During the past two decades the fundamental importance of the 
writings of the late A. M. Dale has come to be recognized by all 
serious students of Greek metre. The present volume, like the 
recent revision of her Lyrie Metres of Greek Drama (Cambridge, 
1968), wil probably appeal to this body of readers more than any 
other. Its subject matter is more diversified, however, and sub- 
stantial portions of it should prove stimulating and profitable to 
anyone with an interect in Greek poetry or drama, 

The collection brings together the bulk of the author’s shorter 
publieations on Classieal subjects, as well as five pieces printed here 
for the first time. Excluded are reviews (thirty-three in number, 
conveniently listed on p. 296) and the long review article, “ Greek 
Metric 1936-57 ” (Lustrum, II [1957]). Two of the five new essays 
(Nos. 23 and 24 in the collection) are in fact earlier versions of older 
ones (Nos. 13 and 9). All of them are closely linked in subject 
matter to portions of the author’s hitherto published work and are 
valuable chiefly in so far as they supplement or clarify arguments 
found there. No. 24, “The Creation of Dramatic Characters,” 
restates Dale’s well-known contention that this partieular aspect 
of the Greek playwright’s art was always subordinate to his concern 
with the creation of effective plots, situation, and rhésis. It is 
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helpful, however, to have the view presented for its own sake and in 
a general way—not, as it was in the preface to her edition of the 
Alcestis, in connection with the specifie problems of interpretation 
posed by that play, or by way of commentary on Aristotle's notion 
of mythos, éthos, and dianoia (A.U. M. L.A., XI [1959], pp. 3- 
16 = No. 18 in this collection). No. 23, “Interior Scenes and 
Illusion in Greek Drama,” gives a similarly useful reconstruction 
of the staging of Aeschylean drama with special reference to the 
views developed in detail in two earlier papers (Nos. 8 and 9), 
on the importance of the eecyclema, and on the nature of the 
standard fifth-century stage back-drop: a facade with a single 
opening, according to Dale, capable of representing, if need be, 
different natural or artificial structures during the course of the 
same play. No. 25 provides an opportunity, via a spirited account 
of the Acharnians, to gauge how much a realization of the concrete 
details of performance in accordance with these views can add to 
one’s appreciation of the whole course of the action in one play. 
Nos, 22 and 21 are rather more independent of earlier published 
work. The former, “Expressive Rhythm in the Lyrics of Greek 
Drama,” is a sensible, and sensibly skeptical, discussion of the 
problem of the éthos of different Greek rhythms—probably the 
best brief one available. The latter, “ Speech-rhythm, Verse-rhythm 
and Song,” starts with a discussion of the versification of medieval 
Latin and then rapidly reviews the principles underlying that of 
modern English, French, Italian, German, and Russian, stressing 
the importance for the parallel development of these and all modern 
Western rhythmic systems of medieval Latin’s rejection of the quan- 
titative metric of antiquity.t This discussion of the principal non- 
quantitative systems which a reader is likely to encounter com- 
plements those passages in Dale’s published work (notably the first 
chapter of The Lyric Metres of Greek Drama and the inaugural 
lecture, “ Words, Music and Dance,” here reprinted as No. 14) which 
stress the fundamental importance and, for the modern ear, funda- 
mental foreignness of the quantitative principle as it operates in 
Greek. The principle is regarded as an essentially musical one, its 
application accounting for the indissoluble union of Greek poetry 
and Greek music as components of a single entity, song, as well as 
for some of the most striking features of Greek lyric: the extreme 
tightness and elaborateness of its rhythmic design, and the general 
absence of those departures from regular structure for the sake of 
emphasis and expressiveness that are a characteristic ingredient in 


* Classical Latin verse is mentioned in a brief digression (pp. 235-7). 
Dale denies the existence of stress ictus or efforts to achieve coincidence 
of ictus and word accent in poetry. Her own views, however, bring 
her closer to those who believe word accent played an important role 
in the structure of Latin verse than to those who deny its significance 
altogether, The normal prose accent is assumed to have been one of 
Dus rather than stress. Long syllables receiving this accent were, 

owever, more “prominent” than non-accented longs, and this greater 

prominence was sufficient to give to lines like qui fdlsds litis fülsis 
téstiméniis an iambic character which the same succession of mostly 
long syllables could not have had in Greek. On the nature of the 
Saturnian Dale prudently refuses to voice any opinion. 
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post-Classieal verse technique. The diseussion of medieval and post- 
medieval verse contained in ^ Speech-rhythm, Verse-rhythm and 
Song," helps bring this important, if somewhat elusive, view into 
clearer focus and is probably the most significant section in the 
five new essays. 

Such sections notwithstanding, the chief value of the book lies 
in the published material which it gathers together for the first time. 
The metrical papers bulk largest in extent and importance. One 
should eall particular attention to No. 1, “Lyrical Clausulae in 
Sophocles," a pioneer study of the types of stanzaie construction 
favored by one poet which has had, even in Dale's own later work, 
no real successor; to No. 18, * Observations on Dactylic,” with the 
important modifieations in eurrent views on the special nature of 
the final syllable in a poetie period which it suggests; and to Nos. 
4-6, the series of articles on “The Metrical Units of Greek Verse,” 
which successfully challenge the applicability to archaic lyrie in 
general of rhythmical categories derived from Sappho, Aleaeus, and 
the dramatists—-whatever view one takes of the alternate system of 
analysis Dale proposes. Nos. 2 and 11 present what are likely to 
remain definitive discussions of the metrical problems in Persians, 
922-1001 and Birds, 227-60 (the Hoopoe’s song). Less satisfying is 
No. 16, “Stichos and Stanza,” a rare excursion into Versge- 
schichte. The line of investigation is one about which the author has 
strong reservations, and even the limited suggestions here offered as 
to the priority of tetrameter to trimeter go against the rigorous 
guidelines laid down on p. 178: “A history of Greek Metric is 
limited to recording the appearance of a great variety of metres, 
eaeh sprung perfect like Athena in full panoply from the head of 
Zeus, and to tracing certain modifications of these in the practice of 
later poets.” 

The articles on dramaturgy mentioned earlier (Nos. 8 and 9) 
are supplemented by No. 3, a convincing demonstration of the 
inaccuracy of the term hyporcheme as used by most ancient and 
modern writers on Greek drama; and the author’s sensitivity to 
fifth-century dramatists’ handling of character within what she 
believes to be the limits allowed by the genre are shown in her fine 
studies of Sophocles’ Electra (No. 20) and the role of the chorus in 
the action of Greek tragedy (No. 19). The collection is completed 
by four notes (Nos. 7, 12, 15, and 17) on the interpretation of short 
passages: Theocritus 1.27 (a defense of the traditional view, 
rejected by Gow, of the goatherd’s kissybion as a deep container, 
decorated on the outside); Ox. Pap. xxii, 2369 (yum) Adawa in the 
general sense of “beast woman" supported by reference to Helen 
275-80); Acharnians 1181-88 (interpreted as describing the final 
aristeia, not of Lamachus, but of the plume from his helmet); and 
Helen 1441-50 (xéxAnoOe pot, Ocol, moia yojor éuov KAvety/Kal 
Aurp’> in 1447-48 translated “ You have been called many agreeable 
names by me, and disagreeable ones,” and the “ challenging-nouthe- 
tetic ” tone which this rendering gives the passage paralleled in other 
late Euripidean prayers). 

The collection is conspicuous for its consistently maintained high 
quality. The author was obviously reluetant to include in her 
published work anything which fell short of being definitive—in its 
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statement and posing of problems at least, if not always in their 
solution. The one recurrent shortcoming to which one might call 
attention derives partly from this extreme seleetivity. Dale rarely 
wastes words to explain points which seem obvious to her, and the 
result is a tendency to sound dogmatic. This is unfortunate, both 
when matters are in faet more problematie than she would have us 
believe, and when—as occurs more often—economy of exposition 
makes her conclusions seem less well supported than they are. This 
reviewer's own experience, at any rate, after working for a number 
of years with some of the problems treated in the book, is that one 
comes around time and again to accepting a view which seemed on 
first reading arbitrary, and to respecting even the most seemingly 
cavalier and off-hand of Dale’s pronouncements as more likely to 
prove right than wrong.” 
Tuomas Coun. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


GaEGORY Nacy. Greek Dialects and the Transformation of an Indo- 
European Process. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1970. Pp. xii + 200. $6.00. 


The author of this book is a pupil of Professor Calvert Watkins 
and has enjoyed the advice of Kurylowiez, in whose tradition the 
book has quite evidently been written. It may be said at once that 
if is an important book and an essential part of the bibliography 
for much future work in Greek historical grammar, not only because 
its central problem, the variation between rı and ov, is one of the 
main criteria for classifying the ancient Greek dialects, but also 
because of its original and penetrating discussion of a number of 
difficult problems in Indo-European phonology. Rapid or super- 
ficial reading of this book, however, will be unprofitable, for the 
argument is by no means easy to follow, partly because of the very 
extensive use of cover symbols; it should rather be read with the 
most careful attention. 

The main argument begins with a presentation of Sievers’ doc- 
trine regarding the Indo-European semivowels between consonant 
and vowel— after light syllable but ¿i after heavy syllable, repre- 


sented by the formula -VCiV / VCiiV, VC being replaceable by 


2 One obviously wrong such pronouncement, “. . . & conjunction of 
two adoneans is a metrical impossibility in any kind of verse at any 
time? (p. 90, n. 1), is presumably a slip of the pen. For “ adoneans ” 
one must read, as the accompanying metrical scheme shows, “ reiziana ” 
or “headless pherecrateans.” On the following page (91), the second 
part of the first metrical scheme should be changed from / -= s m W U me m 
to -uuu Apart from these, I have noted no mistakes or mis- 
prints. Diehl’s numbering is kept in the references to lyric fragments 
in earlier articles, and for the corresponding numbers in Page or 
Lobel-Page one must refer to the index. The book would have been 
somewhat more convenient to use had the references to the new editions 
been incorporated into the body of the work as well. 
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VCC—and of Edgerton’s “converse of Sievers’ Law,” whereby in 
the “ post-light ” 4, in preference to i$, was obligatory even when on 
etymological grounds 4? seemed to be required. The system was 
disrupted, however, when -ioV- was altered to -iiV-, which then 
became admissible even in the post-light position. The conditions 
controlling the choice of 4 and i$ had of course been applicable to 
u/uu, r/rr, 1/]l, m/mm, n/nn as well, and in fact one of the most 
striking features of Edgerton’s development of Sievers’ Law was 
his elosely parallel treatment of the six semivowels or resonants. 
However, certain facts in the later history of some of these semi- 
vowels suggest that their parallelism should not be too strongly 
stated, and Nagy especially ealls attention (pp. 6, 7) to the de- 
velopment of non-homorganie vowels seen in such post-heavy re- 
flexes as -ir/ur- in Indie, -ar- in Greek, -ur- in Germanie, ete., as 
a further cause in the deactivation of Sievers’ Law. r, 1, m, and n 
and their vocalic allophones then went their own way, and little 
more is heard of them in the book under review, while i/i, which 
are components of a number of extremely important suffixes, both 
nominal and verbal, become the main center of attention. The 
choice between $ and i (or, as many would prefer, i$ with off-glide), 
however, is no longer controlled by the weight of the prior syllable; 
Edgerton, in fact (Lg. XIX [1943], p. 90), regarded Sievers’ 
Law as active for Vedie alone among recorded Indo-European 
languages, so that the many alleged instances of it in Greek, Gothie, 
and elsewhere may have to be regarded as having a vestigial char- 
acter. The new factor determining the choice of ¢ or ? is recognition 
of -iio/à- as a productive suffix, and this redistribution of ¿i and 4, 
outlined on page 5 in line with Kurylowicz’s doctrine of polariza- 
tion, is the transformation named in the title of the book. On pp. 
9-12 certain Welsh forms are presented, which, when their disguise 
caused by secondary sound-changes is stripped away, serve as ex- 
cellent illustrations of difference of treatment induced not by Sievers’ 
Law (the proper conditions for which are not present in the ex- 
amples) but by the status of some of the forms as clearly derived 
forms and of others as forms in which the “ morpheme-boundary 
has been eroded.” At p. 33 the discussion turns to the famous 
problem of Latin verbs of the types of capio, capis (penult short) 
and audio, audis (penult nearly always long), and here Nagy flatly 
rejects the explanation through iambic shortening and affirms that 
Sievers’ Law remained active long enough to account for the dis- 
tribution seen in the Latin verbs in question. At p. 20 comperio, 
reperio, with short root-syllable but inflection after the fourth con- 
 jugation in contrast to the simplex pario, parere, are cited as 
examples of retention of synehronie motivation, but he does not 
make a strong enough case for their status as derived forms, 
nor does he account sufficiently for the inconsistency in vénio/vénis, 
fério/féris, ete., which he cites on p. 31. Turning to certain Gothic 
forms which show the apparent effect of Sievers’ Rule, Nagy shows 
(p. 38, n. 103) a skeptical tone in regard to the alleged similarity 
in the treatment after ~~ and after —. His mention of this 
problem is welcome, however, because, despite his statement that 
there has been much written about it, some of the standard hand- 
books, as well as Edgerton's basie articles on Sievers’ Rule, have 
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effective, the new conditions are found to conform strikingly with 
what Chapter I showed to be the case with various formal categories 
in other Indo-European languages. In other words Lith. -is, feminine 
-e from -iios, -iiã represent the productive derivational type, in con- 
trast to the residual -ias, -ia, from -ios, -id. The discussion is by no 
means limited to the standard literary language; dialectal forms are 
frequently cited and analyzed, and the entire chapter should be con- 
sidered an essential contribution to Baltie historical linguisties. 

The third chapter (pp. 101-51) is the one most closely concerned 
with variations of the type of didwr/didecr and its bearing on the 
interrelation of Greek dialects, as well as with certain other Greek 
problems connected with (2)io-formants. Two principles outlined 
near the beginning of the chapter are essential for much of the 
argument that follows: (1) recognition (after Diver, Word, XIV 
[1958], pp. 1-25, and Stang, Symbolae Osloenses, XXXIII [1957], 
pp. 27-36) of gemination of a single consonant originally preceded 
by a short vowel and followed by *-j-, a process most conveniently 
illustrated by dos < *allios < *alljos < *aljos and to be assigned 
to a remote period in the prehistory of Greek, and (2) a set of 
formulas illustrating a first chronological stage in which gemination 
was developed in the manner just described, and a second stage in 
which forms with -ij- (as opposed to -j-) suffered reduction of -ij- 
to -j- even while the morpheme-boundary was still intact, then under- 
went gemination, with the same ultimate result as in the forms 
covered by stage I. The argument then turns to the question of 
why . maintained its vocalice status in the predesinential syllable 
of neAlytos but lost it in peAfoow, and the crucial factor is affirmed 
to be Greek limitation of accent, which protected the penultimate + 
by fixing the accent on it when the ultima was long, as, for example, 
in the dative, the vocalic , being then preserved throughout the 
adjectival paradigm; while the verb, if not enelitie, still had its 
accent on the thematic vowel and so did not provide the same con- 
ditions for preserving the ;. This explanation is a bold and ingeni- 
ous one and, if not fully convincing, is at least quite plausible if 
we assign the differing treatment of verb and adjective to a period 
when accent-limitation had taken effect but the verb had not yet 
settled into its classical system of accentuation. The notion of accent 
as a factor in the preservation of , is extended to several other 
categories, including feminine derivatives in -rpia. The latter part 
of the chapter takes up the assibilation of -rı- to -g:- when standing 
before vowel but not before consonant, and carries it on to forms 
in which the rule operated even across word-boundaries, so that 
didwrt is to be expected before consonantal initial, Si8wor before 
voealie initial. The prevoealie form became generalized in Attic- 
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Tonic and Areado-Cyprian, while Dorie appears to have escaped 
the change -7:i- > -oi rather than to have generalized the precon- 
sonantal variant. Nagy leaves the status of Aeolie in doubt, but 
there are hints (pp. 128, 150) that he regards Boeotian and Thes- 
salian, with -rą and not Lesbian, with -gi, as representing the true 
Aeolic development. It may be said in passing that his explanations 
of aberrant instances of distribution of ruo: are generally plausible 
(e. g. ávrí p. 189, several Doric forms with -o.- p. 140). 

The fourth and last chapter has rather little connection with 
the rest of the book, and yet its interest and importance are far 
greater than ean be inferred from the slight amount of space that 
can be devoted to it near the end of an already long review. Its 
title, Marginalia to Benveniste’s Origines, gives a correct impres- 
sion of its principal content. Benveniste’s familiar doctrine of the 
two states of the Indo-European root, State I (CeC-) and State IT 
(CCe-) is here earried forward into more complex patterns con- 
taining suffixes or enlargements (which are in origin suffixes con- 
sisting of consonants that had lost their power of alternating with 
variants of the form of -eC-). In other words the alternating 
eC/Ce of Benveniste’s theory are pushed by successive stages for- 
ward away from the beginning of bases containing three, four, or 
five consonants (the doctrine is outlined on pp. 162-70, p. 166 being 
especially important for the structural formulas). Among other 
matters of special interest in this chapter, which can only be men- 
tioned, not diseussed, are “ grammaticalization " or the assumption 
by suffixes of the function of endings, and the origin of the familiar 
alternation -e/à. 

Misprints are few. On p. 50, n. 5, read relevant for relavant. 

On p. 106, top, read form for from. On p. 125, line 19, since 
[*39 *j) involves no change at all, it is possible that what was 
intended after the 5 is *z. On p. 182 the reconstruction after f’ 
in the far left column must be "phulattjei with medial a. On p. 148 
in the last line, since [ttj] [ttj] cannot be two different alternative 
possibilities, I assume that one of them was intended to be printed 
[ttj] without the marks of palatalization, or else that one was in- 
tended to have the full-size j rather than the j indicating lack of 
phonemie status. On pp. 159-60 agrestis is an unfortunate example 
to use in discussion of a t-formant, since it is generally recognized 
(Leumann-Hofmann, Walde-Hofmann, Ernout-Meillet) as being of 
zy same type as cumpustris, palustris, ete., with dissimilatory loss 
of r. 
. On pp. 140, 150 Nagy speaks of a projected work which will 
give particular attention to the Aeolic dialect and its status in 
regard to the question of ro: A work of this kind, of the quality 
of the book here under review, would indeed be most welcome, 


JAMES W, POoULTNEY. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Herwig MAEHLER, ed. Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Staatlichen 
Museen, Berlin. Griechische Urkunden, XI. Band: Urkunden 
römischer Zeit. 1. Hälfte, Berlin, Verlag Bruno Hessling, 1966; 
2. Hälfte, ibid., 1968. Pp. xi + 262; 8 plates. 


Welcome indeed is the renewed publication of the Berlin papyri 
(B. G. U.) after a lapse of thirty years and particularly since the 
resumed work matches the highest standards of papyrological editing, 
This volume under review is No. 11 in the series and contains papyri 
preserved in West Berlin at Chaxlottenburg. Vol. 10 is reported in 
press and will eontain papyri in East Berlin. Co-operation aeross 
the divided city has ensured a consecutive numbering system (Vol. 
ll contains papyri numbered 2012-2131 and presumably vol. 10 
wil contain 1901-2011) and format which continues that used in 
B.G.U., 5-9. The editor in his preface (pp. vi-vii) traces briefly 
the history of the collection in West Berlin since the war, explaining 
the delay in publishing and the necessity for issuing this volume in 
two parts. The format is standard: each document is presented with 
an introduction, Greek text, translation, and notes. The introduc- 
tions are tripartite in form, having a description of the papyrus and 
its present condition along with remarks on the handwriting; the 
second section puts the document into its context, legal and his- 
torical, and the third offers relevant parallels and bibliography. 
Following the text and translations, a few brief notes discuss mostly 
palaeographieal and reading problems and give short explanations 
when needed of terminology or ehronology. There are eight plates 
of remarkable quality. The usual papyrological indices are provided 
and a list of texts js given at pp. 259-61. The quabty of the work 
at every point is of the highest grade and Maehler deserves eon- 
gratulations for his metieulous and precise editing. 

All of the 120 texts published here are doeuments of the Roman 
period ranging in date from 8 A.D. to 296 A.D. with the greatest 
number from the second century of our era. They represent types 
familiar to papyrologists: government documents, contracts, lists, 
ete, The most unfortunate aspect of publishing this volume in two 
parts has been the separation of similar and related texts, In the 
following discussion of the contents of B.G.U., 11 I have tried 
to diseuss together related texts from both parts of the volume. 

Nos, 2012, 2013, 2070, 2071 and perhaps 2014 all eoneern the 
well-known Drusilla proeess, the litigation between C. Julius Agrip- 
pianus and one Tertia Drusilla in the middle of the second century, 
for which the Cattaoui papyrus (Mitteis, Chrest., 88) is the central 
document. There are many problems surrounding the case and these 
new texts do not provide any significant solutions; rather they add 
problems and we still do not know the ultimate outcome. Two are of 
importance, No. 2012 the draft of a petition to the prefect from 
Julius Agrippianus and No. 2070 one piece of a text of which 
two other pieces are in Hast Berlin, one of which was published by 
H. Frisk, Bankakten, 2 (= SB. 7516). The three pieces combine 
to make the most extensive document in the affair after the Cat- 
taoul papyrus itself. A full study of the text by Maehler will 
appear in the Acts of the Twelfth International Congress of Papyr- 
ology held in Ann Arbor in 1968. 
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Nos. 2018, 2019, and 2088-2091 are census declarations. In No. 
2018 Petosarapis son of Atres from Karanis in the census year 
188/9 calls himself a workman, épyd(rns) but possesses a number 
of properties in Karanis and elsewhere. He declares his daughter 
by Tapethes, now apparently dead, Soeris, who is thirteen. Then, if 
the reading is correct, three more daughters aged 25, 15, and 4 all 
of whom are designated drarwp. Such a designation might not be 
anomalous. Soeris has been designated her father’s heiress and her 
sisters excluded. Yet the reading is most uncertain. Maehler reads 
in line 10 ras o. [@]vy(arépas). This uncertainty makes any 
interpretation insecure. Furthermore, the designation drarwp pre- 
sents problems in the papyri. It was often used for sons of soldiers 
who could not have a legal father, but it occurs occasionally else- 
where. It is rare in kar oixiay àmoypadaí and of the few instances 
cited by Préaux and Hombert, Recherches sur la recensement dans 
Egypte romaine (Pap. Lugd. Bat., 5), pp. 169-70, only two are of 
children. Another instance of dzarwp occurs in No. 2019 (188 A. D.) 
where Herakleia a freed woman makes her census declaration. She 
has a fatherless daughter and a slave but no husband. Nos. 2088- 
2091 are rather fragmentary census declarations. 

One of the most interesting pieces in the volume in No. 2024, a 
receipt issued in 204 A.D. by a centurion of the Cohors IT Iturae- 
orum to the sitologoi of the Perseón komé for 32 and a fraction 
artabas of barley as fodder and food for the cavalry detachment 
stationed in the Arsinoite. The text also establishes the dates of the 
prefecture of Claudius Julianus in 204-6 making him the immediate 
predecessor of Subatianus Aquila as John Rea had conjectured and 
as Reinmuth had placed him in B. A. S. P., IV (1967), pp. 106-7. 

As always in representative collections of Roman documents, this 
volume contains a number relating to leasing and rent payments. 
Nos. 2032, 2123, and 2124 are requests to lease land, all from the 
Arsinoite nome: No. 2125 a similar request from the Hermopolite 
and No. 2126 contains two requests from the Oxyrhynchite. No. 2038 
is a request to lease a strong room in the @ycavpds of Herakleia in 
the Fayum. No. 2034 is a request to lease a house and No. 2036 is a 
prodomatic lease (see the discussion of P. Yale, 67). No. 2035 in 
lease form is really a sale of a crop. No. 2037 is an oath in which 
& group of men swear that they guarantee a sum of rent; most of 
this document is lost. Nos, 2088-2040 are receipts for rent. 

Nos. 2042-2048 and 2116-2122 concern loans and repayments of 
loan. Of note among them No. 2043 (150 A.D.) contains a loan 
in which a woman lends her son 840 drachmas at the usual interest 
‘secured by the hypallagma of a slave. The parties are known from 
several other texts including one which attests the final installment 
of repayment of this loan eleven years later (Stud. Pal., XIT, 45). 
The lapse of time in repayment is not unusual. On this and other 
features of repayment documents see P. Yale, 63. B. G. U., 2043 and 
its related documents are another group attesting complicated 
financial dealings among the members of one family usually as here 
for reasons unclear to us. No. 2116, a loan of 25/6 A.D. has a 
Latin subscription and attests again the financial activities of 
Romans in Egypt during the earliest period of the empire. In No. 
2047 (8 A.D.) a freedman with the interesting name of Gaius Eros 
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acknowledges that he has been repaid 3000 drachmas. No. 2119, a 
first-eentury repayment of loan from the Hermopolite, is of interest 
in attesting the use of legal form and language in that nome. 

In the group of sales and cessions are Nos. 2049-2055 and 2111- 
2115. Nos. 2050-2055 and 2113-2115 are land sales primarily of 
katoiehie land; 2049 is the sale of a house; 2111 an acknowledgment 
of payment of an arra for a slave; and 2112 is a sale of camels. 

This volume also contains a number of official documents, edicts, 
orders, and particularly petitions in Nos. 2056-2069. No. 2056 con- 
tains the left third of an edict of Baebius Juneinus (prefect) 
giving instructions on the damnatio memoriae of Geta. If this 
interpretation is correct, and it would seem so, then Baebius Juncinus 
was prefect already in 212; the earliest previous secure date for 
his tenure was 1 January 213. The text in its present state does 
not give us much precise information; its interest is in its existence. 
No. 2057 is a letter of Mettius Rufus (89-92 A.D.) ordering that 
a lessee of certain taxes be relieved of his duty, and No. 2058 is 
a letter of the prefect T. Flavius Titianus (164-7) confirming the 
immunity of Romans and Alexandrians from certain liturgies. No. 
2064 also concerns liturgies and the text has been further improved 
by N. Lewis in Z.P.E., V (1970), pp. 25-9. No. 2060 contains 
a collection of documents, letters to and from a dioecetes concern- 
ing what crops could be planted on a piece of land, specifically 
whether this piece of land could be planted as a vineyard by ancient 
right or whether it should revert to grain land. What lies behind 
the issue and forms the basis of judgment is apparently Hadrian’s 
law de rudibus agris which forbade the use of grain land for viti- 
culture. That this law applied to Egypt, where wine production 
could hardly have been important, is something of a surprise. 

Nos. 2095-2100 are six documents originally fastened together in 
one roll and attest the sale of half a house in Soknopaiou Nessos in 
83 A. D. No. 2095 is the sale itself. No. 2096, now a few scraps, may 
have been the contract of division attesting how the sellers had 
divided the property when they inherited it. Nos. 2097, 2098, and 
2100 are droypadai addressed to the BiBrrodvAaxes éyxtjoewy of the 
Arsinoite. Nos. 2079 and 2100 are declarations concerning the 
sellers’ previous inheritance of the property and 2098 declares the 
sale attested by 2095, 2099 is the bank document attesting that the 
buyer has paid the price of 160 drachmas for the property. The 
group as a whole gives good indication of what sort of documenta- 
tion a buyer would keep as proof of ownership and legal possession. 

A few other documents warrant mention. No. 2041 is a contract, 
brief and in cheiorograph form, in which a man contracts with a 
weaver to teach his son the weaving trade. Many of the standard 
provisions of such contracts are not included in this one. No. 2072 
is a long list of land holders in a village somewhere in the Fayum 
where land in arranged in klerouchies. No. 2074 of 286/7 contains 
fragments of two columns written on recto and verso and pertains 
to the annona militaris, in this ease of wine, by whom contributed 
and where sent. No. 2085 is an oath sworn in 119 by three elders 
of the village of Kerkesoucha Oros that they have not grown any 
Togikot KdAapor. They must have been accused of providing weapons 
to someone, Maehler connects this with the Jewish Revolt of 115-17 
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which affected Middle and Upper Egypt in those years and for 
which there is other papyrologieal evidence. 

In sum Maehler is to be congratulated on an excellent job of 
editing, and even if this volume contains no single piece of shattering 
importance, the texts do add as a whole substantially to our knowl- 
edge of Roman Egypt. We willlook forward to further publiea- 
tions of the B. G. U. series. 


Joun F. OATES, 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 


F. Bertini. Plauti Asinaria, eum Commentario Exegetico. Pars 
prior: Prolegomena et Textus, Pars altera: Commentarium et 
Indices. Genova, Istituto di Filologia classica et medioevale, 
1968. Pp. 363. 


Quidnam post tot tantasque philologorum sententias adiungere 
possim? (p. 56). This sentence of Bertini’s could very well have 
been used as the motto for his entire work. Both his Prolegomena 
and his commentary constitute an exhaustive and judicious col- 
lection and summation of the opinions of the most thoughtful and 
helpful Plautine scholars, from Ritschl to Duckworth. When these 
opinions differ, Bertini weighs them with all the care of a civilian 
following the Law of Citations: the opinions of the individual 
seholars are presented and weighed, and then followed by Bertini's 
own preference. Only very rarely does he put forth an opinion 
entirely his own. 

Nothing could be more unfair to Bertini than to take this as a 
defect. He is quite right: the text of Plautus and its interpreta- 
tion have been worked and reworked so many times that it is almost 
an impertinence to suggest that anything of importance might be 
added to what has already been done. For the classieist, an edition 
like Bertini’s is invaluable; his patient, meticulous sifting of the 
pertinent scholarly literature, all of it neatly and briefly summarized 
and capped by his own sound good sense and judgment, has given 
us an edition of the Asinaria that the student of Plautus is bound 
to find of the greatest value. 

Bertini’s Prolegomena are divided into eleven brief sections: I, 
on the Greek original of the Asinaria; II, on the plot; ITI, on the 
division into aets; IV, on the number of acts; V, on the moral and 
artistic qualities of the play; VI, on the date of composition; VII, 
on Plautus’ reason for calling his play Asinaria; VIII, on the genu- 
ineness of the extant text; IX, on whether the play has been prop- 
erly ascribed to Plautus; X, on Plautus’ self-imitation; XI, on the 
establishment of the text. Each of these topies is handled with eare 
and precision; in each, the pertinent opinions of competent scholars 
are rehearsed and discussed, and the section eoneluded with a state- 
ment of Bertini’s own position. 

Among the more interesting sections is Bertini’s discussion of the 
moral and artistic qualities of the play (V), which he coneludes by 
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stating that he follows the judgment of Taladoire with respect to 
artistic quality (“L’Asinaria, dans son ensemble, n'est ni mieux ni 
moins bien eonstruite que la plupart des eomédies du eorpus Plau- 
tinien, ete.” p. 33). As for moral judgment, Bertini follows 
Gurlitt: “ Eine Komödie ist kein Lehrbuch für Ethik und Moral, 
und sehliesslieh finden ja auch die Tugendhaften eine Befriedigung, 
wenn auch eine sehr bescheidene, durch die Ziichtigung des leiehtsin- 
nigen und zuchtlosen Gatten und Vaters" (pp. 29-30). He con- 
eludes with his own briefly expressed opinion: “ hane igitur fabulam, 
nee fastidiendo nec in astra tollendo, suo pretio aeque habeamus" 


On the question of date, Bertini follows the judgment of De 
Lorenzi in dating the play in 211 B.C. (p. 43). On the text, he 
agrees with Munari, Traina, aud Ahrens that the play has prob- 
ably not suffered from contaminatio, and agrees with Wieand and 
Thierfelder that the text as we have it probably has not suffered 
much at the hands of a retractator (p. 56]. (See also his diseussion 
in Section IX of the opinions, particularly of Paratore, Della 
Corte, and Havet, on the genuinely Plautine eharaeter of the extant 
text. Bertini takes his stand with Della Corte, that the text as we 
have it is pretty much as the Varronian rescension left it, and has 
suffered only minor changes.) 

With his discussion of Plautus! self-imitation I find myself some- 
what less than convinced, since the examples he quotes seem un- 
original and merely standard; that is to say, these are the ways in 
whieh any speaker of Latin would express the ideas in question, 
whether he chose to express them onee, twice, or a hundred times. 
Whether this should be eonsidered imitation seems a little doubtful. 
In Seetion XI, a diseussion just as competent as any of the others, 
I would remark only on one slightly amusing slip; Duckworth 
wil find himself linked with Lindsay and Beare inter Britannos 
(p. 63). Apparently it is not only our British eousins who some- 
times persist in thinking of us as a colony! 

The text of the play is readable, sensible, and conservative. Bertini 
makes no wild conjectures, and quite in the spirit of modern textual 
criticism tends to go back to the MSS as often as he ean. Typical 
is his note on Asin, 545-57 (p. 255), in which he quotes the emen- 
dations made by Marcellus de Corte to this passage, and concludes: 
“ Quae vero, quamvis ea acute arguteque vir doctus ille eoniecerit, 
magis dubia mihi videntur, quam ut probari possint." Only two 
criticisms occur to me, both of them perhaps rather trivial: when 
Bertini has a run-over line in the text, he invariably places a square 
bracket before the words that have been dropped down to the second 
line. Sinee the praetiee of dropping a run-over line has long been 
aecepted as normal and regular, there would appear to be no reason 
for using the bracket; furthermore, since the square bracket is also 
used to enelose portions of the text that Bertini eonsiders corrupt, 
his use of this square bracket for the run-over lines seems dubious 
editorial precedure. 

The other matter concerns the spelling of Greek names and loan- 
words, concerning which he says (Preface, p. 8) that he has at- 
tempted to restore the Plautine orthography “ut voeabula nomi- 
naque Graecania, sieut Plautinae aetatis spectatoribus, nobis quoque 
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peregrina esse viderentur.” Apart from the question of whether or 
not such spellings really are genuinely Plautine, Bertini’s practice 
seems somehow rather pedantic; spellings like Pilaenium, Argurip- 
pus, and the like, to say nothing of sucopantias (Asin. 71), sun- 
grapum (238), triumpum (269), ete. cannot be guaranteed to 
strike the modern reader in the way in which they might have 
struck Plautus’ contemporaries; more likely, they will simply be an 
annoyance. This is particularly true when in the Prolegomena (e. g. 
Section IT) the names appear im the traditional spelling, and are also 
so cited in the notes (e.g. on Asin. ll, the lemma gives Demopilus 
but the body of the note Demophilus). The old spellings have long 
been accepted and used in standard texts of Plautus; there seems 
little point now in attempting by this device to put ourselves back 
in the Plautine theater. 

Bertini’s notes are clear, concise, and almost invariably helpful. 
In his commentary, as elsewhere, he has followed the practice of 
summarizing pertinent opinion and then concluding with a remark 
or two of his own. Once in a while he seems to worry a bit of 
Latinity needlessly; for example, on Asin. 28 ut ipse scibo, te 
faciam ut scias, he says that the locution is easy enough to explain, 
“si Demaenetum festinantem cum Libano colloqui consideres.” It 
is rather more easily explained as simple prolepsis. Occasionally too, 
an obvious parallel appears to have escaped his notice: on Asin, 91, 
he quotes Harsh, “ At the beginning of the play (91), he commands 
Libanus, me defraudato. This is a dangerous command to give a 
servus callidus, ete.” The almost completely parallel situation in 
Terence’s Heauton 537 ff, is not mentioned, although the two pas- 
sages together throw an interesting light on the wry twist both 
authors have given to the conventional trickiness of the slave. 

Again, on Asin, 259-61, Bertini attempts to throw light on the left 
vs. right puzzle: which, indeed, was the “lucky” side? The answer 
appears to be, “ Well, it depends!" and in faet that’s about the size 
of it. Catullus C. 45 might have helped, if only by pointing up 
the faet that we really ean't be sure. Sinee birds are involved, Ber- 
tini might have remembered Fabius Maximus, who, to judge from 
the remark placed in Cato’s mouth by Cicero (de Sen., 4, 12) had 
spent a lifetime of study on the intricacies of the ius augurium. 

It is always easy to haggle and pick at other men’s notes, but, 
improbe facit qui in alieno libro ingeniosus est (Mart., I, praef.). 
Bertini has given us an excellent edition of the Asinaria; we need 


more like it. 
Frank O. COPLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


DzruEv FEHLING. Die Wiederholungsfiguren und ihr Gebrauch bei 
den Griechen vor Gorgias. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1969. Pp. xii4-358. DM 78. 


This book is a useful collection of lexical repetition-patterns in 
early Greek literature. Its value lies not in linguistic methodology, 
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nor so much in stylistie exegesis, but rather in its survey of in- 
herited Kunstsprache-devices which happen to involve repetition. 
The actual mechanics of these devices may not be particularly 
interesting, but the factor of Kunstsprache is. Thus a pair like 
Acaydpn re kai Evaydpy in Hesiod's Theogony (line 257) is signifi- 
cant not because of the inherent repetition-pattern but because of 
the poetic artifice in matching these like-sounding inherited names 
within the formulaic system of pre-literate Epic. Likewise with 
"Twzo0óu rT épócoca kal ‘Imrovdn poddrnxyvs in Theogony, 251: one 
name is not created ad hoc on the basis of the other, but the two are 
inherited together as a formula-unit, on the basis of their half- 
identity. That an invocation like 
TüiveAÀa, à KadAivixe xaip’ Gvag "HpodkA«es 

should be repeated three times is an inherited formulaic factor in 
itself: hence the provenience of such archaic designations as zpis 
paxdpios (ef, p. 171). 

Sometimes two inherited factors are involved in one repetition- 
pattern, as in these Epic instances where an element is repeated 
from a previous sentence in the epexegetical context of a new 
sentence (underlined) : 


H 282 voé 8° 409 reAéUe. dyaboy kal vukri mribéabar 

N 72 iyvia +. Det. čyvov dmióvros. dplyvwrot 8€ beoi «rep 
Q 854 $pá£co, Aapdavidy. dpadéos vóov čpya TÉTUKTAL 
Hesiod, py kakà Kepdatvew. kakà Képdea lo’ adryot. 


W. and D., 352 


It is striking that the contents of the underlined sentences are 
paroemiac not only in genre but also in meter (p. 166). The primi- 
tive paroemiac meter has the same quantitative cadence as‘ the 
highly-evolved dactylic hexameter, ~ ~ ~~; what we see here, then, 
is the incursion of paroemiae formulas into the longer Epie line, but 
with the original paroemiac context retained. T regret that Fehling 
does not note the direct Indo-European etymology of this primitive 
paroemiae meter; see C. W. Watkins, “Indo-European Metries and 
Arehaie Irish Verse," Celtica, VI (1963), p. 200. Elsewhere too, 
the factor of meter is not considered: hence e, g. the Avowapis Alyó- 
Tapis Of Aleman, 77 is listed along with the Iliadie Svapopos 
aiyópopoy of Iliad, X, 481, but without mention of the formulaically 
significant metrical identity of these two phrases (pp. 250-1). 

Rhyme too is a form of repetition, as in these examples involving 
words with suffix -ua: 


Tara pvýpara (Simonides, 95D) 

TTÓud ToL TÒ KardBAnpa (Democritus, 125) 

XPýuará rot obx elvat karà Tà ópovijuara (Herodotus, ITI, 122) 
TÒ ÔE por mabhpara éÓvra, dxdpira papara yéyove 


(Herodotus, I, 207). 


Fehling recognizes (p. 259) that the za8/juara paðńuara of the last 
passage implies an underlying maxim dos pafos in the famous 
expression ròy mále uáÜos Bévra of Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 177 f. 
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(Consider the ubiquitous English parallel to the type ráĝos uáfos: 
Candy is dandy vs. Liquor is quieker.) 

Fehling does not adduee the comparable phenomenon in Elegiae 
pentameter, where we find instanees of internal rhyme between the 
last syllable before caesura and the last syllable before line-end; 
e. g. Theognis, 178: 


ovf Epfar Osvarat, yAdooa dé of Séderau. 


Even in Attie Tragedy, paroemiae contexts allow rhyming; e.g. 
Euripides, Medea, 408-9: 


- + * v 3 5 A 
yovaices és pev ég0A" áunyavórarat 

~ ; 
KaKGv 0€ xdvrwy réxroves copworarat. 


Or again, in Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 110-11: 


» ~As X ~ \ 4 , 
ev 770’ Epaoke yj. TÒ 0€ Cyrovpevov 
dAwréy, exhedye: 06 rapeAotpevor. 


A more primitive variation on internal rhyme occurs in hexameter: 
the last word before caesura is simply mirrored by the last word at 
verse-end; e.g. Hesiod, Works and Days, 311: 


épyov 8 ovdéy Gyedos, depyin 8€ T’ dveidos. 


Aside from such inherited poetic precedents for repetition, there 
are also certain purely grammatical precedents which Fehling 
does not recognize as such, treating them instead merely as if 
they were current stylistic devices. One such neglected gram- 
matical category is the inherited Indo-European distributive con- 
struct, attested in Greek all the way from the Demotie of the 
present to the Mycenaean of the Bronze Age: e.g. deyydpt beyydpt 
(* moon-moon ” = “once in a blue moon?) and weter wetei (“at 
year-year? = f yearly ”) respectively. Then, too, it would have been 
by far more appropriate to cite wete: wetei than what Fehling 
actually cites (p. 180) as illustration of the distributive construct, 
namely the Chinese yien yien “ year-year ” = “ yearly.” 

In general, the factor of archaism in many Greek repetition- 
devices is often not sufficiently explored in Fehling’s book. I con- 
clude this review by referring to some instances where a fuller 
discussion might be in order: 

The semantie relation of adjective dpjporos to substantive duBpo- 
ain is extremely complex and fraught with implications going all 
the way back to the Indo-European era: see Paul Thieme, “ Am- 
brosia,” — chapter 2 of Studien zur indogermanischen Wortkunde 
und Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, BVSAW 98:5), pp. 15-34. Col- 
locations of this adjective and substantive in Homer betray some 
of these implications, and it is therefore unsafe to cite just one 
such collocation and characterize it as a “ beziehungslose Wieder- 
holung " (Fehling, p. 166). 

The expression ras rpocbey dmiobey ras 8 Om)ey mpoobey in the 
Hymn to Hermes (77-8) involves much more than simple repe- 
tition (p. 305). It is an extended metaphor for the Reversal of 
Time, and this inherited metaphor is reinforced here by the concrete 
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symbolism of the word-order: past-future switches to future-past, 
It is not enough to describe as “pathetic” (p. 262) the effect 
of the repetition in the Cyclops’ Lament, Odyssey, v 460: 


mé # 3 * f ^ 
KGKGy Tå pot obTiOayOs arÓpev Odris. 


By calling himself Oiris, Odysseus had incurred the derivative desig- 
nation otridavds which is actually used in this verse; but this desig- 
nation in turn happens to imply the antithesis of the Epie hero, 
a lowly underling. Now Odysseus becomes oiridayds in fact as well 
as in word, and only after the most painful and ritualistic vieissi- 
tudes does he finally recover his old identity, emerging from the 
status of lowly beggar again to become the exalted hero. 

In sum, Fehling’s book provides a collection of data useful for 
students of early Greek language and poetry. However, the reader 
should not expect that this study of repetition-patterns has resulted 
in any significant new theories or methodologies. 


Gregory NAGY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


JEAN-PIERRE CxavuSSERIE-LAPRÉE. L’Expression narrative chez les 
historiens latins: Histoire d'un style. Paris, Éditions E. de 
Boceard, 1969. Pp. 755. 


The author has made a very detailed study of the words, the 
sentence structure, the turns of phrase, and the forms of expression 
used by Latin historians to achieve narrative continuity and dra- 
malie vigor of style. He draws on historians from the earliest sur- 
viving fragments down to Ammianus. He also makes excursions 
for preeedents or parallels into the Greek historians, non-historieal 
Latin writers, and French authors. However, his main concern is 
with historians from Caesar through Tacitus. Of these, he regards 
Caesar and Livy as the principal shapers of Latin historical prose. 
Sallust also contributed much and Tacitus brought to a perhaps ex- 
treme fulfilment the stylistic devices developed by all his predeces- 
sors. Among Latin writers other than historians, those who con- 
tributed most to the shaping of Latin historical prose were Plautus, 
Cicero, and Virgil. 

It would obviously have been an endless labor to excerpt com- 
pletely the examples of each of the stylistic devices discussed from 
the total text of each author. The samplings are extensive and seem 
to be statistically representative. The frequency of a given usage in 
an author is calculated on a count of the number of occurrences in a 
hundred pages of the Budé texts. From such figures are tabulated 
comparative frequences as between different authors. Such summary 
tables are supported by a full listing of at least the references for 
the actual examples. Since a reader might well get lost in the mass 
of detail, each discussion of a specifie point and also each larger 
n of the book ends with a summary of the conclusions reached 

erein. 
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Two appendices give longer extracts to illustrate techniques of 
historical writing: one from the Agricola of Tacitus for narrative 
style and the other from Livy for a dramatic scene. A third appen- 
dix presents instances of effective transition by a doubling up of 
words normally used alone to indicate a change of direction in the 
narrative, There are also useful indices: of texts and of modern 
works, of concepts treated, of fundamental rules and trends of 
style, of authors whose styles have been diseussed, and of examples 
which have received fairly full treatment. An analytic table of 
contents much facilitates finding where specific matters are handled. 
Finally there are a short list of general topics and a table of chapter 
headings. 

To seek to evaluate critically the collection of materials and the 
statistical tabulations would require as close and lengthy an examin- 
ation of the texts as the author has himself made. His approach 
refiects the emphasis in French literary criticism on form, precision, 
and careful differentiation. Readers may feel that at times distinc- 
tions are overdrawn, as for instance between ablative absolutes of 
liaison, of resumption (“ reprise”), and of the introduction of a 
new topic (“enchainement”). In general, however, this careful 
critique illuminates both the significance and the functions of the 
words, phrases, and clauses which create narrative and dramatic 
style in Latin historical writing. 

The book has two main sections of approximately equal length, 
each of something over three hundred pages. They deal respectively 
with sustained narrative and with dramatic recital, The first section 
opens with a treatment of introductory words and phrases which 
connect by resuming what has just been said: some word referring 
to the prineipal actor; temporal and local adverbs; various types 
of ablative absolutes such as quibus rebus confectis, and qua re 
animaduersa; participial modifiers of the subject, like quibus rebus 
permotus; and resumptive clauses of the form dum haec geruntur. 

There follows an analysis of three forms of narrative sentence. 
The first, however complex inwardly with subordinate clauses, par- 
ticipial phrases, ete., develops a single grammatical statement, of 
which the subject, if expressed, opens the sentence and the main 
verb closes it. In the second form (“phrase à relance”), two or 
more themes are interlocked by an alternation of dependent and 
main clauses, In the third form (“phrase à rallonge A , the sense, 
apparently completed, is resumed by an added phrase introdneed by 
a participle dependent on some element, usually the subject, of the 
preceding main clause. 

At the end (pp. 337-8) of this first section, the author concludes 
that “the sentence of sustained recital" became in Latin historical 
style increasingly elaborate. Livy played a decisive role on this 
development and Tacitus brought it to its height. Livy was, indeed, 
the most creative stylist among the Latin historians, one who 
eclectically combined classical, or traditional, with modern, or in- 
novative, usages. 

The second section shows how effectively the verb can give dra- 
matic effect by its position in the sentence, by the interplay of 
tenses, or by the use of the historical infinitive (“of narration"). 
Livy contributed most to the effective positioning of the verb and to 
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the interplay of tense. From him Tacitus learned these dramatic 
devices. Sallust, as is well recognized, was particularly fond of the 
historical infinitive. Livy played it down and, although Tacitus fol- 
lowed Sallust in its use, influeneed by Livy he did so with less 
frequency. 

There follows an elaborate analysis of the use of words or phrases 
whose syllables afford patterns of repeated rhythms, often built up 
to considerable numbers. Sallust preferred repetitions of three or 
more such patterns, Livy only two, and Tacitus, beginning as a 
Sallustian, became in the Annals increasingly Livian. Rhythm is 
often aided by assonance of final syllables. A more elaborate use 
of rhythmical phrases is as punctuation within longer sentences. 
Rhythm may also be complex within a whole paragraph. In 
general, the technique of verbal rhythm was borrowed by the his- 
torians from oratory. Sallust and particularly Tacitus, both dra- 
matic stylsts, did the most with it. 

The second half of the second section deals with various con- 
nective words and phrases which either open a new account or mark 
a break in the narrative. The former group includes the prepara- 
tory use of iam, tum uero, enimuero, ete. Of these iam and par- 
ticularly tum uero are also common in epic and seem to be preferred 
by the historians. Words marking a dramatie shift are such as 
ecce, autem, repente, or subito. Cum clauses also change the 
course of an account, a technique found in Virgil. Alternatives to a 
cum clause are clauses introduced by ni, nisi, or donec. Moreover, 
adversative connectives such as tum, sed, or tandem serve as 
equivalents for clauses of contrast or themselves place contrasting 
sentences in coordinated juxtaposition. 

A reader of the foregoing inadequate summary of the rich contents 
of this book may feel that it adds little except specificity to what 
is already common lore about style. But the collection and tabu- 
lation of materials make this a valuable source book for students 
both of style and of Latin composition, to draw a somewhat arti- 
ficial distinction. The book is not one to be read rapidly or easily. 
It merits frequent consultation and thought. As already mdicated 
above, its use as a critique of narrative expression in Latin historians 
amply supported by illustrative material is much facilitated by the 
many statistical tables, lists of examples, summaries of conclusions, 
and indices. 

Mason HAMMOND. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


GÜNTER WOJAOZEK. Daphnis: Untersuchungen zur griechischen 
Bukolik. Meisenheim am Glan, Verlag Anton Main, 1969. Pp. 
155. DM 27.60. (Beitrüge zur klassischen Philologie, Heft 34.) 


For the past fifty years, Richard Reitzenstein’s notions (Epi- 
gramm und Skolion [Giessen, 1893]) that Bueolie poetry originated 
in the songs of boukoloi associated with the Baeehie mysteries, that 
Theoeritus and his associates on Cos belonged to a mystie band of 
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such boukoloi, and that the pastoral Idylis contained allusions to 
their secret rites, have been generally considered untenable. Theories 
that would link the dancing boukoloi, attested for Dionysiae pageants 
in Asia Minor and Italy only from the second century A.D. on- 
ward, with literary phenomena half a millennium older, were dis- 
missed by Wilamowitz as “ längst verwehte Tráume" (Hellenistische 
Dichtung, II, p. 138 [Berlin, 1924]). The winds have now blown 
them back under the direction of Reinhold Merkelbach.! 

The background for his student's treatment of Daphnis as “ Or- 
phie” initiate par excellence is Merkelbaeh/s mystic analysis of 
Daphnis and Chloe (Roman und Mysterium, pp. 192-224), which 
Wojaczek embraces uncritically, defining boukolika aoida itself as 
poetry of mystical and literary instruction (p. 48), and calling 
both Idytls 1 and 7 “mystische Unterweisungen." According to 
Wojaczek, Thyrsis’ song in Idyll 1 is sung not in a pastoral, but 
in a religious setting where every object has ritual significance (pp. 
29-30). The celebrated kissybion is not decorated with ivy simply 
beeause it is a wine-cup; its * Dionysiae motifs” mark it for use 
exclusively in cult. Wojaczek alters the figures on the eup to suit 
mystic themes: the lady between two suitors wears headband and 
peplos, must therefore be a maenad; her lovers cooperate by turning 
into satyrs; the old fisherman, the boy, and the foxes undergo 
similar transformations (pp. 31-3). 

The presentation of Daphnis as a symbol of “ Orphie purity” 
is accomplished through Wojaezek's uncritical use of “ Orphic ” 
sources (no references to Linforth’s Arts of Orpheus or to Wilamo- 
witz’ sobering views in Der Glaube der Hellenen). The author has 
lost sight of Daphnis as a Sicilian transformation of the original 
“lamenting shepherd” (e.g. Tammuz) and as the inventor of a 
* fovkoAikÓy roina kai uéàos Which remains popular even today in 
Sicily " (Diodorus, IV, 84). Surely the figure of Daphnis in ancient 
lore transcends mere religious aberrations. 

The Thalysia describes “ Theokrits Aufnahme in den koischen 
Bund” (p. 40), however presumptuous the “initiate” might have 
seemed in paraphrasing his * mystagogue's" (== Lycidas’) instruc- 
tion. Wojaczek eonsiders Simichidas’ * Probelied," the poem which 
does actually give (erotic) instruction, unimportant for his in- 
vestigation (p. 49). Idyll 7 ends, we learn, with references to 
Dionysiae pantomimes: the centaurs of vv. 147-8 remind Wojaczek 
of Dionysiae satyrs; v. 153 refers to dancing, “ein Veryniiven der 
dionysischen Mysten" (pp. 51-2). Finally, the nymphs of Burina 
provide water for the mixing of wine (Id. 7, 154) ; even if Wojaezek 
does misinterpret the metaphor (and the Greek) and supposes that 


1 Merkelbach had suggested the undertaking in Roman und Mysterium 
in der Antike (Munich/Berlin, 1962), p. 222, n. 6. For an excellent 
critique of Merkelbach’s proerustean methods, cf. P. Grimal, R. Ð. A., 
LXIV (1962), pp. 483-8. 

2 Wojaczek follows Reitzenstein in distinguishing among “ mystic” 
potmenes, aipoloi, and boukoloi (p. 35). E. A. Schmidt, Philologus, 
CXIII (1969), pp. 183-200, has proven that social distinctions among 
the three kinds of herdsmen never existed in ancient poetry; the possi- 
bility of applying the terms to Mystengrade vanishes accordingly. 
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a miracle is involved; how can he explain the participation of 
* Castalian Nymphs who hold Parnassus’ height” in a “ dionysisches 
Weinwunder? (p. 52)? 

Despite its title, only a brief section of the dissertation concerns 
itself with Daphnis. Wojaezek's interest lies in the pattern-poems 
of Simias, Theocritus, Dosiadas, and Vestinus—poems which he 
believes to have their origins in * Orphic” magical texts (pp. 59- 
64). Simias’ three pieces are presented as an “ Orphie" trilogy: 
“Eros, der Urgott mit den Flügeln, zerspaltete mit der heiligen 
Axt das Weltei? (p. 89). He allows neither Theocritus nor Simias 
to dream of Eros as Love. The god must be the Orphie Erikepaios, 
a late and bizarre incarnation of religious delirium. He does not, 
to be sure, fail to see Plato's Symposium reflected in the Wings; 
yet the eonelusion is drawn. that both Plato and Simias follow 
* Orphie" sources! When deviation from such sources is too obvi- 
ous, Wojaczek alters the text or claims that Simias has “ abbrevi- 
ated? his Orphie cosmogony (pp. 72-4). 

In the section on the. Egg we learn (a) that the Prokne myth 
(to which the poem alludes only in Merkelbach's reconstruction) 
is Dionysiae (“die Tótung des Itys ist ein Sparagmos, die beiden 
Sehwestern und deren Begleiterinnen sind die Münaden ?); (b) that 
the Egg's last lines refer to a miraculous reseue of “ Dionysiae"' 
fawns, if dv’ épéwv £covra, &yxos means “in der Schlucht abstiirzt,” 
thus bringing the Ojo of v. 17 to a perhaps fitting but actually un- 
necessary end; and (e) that the Egg is not, as Simias himself sug- 
gested in v. 4, a nightingale’s egg, but rather the Orphie world-egg 
(pp. 79-83). 

According to Wojaczek, Simias’ Age, honoring the goddess born 
by a hatchet’s virtue, mixes the notion of immortality bestowed 
by the poet with that of immortality acquired through “ Orphic ” 
purity (symbolized in the i@apai xpavac from which Epeius filled 
Achaean canteens). By subjecting Simias’ text to the most un- 
warranted violence conceivable, Wojaczek brings the form 4pwe into 
Me $5 the name "Ezeos “ als Silbenrátsel für Hrikepaios” (pp. 

Whether or not * Simichidas" means, as he suggests, * successor 
to Simias,” Wojaezek is probably right in seeing a code-name for 
Theocritus in “ Paris Simiehidas," the poet of the Syring. Com- 
mentary on this poem follows Gow and is on the whole reasonable. 
Wojaczek does well to point out verbal correspondences with Idyll 
7, and contributes the notion of Lycophron’s influence upon Theo- 
eritus’ griphot (pp. 91-104). He suggests that the poem was to be 
Inseribed on both sides of a syrinx-shaped object, and that the reader 
had to turn the object to read each new line. The first five lines on 
one side would begin, accordingly, with O's, which could have indi- 
eated Openings in five pipes (pp. 58-9, 65). These suggestions are 
quite eonvineing. Wojaczek’s treatment of the Syring as a whole 
is first-rate, and should have been published separately. 

Verbal parallels to the Syrinz in Dosiadas’ Altar do not neces- 
sarily support Wojaczek’s belief that Dosiadas was a member of 
the “ Dichterbund " (pp. 105-12). The Altar ascribed to “ Besanti- 
nus” (identical, according to Haeberlin, with L, Iulius Vestinus) 
is transformed into an “Orphie” poem by the following method: 
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a) the text of v. 22 is altered to include the “ Orphic” word 
&yvós (p. 115); 

b) late antique evidence is produced for Orpbhie application of 
the name Tprdrwpes to wind-gods (p. 116), despite the natural 
inference that Towrárop in v. 26 refers to Athena Chryse, to whom 
Dosiadas’ Altar had been dedicated (Tpurdrwp = Tprroyévea is no 
more “ absonderlich ” than @edxprros = IIdpis) ; 

e) the unbloody sacrifice which Vestinus’ Altar is said to require 
is predicated upon “ Orphie" ideas of purity (pp. 122-4). 

With the second Altar safely within an “ Orphie" precinct, 
Wojaezek goes on to deny Vestinus’ authorship: the poem refers 
more than once to Dosiadas’ Altar; the * Orphie" Dosiadas must 
therefore have written both pieces as a diptyeh (pp. 116-22). But 
references in Vestinus’ Altar to Dosiadas’ more famous work would 
be natural if Vestinus’ poem was composed to follow the ancient 
Altar in an anthology. Wojaezek ignores important formal dif- 
ferences between the two pieces: not only does Vestinus include 
an acrostic invocation; he shapes his Altar differently (26 as 
opposed to 18 lines), precluding the formation of a diptych with 
Dosiadas’ poem; and he ineludes far fewer griphot. 

The acrostic Olympian, for many years may you sacrifice is taken, 
incredibly, to refer to the poet himself (i.e. Dosiadas, “ Mann der 
olympischen Musen,” * Hesiodeer," p. 125) and to his * unbloody 
sacrifices,” his poems (p. 46: * * Opfern’ ist in bukolischer Sprache 
ein Analogon für ‘Dichten’”). Rather than following Wojaczek 
into seventeenth-century Germany for parallels to such pen-names, I 
prefer to accept the hitherto uncontested judgment of Haeberlin: 
the aerostie inscription is an address to Hadrian. 

The pattern-poems of the Orphic/Dionysiac sodality on Cos did 

not, in Wojaczek’s opinion, have a literary funetion (e.g. on 
title-pages). They were hung up, perhaps as paper cut-outs, in a 
trophy-grotto to commemorate the admission of each member into 
the “ Bund"; readers of Theocritus may wince upon reading the 
following: “ Wie die Stammkneipen studentischer Korporationen 
oder die Klubzimmer mancher Vereine noch heutzutage mit Erin- 
nerungsgaben, Fahnen, Andenken und Trophäen gesehmüekt sind, 
so war dies vermutlieh auch bei der Nymphengrotte der koischen 
Diehter der Fall" (p. 66). 
. To the company of Simias, Theocritus, * Lycidas,” and Dosiadas 
in the Coan sodality, Wojaczek adds Philieus of Corcyra, priest 
of Dionysus in Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (pp. 127-34). He follows Reitzenstein in identifying the 
“young” Philieus with the Philiskos mentioned in a Coan grave. 
inseription (pp. 128-30). The phrase ebacBéwy Sonos on the stone is 
taken as evidence for Philicus’ “ Orphie” affinities, 

As if to vitiate the religious aura in which he wraps the origins 
of pastoral, Wojaezek claims in his Introduction and Conelusion 
that the poets were not really serious about cult: Theocritus and 
his friends were not mystic boukoloi, their “club” had only the 
external form of a Dionysiac sodality; literature was their principal 
concern, Such reassurances do not really neutralize the claim, for 
example, that Simias’ “ literarische Scherze,” like the “ mystic smile,” 
were a means of revealing important religious truths (p. 89). 
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Wojaczek is sometimes confused by his own topic. The slips and 
blunders, the far-fetched, arbitrary juxtapositions, and the obiter 
dicta on the conduct of Baechie initiation may indicate that the 
author maintains a not altogether serious attitude toward his as- 
signment. In this age of ebbing prestige not only for classical 
studies, but for humanistic disciplines in general, no benefit is 
conferred by those who would rush doctoral exercises prematurely 
into print. 
Wiiiam BERG. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


EoxHarp MzIsE. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Julisch-Claud- 
ischen Dynastie. Munich, Verlag C. H. Beck, 1969. Pp. 269. 
(Kommission fiir Alte Geschichte und Epigraphik des Deut- 
schen Archäologischen Instituts. Vestigia: Beiträge zur Alten 
Geschichte, 10.) 


Few will suspect from the title of this work that its topie is 
palace adultery. Meise’s aim is to examine the political context 
of the charges of adultery brought against women of the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty and to discover the political meaning both of the 
charges and of the behavior which prompted them. There are chap- 
ters on Julia the Daughter of Augustus, Julia the Granddaughter 
of Augustus, Livilla and Sejanus, Caligula and his Sisters, Mes- 
salina, and Nero and Octavia (as well as appendices on the Exile 
of Ovid, the Exile of Agrippina the Elder and her Son Nero, and 
Caligula, Maero and the Earlier Enemies of the Family of Ger- 
manicus). These chapters are subsumed under the following general 
thesis, which the author maintains well, though not without some 
injury to the evidence: charges of adultery were not based primarily 
on licentious behavior or motivated by moral indignation; their 
purpose was above all political (to divert public attention from a 
conspiracy, to call in question the legitimacy of a rival heir to the 
prineipate, as a pretext for repressing opposition, ete.). Similarly, 
the allegedly profligate liaisons against which such charges were 
directed were in reality the political alliances of imperial women 
with pretenders and regularly entailed a conspiracy to supplant 
the emperor. 

Meise’s single chapters tend to and ean stand alone as independent 
studies. As such they usually go well beyond the mere elaboration 
of his thesis and treat thoroughly and intelligently a range of 
related historical and philological problems. The chapter on the 
liaison of Livilla and Sejanus, for example, is amplified by Meise 
into & comprehensive study of the conspiracy of Sejanus which 
challenges seriously a number of standard assumptions (among them, 
that the betrothed of Sejanus was Julia, the daughter of Drusus and 
Livilla [Dio-Zon., LVIIT, 8, 9; cf. Dio, LVIII, 7, 5]; according to 
Meise she was Livilla herself [pp. 57 ff.]). At times, however, the 
eompass of these studies so far exeeeds the stated topie of Meise's 
book as to jeopardize its thematie unity. An instance is the chapter 
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on Caligula and his sisters, which amounts almost to a history of 
the court of Caligula to 39 yet diseusses the charges of immorality 
against Agrippina, Julia Livilla, and M, Aemilius Lepidus rather 
perfunctorily. One is led to believe that the book outgrew the 
author's original conception. His choice of so indeterminate a title 
may be in part his acknowledgement of this fact. At any rate it is 
regrettable that he does not make clearer in his preface how far 
he has east his net. Some, to their loss, may read no further. 

Meise’s study of the liaison of Messalina and C. Silius is prob- 
ably his most suecessful and provides a eonspieuous example of his 
perceptive reading of the sources and talent for making sense of 
intractable material (pp. 1231f.). His approach to the tricky 
problem of Messalina’s role as empress is especially promising and 
should repay further research. Through an examination of her para- 
political career Meise brings out her chronic apprehensiveness 
about her status and security and shows that the liaison with Silius 
was defensive rather than sensual—possibly a response to the 
emergence of Agrippina and Nero as rivals of Messalina and 
Britannicus—and therefore consistent with her previous actions 
to circumvent real or imagined enemies, Finding Claudius un- 
wiling or unable to give her the protection she wanted, she 
sought it instead through Silius and conspired with him to over- 
throw her husband. The formal marriage of Messalina and Silius, 
which has perplexed historians, was for Messalina a guarantee that 
Silins would not abandon her later; for Silius it served to legiti- 
mize his claim to the principate. In a competent prosopographical 
study Meise identifies a considerable group of potential supporters 
for Messalina and Silius (pp. 154 ff.). 

If there is & salient weakness in Meise's work apart from the 
structural defect discussed above, it is his tendency to be uncritical 
of the assumptions of fact on which he bases his urguments. His 
chapter on Julia filia is a ease in point (pp. 3ff.). He argues that 
the “cruelty " with which Augustus punished Julia and her circle 
could only be a result of conspiracy and that their offence was there- 
fore political rather than moral—in line with his general thesis. 
However, the eruelty of Augustus may have been less than the 
author thinks. He takes Tac., Ann., ITI, 24, 2 and Dio-Xiph.-Exe. 
Val, LV, 10, 15 as evidence that more persons than Iullus An- 
tonius were sentenced to death (p. 7). But the testimony of Tacitus 
is ambiguous; and although Dio reports that Antonius lost his life 
per! dAXov. tivdv érijavóv avSpov, the possibility must be considered 
that Dio (or his epitomist) has erred and that the èmpaveis dvBpes 
were in fact Quinetius Crispinus, Appius Claudius, Sempronius 
Gracchus, and Cornelius Scipio, four notables who are named by 
Velleius as adulterers of Julia (II, 100, 5) and whose punishment 
appears to have been exile rather than death. If this identification 
should be right, it would leave only one capital sentence—that of 
Antonius. Meise also finds support for his view that the nature of 
the affair was primarily political in Pliny, N. H., VII, 149: adul- 
terium filiae et consilia parricidae palam facta. He takes this 
phrase to mean that Julia plotted the murder of her father (pp. 
18, 25). But is it not equally probable that by parricida Pliny 
meant. Antonius rather than Julia? Parricida is well attested in 
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the sense of traitor or assassin of a head of state. In the final 
analysis, Meise's argument that the charges of profligaey against 
Julia and the rest were chiefly the Verschleverungstaktik of Augustus, 
intended to conceal the fact that he had been the object of a serious 
conspiracy, may be too simple. Certainly the moral indignation of 
Augustus both at the time of Julia’s banishment and later (Suet., 
Aug., 65, 2-4; Dio-Xiph.-Exe. Val, LV, 10, 14-16) appears to have 
been more than a sham, 

Meise’s book, which was a dissertation in the J. W. Goethe- 
Universitat, is characterized by a very respectable standard of 
scholarship and will be used with gratitude by serious students of 
the history of the Julio-Claudian period. It is a pleasure to note 
among other virtues the author’s industry, which is evident in an 
ample bibliography, painstaking (if at times unduly protracted) 
annotation, and exemplary accuracy. 

MICHAEL SWAN. 


VINCENZO Lonco. Aretalogie nel Mondo Greco, Vol. I: Epigrafi e 
Papiri. Genova, Istituto di Filologia Classiea e Medioevale, 
1969. Pp. 186. Lire 4000. 


Professor Longo, continuing his work on religious and philosophie 
aspects of later Greek literature, here undertakes to establish a 
corpus of the evidence on aretalogies as a basis for further study 
of the phenomenon. The present volume includes some forty-four 
Greek documents relating to miracles in antiquity, each with com- 
mentary but not translation. These are important texts, most of them 
familiar to students of Greek religion, and it is good to have them 
conveniently available in one volume. It is above all to be hoped 
that the eoneluding volume, containing the literary evidence, will 
provide a thorough index to the Greek. 

The author's detailed introduction constitutes a study in its own 
right as well as the background for the individual commentaries, 
which are largely devoted to the “ aretalogical ” character of each 
text. The evidence he uses is largely taken over from his predecessors 
(he has not modernized his references, so that what he apparently 
knows to be the same inscription is S.T. G., 1133 on p. 15 and 
S.1.G.?, 765 on p. 18), and the fundamentals do not differ from 
what has long been established: an aretalogy is a recounting of a 
miracle (dperj; miracles, not documents, are individually num- 
bered here), and at least some temples (Longo tends to generalize 
this) kept systematic reeords of such events and had officials to 
expound them (dperaAdyo.). Longo insists on the precision of this 
definition, thereby excluding the great hymns celebrating the ac- 
complishments of Isis and others, on the grounds that dper cannot 
mean “accomplishment.” This is unfortunate, for these texts, which 
have never been collected, would have profited from inclusion here. 
Longo goes on to classify aretalogies in terms of the point of view 
of the writer and to discuss their relation to the ancient novel: this 
is valuable and in part new, but it has little bearing on the contents 
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of this first volume. These are records of events, and it is in- 
appropriate to speak of an aretalogy “in form” (e.g., p. 51) and 
of the origin and development of the “genre” when dealing with 
these non-literary texts, In fact, Longo’s perspective on the topic 
has yielded a documentary collection of the most varied sort, illus- 
trating certainly that an “ aretalogy " is not a eategory of document 
(he would not dispute this): here dedications, epitaphs, temple 
records of cures, pieces of popular literature, a private letter are 
all aretalogies by virtue of mentioning miraeles. Many doeuments 
are quoted only in that part which meets Longo’s definition, and 
this often obscures the character of the text and occasionally elimi- 
nates information which would have shed more light on what he 
does quote (thus no. 57, where the “ aretalogy " is reproduced but 
not the two prayers which preceded and occasioned it). Finally, 
Longo seems to have overlooked some texts which are hardly obscure: 
the miracle of Zeus Panamaros (B.C.H., 1931, pp. 70 f., with 
Roussel’s discussion); the epiphanies of Artemis Leucophryene at 
Magnesia (S. I. G.?, 557), Artemis Kindyas at Bargylia, and Hecate 
at Lagina (Robert, Ét. Anat. pp. 459 ff.), and others (S.I. G., 
867; Welles, Royal Corres. no. 67; I. Pergamon, no. 247; cf. 
Pfister, R.-E., Suppl. IV, s. v. * Epiphanie "). 

Longo does not pretend to offer a new edition of the texts, 
although he occasionally argues over restorations. He has not con- 
sulted any of the papyri or stones or squeezes, and no photographs 
are included (or cited); little information 1s provided on such 
related matters as the character and dimensions of the document, and 
descriptions of the lettering are never given; the use of dots is 
seleetive. We are rarely informed of the present whereabouts of the 
documents, and sometimes not even of their place of discovery. 
The somewhat random character of such information reflects the 
lack of systematic lemmas: Longo heads each text with the publica- 
tion and author from which he has taken it, and the result com- 
monly is that texts stand under the names of scholars who had 
nothing to do with their constitution. A selective list of other pub- 
lieations of the text is provided by the commentary; in some cases 
these bibliographies are so barren as to be seriously misleading (two 
references for the Lindos chronicle, no. 70), and no attempt is made 
to indicate in detail the history of the texts, Longo wishes to cite 
only what is essential (p. 58), but by any criterion there are 
disconcerting omissions. For no. 67, a dedication from Athens, 
Longo does not mention J. G., II?, 4326, as his bibliography comes 
from S.1.G.; for the same reason the bibliography of no. 69, a 
deeree of Chersonesus, lists the first but not the second edition of 
1.0.5. P. E., 1, 352. For no. 74, an inseription from Didyma, Longo 
does not know I. Didyma, 159, with Rehm’s commentary, No. 77, 
from the Sarapeum at Memphis, was reedited by Delekat, Katoche 
(Münch. Beitr. Papyr., XLVII [1964], pp. 141 ff., without sub- 
stantial change in Wileken's text). More seriously, for no. 75 Longo 
does not know A. Bataille, Ét. Pap. IV (1938), pp. 125 ff., who 
published the other half of this ostracon together with numerous 
improved readings in the fragment already known (whence Sammel- 
buch V, 8266). It should be added that some of Longo’s texts have 
already received genuine reeditions by several of the finest scholars 
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in the field. Thus no. 59 from Pergamum is now Habicht, Alter- 
tümer von Pergamon, VIII, 3, no. 145 (with à number of new read- 
ings and restorations). No. 79 is to be read in Bernand's spectacular 
Inscriptions métriques de l'Égypte, no. 168, and the hymns of Isi- 
dorus from whieh Longo quotes six lines (no. 87) are Bernand, 
no. 175 (to both their bibliographies add the 400-page commentary 
of V. F. Vanderlip, The Four Greek Hymns of Isidorus from 
Medinet Madi [Diss. Yale, 1965]). Longo's nos. 51-5 and 88 are 
now Moretti’s I. Gr. Urbis Romae, I, nos. 148 and 184. Finally, 
Longo’s apparatus critici are also selective; in particular nos. 75 and 
84, containing numerous seribal errors, provide none at all to indi- 
date what has been corrected; for no. 45 there is no indication of 
what Peek read that his predecessors did not, so that the reader 
cannot judge the cogence of the identification of the text as Anth. 
Pal, VI, 330. Two details: for no. 40, line 13, Longo does not 
know the suggestion éy rf. Aéovros keb[aA]au made independently 


by Marinatos, Prakt. Akad. Ath. XXXIX (1964), pp. 150-3, and 
Klaffenbaeh, Klio, XLVIII (1967), pp. 55-6. In no. 81 Longo 
reproduces Ramsay’s “important correction” Mq«rpi '"Aprágeri (in 
fact not a correction, since Ramsay, quoting from his own copy, did 
not know that the inscription had been published), even though he 
cites Buckler’s revision of the monument which confirmed Fon- 
trier’s original Myrpi 'Ar(uvri; he presumably does not know the 
other dedication from the same region to Myro ’Aripitt kal Myvi 
Tiazov, published in the same place by Fontrier (Movceiov Spupv., 
V [1886], p. 82; “the reading is secure,” p. 83; quoted in part by 
Larfeld, Bursians Jahresber., LX VI [1892], p. 102; by Smirnoff in 
Srédavos, Sbornik ... F. F. Sokolov [1885], p. 98; by Drexler 
in Lex. Roscher, II, 2704 and 2867; by Lane, Berytus, XV [1964], 
p. 17, n. 49, who does not know the rest of the inseription). 

Longo has set himself an important and formidable task. His 
failure to supply adequate information on the texts is disappointing, 
for it sharply reduces the usefulness of the collection. The volume 
as a whole, however, is a notable contribution to the study of ancient 
religion, and his particular sensitivity to the literary aspects of the 
topic should lend even greater value to the concluding volume.- 


KENT J. RIGSBY. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY, 


Kunneta J. RECEFORD. Horace. New York, Twayne Publishers, 
Ine., 1969. Pp. 171. (Twayne World Authors Series.) 


As one is reminded with each appearance of a work on Horace, 
quot scriptores tot Flacct. In the case of this volume of Twayne’s 
World Authors Series, whose stated purpose is to survey the major 
writers . . . of the nations of the world ... and present a critical- 
analytical study of the works of the writer; to include biographical 
and historieal material that may be necessary for understanding, 
appreciation, and eritieal appraisal of the writer," one wonders how 
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such a scheme would be applied to Horace by Professor Reckford 
in & way signifieantly original and different from his predecessors. 
The degree of selectivity imposed upon the author by the format 
of the series in both discussion and citation presents a severe handi- 
cap, but one which he has borne with an Horatian acceptance of 
modus. 

Reckford’s Horace is an engaging book. A clue to his approach 
appears on p. 11: “ Horace’s personality and growth are best seen, 
not in flashes of detail or in the architecture of single poems, but in 
the light cast by the imaginative interconnectedness and totality of 
a life’s work.” He proceeds to a demonstrative analysis of .Carm. I, 
38, using it as.an example of Horace’s “ mosaic work” as well as an 
esthetic and moral lesson. Like all of the individual analyses that 
follow, this one is lively, earnest, and thought-provoking (although 
one might question the parenthesis, “the Greek word philyra may 
be resolved into ‘love’ and ‘lyre’; Philyra, mother of the wise 
centaur Chiron, was transformed into the linden tree: so will 
Horace renounce love, musie, metamorphosis? ”). The discussion is 
expanded (pp. 14-17) into Carm. I, 37 and I, 36 as a demonstra- 
tion of artistic juxtaposition of odes of similar theme (drinking) in 
different moods. This model] is used to show how it represents but 
one in a series of reflections “on the same matters of the human 
heart.” Then (pp. 17-20) Reckford examines Sat. II, 6 as an earlier 
treatment of the theme of contentment, and proceeds to set up a 
kind of paradigm of the “increasing penetration” that represents 
Horace’s growth as a poet and as a man: “Comparison of these 
and other passages, then, while enhancing their meaning, shows 
from what a continuity and depth of personal experience and 
thought his light-dancing precepts arise. Might we go further and 
say that rightness of growth is the chief lesson Horace teaches? ... 
We cannot stress enough Horace’s imaginative ability to weave these 
diverse strands of experience, literary, social, political, and philo- 
sophical, into an integral and complete pattern of art and life” 
(pp. 19-20). 

A disappointment in Reckford’s Horace is the short shrift given 
to the Epodes as poems of any significance, with the exception of 2 
and 10. The stranger to Horace (at whom the book is in large 
measure aimed) learns nothing of their variety. They do not fit 
his scheme: “ Doubtless, Horace’s Epodes also began as apprentice 
work, We must not read too much personal or moral content into 
them” (p. 24). But they provide a transition to the Satires, which 
within the author's scheme do reveal the poet’s growth. His stric- 
tures on Sat. I, 2, however (“praises of prostitution square badly 
with the speaker’s earlier emphasis on the mean ?), seem misdirected. 
Horace does not flatly conclude “ prostitutes will serve best” 
(p. 25). These strictures extend to the consistency of eomposition. 
The tone of vv. 68-76 is described as “ exactly right. . . . But there 
the fun stops. Horace retreats into school terminology, philo- 
sophical -clichés. It is as though Sally Rand broke off in the middle 
of a striptease to lecture on ‘ What Situation Ethies Can Mean to 
You’” (p. 27). (This might, depending on the audience, actually 
bring down the house! And it is the stuff of Lucilian satire.) But 
such a clash is important in terms of Reckford’s thesis, because to 
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him it rep-esents a failure to integrate humor and seriousness, which 
is essential to the right growth of the poet and the man. Both the 
Epodes and the Satires are “ expressions of a personality that out- 
grew forms even as it renewed them” (p. 43). 

The discussions of the Odes (Chapters 3-5) are the most satisfying 
and rewarding; his interconnecting, for example, of the most creative 
period of Horace’s career with that of Vergil: “ Not only do Horace 
and Vergil fulfill Hellenistic standards of originality by transcend- 
ing Hellenistic limitations of form and returning to Homer and the 
older lyric poets: they also experience in their lives a rhythm by 
which withdrawal into poetic isolation implies a corresponding 
movement outwards, toward publie sharing and publie effective- 
ness” (p. 48). The theme of modus is pursued through Carm. I, 
7, II, 18, IIT, 24, uud IT, 16. The other dimension of modus (i. e., 
the bounds poet and person must pass to achieve right growth and 
spiritual renewal) is examined as found in both Vergil and Horace: 
“The sense of wholeness that both poets radiate, resting as it does 
upon their endurance of personal and literary tensions, constitutes 
a great part of their claim to immortality” (p. 69). 

The treatment of the Roman Odes (Chapter 4) is predicated upon 
the author’s view of an alternation of feeling on the poet’s part. 
In Chapter 5, Death, Time and Love, the ode chosen to provide the 
basis for the discussion, Carm. I, 24, would have profited in handling 
a Akbar Khan’s treatment of it (Lat., XXVI [1967], pp. 107- 
In Chapter 6 (Philosophical Interlude), the Epistles are discussed 
with the main theme of the book stil in view. One might have 
wished that this had been extended to the actual form of the 
Epistles, its appropriateness and implications. That they are inter- 
preted as direct testimony to growth is best seen from the discussion 
of Ep., I, 8: “It would be wrong to read Horace’s description of 
his spiritual malaise as a tactful me quoque, a sweetening of his 
recommendation of modesty to Celsus (who probably needed it)” 
(p. 107). Still, there will be many who insist that this is precisely 
the purpose of the description! 

If there is one serious weakness to Reckford’s book it lies in his 
eitations and translations of the text. We are warned in the Preface 
of the advance restrictions imposed: “ The translations, all my 
own, are compressed proportionately. About eighty percent literal, 
for the non-Latinist, they were sometimes altered for amusement.” 
Should this book reach a second edition (it is to be hoped it will), 
the publishers should be persuaded to permit space for all of the 
Latin texts under discussion, and a complete and faithful transla- 
tion of them all. If this book is intended for non-Latinists, they 
are entitled to the confidence that Horace said exactly what the 
translations imply. 

_ In the translations themselves there are lapses, such as “ youth 
lightly flees ” for fugit retro lévis tuventas (p. 96); * I'd love” for 
vellem. (* I'd have loved " makes Horace the likely speaker) ; “lazy ” 
for iners (p. 120—better “ incompetent”). In a number of places 
the translation (or paraphrase?) disguises important poetie details. 
The treatment of Carm. IV, 12 (p. 127) leaves the impression that 
spring is still on the way, rather than just arrived. There is a 
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difference between “wine cup” (p. 14) and amphora. The picture 
of the felling of an oak in Carm, IV, 4 (p. 136) loses vividness: 
“by axe-men” (duris bipennibus); “the very blows increase its 
strength” (per caedis ab ipso/ ducit opes amimumque ferro). 

As an introduction to the poet, Reekford's Horace has built-in 
limitations. As the presentation of a thesis regarding an important 
aspeet of Horace's life and work it is potentially valuable. 


Ross S, KILPATRICK. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


FRITZ SCERACHERMEYR. Perikles. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Ver- 
lag, 1969. Pp. 272. DM 29.80. 


This book is divided into two parts. The first, called Aufstieg und 
Lebenshühe, comprises ten chapters. Chapter I is an introductory 
account of Greek and Athenian affairs before ca. 462. A short 
second chapter deals with the youth of Pericles. Chapter III pre- 
sents Athenian reforms and warfare of the years 462-446. The 
next seven ehapters treat of Athens and Pericles in the period of 
peace, 446—ca, 435. The second part, Das Alter, consists of the 
ensuing five chapters. The eleventh and twelfth chapters deal with 
phenomena of decadence in the state and with Pericles in isolation. 
The thirteenth narrates the steps taken to proseente the friends of 
Pericles. The fourteenth is concerned with the Peloponnesian War, 
but mainly with its causes and its first years until the death of 
Pericles. The short final chapter tries to assess Pericles. 

The book offers the following thesis. As the generation who had 
fought at Marathon lost influence, Ephialtes and his contemporaries 
took the lead; their goal was to elevate the whole body of Athenian 
citizens to the status of an élite, and so they planned a complex 
program of domestic reforms and a forward poliey abroad. By 
451/0 the internal reforms they advocated were achieved in full, 
but the advance attempted abroad was not so successful. Pericles 
had been converted to the radical ideology by Ephialtes, but as a 
realist he saw the need in the early forties to give up designs 
against Persia and share hegemony in Greece with Sparta. Directing 
Athenian policy away from warfare, Pericles pursued two other 
methods. First, he tried to win panhellenic leadership for the Athen- 
ians by the Congress Deeree and by the foundation of Thurii, but 
these enterprises proved disappointing. Secondly, he tried to make 
Athens the cultural center of Greece; the city should lead in artistic 
and intellectual activity, and thus the “ Elite-Stellung des attischen 
Volkes?" (p. 142) would be assured. In welcoming the intellectual 
enlightenment and inviting such men as Anaxagoras, Pericles real- 
ized the notion of an enlightened government; this was continued by 
Hellenistic and Roman monarchs and resumed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Although Pericles did not succeed in winning over the Athen- 
ians to his cultural ideal, his political ascendancy continued till ca. 
435, but thereafter a new generation became active. The men of this 
generation took for granted the political and economie achievements 
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of Ephialtes and his contemporaries and they suffered moral de- 
generation. The coalition of families which Pericles had held to- 
gether fell apart and he became isolated. In the hope of achieving 
moral regeneration Pericles sought to engage Athens in a long war; 
by well contrived measures of policy and diplomacy, and especially 
by the Megara Decree, he brought about a situation where Athens 
and Sparta were sure to fight. But moral regeneration did not 
follow. 

It is a well-rounded thesis. I find it unsatisfactory, mainly for 
two reasons. First, Schachermeyr believes that the internal reforms 
of the period 462/1-451/0 should be explained simply as realizing 
the program of one political group; that is, the party of Ephialtes 
drew up a detailed program and carried it out, the other party did 
nothing but oppose the program unsuccessfully. This appears to 
be a version of the conspiracy theory of history. Surely the political 
process is more complex; measures as finally carried out are likely 
to reflect the interaction of different interests and are not likely 
to coincide precisely with the original desires of any one group. 
Secondly, doubt should be entertained about the supposed moral 
degeneration of the Athenians after ca. 435. Schachermeyr draws 
evidence of degeneration from passages of Old Comedy; would that 
comedies had been composed and preserved in the heroie age of the 
Marathon-fighters! After reading about degeneration I was surprised 
to find that Schachermeyr considers Aristophanes “ ein engstirniger 
Oligarch ” (p. 186); if Aristophanes’ outlook left so much to be 
desired, why should Schachermeyr accept his judgments on his con- 
temporaries whole-heartedly? Doubt may also be entertained about 
the assumption that private vice leads to decline of public power. 

At times the book lapses into blandness. For example, how 
eould Schachermeyr show that in the middle of the fifth century 
the Athenians displayed “eine Tapferkeit, die nichts Angedrilltes 
an sieh hatte, sondern jeweils spontan aus den Herzen aufloderte ” 
(p. 66)? The Funeral Speech was not a statistical report. Again 
Schachermeyr says that Pericles stood “im einem freundlichen Ver- 
hiltnis ” to Elpiniee (p. 23). The tradition speaks, not of a “ freund- 
liches Verhältnis,” but of a “ Verhältnis.” Possibly Schachermeyr is 
right and Stesimbrotus wrong, but the point needs to be argued. 

The book is directed to the beginner as well as the specialist, 
and so Schachermeyr includes several explanatory passages on the 
institutions and earlier history of Athens. There could be greater 
clarity about the office of strategos. Thus he says that Pericles 
achieved “fiir das Jahr 430/29 seine Wahl als fiihrender Stra- 
tege” (p. 227). The meaning of this is not clear, since Schacher- 
meyr rejects Beloch’s attempt to demonstrate the existence of an 
* Oberstratege” (p. 246, n. 1), and incidentally no second general 
from Pericles’ tribe is recorded for 430/29. Again Schachermeyr 
says that in consequence of his deposition from office in 430 Pericles 
ceased to be “ Stratege und Vertrauensmann des Volkes? (p. 229); 
the beginner should be warned that these two things belong to dif- 
ferent categories. 

The footnotes, printed at the end, include references to recent 
studies. Not infrequently Schachermeyr says of such a study only 
that he finds it mistaken; the book would be more valuable, if he 
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gave his reasons. One would welcome, for example, a discussion 
of the views offered by F. J. Frost in Hist., XIII (1964), pp. 385-99 
and J. H. S., LXXXIV (1964), pp. 69-72, instead of the mere refer- 
ences at p. 251, n. 6, p. 255, n. 8, and p. 257, n. 36 (where “ Hist." 
is a mistake for “J.H.S.”). Now that so much is written, it would 
be improper to demand a complete bibliography, but I missed 
references to some challenging new ideas. For example, Schacher- 
meyr says that after the peace of 446 Pericles gave up any atiempt 
to bring pressure to bear on Greek states outside the Athenian 
Empire (p. 135); what does he think of the findings of F. A. 
Lepper, J. H. S., LXX XII (1962), pp. 25-55? Again he accepts 
the deeree of Charinus about Megara as passed towards the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War; the arguments of W. R. Connor, 
A.J. P., LXXXIII (1962), pp. 225-46, may not be conclusive (see 
G. L. Cawkwell, R. E. G., LXXXII [1969], pp. 327-35), but one 
would like to read Schachermeyr’s response to them. Moreover, he 
accepts the hypothesis that the Athenians collected no tribute in 
449/8 (p. 76); I did not find any reference to the questions which 
s been asked about the top surface of the first stele of the quota- 
ists. 

I had better admit that Schachermeyr’s approach to history and 
mine are very different and I find some features of the book highly 
objectionable. For example, he uses the word “feudal” frequently 
to mean I know not what; feudalism was a very specific form of 
vassal relationship, often evidenced in land-tenure. Again he cites 
Pericles’ choregia of 472 as an indication of artistic and intellectual 
interests (p. 24); he holds that the family of Cleon ean scarcely 
have pursued cultural interests (p. 189); he fails to say that Cleon’s 
father served as choregos in 460/59 (I. G., II?, 2318, line 34). 

Others may reach a different assessment of the author's share 
in this book. That the printer has done readers a disservice is beyond 
dispute, The print is so small that reading the book hurts the eyes. 


RAPHAEL SEALEY, 
UNIVERSITY OX CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


J. M. Risr. Stoie Philosophy. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1969. Pp. x 4- 300. $9.50 (in U. S. A.). 


Serious students of Greek philosophy, and of Stoieism in par- 
ticular, could not find a more useful book than this one by Pro- 
fessor Rist of the University of Toronto. It is the first philosophi- 
eally oriented, full-seale book on Stoieism in English in a long time. 
Certain topics, to be sure, could be omitted because they have 
recently been treated thoroughly: Stoic logic by Benson Mates and 
physics by Sambursky. Other topics Professor Rist chose to omit: 
the internal history of the school, which has greatly concerned cer- 
tain continental scholars, and the social and politieal effects of 
Stoicism. What Rist has done is to provide serious philosophical 
discussions of a group of topics in Stoie philosophy, covering the 
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whole range of Stoie thought with the exceptions noted above, and 
taking careful account of both the ancient sources and the modern 
scholarship. Like Mates and Sambursky, Rist believes that “ the 
Stoies were serious philosophers" (p. vii), particularly Chrysippus, 
while recognizing that their philosophy “is a curious mixture of 
the crude and the highly sophisticated ” (p. viii). 

The topics that are the subjects of Rist’s first 15 chapters are as 
follows: Aristotle and the Stoic good, Zeno and Chrysippus on 
human action and emotion, problems of pleasure and pain, Cynicism 
and Stoicism, all sins are equal, appropriate acts, fate and neces- 
sity, the criterion of truth, the Stoie categories, Panaetius, Posi- 
donius, knowing and willing, suicide (a good example of a topie 
that might have been treated socially and politically but is not), the 
unity of the person, and three Stoic views of time (a topie com- 
pletely omitted by Callahan in his well-known work on ancient con- 
cepts of time). For each of these topics Rist gives.a clear state- 
ment of the status quaestionis, and for all of them he does some- 
thing more himself, either by clarifying or by carrying us a little 
further. This reader was especially impressed by the chapter on 
appropriate acts with its elucidation of indifferents and its clari- 
fication of passages in Cicero. 

The number of downright errors appears to be small, as one 
would expect of the author and the publisher. I noticed only the 
following. P. 43, n. 2: read III 178. P. 81, n. 3: read I 225. P. 
170, line 20: read gyéew Most of the book, of course, deals with 
controversial matters, not certainties, for the evidence is all frag- 
mentary, as Rist points out from time to time.: He puts forward 
the evidence and his own views with admirable clarity; other scholars 
naturally have disagreed and will disagree with him on the proper 
interpretation of the evidence. For instance, on pp. 44f£. Rist 
weighs the probability of Pohlenz’ emendation to ovvaic@nots in 
Diogenes Laertius, VII, 85. He finally decides not to emend, partly 
because of “the lack of manuseript evidence" (p. 45). But surely 
Bentley was right, though he seandalized many by saying so, when 
he found ratio et res ipsa surer guides for emendation than 100 
MSS. Logie and the subject matter are the final criteria of a good 
emendation, not the state of the text. The MSS of Diogenes 
Laertius are almost certainly all descended from a single archetype, 
probably of the ninth century. This lack of MS evidence, I should 
say, is all the more reason to emend if Rist thinks necessary. 

The special strengths of this book, I believe, are the careful con- 
sideration of sources and the painstaking interpretation of Stoic 
terminology, some of which has not got into L.S.J.: e.g. the 
Stoic sense of S:dfeors. These terms are inadequately represented 
in Rist’s Index. A complete, separate Index of Greek words and a 
complete Index Locorum would have made this book far more 
easily useful to one not wishing to read it from cover to cover. It is 
another great merit that Professor Rist gives us the relevant evi. 
dence, the sources, and the significant scholarship, enabling us to 
Judge his conclusions for ourselves. It will be some decades before 
another such general work on Stoicism will be necessary. 


HERBERT S. Lona. 
CASE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
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Donatp C. Swanson. The Names in Roman Verse. A Lexicon and 
Reverse Index of All Proper Names of History, Mythology, 
and Geography Found in the Classieal Roman Poets. Madison, 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1967. Pp. 425. $7.50. 


Professor Swanson offers introductory remarks (pp. XV-XIX), a 
main list of names (pp. 1-350, with some “ corrections” on the 
latter page), a reverse index of the names (pp. 351-400), and 
several appendices (pp. 401-425), including Appendix IT (pp. 408- 
416) on the “ Sources of the Data," which mentions the "texts 
used," and also the “texts omitted." Each page of the main list is 
divided into four columns (I give my numeration, not the author's) : 
the first column gives the lemma (occasionally with remarks such as 
the space allows); the second column lists an author who uses this 
particular lemma; the third column indicates how often this particu- 
lar author uses this particular lemma in the indicated meaning; 
and the fourth column (which is allowed half the width of the 
printed page) defines the lemma. The lemmata, the (abbreviated) 
names of the authors, and the frequency numbers in the main list, 
as well as the names in the reverse index, have been arranged and 
“ printed " by a computer; the definitions in the fourth column, and 
certain additional remarks in the first column of the main list, were 
added by typewriter (p. XVI); the rest of the book was set in type- 
font; and the whole photo-lithographed, as it appears. The com- 
puter has counted 7906 different names, which are used 20687 times 
(pp. XVI, 350). The main list, composed bv computer, shows some 
peeuliarities whieh must be expeeted. For example, four long names 
were too long for the twenty available digits (p. XVI); as for the 
alignment of the frequency numbers, the reader will quickly notice 
(even should he miss the author's explanation on p. XVIII) that, 
if the third column gives two numbers, the first (indented) number 
is the one which indicates the frequency of the lemma in the author 
whom the line mentions, whereas the second (aligned) number is 
the sum of occurrences and indicates how often the authors listed 
in the preceding lines use this particular lemma in the indicated 
meaning; on the one hand the same lemma may be repeated in 
many subsequent lines, on the other hand a single old-fashioned 
“entry” may be distracted into as many as four entries, namely 
noun in the singular, noun in the plural, adjective, and adverb 
(e.g. pp. 284-5 Romanus). 

In the collection of material, the author proceeded as follows. 
For twenty literary works (the majority of those utilised) he com- 
piled his information from existing indices in such a way that one 
index was used as basis, others for verification (pp. 405, 408). As 
far as I have checked, the re-utilisation of existing material was 
accomplished quite accurately. In the case of twelve literary texts 
the author re-worked existing indices (pp. 405, 408); “the editing 
consisted primarily in the deletion of ineligible forms and in normali- 
zation ” (p. 409). It is difficult to apply such a method consistently; 
so, for example, the author has allowed Ophiucus to stand in Ger- 
manicus’ Aratea (pp. 238, 410). For other poetie texts the author 
gives his own lists (Appendix III, pp. 417-25): the texts are the 
Aetna, Calpurnius Siculus, the Einsiedeln Eclogues, Florus, Hadrian, 
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Precatio omnium terrarum, Precatio terrae, Publilius Syrus, Laus 
Pisonis, and the texts in Morel’s Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum 
(which fragments Swanson divides into two sections). For many of 
these texts the author relies exclusively on the Duffs’ Minor Latin 
Poets. For the definition of lemmata Swanson used Lewis and 
Short’s Latin Dictionary and the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, also 
“many translations and commentaries” (p. 408), as well as school 
editions (p. 418). As a result of this and of the restricted space 
available, the definitions generally do little more than identify the 
lemma (in faet, the author calls them “ identifications ") and hardly 
give any clue to the context (ef. pp. 47 “ Augustus” and 61 
* Caesar”); often they are quite imprecise (which quality is com- 
pounded by the author's unusual English), e.g. p. 809 * Sulmo— 
Pelignian town, home of Ovid.” Imprecision will stray toward error: 
p. 57 * Breuni—a Rhaetian tribe”; p. 347 * Vindelici—an Alpine 
tribe”; p. 226 * Norieus—p. to Noricum (region in NE Alps)." 
In geographical definitions Swanson will use terms in their modern 
sense (e.g. p. 182 “ Leptis—town in N. Africa,” similarly for Oca 
on p. 280 and for Sabratha on p. 288), while in other instances he 
wil employ terms in their ancient sense (e.g. pp. 58-9 “ Brundi- 
sium—town of Calabria"). Swanson never defines what he con- 
siders a name to be; so we should perhaps not be astonished to find 
entries like “ Ars—title of OV’ poem” (p. 40; similarly on p. 83 
for Ciris and on p. 127 for Fasti; p. 256 “ Phasma—title of 
eomedy "). The author states (p. XV) that he omits “ epithets 
which are in themselves not proper names"; but he does list, e.g., 
* Jenipotens—ep. of Vulcan ” (p. 161), and admits Lacteus Orbis 
(pp. 174, 410) and Via Lactea (p. 346). The book has been reviewed 
from a philological point of view by W. Buchwald in Gnomon 
(XLI [19691, pp. 507-9), with which review I agree in principle 
and in details. From the literary point of view one may notice, for 
example, that Swanson considers many characters as invented by the 
poet (but note the reservation on p. XVIII), and that he assigns 
to many poets many mistresses. 

Professor Swanson’s book is best characterised as a check-list 
(cf. Preface; pp. XIX, 414). Undoubtedly it will be a first help 
in establishing whether, and how often, a certain poet uses a certain 
name (but unfortunately we must always go further; e.g. p. 93 
lists one occurrence of Creta in Vergil: is this the ambiguous 
occurrence in Ecl., 1, 657). The reverse index may be of assistance 
to those who wish to assess the likelihood of textual corruption, and 
to those who wish to emend what they consider to be corrupt names. 
Perhaps the book's main list could help in tracing poetie common- 
places which are attached to names. 


Hans PETERSEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE. 
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Roserr Lortavx, S. J. Le Phédon de Platon. Commentaire et 
traduction. Vol. I (57a84b). Gembloux, Editions J. Dueulot, 
1969. Pp. 282. 150 FB. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Phi- 
losophie et Lettres de Namur, fasc. 45.) 


This first volume first gives a commentary (pp. 15-189) and 
then a translation (pp. 193-229) of Robin’s Belles Lettres text, 
with a few indicated variations. It divides the material into an 
introduction and two parts: Philosophers Facing Death and The 
Immortality of the Soul (first three arguments). Fr. Loriaux 
declares his aim (pp. 7-8), to supply the needs of students, not 
specialists. Thus he includes frequent notes on verb tenses, special 
uses of cases, and points of translation. 

In the commentary to Part One, the long note on 62B, on the 
soul’s * emprisonment in the body (pp. 59-68), is disproportionate 
to the subject’s importance in the dialogue. This note, which 
appeared previously and injects Christian apologetics into the dis- 
cussion (Do the gods who orphically emprisoned us love us as the 
Christian. God loves his children? p. 67), might have been trimmed. 
As it stands, it makes no mention of the summary of the same 
subject at 82E, which Loriaux notes (ad loc.) applies to the matter 
at hand. Loriaux’ parallel to Gorgias, 525A-C (p. 63) is weakened by 
the fact that that prison-house is in. the next world; Phaedrus, 
250C, which has a truer parallel (noted by Archer-Hind), is not 
noticed here, But its image of men as shut up, oysterlike, in their 
bodies is uncongenial to the conclusion Loriaux wants to draw: that 
our emprisonment can be taken as a sign of the gods’ benevolence 
toward us, for we will be purified and edified in our enclosures 
(p. 63). Phaedo, 82E does not bear out this reading either: from 
the point of view of knowledge, our (partly self-imposed) im- 
prisonment is a total loss (év wdon dpabla xvAwdovpevny). The 
translation of 82E4 unaccountably does nothing with py airny ĝe 
avrS. 

In Part Two most attention is given, as is fitting, to the argument 
from Recollection. The interpretation and translation of the pas- 
sage at 73A which alludes to the slave-boy passage of the Meno 
follows Gulley (C. Q., 1954, p. 197) in rejecting the Bury-Burnet 
view of the passage. Thus Loriaux construes the én of 73A7 so as 
to remove any contrast with the éreira three lines later, a result 
got only at the eost of emendation by Heindorf and Archer-Hind. 
But the LSJ entry eis, I, b, which is to support this construction, 
gives no Platonic parallels. Gulley’s argument. disregards the &revra 
and relies on the point (controverted in the reviewer’s article on the 
slave-boy passage, Rev. of Metaphys., XXI [1967], pp. 57-93) that 
the part of the boy's lesson which uses diagrams is meant to be con- 
tained under the ¿dy tis kaAós éporà. 

In a long note (pp. 143-6) on the puzzling abrà rà loa of 74C1, 
Loriaux reviews parts of the debate, not ineluding Owen's paper, 
* A Proof in the Peri Ideón " (1957, reprinted 1965), or his ampler 
treatment of this in “ Dialectic and Eristic ” (1968), and proceeds to 
his own suggestion: Socrates would have had pedagogie reasons 
for expounding the theory of Forms by easy stages. Thus he 
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progresses from the familiar ‘equal sticks’ (B7-8) through these 
considered just as equal (Cl), then to iodrns (Cl) and finally 
arrives at “the truly technical” aùrò rò tooy (C4-5). Unhappily, 
unless one quite arbitrarily separates this sequence from A9-B2, 
this explanation makes its beginning after equally technical language 
has already been introduced. Socrates had already got Simmias to 
acknowledge that we understand The Equal aùrò 9 éorw at B2-3, so 
it is not a fact (mor a pedagogically explained one) that technical 
language comes in only later. Burnet’s note, connecting the plural 
form with the standard form of mathematical Common Notions, is 
still the best explanation. 

“ Nous affirmons, n'est-ce pas, que quelque chose est égal? " is not 
a good translation of dapév «o ri elvai toov; (A9-10) because it does 
not make it plain that the existence of equality is being asked about. 


MALCOLM BROWN. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


MANFRED ROSENBACH, L. Annaeus Seneca, Philosophische Sehriften, 
Band I. Darmstadt, Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1969. 
Pp. xviii + 410. 


This first volume of a projected series that will include all of 
Seneca’s philosophical writings presents Dialogues I-VI (De Pro- 
videntia, De Constantia Sapientis, 3 books of De Ira, and the 
consolation Ad Marciam). It prints Seneea’s Latin and Rosenbach’s 
German translation on facing pages. Unabashedly, this edition is 
directed to readers with small Latin and less Greek; a brief series 
of notes at the back (pp. 399-407) offers an occasional emendation 
of the text suggested especially in the past ten years, but chiefly 
supplies explanations of individual Romans, place-names, literary 
sources, and the like. Variant readings appear at the foot of each 
page of the text. And the Latin text (almost without exception) 
is that of Bourgery and Waltz, found in the Budé collection. 

Primarily, then, the book is addressed to zealous German neo- 
phytes. Its intention is simply translatio studii, the passing along 
to Rosenbach’s contemporaries of so many classical Senecan writings. 
In spite of this intention, however, Rosenbach does not commence 

is projected collection with an introduction to Seneca, his life or 
his thought. Nor does he offer any initiation that might familiarize 
his readership with the First Century under the Empire, nor does 
he present the least résumé of Stoicism or the state of philosophy 
generally in Seneca’s time. Similarly, there is no foreword of any kind 
set before each dialogue, the kind of prefatory material that might 
have explained to his readers something about Senecan style, about 
the traditions of consolatio, the nature of diatribe, and the features 
of paradox, about rhetorical training and the nature of declamations, 
their form, their use of places and figures. Rosenbach promises 
that his last volume will contain a summary of Seneca’s life and 
works, together with a bibliography, but this reviewer feels that 
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such materials (and more) might well have been introduced at the 
outset, particularly since he is seeking to reach the “general 
reader.” 

Yet, if Rosenbach has apparently striven for the gravest “ sim- 
plieities," virtually stripping his edition of machinery for his 
readers’ sake, one cannot then explain the presence of his seven-page 
closely-packed and densely-argued Einleitung. For there, he plunges 
his audience (far more than is necessary) into a redundant con- 
sideration of “ theories " and “ methods” of translation, that appeals 
to authorities like Goethe, von Humboldt, Schleiermacher, Kainz, 
and Sehadewaldt, and finally concludes with almost existential Angst 
concerning the overwhelming semantic, linguistic, and psychological 
facets of translation. The reader is too much beaten by such rods, 
and the editor cheerfully admits at the outset that the problems of 
translation are insurmountable, any translation being harmful to 
texture and meaning. It might also be observed, at this point, that 
his readers will perhaps not be much enlightened by the editor’s own 
style in this Introduction. For Rosenbach writes about clarity and 
language in a prose far too heavily-laden with repetitions, pock- 
marked with innumerable parenthetic insertions, and surcharged 
with abstract terminology. Clearly, he treats too much of “ theories,” 
* methods," “ conditions,” and “spheres”; he bewails too fre- 
quently the Schwierigkeiten of his task. 

Nonetheless, the volume must finally be assessed on its own terms. 
Rosenbach has sought to reach the modern German homme moyen, 
and his translation strives primarily to “approximate” Senecan 
style in German; he seeks to “stretch” the German tongue so that 
it imitates as much as possible the style and force of the original— 
ultimately aspiring to engender for the modern reader a response 
akin to that original Roman readers might have experienced. And 
it must be said that in this Rosenbach is largely successful. His 
translations are clear and yet faithful; he often does manage to 
attain to something of Seneea’s difficult and witty tone; and at times 
to recapture sharply the “feeling” of Senecan point. His version, 
therefore, despite its limitations, will have some meaningful use. 


ANNA Livpra Morro. 
DREW UNIVERSITY. 


CHRISTINA QÜLKE. Mythos und Zeitgeschichte bei Aischylos. Das 
Verhältnis von Mythos und Historie in Eumeniden und Hike- 
tiden. Meisenheim am Glan, Verlag Anton Hain, 1969. Pp. 
75. DM 7.60. (Beitrüge zur Klassischen Philologie, Heft 31.) 


Dr. Gülke's Cologne dissertation, under Merkelbach’s direction, 
re-examines two plays of Aeschylus for refleetions of * Innenpolitik 
and ‘ Aussenpolitik’ in mythical dress. Ewmenides, noteworthy for 
its courtroom scene, forthright assertions about the Areopagus, and 
the dramatie agon between representatives of the ‘Old’ and ‘New’ 
dispensation, obviously reflects the political struggles imvolving 
Ephialtes, Cimon, and the Areopagites between 462 and 458. So 
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too there are intimations of a freshly negotiated treaty between 
Athens and Argos; Orestes’ Argive citizenship and his promise of 
lasting amity between the city-states were designed to excite 
Athenian applause. To this point there are few areas of conten- 
tion in Dr. Giilke’s study, granted the fundamental assumption 
that Athenian dramas owe an element of their success and of their 
‘poetic? ambiguity in word and situation to an immediate political 
context. But the assumption that the Pythais festival was part of 
the Athenian ealendar of events by 458, and that the emphasis on 
Pythian Apollo is an ‘aition’ for Delphi’s new amity with Athens 
(‘ Aussenpolitik’), is unwarranted. Evidence is lacking for the 
Athens-Delphi entente and Dr. Giilke is uneritical in her assessment 
of the purification references and of Apollo’s role in the play. 
Apollo's speech (Hum. 641f.), the purificatory wanderings of the 
hero, and the court proceedings in Athens with Orestes’ deliverance 
from the Erinyes, are perhaps a fair reflection of Delphic pro- 
cedures, but there is no clear indication of Delphic purification as 
such. Apollo, representative of the youthful, ‘tyrannical’ New 
Order, friend of Athens and promoter of Athens, was equally associ- 
ated with purification at Athens. An Athenian audience might 
reasonably be expected to associate purification with the court of 
the Delphinion near the Olympieum, arrested monument to Pisistra- 
tid tyranny, rather than with distant Delphi. Many in the audience 
must also have reflected on the Alemaeonids whose ‘ purification’ in 
the Cylonian affair must have preceded their defense before the 
Court of the Areopagus. A. J. Podlecki’s The Political Background 
of Aeschylean Tragedy (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1969) grapples more 
successfully with the problem of ‘ purification’ and with political 
implications, 

The generally accepted new dating for Suppliants, 463 B.C., is 
damaging to Dr. Giilke’s argument that Aeschylus’ play, and the 
trilogy, publicly supported Athenian involvement in Egypt and the 
Argive alliance. Evidence for historical events cannot be deduced 
from the plays unless there is compelling and unimpeachable evi- 
dence elsewhere. The earliest possible date for the Athenian expe- 
dition to Egypt is 462, and the characterizing of Aegyptus’ family 
may or may not be unfavorable in the light of the entire trilogy! 
(Cf. A. F. Garvie, Aeschylus’ Supplices: Play and Trilogy | Cam- 
bridge, 1969], p. 156.) Themistocles! predicament and the Danaids’ 
situation seem more analogous and more of a * contemporary ” issue. 
The Argive alliance, concluded in 461, may however be reflected in 
Aeschylus’ praise of Argos and her democratic system. Podlecki’s 
view of the play is distinctly appealing “as a two-pronged attack 
on Cimon and the conservatives for their earlier prosecution of 
Themistocles and for their current support of Argos’ traditional 
enemy (Sparta)" (op. cit., p. 62). 

Dr. Giilke’s well-ordered, thoughtful thesis explores the plays 
with ingenuity and care, but the final product merely underscores a 
growlng conviction that Aeschylus and Greek dramatists frequently, 
perhaps unavoidably, addressed themselves to the problems of con- 
temporary society through the timely and timeless paradigms of 
traditional myth. ; 


A. G. McKay. 
MOoMASTER UNIVERSITY. 
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Konrap KrNzr. Miltiades-Forschungen. Wien, Verlag Notring, 
1968. Pp. 167. (Dissertationen der Universitit Wien, 24.) 


This doctoral dissertation, completed under the direction of Fritz 
Schachermeyr, examines four problems in the biography of Miltiades 
the Younger. In addition, Kinzl offers a philological analysis and 
translation of Herodotus VI, 40-1 (from which bewildering pas- 
sage comes much of our information on Miltiades’ activities in the 
Chersonese), and discusses the sources of Nepos! Miltiades. Kinzls 
familiarity with the relevant scholarship, though not complete, is 
certainly adequate, and his argumentation is generally sound. The 
results, however, are rather insubstantial. A good dissertation, alas, 
seldom makes & good book, and it is as & book that the present 
offering must be judged. 

Kinzl’s conclusions are as follows: 1. Miltiades the Elder was the 
biologieal son of the Athenian Cypselus, and the adopted son of 
Hippocleides. 2. Miltiades the Younger began his tyranny in the 
Thracian Chersonese ca. 520, and the Scythian invasion of the 
Chersonese occurred (as Herodotus tried to say at VI, 40-1) three 
years later, ca. 517. 3. Miltiades conquered Lemnos sometime before 
513. 4. Although he was one of the Greeks assigned to watch the 
Danube bridge during Darius’ Scythian campaign in 513, Miltiades 
did not, pace Herodotus, treacherously urge the destruction of the 
bridge. Finally, Kinzl suggests that Ephorus was Nepos! prineipal 
source of information on Miltiades! activities prior to the battle of 
Marathon. 

The above conclusions, for the most part, totter precariously on 
a scaffold of probabilities. For example: if, in 513, Miltiades had 
advised the Jonians to tear down Darius’ bridge, he would have 
been forced to flee when they did not take his advice, for at least 
one of them would have turned informer; after Miltiades! flight, 
Darius would have installed a dependable puppet as ruler of the 
Chersonese; such an appointment would have made it impossible for 
Miltiades to recover his power and be in control of the Chersonese 
in 493. But Miltiades was tyrant of the Chersonese in 493. There- 
fore he had not urged destruction of the bridge in 513. Such mental 
callisthenies are a valid scholarly exercise, but they do not usually 
warrant a public performance. The historian, in this busy age, 
should reserve publication for that rare occasion when he has some- 
thing to say that is original, significant, and supported by convincing 
evidence, 

Of more value is a survey (pp. 121-44) of the various traditions 
about the identity of the pre-Greek inhabitants of Lemnos. Here 
again, however, Kinzl draws some dubious conclusions. For ex- 
ample: Nepos’ source contained the information that prior to 
Miltiades’ conquest the island had been inhabited by Tyrrhenians; 
but, knowing that his Roman readers would be puzzled by the simple 
statement that Lemnos was once populated by Etruseans, and not 
wishing fo take the time to explain the matter of Etruscan origins, 
Nepos arbitrarily changed the Tyrrhenians into Carians (Miltiades, 
2, 5: Cares tum Lemnum incolebant). 


RosEgRT DREWS. 
VANDERBILT ÜNIVERSITY. 
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Hawxs-PETEE STAHL. Thukydides: die Stellung des Menschen im 
geschichtlichen Prozess. München, Verlag C. H. Beck, 1966. 
Pp. 187. (Zetemata, 40.) 


Stahl divides his book into eight ehapters: Frage (VI 53-61), 
Riickblick (zum Stand der Forschung und zur Methodik), Entwürfe 
und Aussiehten (Buch I), Vorspiel des Krieges (II 2-6), Plan und 
Wirklichkeit (Buch II), Endpunkte von Geschehensabliufen (ITI 
2-85), Wiederkehrende Strukturmomente des Geschehens (III 94- 
114; IV 2-V 14), Verhalten in der &ussersten Situation (V 84-113). 
The Bibliography (Literaturverzeiehnis, pp. 172-179) reflects wide 
reading; the indices are simple. 

Stahl's approach is admirably sensible. He follows "Thucydides 
faithfully in his belief that the Athenian adhered to the evidence, 
to what happened, to his conception of the truth. Thucydides, he 
urges, controlled his potential bias as he showed, dispassionately 
(and disapprovingly), the fate of those whose judgments were 
swayed by emotions of any sort. The first chapter is a good example. 
Here Stahl examines the passage in book VI on the Athenian 
tyrants. He sees it as Thucydides’ criticism of man’s disposition 
to accept hearsay, a weakness that often leads to such hysteria as 
swept Athens in 415 B.C. and had its effect upon the administra- 
tion of the war. 

The titles of the chapters indicate that Stahl selects major topics 
and incidents down to about 415. As Thucydides exposed human 
frailty, so Stahl, whose command of secondary materials is impres- 
sive, tends to diseard modern. interpretation that strays far from 
what is stated in the text. He accepts the speeches at face-value; 
he has no space for the problems of composition that have attracted 
so much writing. But men are always prominent; they are, of course, 
in Thucydides. 

The book is well produced and edited (on p. 176 for “Macon” 
read “Macan”). I did not find it easy to read but it is a sound 
and useful study. 

Mancoux F, McGrecor. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


JOHN ScARBOROUGH. Roman Medicine. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 238. $7.50. (Aspects of Greek and Roman 
Life.) 


John Searborough’s Roman Medicine is an example of the old 
saying * you ean't judge a book by its cover.” This book is visually 
pleasing, interlarded with pretty—though sometimes irrelevant— 
pictures. Unfortunately, the quality of the text is far less pleasing. 
Scarborough states that his basic purpose is to stimulate the 
interest of the classicist and ancient historian in a “neglected topie 
of major importance.” Perhaps that purpose is achieved in a left- 
handed manner, for hopefully professional elassieists and historians 
will be so appalled by Scarborough’ account of Roman medicine that 
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they will pursue his footnotes and bibliography which surpass the 
body of the text in interest and accuracy. 

The main weakness of Roman Medicine is the organization by 
topics such as Medical Practice and the Roman Army, the Doctor 
in Roman Society, and Roman Medical Education. Hach of these, 
properly researched, would make an interesting and valuable journal 
article. One suspects that Scarborough chose this method of organi- 
zation to contrast with the chronological arrangement of Sir Clifford 
Allbutt's Greek Medicine in Rome and to avoid the problem of 
handling the multiple facets of medicine in a given period. The 
chronological method of arrangement has the advantage of keeping 
the chronology straight. This is precisely what Scarborough fails 
to do. He has been seduced by his topies into believing that atti- 
tudes and practices do not change over the centuries. This leads to 
dangerous generalizations. Furthermore, it enables Galen and second- 
century concepts to be followed by Cato and the popular medicine 
of the Republic. Another flaw of this book is the simplistic equa- 
tion, Greek medicine is theoretical and Roman medicine is practical. 
This belief shapes much of Scarborough’s presentation and evalu- 
ation of his material. 

There are many eritieisms which ean be leveled at this book, sins 
of commission and of omission such as the lack of anything on 
mental disorders and madness which the Romans considered within 
the scope of medicine. One also notes the absence of references to 
articles by his critics, the fanciful entries in the index, and the 
frequent omission of original dates when a reprint was used. All 
things considered, the content of this book does not justify its 
existence. H. H. Seullard, the general editor of “ Aspects of Greek 
and Roman Life,” the parent series of Scarborough’s Roman Medi- 
cine, was right in recognizing the need for a book on Roman 
medicine, but this reviewer cannot help thinking that his choice of 
an author was a mistaken one, Scholars, students, and general 
readers would have been better served by a reprint of Allbutt’s 
Greek Medicine in Rome, with an appended bibliography of books 
and articles which have appeared since 1921. As it is, caveat emptor. 


GRETCHEN Sourmarp SACHSE. 


CONSTANTINE J. VOURVERIS. KAaoou: Ilaibe(a kai Zoh (Paideia 
und Leben). Athens, 1969. Pp. ix + 40. 250 drachmas. $11.00. 
(Greek Humanistic Society, Center for Humanistie Classical 
Studies, Second Series, Publications and Researches, 17.) 


The twenty-eight articles in this volume constitute the scripta 
minora of Constantine Vourveris, professor emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Athens and president of the Greek Humanistie Society, 
on the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary as a professor of Greek. 
The oceasion of publication also coincides with the tenth anniver- 
sary (1959-1969) of the Greek Humanistie Society, of which Dr. 
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Vourveris js the founder. The articles in this commemorative tome 
fall into two general eategories: (1) Platonie studies (pp. 1-209) 
and (2) applied elassieal studies and problems of pedagogy (pp. 
213-400). Both sections reflect Professor Vourveris concern as & 
specialist in Plato and his lifelong endeavor to make classical studies 
a matter of practical humanistic application in Greek and European 
education and in the everyday life of the enlightened citizen. 

The twelve articles that constitute the first part of the book range 
over topics like Plato and Aeschylus on theios phobos; the Platonic 
idea of laws as the earthly expression of the Divine Mind; the 
Socratic method of Plato; the Platonie view of nation and national 
conscience; the Greek philosophy of history up to Plato: Plato’s 
view and use of history; Plato and Crete; Paidia and Paideia in 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; Plato's Menexenus and Theages ; State 
and Education in Plato; Paideia in Sophocles’ Philoctetes. 

The sixteen articles that constitute the second part of this volume 
are perhaps of less interest to the classical philologist and of more 
interest to the Greek and European educator since they range over 
problems of teaching classics (particularly Greek) in modern Greece : 
and Europe at both the secondary and university levels and in 
relating classical humanism to young people and to the contemporary 
greater society. 

Classical Paideia and Life reaffirms Vourveris’ lifetime belief that 
the practicing classical philologist must also be a practicing classical 
educator and humanist. 

JOHN E. REZINE. 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 


Huco BzerkrmOHER. Kommentar zur VI. Satire des A. Persius 
Flaccus. Graz, Hermann Böhlaus Nachf., 1969. Pp. 134. Ös. 
176. (Wiener Studien, Beiheft 1.) 


The German student reading Persius’ sixth Satire for the first 
time should find this commentary most useful. Beikircher is con- 
cerned primarily with the philological aspects of the text and he 
discusses in detail important variant readings, root meanings of 
words, and echoes from other sources, particularly Horace. He 
also summarizes the major scholarly disputes over the most difficult 
passages before presenting his own well-reasoned opinions. He points 
out that Persius! contemporaries admired him not for what he said, 
but for how he said it, hence the importance of a close analysis of 
Persius' language. The sixth Satire, Beikircher believes, was Persius’ 
last work; both the epicurean tone is more mellow and the transi- 
tions from one part to another smoother than in some of the other 
poems. Unfortunately Beikircher does not consider in any detail 
how the poem as a whole is unified or how the metaphors contribute 
to this unity; thus his commentary does not differ substantially from 
ls many predecessors. Nevertheless it is a useful addition to 
Persius bibliography. 

CYNTHIA DESSEN. 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 
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